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HAROLD  B.  LEE  LIBRARY 


PREFACE 

The  first  edition  of  this  Latin  Grammar  appeared  in 
1867,  the  second  in  1872  ;  the  third  edition,  carefully  revised 
and  very  much  enlarged,  is  herewith  presented  to  the  public. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  third  edition  the  office  of  the 
senior  collaborator  has  been  chiefly  advisory,  except  in  the 
Syntax.  In  the  syntax  nearly  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  history  of  usage  has  been  brought  together  by  Professor 
Lodge  ;  but  for  all  deviations  from  the  theory  of  former 
editions  we  bear  a  joint  responsibility. 

A  manual  that  has  held  its  place,  however  modest,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  l^ardly  needs  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  methods  followed ;  but  as  the  new  gram- 
mar embraces  a  multitude  of  details  that  were  not  taken 
up  in  the  old  grammar,  it  has  been  thought  fit  that  Pro- 
fessor Lodge  should  indicate  the  sources  of  the  notes  with 
which  he  has  enriched  the  original  work. 

B.    L.    GiLDERSLEEVE 

Gonzalez  Lodge 
August  1,  1895 


The  following  supplementary  note  may  serve  to  embody  a  partial 
bibliography  of  the  more  important  works  used  in  this  revision,  and 
some  necessary  explanations  of  the  method  : 

Fairly  complete  bibliographies  of  works  on  Latin  Etymology 
and  Syntax  may  be  found  in  Reisig's  Vorlesungen  uher  lateimsche 
Sprachwissenschaft  (new  edition,  by  Hagen,  Schmalz,  and  Landgraf, 
1881-1888),  and  in  the  Lateimsche  Grammaiik  of  Stolz  and  Schmalz 
(in  Muller's  Handhuch  der  klassischen  Altertumswissenschaft;  2d 
edition,  1890).  Important  also  are  the  Grammars  of  Kuhner  (1877, 
1878)  *  and  Roby  (1881,  1882) ;  though  many  statements  in  both,  but 
especially  in  the  former,  must  be  corrected  in  the  light  of  more  recent 
study.     Some  indications  of  more  modern  theories  may  be  found  in 


♦  A  new  Historical  Grammar,  by  Stolz,  Schmalz,  Landgraf,  and  Wagener,  waa 
Mmounced  by  Tbubnbr  in  1891. 
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the  Erldxiterungen  zur  lateiiiische^i  GrammatiJc  of  Deecke  (1893). 
Many  matters  of  importance  both  in  Etymology  and  Syntax  are 
treated  in  the  Archiv  fur  lateinische  Lexicographie,  and  the  construc- 
tions with  individual  words  are  often  well  discussed  in  Krebs'  Anti- 
barbarus  der  lateinischen  Sprache  (6th  edition,  by  Schmalz,  1886). 

For  the  accentuation  and  pronunciation  of  Latin  we  have  also 
Corssen's  Aussprache,  Vocalismus  und  Betonung  der  lateinischen 
Sprache  (1868,  1870),  and  Seelmann's  Die  Aussprache  des  Latein  (1885). 

For  the  Etymology  we  must  refer  to  BtJCHELER's  Grundriss  der 
lateinischen  Declination  (2d  edition,  by  Windekilde,  1879)  and  to 
Schweizer-Sidler's  Lateinische  Orammatih  (1888)  ;  also  to  many 
articles  in  various  journals,  most  of  which  are  given  by  Stolz.  Indis- 
pensable is  Neue's  Formenlehre  der  lateinischen  Sprache,  of  which  the 
second  volume  of  the  third  edition  has  already  appeared  (1892)  and  the 
first  parts  of  the  third  volume  (1894),  under  the  careful  revision  of 
Wagener  ;  also  Georges'  Lexihon  der  lateinischen  Wortformen  (1890). 

For  the  Formation  of  Words  and  the  relation  of  Latin  forms  to  those 
of  the  related  languages  we  have  Henry's  Precis  de  Orammaire  Com" 
paree  and  Brugmann's  Grundriss  der  vergleichenden  Grammatik,  both 
now  accessible  in  translations.  On  these,  in  connection  with  Schweizer- 
SiDLER,  the  chapter  on  the  Formation  of  Words  has  been  based. 

In  the  historical  treatment  of  the  Syntax  we  must  still  rely  in  large 
measure  on  Draeger's  Historische  Syntax  der  lateinischen  Sprache 
(2d  edition,  1878,  1881),  faulty  and  inaccurate  though  it  often  is: 
many  of  the  false  statements  have  been  corrected  on  the  basis  of  more 
recent  individual  studies  by  Schmalz  ;  but  even  Schmalz  is  not  always 
correct,  and  many  statements  of  his  treatise  have  been  silently  emended 
in  the  present  book.  For  the  theoretical  study  of  some  problems  of 
Latin  Syntax  Haase's  Vorlesungen  uber  lateinische  Sprachwissenschaft 
(1880)  should  not  be  overlooked.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  second 
edition  of  Schmalz,  in  1890,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  various  journals  and  other  publications,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Deecke's  summary  in  Bursian's  Jahresberichi  for  1893,  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  incorporate  in  this  grammar  the  main  results  of 
these  studies  as  far  as  practicable.  We  may  also  draw  attention  to 
the  following  important  articles,  among  others,  some  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  books  above  referred  to  : 

Wolfflin's  numerous  articles  in  the  Archiv  ;  Thielmann's  articles 
in  the  Archiv  on  habere  with  Perfect  Participle  Passive,  and  on  the 
Reciprocal  Relation  ;  Landgraf's  articles  on  the  Figura  Etymologica, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Acta  Seminarii  Frlangensis,  and  on  the 
Future  Participle  and  the  Final  Dative,  in  the  Archiv;  Hale's  treatise 
on  7%e  Cum  Constructions,  attacking  the  theories  of  Hoffmann  {Latein- 
ische Zeitpartikeln,  1874)  and  LtJBBERT  (Die  Syiitax  von  Quonit  1869); 
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Hoffmann's  reply  to  Hale  (1891),  and  Wetzel's  Der  Streii  zmschen 
Hoffmann  und  Hale  (1892) ;  Dahl's  Die  laieinische  Pa.rtikel  ut  (1882), 
with  Gutjahr-Probst's  Der  Oehrauch  von  ut  hei  Terenz  (1888)  ;  Zim- 
mermann's  article  on  quod  und  quia  im  dlleren  Latein  (1880);  Scherer's 
article  on  quando,  in  Studemund's  Studien  ;  Morris's  articles  on  the 
Sentence  Question  in  Flautus  and  Terence  in  the  A.J. P.  (vols.  x.  and 
xi.) ;  Hale's  articles  on  the  Sequence  of  Tenses  in  the  A.  J. P.  (vols.  viii. 
and  ix.),  containing  a  discussion  of  the  earlier  Literature  ;  Elmer's 
articles  on  the  Latin  Prohibitive  in  A.  J.  P.  (vol.  xv.) 

A  bibliography  of  the  treatises  on  Prosody  and  Versification  may 
be  found  in  Gleditsch's  treatise  in  the  second  volume  of  Muller's 
ffandbuch  ;  this,  with  Plessis'  Metrique  Orecque  et  Latine  (1889),  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  the  chapter  on  Prosody ;  but  in  the  treatment 
of  early  metres,  regard  has  been  had  to  Klotz  (Altrdmische  Metrik^ 
1890),  and  to  Lindsay's  recent  papers  on  the  Saturnian  in  the  A.  J.  P. 
(vol.  xiv.).  In  the  matter  of  the  order  of  words  we  have  followed 
Weil's  treatise  on  the  Order  of  Words,  translated  by  Super  (1887). 

The  question  of  the  correct  measurement  of  hidden  quantities  is 
still  an  unsettled  one  in  Latin  ;  for  the  sake  of  consistency  the  usage 
of  Marx,  HlUfsbuchlein  fUr  die  Aussprache  der  lateinischen  Vokale 
in  positionslangen  Silhen  (2d  edition,  1889)  has  been  followed. 

The  quotations  have  been  made  throughout  from  the  Teubner  Text 
editions  except  as  follows  :  Flautus  is  cited  from  the  Triumvirate 
edition  of  Ritschl  ;  Vergil  from  the  Editio  Maior  of  Ribbeck  ;  Ovid 
and  Terence  from  the  Tauchnitz  Texts ;  Hora^  from  the  Editio  Minor 
of  Keller  and  Holder  ;  Lucretius  from  the  edition  of  Munro; 
Ennius  and  Lucilius  from  the  editions  of  L.  Muller  ;  fragmentary 
Scenic  Poets  from  the  edition  of  Ribbeck.  Special  care  has  been 
taken  to  make  the  quotations  exact  both  in  spelling  and  wording  ;  and 
any  variation  in  the  spelling  of  individual  words  is  therefore  due  to 
the  texts  from  which  the  examples  are  drawn. 

Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  modify  the  quotations  in  order  to 
make  them  suitable  for  citation,  we  have  enclosed  within  square 
brackets  words  occurring  in  different  form  in  the  text,  and  in  paren- 
theses words  that  have  been  inserted  ;  where  the  passage  would  not 
yield  to  such  treatment,  Cf.  has  been  inserted  before  the  reference. 
We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add  the  references  in  the  Prosody 
except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  citations  from  early  Latin. 

In  the  spelling  of  Latin  words  used  out  of  quotation,  as  a  rule  n 
and  V  have  been  followed  by  o  rather  than  by  u  ;  but  here  the  require- 
ments of  clearness  and  the  period  of  the  language  have  often  been 
allowed  to  weigh.  Otherwise  we  have  followed  in  the  main  Bram^ 
bach's  HlUfsbuchlein  f&r  lateinische  Eechtschreibung  (translation  by 
McCabe,  1877).  G.  L. 
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LATIN   aRAMMAR. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

Alphabet. 

1.  The  Latin  alphabet  has  twenty-three  letters  : 

ABCDEFGHl  KLM  NOPQRSTVXYZ 

Remarks. — i.  The  sounds  represented  by  0  and  K  were  originally 
distinct,  C  having  the  sound  of  G,  but  they  gradually  approximated 
each  other,  until  C  supplanted  K  except  in  a  few  words,  such  as 
Kalendae,  Kaeso,  which  w^ere  usually  abbreviated,  Kal.,  K,  The  orig- 
inal force  of  0  is  retained  only  in  C.  (for  Gaius)  and  Cn.  (for  Gnaeus). 

2.  J,  the  consonantal  form  of  I,  dates  from  the  middle  ages.  V  repre- 
sented also  the  vowel  u  in  the  Latin  alphabet  ;  and  its  resolution  into 
two  letters — V  for  the  consonant,  and  U  for  the  vowel — also  dates  from 
the  middle  ages.  For  convenience,  V  and  U  are  still  distinguished  in 
this  grammar. 

3.  Y  and  Z  were  introduced  in  the  time  of  Cicero  to  transliterate 

Greek  v  and  J.      In  early  Latin  v  was  represented  by  u  (occasionally 

by  i  or  oi),  and  \  by  ss  or  s.     Z  had  occurred  in  the  earliest  times,  but 

had  been  lost,  and  its  place  in  the  alphabet  taken  by  G,  which  was 

introduced  after  C  acquired  the  sound  of  K. 

Note.— The  Latin  names  for  the  letters  were  :  a,  be,  ce,  de,  e,  ef,  ge,  ha,  i,  ka,  el, 
•m,  en,  0,  pe,  qu  (=  CU),  er,  es,  te,  U,  ex  (ix),  to  be  pronounced  according  to  the 
rules  given  in  3,  7.    For  Y  the  sound  \/as  used,  for  Z  the  Greek  name  (z6ta). 

Vowels. 
2.  The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  (y)  ;  and  are  divided : 

1.  According  to  their  quality  {i,  e.,  the  position  of  the  organs  used 
in  pronunciation),  into 

guttural  (or  back),  a,  0,  u ;  palatal  (or  front),    e,  i,  (yj. 

2.  According  to  their  quantity  or  prolovgafion  {i.  e.,  the  time 
required  for  pronunciation),  into 

•*♦  1512  ^^^^'  ^ "~  ^ '  ^^^^^'  ^  ^  ^ 


3. 

& 

= 

a    in 

e 

= 

e    in 

I 

— 

i     in 

2  VOWELS — DIPHTHONGS — CONSONANTS. 

Remark. — Vowels  whose  quantity  shifts  in  poetry  are  called  com* 
mon  (see  13),  and  are  distinguished  thus  : 

^=^,  by  preference  short;  ^  by  prefei-ence  long. 

Sounds  of  the  Vowels. 

father.  0     =     o     in  bone. 

prey.  Q.     =     oo   in  moon. 

caprice.  y     =     u    in  s^r(French),  German  11. 

Remark. — The  short  sounds  are  only  less  prolonged  in  pronuncia- 
tion than  the  long  sounds,  and  have  no  exact  English  equivalents. 

Diphthongs. 

4.  There  are  but  few  diphthongs  or  double  sounds  in  Latin.  The 
theory  of  the  diphthong  requires  that  both  elements  be  heard  in  a  slur. 
The  tendency  in  Latin  was  to  reduce  diphthongs  to  simple  sounds  ; 
for  example,  in  the  last  century  of  the  republic  ae  was  gliding  into  e, 
which  took  its  place  completely  in  the  third  century  A.  D.  Hence 
arose  frequent  variations  in  spelling  :  as  glaeba  and  glSba,  sod;  so 
^boedlre  and  obsdire,  obey  ;  faenum  (foenum)  and  fSnum,  hay, 

ae     =    aye  (&h-eh).  ei     =     ei      in  ieint  (drawled). 

06     =    oy     in    hoy,  eu    =     eu     in  Spanish  deuda.  (Sh-oo). 

au     =     on     in    our.  (ui    =     we,  almost). 

Note.— Before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  we  find  ai  and  oi  instead  of  ae  and  oe. 

6,  The  sign  ••  (Diceresis — Greek = separation)  over  the  second  vowel 
shows  that  each  sound  is  to  be  pronounced  separately  ;  a6r,  air ; 
OenomatiS)  alo6. 

Consonants. 
6.  Consonants  are  divided  : 

1.  According  to  the  principal  organs  by  which  they  are  pronounced, 
into 

Labials      (lip-sounds):        b,  p,  (ph),   f,  v,  m. 

Dentals      (tooth-sounds):    d,  t,  (th),    1,   n,  r,  s. 

Gutturals  (throat-sounds) :  g,  c,  k,  qu,    (ch),  b,  n  (see  7\ 
Note.— Instead  of  dental  and  guttural^  the  terms  lingucU  and  palatal  are  often  used 

2.  According  to  their  prolongation^  into 

A.  Semi-vowels :  of  which 

1,  m,  n,  r,  are  liquids  (m  and  n  bemg  nasals)* 
h  is  a  breathing, 

•  is  a  stoilant. 
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B.  Mutes:  to  which  belong 

P-mutes,     p,             b,    (ph),  f,     labials. 

T-mutes,    t,              d,     (th),  dentals. 

K-mutes,    k,  c,  qu,  g,    (ch),  gutturals. 

Those  on  the  same  line  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  organ. 
Mutes  are  further  divided  into 


TenuSs 

(thin,  smooth): 

p,    t,    k,  0,  qu,    hard  (surd). 

Mediae 

(middle) : 

b,    d,    g,               soft  (son&nt). 

[Asplratae 

(aspirate,  rough): 

ph,  th,  chj            aspirate. 

Those  on  the  same  line  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  order. 

The  aspirates  were  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury B.  C.  in  the  transliteration  of  Greek  words,  and  thence  extended  to 
some  pure  Latin  words  ;  as,  pulcber,  Gracchus. 

3.  Double  consonants  are  :  z  =  dz  in  adze  ;  x  =  cs  (ks),  gs  ;  i  and  u 
between  two  vowels  are  double  sounds,  half  vowel,  half  consonant. 

Sounds  of  the  Consonants. 

7,  The  consonants  are  sounded  as  in  English,  with  the  following 
exceptions  : 

C  is  hard  throughout  =  k. 

Ch  is  not  a  genuine  Latin  combination  (6,  2).  In  Latin  words  it  is  a 
k  ;  in  Greek  words  a  kh,  commonly  pronounced  as  ch  in  German. 

G  is  hard  throughout,  as  in  get,  give. 

H  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  but  slightly  pronounced  ;  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  it  is  almost  imperceptible. 

I  consonant  (J)  has  the  sound  of  a  broad  y ;  nearly  like  y  in  yule. 

N  has  a  guttural  nasal  sound  before  c,  g,  q,  as  in  anchor,  anguish. 

Qu  =  kw  (nearly)  ;  before  0,  qu  =  c.  In  early  Latin  qu  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  u.  Later,  when  0  was  weakened  to  u,  qu  was  replaced  by  c ; 
thus  quom  became  cum.    Still  later  qu  replaced  c,  yielding  quum. 

B  is  trilled. 

S  and  X  are  always  hard,  as  in  hiss,  aa;e. 

T  is  hard  throughout ;  never  like  t  in  nation. 

TJ  consonant  (V)  is  pronounced  like  the  vowel,  but  with  a  slur.  In 
the  third  century  A.  D.  it  had  nearly  the  sound  of  our  w.  In  Greek  it 
was  frequently  transliterated  by  Oil ;  so  O^lc&X^pios  =  Valerius. 

Phonetic  Variations  In  Vowels  and  Consonants. 

8.  Voivels. 

I.  Weakening. — In  the  formation  of  words  from  roots  or  stems 
short  vowels  show  a  tendency  to  weaken  ;  that  is,  a  tends  to  become  • 
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and  then  i,  or  o  and  then  u,  while  o  tends  towards  e  or  i,  and  u  towards  t 
This  occurs  most  frequently  in  compound  words,  to  a  less  degree  in 
words  formed  by  suffixes.  Diphthongs  are  less  frequently  weakened 
and  long  vowels  very  rarely.  The  principal  rules  for  these  changes  are 
as  follows,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  all  there  are  more  or  less 
frequent  exceptions  : 

A. — I.  In  the  second  part  of  compound  words,  and  in  reduplicated 
words,  the  root- vowel  a  is  weakened  to  S,  which  usually  passes  over 
into  i  in  open  syllables  (11,  R.),  and  often  to  u  before  1  and  labial 
mutes  :  con-scendo  (scando) ;  con-cido  (cadQ) ;  d6-sult5  (salt(»,) ;  fefelli  (fallQ). 
2.  As  final  vowel  of  the  stem  3.  is  weakened  in  the  first  part  of  a  com- 
pound word,  usually  to  i,  rarely  to  0  or  u:  aquili-fer  (aquila-);  causi-dicua 
(causa-).     3.  In  or  before  suffixes,  &  becomes  i:  domi-tus  (doma-). 

Note.— A  frequently  resists  change,  especially  in  verbs  of  the  First  and  Seconfi 
Conjugations :  as,  s5-parare  (parare) ;  circum-iacgre  (iac6re) ;  so  satis-facere 
(facere)  and  others. 

E. — I.  In  the  second  part  of  compound  words,  root  vowel  6  is  usu- 
ally retained  in  a  close  (11,  R.)  syllable,  and  weakened  to  i  in  an  open 
syllable  ;  but  it  is  invariably  retained  before  r :  in-flect5  (fle'^5) ;  ob- 
tineo  (teneo) ;  ad-verto  (verto).  2.  In  or  before  suffixes,  and  in  the  final 
syllable  of  a  word,  it  also  becomes  1 :  geni-tor  (gene-) ;  un-decim  (decern). 

I. — At  the  end  of  a  word  i  is  changed  to  6  :  mare  (mari). 

0. — I.  In  composition  final  stem-vowel  6  is  usually  wf/akened  to  I ; 
before  labials  sometimes  to  u :  agri-cola  (agro-) ;  auru-fex  (usually  auri- 
fex).  2.  In  suffixes,  and  in  final  syllables,  it  is  weakened  to  i  :  amici-tia 
(amico-) ;  gracili-s  (also  gracilu-s). 

U. — In  composition  final  stem-vowel  u  is  usually  weakened  to  I; 
the  same  weakening  occurs  sometimes  within  a  word  or  before  a  suffix  : 
mani-festus  (also  manu-f6stus) ;  lacrima  (early  lacruma). 

AE,  ATI. — In  the  second  part  of  a  compound  word  root-diphthong  ae 
is  usually  weakened  to  I,  but  often  there  is  no  change  ;  au  is  occasion- 
ally changed  to  ti  ;  ex-quir5  (quaere) ;  con-cltido  (claudS). 

2.  Omission, — Vowels  are  frequently  omitted  both  in  simple  and 
compound  words,  either  within  the  word  {syncope)  or  at  the  end  (apo- 
cope) :  dextera  and  dextra  ;  princeps  (for  primceps,  from  prlmiceps) ;  pergO 
(for  perrego) ;  ut  (uti) ;  neu  (ngve). 

3.  Epenthesis, — Vowels  are  sometimes  inserted  to  ease  the  pronun- 
ciation, but  usually  before  liquids  or  in  foreign  words  :  ager  (agro-) 
see  31  ;  Daphing  (=  Daphne) ;  drachuma  (==  drachma). 

4.  Assimilation. — Two  vowels  in  adjoining  syllables  tend  to  become 
like  each  other;  this  assimilation  is  usually  regressive  (i.  e.,  of  the 
first  to  the  second),  especially  when  1  separates  them  ;  it  is  rarely  pro* 
aressive.   Compare  facilis  with  facul,  familia  with  famulus,  bene  with  bonua. 
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5.  A  vowel  before  a  liquid  tends  to  become  u,  less  often  0  or  a : 
adulSscens  and  adolescSns ;  vnlgus  and  volgus ;  decumus  (decern) ;  com- 
pare tempus  with  temporis ;  peperl  (from  pario),  etc, 

9,  Consonants. 

1.  Assimilation, — When  two  consonants  come  together  in  Latin, 
they  tend  to  assimilate  one  to  the  other.  This  assimilation  is  usu- 
ally regressive  ;  sometimes  it  is  'progressive.  It  is  either  complete,  that 
is,  the  two  consonants  become  the  same  ;  or  partial^  that  is,  the  one 
is  made  of  the  same  order  or  same  organ  as  the  other.  These  changes 
occur  both  in  inflection  and  in  composition,  but  they  are  especially 
noteworthy  in  the  last  consonant  of  prepositions  in  composition. 

Scrlp-tum  for  scrib-tum  (regressive  partial) ;  ac-c6dere  for  ad-cgdere 
(regressive  complete) ;  cur-sum  for  cur-tum  (progressive  partial) ;  celer- 
rimus  for  celer-simus  (progressive  complete). 

2.  Partial  Assimilation, — (a)  The  sonants  g  and  b,  before  the  surd  t, 
or  the  sibilant  s,  often  become  surds  (c,  p  );  the  surds  p,  c,  t  before 
liquids  sometimes  become  sonants  (b,  g,  d) ;  the  labials  p,  b  before  n 
become  m;  the  labial  m  before  the  gutturils  c,  q,  g,  h,  i  (j),  the  dentals 
t,  d,  s,  and  the  labials  f,  v,  becomes  n  ;  the  dental  n  before  labials  p,  b, 
m,  becomes  m  ;  r5c-tum  (for  rgg-tum) ;  scrip-si  (for  scrib-si)  ;  seg-mentum 
(for  sec-mentum) ;  som-nus  (for  sop-nus) ;  prin-ceps  (for  prim-ceps). 

Note. — Similar  is  the  change  of  q  (qu)  to  c  before  t  or  S  :  COC-tum  (for  coqu-tum), 

(5)  After  1  and  r,  t  of  the  suffixes  tor,  tus,  turn,  becomes  s  by  progres- 
sive assimilation :  cur-sum  (for  cur-tum). 

3.  Complete  Assimilation. — There  are  many  varieties,  but  the  most 
important  principle  is  that  a  mute  or  a  liquid  tends  to  assimilate  to 
a  liquid  and  to  a  sibilant  :  puella  (puer) ;  cur-rere  (for  cur-sere) ;  c6s-si 
(for  c6d-si) ;  corolla  (corona),  etc. 

4.  Prepositions, — Ab  takes  the  form  a  before  m  or  v,  and  in  a-fui ; 
appears  as  au  in  au-fer3,  au-fugio  ;  as  abs  before  c,  t ;  as  as  before 
p.  Ad  is  assimilated  before  c,  g,  1,  p,  r,  s,  t,  with  more  or  less 
regularity  ;  before  gn,  sp,  sc,  st,  it  often  appears  as  a.  Ante  appears 
rarely  as  anti.  Cum  appears  as  com  before  b,  m,  p ;  con  before  c,  d,  f,  g, 
i,  q,  s,  V  ;  c5  before  gn,  n  ;  assimilated  sometimes  before  1  and  r.  Ex 
becomes  6  before  b,  d,  g,  i  (j),  1,  m,  n,  r,  v  ;  ef  or  ec,  before  f.  In  usually 
becomes  im  before  b,  m,  p ;  before  1,  r  it  is  occasionally  assimilated  ; 
the  same  holds  good  of  the  negative  prefix  in.  Ob  is  usually  assimi- 
lated before  c,  f,  g,  p  j  appears  as  0  in  o-mitto,  o-peri5,  obs  in  obs-ol6sc5, 
and  OS  in  ostendS.  Sub  is  assimilated  before  c,  f,  g,  p,  r  ;  appears  as  sus 
in  a  few  words,  as  sus-cipi5  ;  occasionally  su  before  s,  as  su-spiciS.  Trans 
sometimes  becomes  tra  before  d,  i  (j),  n ;  tran  before  s.  Amb-  (insepa- 
rable) loses  b  before  a  consonant,  and  am  is  sometimes  assimilated.  Cir- 
com  sometimes  drops  m  before  i.    Dis  becomes  dif  before  f ;  dir  before  a 
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vowel ;  dl  before  consonants,  except  c,  p,  q,  t,  s,  followed  by  a  vowel, 
when  it  is  usually  unchanged.  The  d  of  red  and  sed  is  usually  dropped 
before  consonants. 

Note.— In  early  Latin  assimilation  is  much  less  common  than  in  the  classical 
period. 

5.  Dissimilation. — To  avoid  the  harshness  of  sound  when  two  sylla- 
bles begin  with  the  same  letter,  the  initial  letter  of  the  one  is  often 
changed ;  this  is  true  especially  of  liquids,  but  occasionally  of  other 
letters :  singu-la-ris  (for  singu-la-lis) ;  merl-di6  (for  medi-di6). 

Note.— This  principle  often  regulates  the  use  of  -brum  or  -bulum,  and  of  -crum 
or  -culum  in  word  formation  (181,  6) :  compare  perlculum  with  simulacrum. 

6.  Omission. — (a)  When  a  word  closes  with  a  doubled  consonant  or 
a  group  of  consonants,  the  final  consonant  is  regularly  dropped  in 
Latin  ;  sometimes  after  the  preceding  consonant  has  been  assimilated 
to  it.  In  the  middle  of  a  word,  after  a  long  syllable,  ss  and  11  are  sim- 
plified ;  11  is  sometimes  simplified  after  a  short  vowel,  which  is  then 
lengthened  if  the  syllable  is  accented  {compensatory  lengthening)  ;  but 
if  the  syllable  is  unaccented,  such  lengthening  need  not  take  place.  In 
this  case  other  doubled  consonants  may  also  be  simplified. 

fel  (for  fell) ;  lac  (for  lact) ;  vigil  (for  vigils) ;  lapis  (for  lapid-s,  lapiss) ; 
misl  (for  mIs-si) ;  villa  and  vilicus  ;  but  currus  and  curulis. 

Note.— X  is  retained,  even  after  1  and  r,  as  in  calx,  arx ;  also  ps,  bs,  as  in  stirps, 
urbs ;  ms  is  found  in  hiems  only. 

(5)  In  the  tendency  to  easier  pronunciation  consonants  are  often 
dropped  both  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  a  word  : 
stimulus  (for  stigmulus)  ;  pastor  (for  pasctor) ;  ai(5  (for  aliiO) ;  natus  (for 
gnatus,  retained  in  early  Latin,  rarely  later) ;  latus  (for  tlatus),  etc. 

7.  Fpenthesis. — Between  m  and  1,  m  and  s,  m  and  t,  ap  is  generated: 
ex-em-p-lum  (ex-im5) ;  com-p-si  (c5m5) ;  em-p-tus  (emO). 

8.  Metathesis  or  transposition  of  consonants  occurs  sometimes  in 
Latin,  especially  in  Perfect  and  Supine  forms  :  cemO  ;  Pf .  cr6-vl,  etc. 

Syllables, 

10.  The  syllable  is  the  unit  of  pronunciation  ;  it  consists 
of  a  vowel,  or  a  vowel  and  one  or  more  consonants. 

A  word  has  as  many  syllables  as  it  contains  separate  vowels 
and  diphthongs. 

In  dividing  a  word  into  syllables,  a  consonant,  between 
two  vowels,  belongs  to  the  second  ;  a-mo,  /  love  ;  li-xa,  a 
sutler. 
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Any  combination  of  consonants  that  can  begin  a  word 
(including  mn,  under  Greek  influence)  belongs  to  the  fol- 
lowing vowel  ;  in  other  combinations  the  first  consonant 
belongs  to  the  preceding  vowel  :  a-sper,  rougli ;  fau-stus, 
luclcy  ;  li-bri,  hoohs  ;  a-mnis,  river. 

Remarks. — i.  The  combinations  incapable  of  beginning  a  word  are 
(a)  doubled  consonants  :  sic-cus,  dry ;  (b)  a  liquid  and  a  consonant : 
al-mus,  fostering  ;  am-b5)  both  ;  an-guis,  snake  ;  ar-bor,  tree, 

2.  Compounds  are  treated  by  the  best  grammarians  as  if  their  parts 
were  separate  words  :  ab-ig5,  I  drive  off ;  rSs-pHblica,  commonwealth, 

11.  The  last  syllable  of  a  word  is  called  the  ultimate 
(altima,  last) ;  the  next  to  the  last  the  penult  (paene,  almost y 
and  ultima) ;  the  one  before  the  penult,  the  antepenult 
(ante,  before,  and  paenultima). 

Remark. — A  syllable  is  said  to  be  open  when  it  ends  with  a  vowel ; 
close,  when  it  ends  with  a  consonant. 

Quantity. 

12.  I.  A  syllable  is  said  to  be  long  hy  nature,  when  it 
contains  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  :  mos,  custom  ;  caelum, 
heaven. 

Remarks. — i.  A  vowel  before  nf,  ns,  gruy  gn,  is  long  by  nature : 
InfSlIx,  unlucky  ;  m6nsa,  table  ;  agmeii)  train  ;  agnus,  lamb.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  n  has  disappeared  from  the  written  word  ;  so  in 
some  substantival  terminations  :  5s  (Ace.  PL,  2d  decL),  fis  (Ace.  PL, 
4th  decl.)  ;  in  adjectives  in  5sus  (fSrmOsus,  shapely,  for  fSrmOnsus)  ;  in 
the  numerical  termination  6sinms  {—  Snsimus).     See  95,  n.  5. 

2.  Before  i  consonant  (j)  a  vowel  is  long  by  nature :  Pomp6iti8, 
Pompey ;  except  in  compounds  of  iugum,  yoke  (bi-iugus,  two-horse), 
and  in  a  few  other  words. 

Note.— From  about  134  to  about  74  B.  C.  a,  S,  d,  were  often  represented  by  aa,  ee, 
UU ;  I  by  ei.  From  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  second  century  I  was  indicated  by  a 
lengthened  I.  From  Sulla's  time  until  the  third  century  long  vowels  (rarely,  however,  I) 
were  indicated  by  an  Apex  ('). 

2.  A  syllable  is  said  to  be  long  ly  position,  when  a  short 
vowel  is  followed  by  two  or  more  consonants,  or  a  double 
consonant :  ^rs,  art ;  cSlluin,  neck  ;  ibrumpO,  /  ireak  off ; 
p6r  mare,  through  the  sea  j  n^x,  murder. 
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3.  A  syllable  is  said  to  be  short  when  it  contains  a  short 
vowel,  which  is  not  followed  by  two  or  more  consonants : 
l6cus,  place  ;  tabula,  picture. 

Remark. — A  vowel  is  short  hy  nature  when  followed  by  another 
vowel,  or  by  nt,  nd :  dSus,  Ood ;  innocdntia,  innocence ;  amftiidus,  to  he 
loved. 

13.  A  syllable  ending  in  a  short  vowel,  followed  by  a  mute 
with  1  or  r,  is  said  to  be  common  (anceps,  doubtful)  :  tenS- 
brae,  darkness. 

Remark. — In  prose  such  syllables  are  always  short.  In  poetry  they 
were  short  in  early  times,  common  in  the  Augustan  period, 

14.  Every  diphthong,  and  every  vowel  derived  from  a 
diphthong,  or  contracted  from  other  vowels,  is  long:  saevus, 
cruel;  concludo,  I  shut  up  (from  claudo,  I  shut)  \  cogo  (from 
CO  ag5),  /  drive  together. 

Accentuation. 

15.  I.  Dissyllabic  words  have  the  accent  or  stress  on  the 
penult :  6quos  {■=•  equus),  horse. 

2.  Polysyllabic  words  have  the  accent  on  the  penult,  when 
the  penult  is  long ;  on  the  antepenult,  when  the  penult  is 
short  or  common  :  mandare,  to  commit ;  mandSre,  to  chew  ; 
intSgrum,  entire;  circumdare,  to  surround;  sup6rstit6s, 
survivors. 

Remarks. — i.  The  little  appendages  (enclitics),  que,  ve,  ne,  add  an 
accent  to  the  ultimate  of  words  accented  on  the  antepenult :  luminaque, 
cmd  lights  ;  fluminave,  or  rivers  ;  vomerene  1  from  a  ploughshare  9  Dis- 
syllables and  words  accented  on  the  penult  are  said  to  shift  their  accent 
to  the  final  syllable  before  an  enclitic  :  egomet,  /  indeed  ;  amareve,  or 
to  love  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  ordinary  rule  of  accentuation 
was  followed. 

2.  Compounds  (not  prepositional)  of  facere  and  dare  retain  the 
accent  on  the  verbal  form  :  calefacit,  v6numdare. 

3.  Vocatives  and  genitives  of  substantives  in  ius  of  the  second  de- 
clension, as  well  as  genitives  of  substantives  in  ium,  retain  the  accent 
on  the  same  syllable  as  the  nominative  :  Vergili. 

Note.— Other  exceptions  will  be  noted  as  they  occur.  In  the  older  language  the 
accent  was  not  bounded  by  the  antepenult :  accipid  (accipiS),  cdncuti5  (conciLtiO). 
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Parts  of  Speech. 

16.  The  Parts  of  Speech  are  the  Noun  (Substantive  and 
Adjective),  the  Pronoun,  the  Verb,  and  the  Particles  (Ad- 
verb, Preposition,  and  Conjunction),  defined  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Substantive  gives  a  name:  vir,  a  mail ;  Codes, 
Codes  ;  donum,  a  gift. 

2.  The  Adjective  adds  a  quality  to  the  Substantive  :  bonus 
vir,  a  good  ma7i. 

3.  The  Pronoun  points  out  without  describing  :  hlc,  this  ; 
ille,  that ;  ego,  /. 

4.  The  Veri  expresses  a  complete  thought,  whether  asser- 
tion, wish,  or  command  ;  amat,  he  loves  ;  amet,  may  he  love  j 
ama,  love  thou  ! 

5.  The  Adverb  ^ho^^^  circumstances. 

6.  The  Preposition  shows  local  relation. 

7.  The  Conjunction  shows  connection. 

Remarks. — i.  Substantive  is  short  for  noun-substantive,  and  ad- 
jective for  noun-adjective.    Substantives  are  often  loosely  called  nouns. 

2.  The  Interjection  is  either  a  mere  cry  of  feeling  :  ah !  a^  /  and  does 
not  belong  to  language,  or  falls  under  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
classes. 

3.  The  Particles  are  mainly  mutilated  forms  of  the  noun  and  pro- 
noun. 

Notes— 1.  The  difference  between  substantive  and  adjective  is  largely  a  difference 
of  mobility  ;  that  is,  the  substantive  is  fixed  in  its  application  and  the  adjective  is  general. 

2.  Noun  and  pronoun  have  essentially  the  same  inflection  ;  but  they  are  commonly 
separated,  partly  on  account  of  the  difference  in  signification,  partly  on  account  of 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  pronominal  forms. 

Inflection. 

17.  Injlection  (inflexio,  iendiiig)  is  that  change  in  the 
form  of  a  word  (chiefly  in  the  end)  which  shows  a  change  in 
the  relations  of  that  word.  The  noun,  pronoun,  and  verb  are 
inflected  ;  the  particles  are  not  capable  of  further  inflection. 

The  inflection  of  nouns  and  pronouns  is  called  declension^ 
and  nouns  and  pronouns  are  said  to  be  declined. 

The  inflection  of  verbs  is  called  conjugation^  and  verbs 
are  said  to  be  conjugated. 
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The  Substantive. 


18.  A  Substantive  is  either  concrete  or  abstract ;  concrete 
when  it  gives  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  abstract  when 
it  gives  the  name  of  a  quality  ;  as  amicitia,  friendship. 

Concrete  substantives  are  either  proper  or  common  : 
Proper  when  they  are  proper,  or  peculiar,  to  certain  per- 
sons, places,  or  things:  Horatius,  Horace;  Neapolis,  Naples; 
Padus,  Po. 

Common  when  they  are  common  to  a  whole  class : 
dominus,  a  lord  ;  urbs,  a  city  ;  amnis,  a  river. 

Gender  of  Substantives. 

19.  For  the  names  of  animate  beings,  the  gender  is  deter- 
mined by  the  signification  ;  for  things  and  qualities,  by  the 
termination. 

Names  of  males  are  masculine  ;  names  of  females,  femi- 
nine. Masculine :  Romulus;  Ifippiter;  vir,  man;  equus,  horse. 
Feminine  :  Cornelia :  Itln5 ;  femina,  woman ;  equa,  mare. 

20.  Some  classes  of  words,  without  natural  gender,  have 
their  gender  determined  by  the  signification  : 

1.  All  names  of  months  and  winds,  most  names  of  rivers, 
and  many  names  of  mountains  are  masculine  ;  as  :  Aprllis, 
April,  the  openi7ig  month  ;  Aqnilo,  the  north  wind;  Albis, 
the  River  Elbe ;  AthSs,  Mount  Athos. 

Remarks. — i.  Names  of  months,  winds,  and  rivers  were  looked 
upon  as  adjectives  in  agreement  with  masculine  substantives  under- 
stood (mgnsis,  month ;  ventus,  wind;  fluvius,  amnis,  river). 

2.  Of  the  rivers,  Allia,  LSthfi,  Matrona,  Sagra,  Styx  are  feminine  ; 
Albnla)  Aclier5n,  Gammna  vary,  being  sometimes  masculine,  some- 
times feminine. 

3.  Of  the  mountains,  AlpSs,  the  Alps,  is  feminine  ;  so,  too,  sundry 
(Greek)  names  in  a  (G.  ae),  6  (G.  Ss)  :  Aetna  (usually),  Calpfi, 
CyllenS,  Hybla,  Ida,  Ossa  (usually),  Oeta  (usually),  RhodopC,  Pholofi,  Pyr6n8, 
and  Carambis,  PelOris.  PClion  and  SOracte  (usually),  and  names  of  moun- 
tains in  a  (G.  Oram),  as  Maenala  (G.  MaenalOmm),  are  neuter. 

II.  Names  of  countries  (terrae,  fern.),  islands  (insulae, 
fem.)^  cities  (urb68,/<?m.),  plants  (plantae,/(?m.),  and  trees 
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(arborfifl, /em.),  are /(^mimn^;  Aegyptus,  Egypt;   Rhodus, 
Rhodes  ;  pirns,  a  pear-tree  ;  abies,  a  fir -tree. 

Remarks. — i.  Names  of  countries  and  islands  in  us  (ob)  (G.  i)  are 
masculine,  except  Aegyptus,  GMus,  GhersonSsus,  Cyprus,  Delos,  Splrus, 
LSmnos,  Lesbos,  Peloponnesus,  Bhodus,  Samos,  Bosporus  (the  country). 

2.  Many  Greek  names  of  cities  follow  the  termination.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  republic  many  feminine  names  change  the  ending  -us 
to  -um  and  become  neuter :  Abydus  and  Abydum,  Saguntus  and 
Saguntum. 

3.  Most  names  of  trees  with  stems  in  -tro  (N.  -ter)  are  masculine  : 
oleaster,  mid  olive  ;  pinaster,  wild  pine.  So  also  most  shrubs  :  dUmus, 
bramble-bush ;  rhOs,  sumach.  Neuter  are  acer,  maple  ;  iSser,  a  plant ; 
papSver,  poppy  (also  masc.  in  early  Latin)  ;  r5bur,  oaJc ;  slier,  willow  ; 
siser,  skirret  (occasionally  masc.)  ;  saber,  cork-tree;  taber,  mushroom, 

III.  All  indeclinable  substantives,  and  all  words  and 
phrases  treated  as  indeclinable  substantives,  are  neuter :  fis, 
right;  &  longum,  a  long;  scire  tuum,  thy  knowi7ig ;  triste 
vale,  a  sad  '^fareiuell.^' 

21.  I.  Substantives  which  have  but  one  form  for  mascu- 
line and  feminine  are  said  to  be  of  common  gender  :  clvis, 
citizen  (male  or  female) ;  comes,  companion  ;  i^dex,  judge. 

2.  Substantlva  mobilia  are  words  of  the  same  origin,  whose 
different  terminations  designate  difference  of  gender :  ma- 
gister,  mastery  teacher ;  magistra,  mistress;  servus,  serva, 
slave  (masc.  and  fem.) ;  victor,  victrlx,  conqueror  (masc.  and 
fem.). 

3.  If  the  male  and  female  of  animals  have  but  one  desig- 
nation, mas,  male,  and  femina,  female^  are  added,  when  it  ia 
necessary  to  be  exact :  pavO  mas  (masculus),  peacock ;  pftv6 
fi^mina,  peahen.  These  substantives  are  called  epicene 
(4ir(K0ii^,  utrique  generl  commUnia,  common  to  each 
gender). 

Number. 

22.  In  Latin  there  are  two  numbers :  the  Singular, 
denoting  one ;  the  Plural,  denoting  more  than  one. 

Remark. — The  Bual^  denoting  two,  occurs  in  Latin  only  in  two 
words  (duo,  two;  amb9,  both)^  in  the  nominative  and  vocative  of  the 
masculine  and  neuter. 
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Cases. 

23.  In  Latin  there  are  six  cases  : 

1.  Nominative  (Case  of  the  Subject), 

Answers  :  who  9  what  9 

2.  Genitive  (Case  of  the  Complement). 

Answers  :  whose  9  whereof  9 

3.  Dative  (Case  of  Indirect  Object  or  Personal  Interest). 

Answers  :  to  whom  9  for  whom  9 

4.  Accusative  (Case  of  Direct  Object). 

Answers  :  whom  9  what  9 

5.  Vocative  (Case  of  Direct  Address). 

6.  Ablative  (Case  of  Adverbial  Relation). 

Answers  :  where  9  whence  9  wherewith  9 

Note.— These  six  cases  are  the  remains  of  a  larger  number.  The  Locative  (answers . 
where  f),  is  akin  to  the  Dative,  and  coincident  with  it  in  the  Ist  and  3d  Declensions  ; 
in  the  2d  Declension  it  is  lost  in  the  Genitive  ;  it  is  often  blended  with  the  Ablative  in 
/o?7W,  regularly  in  syntax.  The  Instrumental  (answers:  wherewith?)^  which  is 
found  in  other  members  of  the  family,  is  likewise  merged  in  the  Ablative. 

24.  I.  According  to  their  /orm^  the  cases  are  divided  into 
strong  and  lueah  :  The  strong  cases  are  Nominative,  Accusa- 
tive, and  Vocative.  The  weak  cases  are  Genitive,  Dative, 
and  Ablative. 

2.  According  to  their  syntactical  use,  the  cases  are  divided 
into  Casus  Recti,  or  Independent  Cases,  and  Casus  ObllquI,  or 
Dependent  Cases.  Nominative  and  Vocative  are  C^sHs 
Recti,  the  rest  Casus  Obllqul. 

25.  The  case-forms  arise  from  the  combination  of  the  casB" 
endings  with  the  stein, 

I.  The  stem  is  that  which  is  common  to  a  class  of  forma- 
tions. 

Notes.— 1.  The  stem  is  often  so  much  altered  by  contact  with  the  case-ending,  and 
the  case-ending  so  much  altered  by  the  wearing  away  of  vowels  and  consonants^ 
that  they  can  be  determined  only  by  scientific  analysis.  So  in  the  paradigm  inSnsa, 
the  stem  is  not  m6ns,  but  m6nsa,  the  final  a  having  been  absorbed  by  the  ending  in 
the  Dative  and  Ablative  Plural  mgnsis.  So  -d,  the  ending  of  the  Ablative  Singular, 
has  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  locative  ending  has  undergone  many  changes  (6,  ei,  I, 
ft).    The  "  crude  form  "it  is  often  impossible  to  ascertain. 

%  l^iie  root  is  an  ultimate  stem,  and  the  determination  of  the  root  belongs  to  couir 
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paratlve  etymology.  The  stem  may  be  of  any  length,  the  root  was  probably  a  mono- 
syllable. In  penna  the  stem  is  penna- ;  in  pennula,  pennula- ;  in  pennatulus, 
pennatulo-;  the  root  is  pet  (petna,  pesna,  penna),  and  is  found  in  pet-ere,  ^o /o/Z 
upon^  tojlyat;  Greek,  Tre'T-ojutai,  -nnpov  ;  English, /ea^^cn 

2.  The  case-endings  are  as  follows,  early  forms  being  printed  in 
parenthesis  : 

Sg.- 


•N.V. 

Wanting  or  m.  f .  -s ;  n.  -m.    Pl.—N.  V. 

-es  (eis,  is);  -i;  n.  -a. 

G. 

-is  (-OS,  -us,  -es);  -i.                       G. 

-um(om);  -rum(som). 

D. 

-i  (-e,  -ei).                                      D. 

-bus;  -is. 

Ac. 

-m,  -em.                                           Ac. 

-s  (for  -ns) ;  n.  -a. 

Ab. 

Wanting  (or  -d) ;  -e.                       Ab. 
Declensions. 

-bus;  -is. 

26,  There  are  five  declensions  in  Latin^  whicli  are  charac- 
terised by  the  final  letter  of  their  respective  stems  {stem- 
characteristic). 

For  practical  purposes  and  regularly  in  lexicons  they  are  also  im- 
properly distinguished  by  the  ending  of  the  Genitive  Singular. 


Stem  Characteristic. 

Genitive  i 

I. 

&(a). 

ae. 

II. 

6. 

I. 

III. 

i,  %  a  consonant. 

Is. 

IV. 

H. 

Us. 

V. 

6. 

M. 

Remark. — The  First,  Second,  and  Fifth  Declensions  are  called 
Vowel  Declensions  ;  the  Third  and  Fourth,  which  really  form  but  one, 
the  Consonant  Declension,  i  and  u  being  semi-consonants. 

27.  The  case-endings  in  combination  with  the  stem-char- 
acteristics give  rise  to  the  following  systems  of  terminations : 


Singular. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

N. 

a. 

us  (os)  ;  wanting  ;  um  (om). 

s;  wanting. 

G. 

ae  (as,  ai, 

ai). 

I(ei). 

is  (us,  es). 

D. 

ae  (ai). 

6  (oi). 

I  (^,  i). 

Ac. 

am. 

um  (om). 

em,  im. 

V. 

a. 

e  ;  wanting  ;  um  (om). 

8. 

Ab. 

5  (fid). 

5(6d). 

e,  I  (ed,  id). 
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IV. 

V. 

N.V. 

us;  tl. 

8s. 

G. 

Us  (uos,  uis). 

tt,6(e8). 

D. 

ul,  tl  (uei). 

Si,  6. 

Ac. 

urn;  0. 

em. 

Ab. 

11. 

Plural. 

6. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

N  V. 

ae. 

I(oe,  S,  ei);  ft. 

6b  (€is,  Is)  ; 

G. 

fimm. 

tun  (om),  Orum. 

um,  iom. 

D.  A. 

Is  (eis) ;  Sbus. 

Is  (eis),  ibus. 

ibus. 

Ac. 

Ss. 

Os;  ft. 

ls,es;a,ia. 

IV. 

V. 

N.V. 

Us  (ues,  uus) ;  ua. 

6s. 

G. 

nam. 

6nim. 

D.  A. 

ubus,  ibus. 

ebus. 

Ae. 

Gs;  ua. 

68. 

a,  ia. 


Note.— Final  -s  and  -m  are  frequently  omitted  in  early  Inscriptiona 

28.  General  Rules  of  Declension. 

I.  For  the  strotiir  cases  : 

»-» 

Neuter  substantives  have  the  Nominative  and  the  Vocative  like  the 
Accusative  ;  in  the  Plural  the  strong  cases  always  end  in  ft. 

In  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Declensions  the  strong  cases  are 
alike  in  the  Plural. 

The  Vocative  is  like  the  Nominative,  except  in  the  Singular  of  the 
Second  Declension  when  the  Nominative  ends  in  -us. 

II.  For  the  weak  cases  : 

The  Dative  and  the  Ablative  Plural  have  a  common  form. 

FIRST    DECLENSION. 

29.  The  stem  ends  in  i,  which  is  weakened  from  an 
original  ft.     The  Nominative  has  no  ending. 


Sg.-N. 

m6nsa(f.), 

the  tablet 

a  table. 

G. 

mensae, 

of  the  table, 

of  a  table. 

D. 

mSnsae, 

to,  for  the  table^ 

to,  for  a  table. 

Ac. 

m6nsam, 

the  table, 

a  table. 

V. 

m6nsa, 

0  table  ! 

table  ! 

Ab. 

m6ns&, 

from,  tvith,  by, 

the  table, 

from,  with,  by, 

u-N. 

mfinsae, 

G. 

mensSrum) 

D. 

mensis, 

Ac. 

mensSs, 

V. 

mensae, 

Ab. 

mensIS) 
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the  tables,  tables. 

of  the  tables,  of  tables. 

to,  for  the  tables,  to,  for  tables, 

the  tables,  tables. 

0  tables  !  tables  ! 

from,  with,  by,  the  tables,  from,  with,  by,  tables. 

Remarks. — i.  The  early  ending  of  the  Gen.,  Ss,  found  in  a  few  casCvS 
In  early  poets,  is  retained  in  the  classical  period  (but  not  in  Caesar  or 
Livy)  only  in  the  form  familias,  of  a  family,  in  combination  with  pater, 
father,  mfiter,  mother,  fllius,  son,  filia,  daughter,  viz. :  paterfamiliSs, 
mSterfamiliSS)  fllius  families,  fllia  families. 

2.  The  Loc.  Sing,  is  like  the  Genitive:  ROmae,  at  Rome;  mllitiae, 
abroad. 

3.  The  Gen.  PI.  sometimes  takes  the  form  -um  instead  of  -Smm; 
this  occurs  chiefly  in  the  Greek  words  amphora  {amphora,  measure  of 
tonnage),  and  draclima,  franc — {Greek  coin).  The  poets  make  frequent 
use  of  this  form  in  Greek  patronymics  in  -da,  -das,  and  compounds  of 
-cola  (from  col(J,  I  inhabit)  and  -gena  (from  root  gen,  beget). 

4.  The  ending  -abus  is  found  (along  with  the  regular  ending)  in  the 
Dat.  and  Abl.  PI.  of  dea,  goddess,  and  filia,  daughter.  In  late  Latin 
the  use  of  this  termination  becomes  more  extended. 

NoTBs.— 1.  A  very  few  masc.  substantives  show  Nom.  Sing,  in  Ss  in  early  Latin. 

2.  A  form  of  the  Gen.  Sing,  in  gl,  subsequent  to  that  in  as,  is  found  in  early 
inscriptions,  and  not  unfrequently  in  early  poets,  but  only  here  and  there  in  classical 
poetry  (Vbrg.,  A.,  3,  354,  etc.)  and  never  in  classical  prose. 

3.  The  early  ending  of  the  Dat.  al  (sometimes  contracted  into  g),  is  found  occa 
Bionally  in  inscriptions  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  language. 

4.  The  older  ending  of  the  Abl.,  fid,  belongs  exclusively  to  early  Latin.  Inscriptions 
show  €l8  for  Is  in  Dat.  and  Abl.  PL,  and  once  fis  in  the  Dat.  Plural. 

30.  Rule  of  Oender. — Substantives  of  the  First  Declen- 
sion are  feminine,  except  when  males  are  meant. 
Hadria,  the  Adriatic,  is  masculine. 

SECOND    DECLENSION. 

81.  The  stem  ends  in  5,  which  in  the  classical  period  is 
weakened  to  ft,  except  after  u  (vowel  or  consonant),  where  6  is 
retained  until  the  first  century  A.D.  In  combination  with 
the  case-endings  it  merges  into  6  or  disappears  altogether. 
In  the  Vocative  (except  in  neuters)  it  is  weakened  to  6. 

The  Nominative  ends  in  s  (m.  and  f.)  and  m  (n.).  But 
many  masculine  stems  in  which  the  final  vowel,  fi,  is  preceded 
by  r,  drop  the  (os)  us  and  e  of  the  Nominative  and  Vocative, 
and  insert  6  before  the  r  if  it  was  preceded  by  a  consonant 


i6 
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32.  I.  Stems  in  -ro.  The  following  stems  in  -ro  do  not  drop  the(08) 
us  and  e  of  the  Nom.  and  Voc. :  erus,  master ;  hesperus,  evening  star  ; 
icterus,  jaundice  ;  iuniperus,  juniper  ;  mSrus,  mulberry  ;  numerus,  num^ 
her ;  taurus,  hull ;  virus,  venom;  umerus,  shoulder;  uterus,  womb. 

Note.— Socerus  is  found  in  early  Latin.    Plautus  uses  uterum  (n.)  once. 

2.  In  the  following  words  the  stem  ends  in  -ero  and  the  e  is  there- 
fore retained  throughout  :  adulter,  adulterer ;  gener,  son-in-law;  Liber, 
god  of  wine ;  puer,  boy;  socer,  father-in-law;  vesper,  evening;  and  in 
words  ending  in  -fer  and  -ger,  from  fero,  /  bear,  and  gerS,  /  carry,  as, 
signifer,  standard-bearer,  armiger,  armor -hearer , 

Also  IbSr  and  CeltibSr  (names  of  nations)  have  in  the  Plural  IbSri 
and  Celtibgrl. 

33.  Hortus  (m.),  garden;  puer  (m.),  boy;  ager  (m.), 
field  ;  bellum  (n.),  luar  ;  are  thus  declined  : 


:.--N. 

hortus, 

puer. 

ager. 

bellum, 

G. 

horti. 

pueri. 

agri, 

belli, 

D. 

hortS, 

puerS, 

agro. 

bells, 

Ac. 

hortum, 

puerum, 

agrum, 

bellum, 

V. 

borte. 

puer. 

ager. 

bellumi, 

Ab. 

hortS. 

puer5. 

agr5. 

bells. 

^~N. 

borti, 

pueri, 

agri. 

bella, 

G. 

hortorum, 

puerSrum, 

agrSrum, 

bellSrunii 

D. 

bortis, 

puerls, 

agrls, 

bellls. 

Ac. 

bortSs, 

puerSs, 

agr5s. 

bella. 

V. 

borti, 

pueri. 

agri, 

bella, 

Ab. 

bortis. 

pueris. 

agris. 

bellis. 

Remarks. — i.  Stems  in  -io  have  Gen.  Sing,  for  the  most  part  in  i  until 
the  first  century  A.  D.,  without  change  of  accent :  ingeni  (N.  ingenium), 
<J/  genius,  Vergili,  of  Vergil.     See  15,  r.  3. 

2.  Proper  names  in  -ius  (stems  in  -io)  have  Voc.  in  i,  without  change 
of  accent :  Antoni,  TuUi,  Gai,  Vergili.  Filius,  son,  and  genius,  genius, 
form  their  Voc.  in  like  manner  :  fili,  geni.  In  solemn  discourse  -us  of 
the  Nom.  is  employed  also  for  the  Vocative.  (See  Liv.  i.  24,  7.)  So 
regularly  deus,  Ood  ! 

3.  The  Loc.  Sing,  ends  in  i  (apparent  Genitive),  as  Bbodi,  at  Rhodes, 
Tarenti,  at  Tarentum, 

4.  In  the  Gen.  PI.  -urn  instead  of  -5rum  is  found  in  words  denoting 
coins  and  measures  ;  as,  nummum,  of  moneys  (also  -Drum)  =  sSstertium,  of 
sesterces  ;  dSnarium  (occasionally  -orum) ;  talentum  (occasionally  -orum) ; 
tetrachmum ;  medium  (also  -5rum),  of  measures ;  ifigerum ;  medimnum ; 
stadium  (also  -Oram).     Likewise  in  some  names  of  persons  :  deum  (also 
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°5niin) ;  fabmm  (in  technical  expressions  ;  as  praefectus  fabrum,  other- 
wise -/Jriim) ;  liberum  (also  -Srum) ;  virum  (poetical,  except  in  technical 
expressions,  as  triumvirum) ;  socium  (also  -orum).  Some  other  examples 
are  poetical,  rare  or  late. 

5.  The  Loc.  PL  is  identical  with  the  Dative  :  Delphis,  at  Delphi. 

6.  Deus,  Ood,  is  irregular.  In  addition  to  the  forms  already  men- 
tioned, it  has  in  Nom.  PI.  del,  dil,  dl ;  in  Dat.  and  Abl.  PI.  dels, 
dils,  dis. 

Notes.— 1.  The  ending  -61  for  -I  in  tlie  Gen.  Sing.  i8  found  only  in  inscriptions  8ub- 
sequent  to  the  third  Pnnic  War. 

2.  Puer,  boy,  forms  Voc.  puere  in  early  Latin. 

3.  The  original  Abl.  ending  -d  belongs  to  early  inscriptions. 

4.  In  early  inscriptions  the  Nom.  PI.  ends  occasionally  in  Ss,  eis,  Is  ;  magistrSs 
(for  xnagistrl)  vireis  (for  virl).  The  rare  endings  06  and  6  (ploirumS  for  plOrimD 
and  the  not  uncommon  ending  ei  belong  to  the  same  period. 

5.  Inscriptions  often  show  eiS  for  Is  in  Dat.  and  Abl.  Plural. 

34.  Rule  of  Gender. — Substantives  in  -us  are  masculine  ; 
in  -um  neuter. 

Exceptions. — Feminine  are  :  1st.  Cities  and  islands,  as,  Corinthus, 
Samns.  2d.  Most  trees,  as,  fagus,  heech ;  pirus,  pear-tree,  3d.  Many- 
Greek  nouns,  as,  atomus,  atom ;  dialectus,  dialect ;  methodus,  method  ; 
paragraphus,  paragraph;  periodus,  'period.  4th.  AIvus,  helly  (m.  in 
Plaut.)  ;  colus  (61,  N.  5),  distaff  (also  m.)  ;  humus,  ground  ;  vannus, 
wheat-fan. 

Neuters  are  :  pelagus,  sea  ;  virus,  venom  ;  vulgus,  the  rabble  (some- 
times masculine). 
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35.  I.  The  stem  ends  in  a  consonant,  or  in  the  close 
vowels  i  and  u. 

2.  The  stems  are  divided  according  to  their  last  letter, 
called  the  stem-characteristic,  following  the  subdivisions  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  : 

I. — Consonant  Stems.  II. —  Vowel  Stems. 

A.  Liquid  stems,  ending  in  1,  m,  n,  r.  1.  Ending  in  i, 

B.  Sibilant  stems,  ending  in  s.  2.  Ending  in  u, 

{  1.  Ending  in  a  P-mute,  b,p.      (Compare  the  Fourth 

C.  Mute  stems,  ■<  2.  Ending  in  a  K-mute,  j^,  c.  Declension.) 

(  3.  Ending  in  a  T-mute,  d,  t. 

36.  I.  The  Nominative  Singular,  masculine  and  femi- 
nine, ends  in  s,  which,  however,  is  dropped  after  1,  n,  r,  s, 
and  combines  with  a  K-mute  to  form  x.  The  final  vowel  of 
the  8tem  undergoes  various  changes. 
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The  Vocative  is  like  the  Nominative. 

In  the  other  cases,  the  endings  are  added  to  the  unchanged 
stem. 

2.  Neuters  always  form  : 

The  Nominative  without  the  case-ending  s. 

The  Accusative  and  Vocative  cases  in  both  numbers  like 
the  Nominative. 

The  Nominative  Plural  in  &. 

Notes  on  the  Cases. 

37.  Singular. 

1.  Genitive.— In  old  Latin  we  find  on  inscriptions  the  endings  -ns  (Or.  -o?)  and 
-es. 

2.  Dative.— The  early  endings  of  the  Dat.  are  -61  and  -6,  These  were  succeeded 
by  I  after  the  second  century  B.  C,  6  being  retained  in  formulas  like  iilrg  dlcundo 
(Liv.,  42, 28,  6),  in  addition  to  the  usual  form. 

3.  Accusative.— The  original  termination  -im,  in  stems  of  the  vowel  declension, 
loses  ground,  and  stems  of  this  class  form  their  Ace.  more  and  more  in  -em,  after  the 
analogy  of  consonant  stems.    For  the  classical  usage  see  57,  r.  i. 

4.  Ablative.— In  inscriptions  of  the  second  and  first  centuries  B.  C.  we  find  -ei, 
-I,  and  -e.  But  -61  soon  disappears,  leaving  e  and  I.  In  general  e  is  the  ending  for  the 
consonant  stems  and  I  for  the  vowel.  But  as  in  the  Ace,  so  in  the  Abl.,  the  e  makes 
inroads  on  the  i,  though  never  to  the  same  extent.  (See  57,  r.  2.)  On  the  other 
hand,  some  apparently  consonant  stems  assume  the  ending  I,  Thus  some  in  -as, 
-fitiB:  hfirgditfitl  (200  B.  C),  aetati  (rare);  lltl  (rare),  supeUSctill  (classical; 
early  e) ;  also  the  liquid  stems  which  syncopate  in  the  Gen.,  as  imber.  The  ending 
-d  is  rare  and  confined  to  early  inscriptions. 

5.  Locative.— Originally  coincident  in  form  with  the  Dat.,  the  Loc.  of  the  Third 
Declension  was  finally  blended  with  Abl.,  both  in  form  and  in  syntax.  In  the  follow- 
ing proper  names  the  old  form  is  frequently  retained  :  Karthaginl,  at  Carthage^  Sul- 
mOnl,  at  Sulmo,  LacedaemonI,  at  Lacedaemon,  Sicyoni,  TroezSnl,  Anxuri, 
Tlburl,  Also  Acheruntl.  In  the  case  of  all  except  Anxur,  Tibur,  Acherlins,  the 
regular  form  is  more  common. 

The  following  Loc.  forms  of  common  nouns  are  found  :  heri,  lUcI,  noctu  (prin- 
cipally in  early  Latin),  orbX  (Cic),  peregri  (early  Latin),  praefiscini  (early  Latin), 
rUrl,  texnperl  (the  usual  form  in  early  Latin),  yesperl.  In  all  cases  the  Abl.  form 
in  e  is  also  found. 

38.  Plural. 

1.  Nominative.— Early  Latin  shows  -61s,  -Is  in  the  masc.  and  feminine.  The  latter 
was  usually  confined  to  vowel  stems,  but  also  occurs  occasionally  in  consonant  stems 
(ioudicis).    Later  the  ending  was  -Ss  for  all  kinds  of  stems. 

2.  Genitive.— The  ending  -um,  uniting  with  the  vowel  in  vowel  stems,  gives 
-iam.  But  many  apparently  consonant  stems  show  their  original  vowel  form  by  tak- 
ing -ium :  (1)  Many  fem.  stems  in  -tSt-  (N.  tas)  with  -ium  as  well  as  -um.  (2)  Mon- 
osyllabic and  polysyllabic  stems  in  -t,  -C,  with  preceding  consonant.  (3)  Monosyllables 
in  -p  and  •b,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  a  preceding  consonant.  (4)  Stems  in 
-ss- ;  see  48,  R. 

3.  Accusative.— Old  Latin  shows  also  -§l8.  The  classical  form  is  -6s  for  conso- 
nant and  -Is  for  vowel  stems.  But  -6s  begins  to  drive  out  -is  in  some  vowel  stems  and 
wholly  supplants  it  in  the  early  Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  some  apparently  original 
consonant  stems  show  -Is  in  early  lAtin,  but  the  cases  are  not  always  certain. 
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I.-CONSONANT    STEMS. 
A.— Liquid  Stems. 
1.  Liquid  Stems  in  1. 

39.  Form  the  Nominative  without  s  and  fall  into  two 
divisions  *  : 

A.  Those  in  which  the  stem  characteristic  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  : 

1.  -a^,  'alls:  sal  (with  compensatory  lengthening),  salt;  Punic 
proper  names  like  Adherbal,  Hannibal. 

2.  'il^  'His  :  mugil  (mtigilis  is  late),  mullet ;  pugil  (pugilis  in  Varro), 
boxe7' ;  vigil,  watchman.  '11,  'His :  sll,  ochre ;  Tanaquil  (with 
shortened  vowel),  a  proper  name. 

3    "51,  'Olis  :  s5l,  sun. 

4.  'Ul,  'Ulis :  c5nsul,  consul;  exsul,  exile;  praesul,  dancer. 

B.  Two  neuter  substantives  with  stems  in  -11,  one  of  which  is  lost  in 
the  Nominative  :  mel,  mellis,  honey  ;  fel,  fellis,  gall. 


Sg.— N. 

cSnsul,    consul  (m.). 

Pl- 

-N. 

c5nsul6s,  the  consuls, 

G. 

c5nsulis, 

G. 

consulum, 

D. 

consull, 

D. 

cOnsulibus, 

Ac. 

cSnsulem, 

Ac. 

cSnsules, 

V. 

c5nsul, 

V. 

cQnsules, 

Ab. 

c5nsule. 

Ab. 

cOnsulibus. 

Rules  of  Gender. — i.   Stems  in -1  are  masculine. 

XzoEPTioNS :  8X1,  ochre,  and  s&l,  zaii  (occasionally,  but  principally  in 
the  Sing.},  are  neuter. 

a.  Stems  in  -11  are  neuter 

2.  Liquid  Stems  ik  m. 

40.  Nominative  with  s.  One  example  only :  hiem(p)8, 
winter  (f.);  Gen.,  hiem-is,  Dat.,  hiem-i,  etc 

8.  Liquid  Stems  in  n. 

41.  Most  masculine  and  feminine  stems  form  the  Nomi- 
native Singular  by  dropping  the  stem-characteristic  and 
changing  a  preceding  vowel  to  o. 

*  In  the  following  enumentions  of  stem-varietiei,  Greek  lubiUDtiyee  are  m  a  rale 
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Some  masculine  and  7nost  neuter  stems  retain  the  stem- 
characteristic  in  the  Nominative  and  change  a  preceding 
i  to  e. 

The  following  varieties  appear  : 

1.  ^eUy  'Cnis :  the  masculine  substantives  liSn,  splSn,  spleen  ;  rfines 
(pi.),  kidneys. 

2.  -5^  'inis :  liom8,  man;  n6m8,  no  one;  turbS,  whirlwind;  ApollS, 
Apollo,  Also  substantives  in  -dO  (except  praedO,  G.  -6nis,  robber) ;  and 
in  -go  (except  harpago,  G.  -bms,  grappling -hook ;  ligo,  G.  -onis,  mattock)  ; 
as,  grands,  hail;  virgS,  virgin,  -6ii^  inis :  the  masc.  substan- 
tives flamen, ^nes^ ;  oscen  (also  f.),  divining  bird;  pecten,  comb;  musical 
performers,  cornicen,  fidicen,  liticen,  tiblcen,  tubicen.  Also  many 
neuters  :  as  nSmen,  name. 

3.  -o  (in  early  Latin  0,  in  classical  period  weakened),  'Onis :  le8, 
lion  ;  and  about  seventy  others.        -o,  'Onis  :  Saxo,  Saxon  (late). 

4.  Irregular  formations  :  car8,  G.  carnis,  flesh  ;  AniS,  G.  Anignis,  a 
river  ;  N6ri6,  G.  NeriSnis,  a  proper  name.  Sanguis,  blood,  and  poilis, 
flour,  drop  the  stem  characteristic  and  add  s  to  form  nominative  ;  G. 
sanguinis,  poUinis. 


42.  MASCULINE. 

Sg. — N.     leS,  lio7i{m.). 

G.     leonis, 

D.     leoni, 

Ac.  leonem, 

V.     Ie8, 

Ab.  leone, 
PL.— N.     Ie3n6s, 

G.     leonum, 

D.     leonibus, 

Ac.  leongs, 

V.     leongs, 

Ab.  leonibus. 


FEMININE. 

imago,  likeness  (f.), 

imaginis, 

imagini, 

imaginem, 

imago, 

imagine, 

imagines, 

imaginum, 

imaginibus, 

imagines, 

imagines, 

imaginibus. 


NEUTER. 

nOmen,  name  (n.), 

nSminis, 

nQminI, 

nQmen, 

nomen, 

nomine, 

n5mina, 

nSminum, 

nSminibuSy 

n5mina, 

n5mina, 

nQminibus. 


KoTE. — Early  Latin  shows  homonem,  etc.^  occasionally. 


43.  Rules  of  Oender, — i.  Substantives  in  -6  are  mascu- 
line, except  car6,  fleshy  and  those  in  -do,  -go,  and  -16. 

Exceptions. -Masculine  are  cardO,  hinge;  ord5,  rank;  harpagO,  grappling- 
hook  :  lig5,  mattock  ;  marg5,  boiler  (occasionally  fern,  in  late  Latin) ;  and  concrete 
nouns  like  pugi5,  dagger^  titiS,  firebrand^  vespertilio,  hat, 

2.  Substantives  in -en  (-men)  are  neuter.  See  exceptions, 
41,  I,  2. 
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4.  Liquid  Stems  in  r. 
44.  Form  Nominative  without  s. 

Stems  fall  into  the  following  classes  : 

I.  'aVf^aris:  salar,  trout;  proper  names  like  Caesar,  Hamilcar; 
the  neuters  baccar,  a  plant  ;  iubar,  radiance;  nectar,  nectar.        ^ar, 
^dris:  Lar,  a  deity.        -dr,  dris  :  Nar  (Enn.,  Verg.),  a  river. 
-dr^  arris  :  far  (n.)  spelt. 

2.  -er,  'Cris :  acipgnser,  a  fish  ;  agger,  mound ;  anser,  goose ;  asser, 
pole  ;  aster,  a  plant ;  cancer,  the  disease  ;  career,  prison ;  later,  Irick ; 
mulier  (f.),  woman;  -gaaser,  sparrow ;  tuber  (m.  and  f.),  apple;  vesper, 
evening  (68,  lo) ;  vQmer,  ploughshare  (47,  2).  The  neuters  acer,  maple  ; 
cadaver,  dead  body  ;  cicer,  pea  ;  laser,  a  plant ;  laver,  a  plant  ;  papaver, 
poppy ;  piper,  pepper;  sfler,  willow ;  siser,  shirr et ;  stiber,  corh;  tuber, 
tumor  ;  tiber,  teat;  [verber],  thong.  -er,  -ris  ;  four  words,  accipiter, 
hawk  ;  frater,  brother  ;  mater,  mother  ;  pater,  father.  Also  some  proper 
names,  as  Digspiter,  Falacer,  and  the  names  of  the  months,  September, 
Oct5ber,  November,  December.  Also,  imber,  shower^  linter,  skiff,  fiter, 
bag,  venter,  belly ^  which  were  probably  vowel  stems  originally  (see  45, 
R.  i).  -er,  -eris :  fi6r,  air ;  aether,  ether.  -er,  ^eris  :  v6r, 
spring. 

3.  "Or^  'Oris  :  arbor  (f.),  tree  (stem  originally  in  -os)  ;  some  Greek 
words  in  -tor,  as  rhetor,  rhetorician  ;  slave  names  in  -por,  as  Marcipor ; 
the  neuters  :  ador,  spelt ;  aequor,  sea  ;  manner,  marble.  'Or^  ^oris  : 
very  many  abstract  words,  as  amor,  love;  color  ^colour;  clamor,  outcry  ; 
Boror,  sister  ;  uxor,  wife  ;  these  may  come  from  stems  in  5s  (see  47,  4)  ; 
also  verbals  in  -tor,  as  victor. 

4.  -?^r,  "Uris  :  augur,  augur  ;  furfur,  bran  ;  turtur,  dove  ;  vultur, 
vulture:  lemures  (pL),  ghosts,  and  a  few  proper  names  ;  also  the 
neuters  fulgur,  lightning ;  guttur,  throat;  murmur,  murmur ;  sulfur, 
sulphur.        -wr,  'Uris  ;  fur,  thief. 

5.  Four  neuters,  ebur,  ivory  ;  femur,  thigh ;  iecur,  liver  ;  r5bur,  oak^ 
show  Gen.  in  -oris ;  two  of  these,  femur,  iecur,  have  also  the  irregulai 
forms  feminis  and  iecineris,  iecinoris,  iocinoris.  Iter,  way,  has  G.  itineris; 
and  supellSx,  furniture,  has  G.  supellSctilis. 

45.       SINGULAR.  PLURAL.  SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

N.     labor,  to7  (m.),  labOrfis,  pater, /a^/igr  (m.),  patrSs, 

G.     labSris,  lab5rum,  patris,  patrum, 

D.     Iab5rl,  labOribus,  patrl,  patribus, 

Ac.  labSrem,  Iab5r6s,  patrem,  patrSs, 

V.     labor,  labOrSs,  pater,  patr6s, 

Ab.  labOre.  labSribus.  patre.  pfttribui. 
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Remarks. — i.  Imber,  shower,  llnter,  skiff,  fiter,  bag^  venter,  fte/iy, 
show  the  vowel  nature  of  their  stems  by  haviug  Gen.  Ph  in  -iniiL 
Imber  has  also  sometimes  Abl.  Sing,  in  I.     (See  37,  4.) 

2.  RSbur,  strength,  also  forms  a  Noi;;.  rSbus  (47,  4),  and  vCmer.  plough- 
share, vdmis  (47,  2). 

Note. — Arbor,  and  many  stems  in  -6r,  were  originally  stems  in  -s  ;  the  s  became  r 
(47)  between  two  vowels  in  the  oblique  cases,  and  then  reacted  upon  the  Nominative. 
But  many  Nominatives  in  -5s  are  still  found  in  early  Latin  ;  and  some  are  still  retained 
in  the  classical  times  :  arb5s  (regularly  in  Verg.,  frequently  in  Lucr.,  Hor.,  Ov.), 
J10n5s  (regularly  in  Verg.,  commonly  in  Cic,  Livy),  and  others. 

46.  Rules  of  Gender. — i.  Substantives  in -er  and  -or  are 
masculine.     2.  Substantives  in  -ar  and  -ur  are  neuter. 

Exceptions. — Masculine  are  salar,  trout,  and  proper  names  in  -ar ;  augtir, 
augur  ;  furfur,  bran  ;  names  of  animals  in  -ur  and  a  few  proper  names  in  -ur. 

Feminine  are  arbor,  tree  ;  mulier,  woman  ;  soror,  sister ;  uxor,  wife.  Neuter 
are  acer,  maple ;  ador,  spelt ;  aequor,  sea ;  cadaver,  dead  body ;  cicer,  pea ; 
iter,  way ;  iSser,  a  plant ;  laver,  a  plant ;  marmor,  marble  ;  papaver,  poppy  ; 
piper,  jyepper ;  slier,  willow ;  siser,  skirret ;  stiber,  cork ;  tflber,  turner ;  fiber; 
teat ;  v6r,  spring ;  [verber],  thong. 

B.— Sibilant  Steins. 

47.  The  Nominative  lias  no  additional  s,  and  changes  in 
masculines  e  to  i,  and  in  neuters  e  or  0  to  u  before  s. 

In  the  oblique  cases,  the  s  of  the  stem  usually  passes  over, 
between  two  vowels,  into  r  (rhotacism). 

There  are  the  following  varieties  of  stems  : 

1.  'dSf  'arts  :  mas,  male.  'ds^  ^dsis  :  vas  (n.),  vessel,  "ds^ 
•assis :  Ss  (m.),  a  copper  (vowel  long  in  Nom.  by  compensatory 
lengthening),  and  some  of  its  compounds  (with  change  of  vowel),  as 
bes,  semis. 

2.  "CSf  ^eris:  CerSs,  Ceres.  -is,  -eris:  cinis,  ashes;  cucumis, 
cucumber  (see  57,  R.  i),  pulvis  (occasionally  pulvis),  dust;  y^mis^ plough- 
share (see  45,  r.  2).  -iiSf  -eris :  Venus,  and  occasionally  pignus, 
pledge  (see  4). 

3.  "ISf  'iris  :  glis,  dormouse. 

4.  -rJ.s,  'dsis :  old  Latin  iaiiit5s,  labSs,  clamos  (see  45,  N.).  -os, 
'Ossis:  08  (n.),  bo7ie.  'OS^  -oris:  flSs,  flower;  gl5s,  sister-in-law; 
lepOs,  charm ;  m5s  (m.),  custom ;  -5s  (n.),  mouth ;  r5s,  dew.  ^us^  'Oris : 
corpus,  body ;  decus,  grace  ;  pignus,  pledge,  and  twelve  others  ;  on  rSbup 
(see  45,  R.  2). 

5.  'USf  'Uris :  Ligus,  Ligurian.  'US^  -uris :  tellus  (f.),  earth; 
mus  (m.),  mouse;  the  neuters:  crtis,  leg;  itis,  right;  pus,  pus;  rOs, 
country ;  ttls,  incense. 

6.  aeSf  aeris,  brass. 
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48.  SINGULAR.  PLURAL.  SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

N.  A.  V.     genus,  kind  (n.),  genera,  corpus,  body  (n.),    corpora, 

G.     generis,  generum,        corporis,  corporum, 

D.     generl,  generibus,      corporl,  corporibus, 

Ab.  genere.  generibus.      corpore.  corporibus. 

Remark.— As,  a  copper,  and  os,  honey  form  the  Gen.  PI.  in -ium,  af tei 

the  usage  of  vowel  stems  (see  38,  2).     So  also  mtis,  mouse, 

49.  Rule  of  Gender. — Masculine  are  substantives  in  -is 
(-eris),  and  -6s,  -oris;  except  6s,  mouth  (G.  6ris),  which  is 
neuter. 

Neuter  are  substantives  in  -us  (G.  -eris,  -oris),  and  in  -tls 
(G.  -uris) ;  except  telltis,  earth  (G.  tellfiris),  which  is  femi- 
nine ;  and  the  masculines,  lepus,  hare   (G.  leporis) ;   mtts, 

mouse  (G.  muris). 

C— Mute  Stems. 

50.  All  masculines  and  feminines  of  mute  stems  have  s  in 
the  Nominative.  Before  s  a  P-mute  is  retained,  a  K-mute 
combines  with  it  to  form  x,  a  T-mute  is  dropped. 

Most  polysyllabic  mute  stems  change  their  final  vowel  i 
into  e  in  the  Nominative. 

The  stems  show  variations  as  follows  : 

51.  Stems  in  a  P-mute. 

1.  ^abSf  "abis  :  trabs,  team  ;  Arabs.        ^aps^  ^apis  :  [daps],  feast 

2.  -^bs,  ebis  :  pl6bs,  commons. 

3.  ^epSf  -ipis :  princeps,  chief,  and  fourteen  others.  'ips^ 
•ipis  :  stips,  dole. 

4.  "OpSf  "Opis :  [ops],  power. 

5.  "CpSf  upis  :  BMcej^f  fowler,  and  the  old  Latin  manceps,  contractor. 

6.  'VbSf  ^rbis :  urbs,  city. 

7.  'Vps,  "Vpis  :  stirps,  stock. 

So. — N.     princeps,    chief  (m.), 
G.     principis, 
D.     principl, 
Ac.  principem, 
V.    princeps, 
Ab.  prIncipe. 

52.  Stems  in  a  K-mute. 

I.  ^aoc,  ^acis:  fax,  torch,  and  many  Greek  words  in  -ax,  Atax, 
proper  name,  -ax 9  -dels  :  fomax,  furnace  ;  llmSx,  mail ;  p«x,  veace  ; 
and  Greek  cordSx,  thQr&x. 


Pl. — prlncipfts, 
principum, 
principibus, 
prIncipSs, 
prIncipSs, 
principibus. 
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2.  -ca?,  'ecis :  faenisex,  mower ;  nex,  murder ;  [prex],  'prayer ; 
[resex],  stump,       ^ex,  meets  :  allgx  (also  allec),  brine  ;  verv6x,  wether, 

^eXf  'egis  :  grex,  herd  ;  aquilex,  water-inspector.        -ex,  ^egis  : 
interrgx ;  l6x,  law ;  r6x,  king. 

3.  -6iC^  -icis ;  auspex,  soothsayer,  and  about  forty  others.  -ex, 
-igris ;  rSmex,  rower.  'ix^  ieis :  cervix,  7ieck,  and  about  thirty- 
others  ;  verbals  in  -Ix,  as  victrix.  -ix,  'ids  :  appendix,  appendix,  and 
ten  others.  -ix,  'igis  :  strix,  screech-owl ;  also  many  foreign  proper 
names,  as  Dumnorix,  which  may,  however,  be  forms  in  -ix,  -igis. 

4.  -ox,  'dels :  celQx,  cutter  ;  vox,  voice,  -ox,  'Ocis  :  Cappadoxp 
Cappadocian.       -ox,  -ogis  :  Allobrox,  Allohrogian. 

5.  -ifX,  'Ucis  :  crux,  cross  ;  dux,  leader  ;  nux,  ni^/.  -i7x,  'Ueis  : 
lux,  %^^  /  ballux,  gold-dust ;  PollOx.  -t/^x,  •ugis  :  coniux  (-unx), 
spouse.        •uXf  'Ugis  ;  frux,  /nu7. 

6.  -rx,  -reis  ;  arx,  citadel ;  merx,  wares,  -Zx,  -^Ois ;  falx, 
sicA:^e ;  calx,  heel,  lime,  -nx,  -nets  :  lanx,  c?ts?i, ;  compounds  of  -unx, 
as  quincunx,  and  a  few  names  of  animals  ;  phalanx  has  G.  phalangis. 

7.  Unclassified  :  nix  (G.  nivis),  snow;  bos  (G.  bovis ;  see 71),  ox;  [faux] 
(G.  faucis),  throat ;  faex  (G.  faecis),  dregs. 

So. — N.    r6x,     king  (m.).  Pl.— r6g6s, 

G.    regis,  regum, 

D.    r6gl,  rggibus, 

Ac.  rggem,  rSggs, 

V.     r6x,  rSgSs, 

Ab.  rege,  rSgibus. 

63.  Stems  in  a  T-mute 

1.  -a*',  'dtis  :  many  feminine  abstracts,  as  aetas,  age  ;  some  proper 
names,  as  Maecenas.  -a.*?,  ~atis  :  anas,  duck.  ^as,  ^adis  :  vas, 
hail ;  lampas,  torch. 

2.  "es^'Ctis:  indiges, patron  deity ;  interpres,  interpreter;  praepes, 
bird;  seges,  crop;  teges,  7nat.  -es,  ^etis  :  abi6s,  ^r;  ari6s,  ram; 
paries,  wall.  -e8,  ^etis  :  quies,  quiet ;  requies,  rest,  -es,  -edis  : 
pes,  foot,  and  its  compounds.        -es,  ^edis  :  heres,  /le^>;  merc6s,  hire. 

3.  -es,  -if is  ;  antistes,  overseer  ;  caespes,  socZ,  and  some  fifteen  oth- 
ers, -es,  'idis  :  obses,  hostage  ;  praeses,  protector.  ^is^  ^Itis  : 
Us,  suit.  "iSf  'idis  :  capis,  bowl ;  cassis,  helmet,  and  nearly  forty 
others,  mostly  Greek. 

4.  -O.S,  -of  is ;  c5s,  whetstone  ;  dos,  dowry  ;  nepQs,  grandson ;  sacer- 
dOs,  priest.        -OS,  "Odis  :  custos,  guard. 

5.  -ifs,  'Utis :  gltis,  ^Zt^e,  and  some  abstracts:  iuventiis,  youth; 
salUs,  safety ;  senectiis,  oZ^  «^e ;  servitus,  servitude  ;  virtus,  manliness. 

"USy  "Udis:   pecus,  sheep.        -uSf^udis:  incus,  anvil;  palOs, 
ma/rah;  subscOs,  tenon. 
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6.  "aeSf  -aedis  :  praes,  surety.  ^aus,  ^audis  :  lans,  praise; 
fraus,  fraud. 

7.  "Is^  'Itis  :  puis,  porridge.  'US^  "titis  :  Infans,  infant ;  d6ns, 
tooth;  fonSf  fou7itam ;  mons^  mouutam ;  frona^  brow;  -pQuSy  bridge ;  g^nsy 
tribe;  iSns,  lentil;  mgns,  mind ;  rudens,  rope;  torrgns,  torrent.  -s, 
"titis  :  latinised  Greek  words  like  gigas,  giant.  -rs,  "Vtis  :  ars,  art ; 
cohors,  cohort,'  fors,  chance  ;  Mars  ;  mors,  death  ;  sors,  lot. 

8.  Unclassified  :  cor  (G.  cordis),  heart;  nox  (G.  noctis),  night ;  caput 
(G.  capitis),  head  ;  lac  (G.  lactis),  milk. 

Sg. — N.     aetas,  a^e  (f .).  Pl. — aetatgs.     So.— p6s,/oo^(ra.).  Pl. — pedes. 


G. 

aetatis, 

aetatum, 

pedis, 

pedum, 

D. 

aetati, 

aetatibus, 

pedl, 

pedibus, 

Ac. 

aetatem, 

aetates. 

pedem, 

pedSs, 

V. 

aetas, 

aetatgs, 

p6s, 

pedes, 

Ab. 

aetate, 

aetatibus. 

pede, 

pedibus. 

54.  Many  substantives  of  this  class  were  originally  vowel  stems 
(see  56),  and  show  their  origin  by  having  the  termination  -ium  in  the 
Gen.  PI.  and  -i  in  the  Abl.  Singular.  Some  not  originally  vowel  stems 
do  the  same.     (See  38,  2.) 

Monosyllabic  mute  stems,  with  the  characteristic  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  have  the  Gen.  PI.  in  -ium :  urbium,  of  cities ;  arcium,  of 
citadels ;  montium,  of  mountains ;  partium,  of  parts  ;  noctium,  of  the 
nights.  But  -urn  is  also  found  in  gentum  (Attius),  partum  (Ennius)  ; 
so  always  opum. 

Monosyllabic  mute  stems,  with  characteristic  preceded  by  a  long 
vowel  or  diphthong,  vary  :  d5t-ium,  lit-ium,  fauc-ium,  fraud-um  (-ium), 
laud-um  (-ium).    But  praed-um,  vocum. 

Monosyllabic  mute  stems  with  characteristic  preceded  by  a  short 
vowel  have  -um ;  but  fac-ium,  nuc-um  (-ium),  niv-ium  (-um). 

The  polysyllabic  stems  in  -nt  and  -rt  have  more  frequently  -ium,  as 
clientium  (-um),  of  clients  ;  cohortium  (-um),  of  companies.  So  adule- 
scentium  (-um),  amantium  (-um),  infantium  (-um),  parentum  (-ium),  serpen- 
tium  (-um),  torrentium  (-um) ;  rudentum  (-ium) ;  but  only  quadrantum. 

Of  other  polysyllabic  stems  feminine  stems  in  -at  have  frequently 
both  -um  and  -ium,  as  aetatum  and  aetatium,  civitatum  and  civitatium, 
etc.  ;  the  rest  have  usually  -um  :  but  artifex,  (h)aruspex,  extispex,  itidex, 
Bupplex,  coniux,  rSmex,  and  usually  fomax  have  -ium.  Forceps,  manceps, 
municeps,  princeps  have  -um.    Paltis  has  usually  paltidium. 

Notes.— I.  The  accusative  lentim  from  [16ns]  is  occasionally  found,  and  partim 
from  pars,  as  an  adverb. 

2.  Sporadic  ablatives  in  -i  occur  as  follows  :  animanti  (Cic),  bidenti  (Lucr.)^ 
tridentl  (Sil.,  Verq.),  capiti,  c5nsonanti  (gram.),  hSrSdi  (inscr.),  16gl  (inscr.), 
lent!  (TiTiN.,  Col.),  liici  (early),  menti  (Col.),  occipiti  (Pbrs.,  Aus.),  pficl 
(Varro),  parti,  rudenti  (Vitr.),  sortJ,  torrenti  (Sen.). 
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55.  Rule  of  Gender, — Mute  stems,  with  Nominative  in  a 
are  feminine. 

1.  Exceptions  in  a  "k-mute. 

Masculines  are  substantives  in  -ex,  -Sx,  -ix,  and  -nnx ;  except  cortex, 
hark,  forfex,  shears,  frutex,  shrub,  imbrex,  tile,  latex,  fluid,  5bex,  bolt, 
Bilex,  flint,  varix,  varicose  vein,  which  are  sometimes  masculine,  some- 
times  feminine  ;  and  faex,  dregs,  forpex,  tongs,  l5x,  law,  nex,  slaughter, 
vlb6x,  weal,  and  forms  of  [prex],  prayer,  which  are  feminine.  Calx, 
heel,  and  calx,  chalk,  are  sometimes  masculine,  sometimes  feminine. 

2.  Exceptions  in  a  t-mute. 

Masculine  are  substantives  in  -es,  -itis,  except  merges  (f.),  sheaf; 
also  p6s,  foot,  and  its  compounds  ;  paries,  wall ;  lapis,  stone. 

Masculines  in  -ns  are  :  d6ns,  tooth,  and  its  compounds;  fQns,  spring: 
mOns,  mountain  ;  pOns,  bridge  ;  rudSns,  rope  ;  torrfins,  torrent ;  also  some 
substantivised  adjectives  and  participles. 

Neuters  are  only  :  cor,  heart,  lac,  milk,  and  caput,  head. 

II. -VOWEL  STEMS. 
1  .—Vowel  Stems  In  !• 

66.  Masculines  and  feminines  form  their  Nominative  in  s. 

Some  feminines  change^  in  the  Nominative,  the  stem- 
vowel  i  into  e. 

Neuters  change,  in  the  Nominative,  the  stem- vowel  i  into 
e.  This  e  is  generally  dropped  by  polysyllabic  neuters  after 
1  and  r. 

Stems  in  i  have  Genitive  Plural  in  -ium. 

Neuter  stems  in  i  have  the  Ablative  Singular  in  i,  and 
Nominative  Plural  in  -ia. 

The  varieties  of  stems  are  : 

1.  -is,  -is  ;  nearly  one  hundred  substantives,  like  civis,  citizen. 

2.  -es,  -is  ;  thirty-five,  like  vulp6s,  fox.  Some  of  these  have  also 
variant  nominatives  in  -is  in  good  usage. 

3.  -6,  -ts  ;  some  twenty  neuters,  as  mare,  sea. 

4.  — ,  -is ;  twenty-four  neuters,  which  form  Nominative  by  dropping 
the  stem  characteristic  and  shortening  the  preceding  vowel  :  animal, 
-ftlis,  animal ;  calcar  (Gr.  calcaris),  spur, 

5.  For  substantives  in  -«r,  -riSf  see  44,  2.  Irregular  is  senex, 
(G.  senis ;  see  57,  r.  3),  oH  man. 


VOWEL  STEMS, 


2; 


So.— N.    coUiByhill.  turris,  tower. 

G.    collis,  turris, 

D.    colli,  turrl, 

Ac.  collem,  tarrim(em), 

V.    collis,  turris, 

Ab.  coUe,  turrl(e), 

PL.— N.    colles,  turrSs, 

G.    collium,  turri-um, 

D.    coUibus,  turri-bus, 

Ac.  colll8(6s),  turrls(6s), 

V.    C0II6S,  turrSs, 

Ab.  coUibus.  turri-btts. 


p.  N.  N. 

vtilp68,/<9iP.  mare,  sea.  animal,  living  being. 


vulpis, 

vulpl, 

vulpem, 

vulpes, 

vulpe, 

vulpSs, 

vulpium, 

vulpibus, 

vulpls(6s), 

vulp6s, 

vulpibus. 


mans, 

marl, 

mare, 

mare, 

marl. 


animSlis, 

animall, 

animal, 

animal, 

anim&ll. 


maria,  animSlia, 

marum,  animalium, 

maribus,  animalibus, 

maria,  animalia, 

maria,  animalia, 

maribus.  animalibus. 


57.  Remarks. — i.  The  proper  ending  of  the  Ace.  Sing,  -im,  is  re- 
tained always  in  amussis,  btiris,  cucumis  (see  47,  2),  flitis,  mephitis, 
rfivis,  rtimis,  sitis,  tussis,  vis ;  and  in  names  of  towns  and  rivers  in  -is, 
as  Neapolis,  Tiberis  ;  usually  in  febris,  puppis,  pelvis,  restis,  secQris,  turris ; 
occasionally  in  bipennis,  clavis,  cratis,  cutis,  len(ti)s  (see  54,  N.  i),  messis, 
n&vis,  neptis,  praesaepis,  sSmentis,  strigilis. 

2.  The  Abl.  in  -I  is  found  in  substantives  that  regularly  have  -im 
in  Ace.  (except  perhaps  restis) :  also  not  unfrequently  in  amnis,  avis, 
bipennis,  canaiis,  civis,  classis,  finis  (in  formulae),  fOstis,  Ignis  (in  phrases), 
orbis,  sSmentis,  strigilis,  unguis ;  occasionally  in  anguis,  bilis,  clSvis, 
collis,  convallis,  corbis,  messis,  neptis ;  regularly  in  neuters  in  e,  al,  and  ar, 
except  in  rAte,  and  in  the  towns  Caere,  Praeneste. 

Note.— So  also  the  adjectives  of  this  class,  when  used  as  substantives  by  ellipsis  : 
annSlis  (sc.  liber,  book),  chronicle ;  nStalis  (sc.  di6s,  day),  birthday;  Aprllis  (sc. 
mCnsis,  month),  and  all  the  other  months  of  the  Third  Declension  :  Abl.,  annSU, 
nfit&ll,  Aprlll,  SeptembrI,  etc.  But  iuvenis,  young  man;  and  aedllis,  aedile, 
have  Abl.,  iuvene,  aedlle ;  adjectives  used  as  proper  nouns  have  generally  Abl.  in 
•e,  as,  luvenalis,  luvenSle. 

3.  In  the  Gen.  PL,  instead  of  the  ending  -ium,  -um  is  found  always 
in  canis,  dog,  iuvenis,  young  man,  pSnis,  h^ead,  senex,  old,  strufis,  heap, 
volucris,  bird;  usually  in  apis,  hee,  sSdSs,  seat,  vat6s,  hard  ;  frequently 
in  mSnsis,  month.  On  imber,  etc.,  see  45,  R.  i.  Post-classical  and  rare 
are  ambagum,  caedum,  cladum,  veprum,  and  a  few  others  ;  marum  (the 
only  form  found)  occurs  once. 

4.  In  the  Nom.  PI.  -€is  and  -Is  are  found  in  early  Latin.  So  occa- 
sionally in  consonant  stems  (see  38,  i),  but  in  classical  times  such  usage 
is  doubtful. 

5.  The  proper  ending  of  the  Ace.  PI.,  -Is  (archaic,  -^),  is  found  fre- 
quently in  the  classical  period  along  with  the  later  termination  -6s,  which 
supplants  -Is  wholly  in  the  early  empire.  On  the  other  hand,  -Is  for  -Cs 
in  consonant  stems  is  confined  to  a  few  doubtful  cases  in  early  Latin. 
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68.  Rule  of  Gender. — i.  Vowel  stems,  with  Nomiiiative 
in  -6s  are  feminine  ;  those  with  Nominative  in  -is  are  partl)^ 
masculine,  partly  feminine. 

Masculine  are:  amnis,  river  {f.,  early);  antSs  (pl.)»  roivs;  axis,  axle;  btiris,  vf^ougTi- 
tail;  cassSs  (pl.)i  toils;  caulis,  stalk;  coUis,  hill;  crinis,  hairj  ensis,  glaive; 
fascis,  fagot ;  follis,  hdlows  ;  funis,  rope  (f.,  Lucr.)  ;  fustis,  cudgel ;  ignis,  fire ; 
mangs  (pi.).  Manes ;  mSnsis,  month ;  mugil(is),  mullet ;  orbis,  circle ;  panis,  bread  ; 
postis,  door-post ;  torris^ fire-brand ;  unguis,  nail ;  vectis,  lever;  vermis,  worm. 

Common  are  :  coMis^  footpath ;  canalis,  canal ;  clunis,  haunch ;  corbis,  basket; 
finis,  end ;  rStis,  7iet  (also  r6te,  n.) ;  sentis  (usually  pi.),  brainble ;  scrobis,  ditch ; 
torquis  (es),  necklace  ;  tol6s  (pl.)i  goitre ;  veprSs  (pi.),  bramble. 

Remark. — Of  the  names  of  animals  in  -is,  some  are  mascuhne  ;  tigris, 
tiger  (fern,  in  poetry)  ;  canis,  dog  (also  fern.)  ;  piscis,  j^s/^ ;  others  fem- 
inine :  apis,  lee  ;  avis,  bird  ;  ovis,  sheep  ;  fglis,  cat  (usually  f6l6s). 

2.  Vowel  stems,  with  Nominative  in  -e,  -al,  -ar,  are  neuter. 

2.    Vowel  Stems  in  u. 

59.  Of  stems  in  u,  the  monosyllalic  stems,  two  in  num- 
ber, belong  to  the  Third  Declension. 

Pl. — grues 
gruum 


Sg. — N.     grtis,  crane  (f.) 
G.     gruis 


D.     grul 
Ac.  g^em 
V.     grtis 
Ab.  grue 


gruibus 
gruSs 
gruSs 
gruibus. 


SUb,  swine  (commonly  f.),  usually  subus,  in  Dat.  and  Abl.  Plural. 

Table  op  Nominative  and  Genitive  Endings  of  the  Third  Declension. 
The  *  before  the  ending  denotes  that  it  occurs  only  in  the  one  word  cited. 


60. 


A.    NOMINATIVES   ENDING   WITH   A    LK^UID. 


NOM. 

Gen. 

NoM.    Gen. 

-al 

-Sli-s 

animal,      animal. 

-ar  *-arr-is 

far, 

^dt. 

-&l-is 

Hannibal,  proper  name. 

-er     -er-is 

anser, 

goose. 

-SI 

*-&l-is 

sal,             salt. 

-r-is 

pater. 

father. 

-el 

-en-is 

mel,             honey. 

*-iner-is 

iter. 

journey. 

-11 

-il-is 

pugil,         boxer. 

-6r    *-6r-is 

v6r. 

svnnq. 

-n-is 

Tanaquil,  propername. 

-or     -5r-is 

color, 

colour. 

-51 

*-51-is 

s51,              the  sun. 

-or-is 

aequor. 

expanse. 

-ul 

-ul-is 

c5nsul,       consul. 

*-ord-is 

cor, 

heart. 

-fin 

-6n-is 

rSngS  (pl.),  kidneys. 

-ur    -ur-is 

fulg  or, 

lightning 

-en 

-in-is 

n5men,       name. 

-or-is 

robur, 

oak. 

-ar 

-ari-s 
-ari-s 

calcar,       spur. 
nectar,       nectar. 

-Or   -tir-18 

fUT; 

thief. 

TOWEL  STEMS. 
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B.    NOMINATIVES   ENDING  WITH  S,   OR  X  (CS,   gfl). 


NOM.      Gen. 

NOM. 

,    Gen. 

-as  *-as-is 

vas, 

dish. 

-Is 

*-lt-is 

puis, 

porridge. 

*.ar-is 

mas, 

male. 

-m(p)s 

*-m-is 

hiems, 

winter. 

*ass-is 

as, 

a  copper. 

-ns 

-nd-is 

frons. 

leafy  branch. 

-&t-is 

aetas. 

age. 

-nt-is 

frSns, 

forehead. 

-as  *-ad-is 

vas, 

surety. 

-rs 

-rd-is 

concors, 

concordant* 

*-at-is 

anas. 

duck. 

-rt-is 

pars, 

part. 

-aes*-aed-is 

praes, 

surety. 

-bs 

-b-is 

urbs, 

city. 

*aer-is 

aes, 

brass. 

-ps 

-p-is 

stirps. 

stalk. 

>aas  -aud-is 

fraus, 

cheatery. 

-eps 

-ip-is 

princeps, 

chief. 

-6s        -is 

nubSs, 

cloud. 

*-up-is 

auceps, 

fowler. 

-ed-is 

pes, 

foot. 

-ax 

-ac-is 

pax, 

peace. 

*-er-is 

Cer6s, 

Ceres. 

ax 

*-ac-is 

fax. 

torch. 

-et-is 

abiSs, 

fir. 

-aex 

-aec-is 

faex, 

dregs. 

-6t-is 

quiSs, 

rest. 

-aux 

-auc-is 

[faux,] 

throat. 

es    -et-is 

seges, 

crop. 

-ex 

-ec-is 

nex, 

death. 

-id-is 

obses, 

hostage. 

-ic-is 

index, 

judge. 

-it-is 

miles, 

soldier. 

-eg-is 

grex, 

flock. 

•is        -is 

amnis, 

nver. 

*-ig.is 

r6mex, 

rower. 

-id-is 

lapis, 

stone. 

-6x 

*-6c-is 

allSx, 

pickle. 

-in-is 

sanguis, 

blood. 

*-ic-is 

vibgxdx),  weal.. 

-er-is 

cinis, 

ashes. 

-eg-is 

r6x. 

king. 

-Is  *-It-is 

lis, 

suit  at  law. 

-Ix 

-ic-is 

cervix, 

neck. 

*-Ir-is 

glis, 

dormouse. 

-ix 

-ic-is 

calix. 

cup. 

•5s  *-od-is 

custos. 

keeper. 

*-ig-is 

strix, 

screech-owl 

-Sr-is 

flSs, 

flower. 

*-iv-is 

nix, 

snow. 

-5t-is 

cos. 

whetstone. 

-5x 

-6c-is 

v5x. 

voice. 

*-ov-is 

b5s, 

ox. 

-ox 

*.oc-is 

praecox. 

eai'ly-ripe. 

.08  *oss-is 

OS, 

bone. 

*-og-is 

Allobrox, 

,  Allobrogian, 

-us  *-ud-is 

pecus, 

cattle^  sheep. 

) 

•'-oct-is 

nox, 

night. 

*-ur-is 

Ligus, 

a  Ligurian. 

-ux 

-c-is 

crux. 

cross. 

-or-is 

corpus, 

body. 

-ug-is 

cQniux, 

spouse. 

-er-is 

scelus. 

crime. 

-Gx 

-tic-is 

lux. 

light. 

•tls     -u-is 

sus. 

swine. 

-ug-is 

[frux,] 

fmit. 

-lid-is 

incus, 

anvil. 

-Ix 

-Ic-is 

falx, 

sickle. 

-fir-is 

ius. 

right. 

-nx 

-nc-is 

lanx, 

dish. 

•fit-is 

salfis, 

weal. 

-rx 

-rc-is 

arx, 

citadel. 

C.    NOMINATIVES   ENDING   WITH   A   MUTE. 

-ut    *-it-is   caput, 


•ac  *-act-i8   lac,      milk. 
^    *-6c-is   allSc,    pickle  (68,  12), 


head* 


D.    NOMINATIVES   ENDING    WITH   A   VOWEL. 


-e 


-l-S 

-on-is 
-on-Is 
-in-is 
*-n-is 


mare,  sea. 
Saxo,  Saxon, 
pav5,  peacockr 
liom8,  man. 
car5,  flesh. 
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rOUETH   DECLENSION. 


NEUTER. 

Sg— coma, 

horn. 

Pl.— coraua, 

corntlS) 

comuum, 

cornti, 

comibuB, 

cornu, 

comua, 

cornu, 

comua, 

coma. 

comibus. 

FOURTH    DECLENSION. 

61 .  The  Fourth  Declension  embraces  only  dissyllabic  and 
polysyllabic  stems  in  u. 

The  endings  are  those  of  the  Third  Declension. 

In  the  Genitive  and  Ablative  Singular,  and  in  the  Nomi- 
native, Accusative,  and  Vocative  Plural  (sometimes,  too,  in 
the  Dative  Singular),  the  u  of  the  stem  absorbs  the  vowel  of 
the  ending,  and  becomes  long.  In  the  Dative  and  Ablative 
Plural  it  is  weakened  to  i  before  the  ending  -bus. 

The  Accusative  Singular,  as  always  in  vowel  stems,  has 
the  ending  -m,  without  a  connecting  vowel  (compare  the 
Accusative  in  -i-m  of  the  stems  in  i),  hence  -u-m. 

MASCULINE. 

So.— N.  fractuB,  fruit.    Pl.— fractas, 

G.    fractas,  fractuum, 

D.   fractui  (fructa),  fractibus, 

Ac.  fractum,  fructas, 

V.   fractus,  fructas, 

Ab.  tract  a.  fructibus. 

Kemarks. — I.  Dat,  Ahl,  The  original  form  -u-bus  is  retained 
always  in  acus,  arcus,  quercus,  tribus,  and  in  classical  times  in  partus. 
But  artuB,  genu,  lacus,  portus,  specus,  tonitra,  vera,  have  both  forms. 

2.  Domus,  housCt  is  declined  :  G.  domu-os  (archaic),  domu-is  and  domi 
Nearly),  domu-us  (late),  domas.  D.  domS  (early),  domul.  Ac.  domum. 
V.  domus.  Ab.  dom-u  (sporadic),  domS.  Loc.  doml.  PI.  N.  domOs. 
G.  domQrum  (Lucr.  always,  Verg.,  Flor.),  domuum  (late).  D.  Ab. 
domibus.  Ac.  domOs,  domas.  Classical  forms  are  those  in  black- faced 
type.     A  classical  variant  for  doml  (Loc.)  is  domul. 

Notes.— 1.  Singular:  Genitive.  In  early  inscriptions  we  find  the  ending -os,  as 
senStUOS  ;  and  in  early  authors  not  unfrequently  -is,  along  with  the  contraction  -as 
(-uis),  which  becomes  the  regular  form  in  classical  times.  In  inscriptions  under  the 
empire  -us  is  occasionally  found,  as  exercitUUS.  The  termination  -I,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  Second  Declension,  is  common  in  early  Latin,  and  is  still  retained  in  some 
rords  even  into  the  classical  period  ;  as  senati  (Cic,  Sall.,  Livy),  tumultl  (Sall.). 

2.  Dative.  In  the  early  time  -uei  is  found  very  rarely  for  -uI.  Also  a,  as  senata, 
fructu,  which  became  the  only  form  for  neuters.  In  classical  times  -a  in  masc.  and 
fern,  is  poetical  only  (Caesar  uses,  however,  casa,  exercita,  magistrata,  senSta, 
quaestu),  but  extends  to  prose  in  the  Augustan  age  and  later. 

3.  Plural :   Kom.^  Ace,  Voc.    In  imperial  inscriptions  -uus  occurs. 

4.  Genitive.  The  poets  frequently  contract  -uum  into  -um  for  metrical  reasons, 
and  this  usage  was  sometimes  extended  to  prose  (not  by  Cicero)  ia  common  words  :  as 
passam  for  passuum. 

5.  Colus,  distaff,  belongs  properly  to  the  Second  Declension,  but  has  variants  :  O. 
eolOs,  Ab.  cola,  PIm  N.,  Ac.^  coiaS)  from  the  Fourth 
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62.  Rule  of  Gender. — Substautives  in  -us  are  masculine  : 
those  in  -tl  are  neuter. 

Exceptions. — Feminines  are  acus,  needle  (usually),  domus,  houat^ 
Idlis  (pL),  the  IdeSy  manus,  hand,  penus,  victuals  (also  m.),  porticus, 
piazza,  quinquatrtis  (pl.)>  festival  of  Minerva^  tribus,  trihe.  Early  and 
late  Latin  show  some  further  variations. 

FIFTH    DECLENSION. 

63.  The  stem  ends  in  -6 ;  Nominative  in  s. 

In  the  Genitive  and  Dative  Singular  -e  has  been  shortened 
after  a  consonant. 

In  the  Accusative  Singular  we  find  always  6. 

The  ending  in  the  Genitive  Singular  is  that  of  the  Second 
Declension,  -1 ;  the  other  endings  are  those  of  the  Third. 


UTASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

•N. 

digs,  day. 

Pl.- 

-di6s, 

Sg.- 

— rSs,  thing. 

Pl.- 

-rfiB, 

G. 

diet, 

dierum, 

rel, 

rerum. 

D. 

diM, 

diSbus, 

rel. 

rebus, 

Ac. 

diem, 

dies, 

rem. 

rSB, 

V. 

diss, 

diss, 

rSB, 

rss, 

Ah. 

die. 

diebus. 

re. 

rebus. 

Remarks. — i.  Plural :  Gen.,  Dat.,  Ahl.  Common  in  but  two  substan- 
tives, dies,  res.  Late  Latin  shows  also  speciebus,  and  very  rarely  spebus 
and  aciebus. 

2.  Many  words  of  the  Fifth  Declension  have  a  parallel  form,  which 
follows  the  First  Declension,  as  moUities,  softness,  and  moUitia.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  forms  of  the  Fifth  Declension  are  usually  found  onl^ 
in  the  Nom.,  Ace,  and  Abl.  Singular. 

Notes. — 1.  Singular :  Genitive.  The  older  ending  -e-s  is  found  sporadicAllj  in 
early  Latin,  but  usually  the  ending  -6-1,  which  became  later  -ft-I  after  consonante, 
though  early  poets  show  numerous  examples  of  r6i,  spei,  fidei.  ei  was  ocoasionally 
scanned  as  one  syllable,  whence  arose  the  contraction  e,  which  is  retained  not  onfre* 
quently  m  the  classical  period  ;  so  acie  (Caes.,  Sall.),  die  (Pl.,  Caes.,  Sall.,  Livt, 
later),  fide  (Pl.,  Hor.,  Ov.,  late  Prose),  and  other  less  certain  cases;  I  occurs  very  rarely, 
principally  in  early  Latin  (but  dii,  Verg.,  pemicil,  Cic).  Fiebes,  in  combination 
with  tribunus,  aedllis,  scltum,  often  shows  a  Gen.  piebl  (plebSi). 

2.  Dative.  The  contraction  -e  is  found,  but  less  often  than  in  the  Gen. ;  aciJ 
(Ball.)  ;  die,  facie  (early  Latin) ;  fide  (early  Latin,  Caes.,  Sall.,  Livt),  pernici9 
(Livt),  and  a  few  other  forms.    The  Dat.  in  -X  is  found  very  rarely  in  early  Latin. 

64.  Rule  of  G^^Tirf^r.— Substantives  of  the  Fifth  Declension 
are  feminine  except  dies  (which  in  the  Sing,  is  common, 
and  in  the  PI.  masculine),  and  meridies  (m.),  midday. 
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DECLENSIOK   OF   GREEK   SUBSTANTIVES. 


Declension  of  Greek  Substantives. 

65.  Greek  substantives,  especially  proper  names,  are  com- 
monly Latinised,  and  declined  regularly  according  to  their 
stem-characteristic.  Many  substantives,  however,  either 
retain  their  Greek  form  exclusively,  or  have  the  Greek  and 
Latin  forms  side  by  side.  These  variations  occur  principally 
in  the  Singular,  in  the  Plural  the  declension  is  usually  regular. 


Singular  Forms  of  Greek  Substantives. 

First  Declension. 


N. 

FSnelopS 

> 

LeOnidas, 

Ancblses, 

G. 

P6nelop6s, 

LeSnidae, 

Ancblsae, 

D. 

FSnelopae, 

LeSnidae, 

Ancblsae, 

Ac. 

P6nelop6 

n, 

Le5nidam,  Sn, 

Ancbisen,  am, 

V. 

Penelope, 

» 

LeOnida, 

Ancbise,  a,  &, 

Ab. 

PenelopS 

'* 

LeOnida. 

Ancblsa. 

Second  Declension. 

N. 

D6I08 

,aB, 

Ilion,  um. 

Panthtis, 

Androgees,  us, 

G. 

Dell, 

Ilil, 

Panthi, 

Androgel, 

D. 

D6I0, 

Hie, 

Panthe, 

Androgee, 

Ac. 

Deioo 

,,um, 

Ilion,  um. 

Pantbtin, 

AndrogeDn,  e,  Sna. 

V. 

D6le, 

Ilion,  um, 

Pantbu, 

AndrogeOs, 

Ab. 

DS15. 

IU5. 

Third 

Panth5. 
Declension. 

Androgeo. 

N. 

SolQn 

,  Solo, 

fiCr,  air. 

Xenopbon, 

Atlas, 

G. 

8ol5nis, 

Seris, 

Xenopbentis, 

Atlantis, 

D. 

SolonI, 

fieri, 

XenophSntI, 

Atlanti, 

Ac. 

SolQna,  em, 

aera,  em. 

Xenophonta,  em. 

Atlanta, 

V. 

Solon, 

> 

a6r, 

Xenopbon, 

Atla, 

Ab. 

Sol5ne. 

aere. 

XenopbSnte. 

Atlante. 

N. 

Thaies, 

Paris, 

beros,  hero. 

Q. 

Thal-etu 

J,  -is. 

Paridis,  os. 

bereis. 

D. 

Thal-eti, 

-I, 

Paridi,  i, 

berei. 

Ac. 

Thal-eta, 

,  -en,  -em. 

Par-ida,  -im,  -in, 

berOa,  em, 

V. 

Thale, 

Pari,  Paris, 

berQs, 

Ab. 

Thale. 

Mixed 

Paride. 
Declensions. 

ber5e. 

. 

n.    III. 

II.    III. 

11.    in. 

N. 

Orpheus, 

Atb5s, 

OedipHs, 

G. 

Orphel,  ei. 

Atbo,  enis, 

Oedip-odis,  -I, 

D. 

Orphee, 

Atb5, 

Oedipodi, 

Ac. 

Orpheum 

L,ea, 

Atbo,  5n,  5nem, 

Oedip-um,  -oda, 

V. 

Orpheu, 

AtbSs, 

Oedipe, 

Ab. 

OrplieO. 

AtbQne. 

Oedip-ode,  -6. 

niRBGULAR  SUBSTANTIVES. 
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11.    III. 

N. 

AchillSs,  eus, 

G. 

Achillis,  ei,  i,  eQs 

D. 

Achilll, 

Ac. 

Achillem,  ea,  6n, 

V. 

Achillgs,  6,  ^,  e, 

Ab. 

Achille,  6,  i. 

II.    III.  ni.    IT. 

SdcratSs,  Bidd, 

Socratis,  I,  DldUs,  Onis, 

Socratl,  DIdO,  <3nl, 

SocratSn,  em,  Did5,  onem, 

SocratS,  es,  DldO, 

S5crate.  DId5,  One. 

Remarks. — i.  In  the  Gen.  PI.  -On  and  -eQn  are  found  in  the  titles  of 
books  ;  as,  GeQrgicon,  MetamorphOseSn. 

2.  Many  Greek  names,  of  the  Third  Declension  in  Latin,  pass  over 
into  the  First  Declension  in  the  Plural  ;  as,  ThUcydidas,  Hjrperldae,  and 
many  names  in  -crat6s  ;  as  Socrat6s  ;  PL,  SOcratae  (also  S5crat6s). 

3.  In  transferring  Greek  words  into  Latin,  the  Accusative  Singular 
was  sometimes  taken  as  the  stem : 

So  Kpax'/jp,  Ace.  Kparfjpa,  {punch)  howl. 

crStSr,  crStgris  (masc),  and  cratSra  (crgterra)  cratSrae  (fem.). 
2!aXap,£$,  Ace.  Sa\a(iiva,  Salamis. 
Salamls,  Salamlnis,  and  Salamlna,  ae. 

66.  Notes.— 1.  Singular:  Genitive.  The  Greek  termination  oeo  (oto)  appears 
rarely  in  early  Latin,  but  Q.  (ov)  is  more  frequent,  especially  in  geographical  names,  etc. 
The  termination  -os  (os)  is  rare  except  in  feminine  patronymics  in  -is,  -aS,  (G.  -Idos* 

-ados). 

2.  Dative.  The  ending  -i  is  very  rare  ;  and  rarer  still  is  the  Dat.  in  -0  from  femi 
nines  in  -6,  and  Dat.  in  -y  from  Nominatives  in  -ys. 

3.  Accusative,  -a  is  the  most  common  termination  in  the  Third  Declension,  and  is 
found  regularly  in  some  words  otherwise  Latinised  ;  as  aera,  aetbera.  Stems  in  -5 
usually  have  -5,  very  rarely  -on. 

4.  Plural.  In  the  Second  Declension  oe  is  found  occasionally  in  the  Nom.,  in  early- 
Latin  ;  as,  adelphoe.  The  Third  Declension  shows  frequently  6s  in  the  Nom.  and  &s 
in  the  Accusative  ;  also  occasionally  g  in  the  Nom.  and  Ace.  of  neuters,  and  -si  (but 
only  in  the  poets)  in  the  Dative. 

5.  For  other  peculiarities,  not  observable  in  the  paradigms,  the  dictionaries  should 
be  consulted.    Sometimes  the  forms  are  merely  transliterations  of  Greek  cases. 


IRREGULAR    SUBSTANTIVES. 

1 .    Redundant  Substantives.    (Abundantla.) 

67.  A.  Heterogeneous  Substantives,  or  those  whose  gender  varies  : 
I.  The  variation  occurs  in  several  cases  in  either  number  or  in  both. 

abrotonum,     -us, 

aevom  (um),   -us, 

baculum,         -us, 

balteus,  -um, 

buxus,  -um, 

[calamister],  -um, 

cSseus,  -um, 

cavom  (um),    -us, 

cingulum,       -us, 


a  plant  (rare), 

clipeus. 

-um. 

shield, 

age. 

coUum, 

-us, 

neck, 

staff, 

costum. 

-us. 

a  plant  (rare), 

girdle, 

forum. 

us. 

market, 

box-wood  (rare), 

gladius. 

-um, 

sword. 

curling-iron  (rare), 

,  intibus, 

-um, 

succory  (rare), 

cheescy 

iugulum, 

•us. 

collar-bone. 

cavity. 

nardum. 

"US, 

nard  (rare), 

belt. 

nSsus, 

-um, 

nose^ 
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palfittun,  -nB,  palate,  thesaurus,    -um,    treasure, 

plleuS)  -um,  cap,  uterus,  -um,    womb, 

sagum,  -us,  eloak,  vSllus,  -um,    palisade, 

tergum,  -us,  back,  and  many  others. 

2.  The  gender  "varies  in  Singular  and  Plural,  a.  The  Plural  has 
-a  sometimes,  while  the  Singular  ends  in  -us  (or  -er)  :  cllvus,  hill,  iocus. 
jest,  looos  (loca,  localities ;  loci,  usually  passages  in  books,  topics),  and 
many  others,  especially  names  of  places. 

b.  The  Plural  has  -I,  while  the  Singular  ends  in  -um :  fllum,  thread, 
flrfinum,  bit,  rastrum,  hoe,  and  many  others. 

68.  B.  Heteroclites,  or  substantives  which  show  different  stems  with 
the  same  Nominative  ;  Metaplasts,  or  those  which  have  certain  forms 
from  another  than  the  Nominative  stem. 

1.  Ist,  2d.    esseda,  -um,    chariot,  margarlta,    -um,    pearl, 

ostrea,  'Um,    ot/stery 

2.  1st,  6th.  d^itia,  -€s,  hardness,  mSteria,  -6s,  matter, 
EDd  many  others.    See  63,  r.  2. 

s.  2d,  1st.    mendum,      -a,      fault,  sertum,         -a,       wreath. 

Tht  following  form  their  Plural  according  to  the  First  Declension  only  :  halneum, 
b^th      d6licium,  pleasure,     epulum,  hanqmt,    fulmentum,  irrop. 

4.  2d,  3d.      sequester,  ti-mtee,    Mulciher,  Vulcan. 

5  2d  ^^^*  Many  names  of  trees  of  the  Second  Declension  have  certain  cases 
according  ^^  *^®  Fourth  ;  never,  however,  the  Gen.  and  Dat.  PI.,  and  very  rarely  the 
Dat.  Sing.;  AS  comus,  cupressus,  fagus,  ficus,  laurus,  myrtus,  pinus,  and  a 
few  others. 

Also  ang^portus,  aUey,  colus,  distaff,  domus,  hxmse,  and  a  large  number  of  sub- 
stantives of  the  Fourth  Declension  which  have  one  or  two  cases  of  the  Second ;  so 
arcus  has  G.  arcl;  cOnStus  (-um),  iussus  (-um),  vultus  have  Nom.  Pl.  in  a; 
senStus  has  Gen.  Sing,  senatl.    Sec  CI,  bb,  nn. 

Finally,  some  substantives  of  the  Second  Declension  form  individual  cases  accord- 
ing to  the  Fourth :  fSstI  (Ac  PI.  fastus),  .fretum  (N.  fretus,  Ab.  fretti),  lectus  (G. 
lectfis),  tribHtum  (N.  tribtitus),  and  others. 

6.  2d,  6th.    diluvium,  -es^  flood. 

7.  3d.  2d.  Vas,  vessel,  and  vSsum ;  palumbes,  pigeon,  and  palumbus ;  [itiger], 
acre,  and  itigerum ;  all  Greek  nouns  in  -a  (G.  atis),  as  poSma,  poem  (G.  poSmatis), 
but  PI.  Gen.  po6mat5rum,  Dat.  Abl.  poSmatls. 

8.  8d,  6th.  Fames,  hunger,  tSbes,  corruption,  have  Abl.  fame,  tSbS ;  requiSs, 
quiet  (G.  -fitis)  has  Ace.  requiem,  Abl.  requig ;  satias  (G.  Stis)  is  early  and  late  for 
satietSs,  sufficiency,  and  a  form  satiSs  is  cited  from  late  authors  ;  plebs  (G.  pl6bis), 
commons,  and  plSbSs  (G.  plgbel). 

9.  4th,  8d.    Specus,  cave,  has  occasionally  forms  of  the  Third  Declension. 

10.  2d,  3d,  1st.  Vesper,  evening,  has  Ace.  vesperum ;  Dat.  Abl.  vesperd ;  Pl. 
Nom.  vespera  of  the  Second  Declension  ;  Ace.  vesperam  ;  Abl.  vesperaof  the  First ; 
Gen.  vesperis ;  Abl.  vespere  ;  Loc.  vespere,  vesperi  of  the  Third. 

11.  4th,  2d,  3d.  Penus,/oo6?,  (G.  us).  Forms  of  the  Second  Declension  are  rare ; 
of  the  Third  early  and  late. 

12.  Variations  in  the  same  Declension  :  femur  (G.  femoris,  feminis,  etc.)  ;  iecur 
(G.  iecoris,  iecinoris,  etc.) ;  pecus,  early,  also  pecu  (G.  peooris,  pecudis,  etc.). 

Also  £liec  and  sllSx,  baccar  and  baccaris,  cassis  and  cassida,  lac  and  lacte 
(early),  p&nis  and  pftne  (early),  rfite  and  rStis,  satias  and  satietSs. 
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11.    Defective    Substantives. 


I.    SUBSTANTIVES    DEFECTIVE   IN   NUMBER. 

69.  A.  Substantives  used  in  Singular  only  :  Sing^laria  tantum. 
Most  abstract  substantives,  and  names  of  materials  ;  such  as 
iflstitia,  justice,  aurum,  gold. 

B.  Substantives  used  in  Plural  only  :  Pltir&lia  tantum. 


altaria,  ium, 

altar  (sing.  late). 

insidiae, 

ambuscade. 

ambag&s, 

round  about. 

lactSs, 

intestines. 

ungustiae, 

straits. 

lamenta, 

lamentations. 

antae, 

door-posts. 

lautomiae, 

stone-quarries. 

antSs, 

rows  {of  vines). 

liberl, 

children. 

arma,  Srunij 

aims. 

mangs. 

shades  of  the  dead. 

armamenta,  5rum,  tackle. 

manubiae, 

spoils. 

bellaria,  orum, 

dessert. 

minae. 

threats. 

bigae,  quadrigae, 

two-horse,  fmir-fiorse  moenia,  ium. 

town-wall. 

chariot  (sing.  late),  nundinae  (-num), 

market. 

cancelll, 

lattice. 

nuptiae, 

wedding. 

cass6s, 

toils  {snare). 

palpebrae, 

eyelids  (sing.  late). 

caulae, 

opening. 

parentalia, 

festival  for  dead  \  rela- 

cervIcSs, 

neck  (sing,  early,  late, 

tions. 

and  poet.). 

parietinae, 

ruins. 

CJbaria, 

mctuais. 

penatSs, 

the  Penates, 

claustrum, 

lock  (sing.  late). 

phalerae. 

trappings. 

clltellae, 

pack-saddle. 

praecordia,  orum, 

diaphragm. 

oodicilli, 

a  shcyri  note. 

praestrlgiae. 

jugglers^  tncka. 

compedSs, 

fetters. 

prec6s,  -um. 

prayer. 

crepundia,  orum, 

rattle 

primitiae. 

first-frmits. 

cunae, 

cradle. 

quisquiliae. 

imbbish. 

divitiae, 

riches. 

reliquiae, 

remains. 

dumeta.  5rum, 

thorn-hush. 

rgnSs, 

kidneys. 

epulae  (epulum), 

banquet. 

sallnae. 

salt-pits. 

excubiae, 

watching. 

scalae. 

stairway. 

exsequiae, 

funeral  procession . 

sent(fc. 

brambles. 

exta,  orum. 

the  internal  organs. 

spolia,  5rum, 

spoils  (sing,  late,  ard 

exuviae. 

equip/nents. 

poet.). 

facetiae, 

fcitticism  (sing,  ear- 

spSnsSlia, ium. 

betrothal. 

ly  and  late). 

suppetiae, 

succor  (early  and  late), 

^tl  (fastOs), 

ca^.endar. 

talaria,  ium, 

winged  sandal$. 

fauces, 

gullet. 

tenebrae. 

darkness. 

fSriae, 

holidays. 

thermae. 

warm  baths. 

flSbra, 

breezes. 

t5nsillae. 

tonsils. 

forSs, 

door    (sing,  early, 

tormina. 

colic. 

late  and  poet.). 

tricae, 

tncks. 

frSga,  drum. 

straivberines. 

utSnsilia,  ium. 

necessaries. 

grfites, 

thanks. 

valvae. 

folding-doors. 

blberna. 

winter  quarters. 

verbera,  um. 

scourging  (sing,  poet 

Idas,  Kalendae, 

Ides,  Calends, 

and  late). 

NOnae, 

Nones. 

vindiciae. 

a  legal  claim. 

incunabula, 

swaddling-clothes. 

virgulta,  5rum, 

shrubbery. 

indfltiae. 

truce. 

viscera, 

entrails  (sing,    poet 

Inferiae, 

sacrifices f(yr  the  dead. 

and  late). 
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Notes.— 1.  Four  of  these  have  the  Abl.  Sing,  in  -e :  ambage,  compede,  fauce, 
prece. 

2.  Names  of  persons  or  towns,  and  collectives  and  the  like,  may  be  either  singu- 
laria  tantum,  as  Ifippiter ;  R5ma ;  capillus,  hair ;  or  pluralia  tantum,  as 
mSiOrSs,  ancestors  ;  Quirites ;  liberl,  children  ;  pulm5n6s,  lungs.  Many  of  these 
are  not  included  in  the  above  list,  which  is  meant  to  contain  only  the  principal  forms. 

Akin  to  pluralia  tantum  are  : 


C.  Substantives  used  in  Plural 

with  a  sped 

al  sense  :  Heterologa. 

aedes,  iS) 

temple  (better  aedis), 

aedSs, 

hxmse,  palace. 

aqua, 

water^ 

aquae, 

mineral  springs. 

auxiliuxn, 

help. 

auxilia, 

auxiliaries,  reinforcements. 

career, 

prison, 

carcer^s. 

barriers. 

castrum, 

fort. 

castra, 

camp. 

c6ra. 

wax. 

c6rae. 

waxen  tablets. 

Gomitium, 

place  of  assemblages 

comitia, 

assemblage  for  voting. 

cOpia, 

abundance. 

copiae. 

forces,  troops. 

delicium, 

pleasure. 

deliciae, 

pet. 

facultfis, 

capability. 

facultates. 

goods. 

finis. 

end,  limits 

fines. 

territory,  borders. 

fortHna, 

fortune. 

fortHnae, 

possessions. 

habSna, 

strap. 

habSnae, 

reins. 

impedlmentnm, 

hindrance. 

impedimenta,  baggage. 

llttera, 

letter  (of  the  alphabet),  lltterae, 

epistle,  literature. 

lUdus, 

game,  school. 

ludi, 

public  games. 

opera, 

work, 

operae. 

workmen. 

pars, 

part. 

partes. 

also  role. 

rOstrum, 

beak. 

rostra, 

the  tmbunal  at  Rome, 

sors. 

lot. 

sortes. 

also  oracle. 

tabula. 

board,  tablets 

tabulae. 

also  accounts. 

vigiUa. 

a  night-watch. 

vigiliae, 

pickets. 

2.  SUBSTANTIVES  DEFECTIVE  IN  CASE. 
70.  A.  Substantives  occurring  in  only  one  case  :  Gen.  dicis,/<9rm  ;  Ace.  InfitiSs 
(Ire),  (to)  lie ;  pessum  (Ire),  (to)  jyerish ;  Abl.  pond5,  in  weight ;  sponte,  of  free  will : 
tftbO,  corruption  (Gten.  late) ;  and  many  verbals  in  u,  as  accitu,  admonitu,  arcesslttl, 
coactU,  compressti,  concgssti,  domitti,  inductH,  interpositu,  invitatu,  iussu 
(other  forms  late),  iniussti,  mandatu,  missti,  natti,  permissu,  promptu,  rogatfi. 
A  few  others  occur  occasionally  in  ante-classical  and  post-classical  Latin. 

B.  Substantives  with  only  two  cases  :  fas,  nefas.  Sing.  N.  Ac. ;  Instar,  Sing.  N.  Ac. ; 
interneciO, Sing.  Ac.  Ab.;  naucum,  Sing.  G.  Ac;  secus,  Sing.  N.  Ac;  spinter,  Sing. 
N.  Ac ;  suppetiae,  Plur.  N.  Ac,  and  a  few  others.  Some  verbals  in  -us  have  in  Plural 
only  Nom.  and  Ace,  as  impettis,  monitHs.  Greek  neuters  in  -os  have  only  Nom.  and 
Ace  Singular. 

C.  Substantives  with  three  cases  :  faex,  Sing.  N.,  D.,  Plur.  Ab. ;  vlrufl,  slime  ;  Sing. 
N.,  G.,  Ab. 

D.  Defective  substantives  with  more  than  three  cases  are  numerous,  but  in  the 
classical  period  the  most  important  are  :  calx, /^m6,  cos,  [daps],dica,  [diciS] ,  flamen, 
Uaat,  forum,  [frtbL],  [indSgo],  later,lux,  [ops],5s,wim/^A,pax,  rgmex,  vis,  [vix], 
and  most  substantives  of  the  Fifth  Declension.  The  Nominatives  in  brackets  do  not 
occur,  but  only  oblique  cases. 

E.  NdmO,  nobody,  substitutes  for  Gten.  and  Abl.  ntllllus  homlnls,  and  nUllO 
homise.    I&  the  Dat.  and  Ace.  it  is  normal ;  nSminI,  neminem. 
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71. 


in.    Peculiarities. 


5s,  assis  (m.),  a  copper. 

auceps,  aucupis,  fowler. 

b5s  (for  bovs),  bovis  (c),  osc,  cow. 

G.  PI.  bourn. 

D.  Ab.  bubus,  bdbus. 
caput,  capitis  (n.),  head. 
anceps,  ancipitis,  two-headed. 
praeceps,  -cipitis,  headlcyng, 
caro,  carnis  if.),  flesh. 

PI.  G.  carnium. 
CerSs,  Cereris,  Ceres. 
far,  farris  (n.)  spelt. 
fel,  fellis  (n.),  gaU. 
femur,  femoris  (n.),  thigh. 
feminis. 


iter,  itineris  (n.),  way,  route. 
iecur,  iecoris  (n.),  liver. 

iecinoris,  iecineris,  iocineris, 
luppiter,  lovis. 
mel,  mellis  (n.),  Jwney. 
nix,  nivis  (f.),  snow. 
OS,  ossis  (n.),  bone  (48  R.). 
5s,  Oris  (n.),  mouth. 
pollis,j)ollinis  {m.\  flour. 
sanguis,  sanguinis  (m.),  Wood, 
senex,  senis,  old  man. 
supellgx,  supellSctilis  (f •)»  furniture. 
Venus,  Veneris,  Venus. 


ADJECTIVES. 

72.  The  adjective  adds,  a  quality  to  the  substantive.  Ad- 
jectives have  the  same  declension  as  substantives,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  stem-characteristic  are  of  the  First  and  Second,  or 
Third  Declension. 


Adjectives  of  the  First  and  Second  Declension. 

73.  Stems  in  -o  for  masculine  and  neuter,  -a  for  feminine  ; 
nominative  in  -us,  -a,  -urn ;  (er),  -a,  -um.  The  same  variations 
in  termination  occur  as  in  the  substantives  ;  except  that 
adjectives  in  -ius  form  Singular  Genitive  and  Vocative  regu- 
larly.    See  33,  R.  i  and  2. 

Bonus,  bona,  bonum,  good. 


H. 

p. 

N. 

M. 

p. 

N. 

Sg.— N.  bonus. 

bona. 

bonum. 

PL. 

-boni. 

bonae. 

bona. 

G.  boni, 

bonae, 

boni. 

bonorum. 

bonarum, 

bonSrum. 

D.  bono. 

bonae, 

bon5. 

bonis. 

bonis. 

bonis. 

Ac.  bonum, 

bonam, 

bonum. 

bonSs, 

bonSs, 

bona. 

V.  bone, 

bona, 

bonum. 

boni. 

bonae. 

bona. 

Ab.  bond, 

bona, 

bono. 

bonis, 

bonis. 

bonis. 

Miser,  misera. 

miserum,  wretched. 

Sg.— N.  miser, 

misera. 

miserum.  Pl.- 

-miserl, 

miserae. 

misera. 

G.   miserl, 

miserae, 

miserl. 

miserSrum 

,  miserarum 

,  miserOrux: 

D.   misers, 

miserae, 

misers. 

miseris. 

miseris. 

miseris. 

Ac.  miserum,  miseram 

,  miserum. 

miserSs, 

miseras. 

misera. 

V.  miser, 

misera. 

miserum. 

miseri, 

miserae. 

misera. 

Ab.  miserd, 

misera, 

miserd. 

miseris, 

miseris. 

miserlB. 
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Piger,  pigra,  pigrum,  slow. 

Sg.-N. 

piger, 

pigra, 

pigrum. 

PL.-pigri, 

pigrae, 

pigra. 

G. 

Pigri, 

pigrae, 

pigrl. 

pigrSrum, 

pigrarum, 

pigr5rum, 

D. 

pigrO, 

pigrae, 

pigr5. 

pigrls. 

pigrls. 

pigrls. 

Ac 

.  pigrum, 

pigram, 

pigrum. 

pigr5s. 

pigrSs, 

pigra. 

V. 

piger, 

pigra, 

pigrum. 

pigrl, 

pigrae, 

pigra. 

Ab 

•  pigr5, 

pigra. 

pigr5. 

pigrls. 

pigrls. 

pigrls. 

Remark. — For  irregularities  in  the  declension  of  amb5,  both,  dua 
two,  see  95  ;  for  meus,  my,  see  100,  R.  i. 

74.  Stems  in  -ro  follow  the  same  principle  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Nominative  masculine  as  the  substantives,  except 
that  -us  is  retained  in  ferus,  wild,  properus,  quick,  praepro- 
perus,  praeposterus,  absurd,  infems,  loiuer  (infer  is  early), 
superus,  upper  (super  is  early),  and  a  few  others  in  late  Latin  ; 
also  when  -ro  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel ;  as,  austerus, 
harshy  maturus,  early,  procerus,  tall,  piirus,  pure,  severus, 
serious,  sincerus,  sificere,  serus,  late,  verus,  true. 

Remarks. — i.  Dextera,  dexterum,  etc,  right,  are  found  side  by  side 
with  dextra,  dextrum,  etc.,  throughout  the  language  (see  8,  2).  Caesar 
uses  only  the  shorter  form. 

2.  A  few  adjectives  of  this  class  lack  the  Nom.  Sing,  wholly  or  in 
part  ;  so  there  is  no  cSterus  or  posterus  in  the  classical  period. 

75.  Notes  on  the  Cases.— 1.  The  Gen.  Sing,  in -I  from  adjectives  in -iu8  occurs 
occasionally  in  inscriptions  and  in  late  authors.  The  Gen.  Sing.  fem.  in  early  Latin 
had  sometimes  al,  and  in  inscriptions  occasionally  -aes  and  -es, 

2.  The  Dat.  Sing.  fem.  in  early  Latin  occasionally  ended  in  -al,  and  in  the  oldest 
inscriptions  in  -a, 

3.  In  early  inscriptions  the  -d  of  the  Abl.  is  occasionally  retained. 

4.  Very  rarely  in  early  inscriptions  does  the  Nom.  PI.  masc.  end  in  -eiS,  and  in  one 
case  the  Nom.  PI.  fem  of  a  i^rfect  participle  ends  in  -ai. 

5.  In  poetry,  but  at  all  periods,  we  find  -um  alongside  of  -Orum  and  -Srum  in  the 
Gen.  Plural. 

6.  In  the  Dat.  and  Abl.  PI.  -ils  from  adjectives  in  -ius  is  often  contracted  to  Is ; 
usually  in  names  of  months  and  in  adjectives  formed  from  proper  names.  In  early 
inscriptions  -abus  is  found  occasionally  for  -Is  in  the  Dat.  and  Abl.  PI.  feminine. 

76.  The  so-called  pronominal  adjectives  alter,  07ie  of  the 
two;  alteruter  (a  combination  of  alter  and  uter),  either  of 
the  two;  alius,  other;  neuter,  neither ;  nuUus,  7i07ie;  solus, 
sole;  totus,  lohole  ;  uUus,  amj ;  unus,  one;  uter,  which  of  the 
two,  and  their  compounds,  show  the  following  variations  in 
declension  • 
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1.  They  usually  make  the  Gen.  Sing,  in  -lus  for  all  genders. 

Remarks. —  i.  The  Gen.  alius  is  very  rare,  and  as  a  possessive  its 
place  is  usually  taken  by  aliSnus. 

2.  The  I  of  the  ending  -lus  (except  in  alius)  could  be  shortened  in 
poetry.  This  was  usually  the  case  with  alter,  and  regularly  in  the 
compounds  of  uter  ;  as,  utriusque. 

Note. —The  regular  forms  are  early  and  rare ;  in  classical  prose  only  nUllI  (Cic. 
Bo8c.  Com.  1 6,  48)  and  occasionally  aliae. 

2.  They  usually  make  the  Dat.  Sing,  in  -I. 

Note.— Regular  forms  are  sometimes  found,  but  in  classical  prose  only  alterae, 
nflllo,  tots,  and  perhaps  tOtae.     All  is  found  in  early  Latin  for  alii. 

3.  In  the  compound  alteruter  we  find  usually  both  parts  declined; 
sometimes  the  second  only. 

4.  Alius  makes  Nom.  and  Ace.  Sing,  neuter  irregularly  :  aliud. 
Note.— Alis  and  alld,  for  alius  and  aliud,  are  early  and  rare ;  the  latter,  however 

occurs  several  times  in  Lucr.  and  once  in  Catullus. 

Adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension. 

77.  The  declension  of  the  adjectives  of  the  Third  Declen- 
sion follows  the  rules  given  for  the  substantives. 

Most  adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension  are  vowel  stems 
in  -i,  with  two  (rarely  three)  endings  in  the  Nominative. 

The  remaining  adjectives  of  the  Third  Declension  are  con- 
sonant stems  and  have  one  ending  only  in  Hie  Nominative. 

ADJECTIVES   OF   TWO   ENDINGS. 

78,  I.  These  have  (except  stems  in  -ri)  one  ending  in  the 
Nominative  for  masculine  and  feminine,  one  for  neuter. 

Most  stems  in  -i  form  the  masculine  and  feminine  alike, 
with  Nominative  in  s;  but  the  Nominative  neuter  weakens 
the  characteristic  i  into  e.     (Compare  mare,  sea.) 

2.  Several  stems  in  -i,  preceded  by  r  (cr,  tr,  br),  form  the 
Nominative  masculine,  not  by  affixing  s,  bat  by  dropping  the 
i  and  inserting  short  e  before  the  r,  as,  stem  acri,  sharp, 
Nom.,  acer  (m.),  acris  (f.),  acre  (n.). 

These  adjectives  are  acer,  alacer,  campester,  celeber,  celer,  equester, 
paltister,  pedester,  puter,  saltiber,  Silvester,  terrester,  volucer,  and  the  last 
lour  months  ;  and  are  sometimes  called  adjectives  of  three  endings. 

The  e  belongs  to  the  stem  in  celer,  celeris,  celere,  swift,  and  therefor© 
appears  in  all  cases. 
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M.  and  F. 

N. 

M. 

P. 

N. 

Sg.-N. 

facilis,  easy. 

facile, 

acer,  sharp, 

ficrls, 

Sore, 

G. 

faciUs, 

facilis, 

acris, 

acris, 

Scris, 

D. 

facili, 

facili, 

fieri, 

acrl, 

fieri. 

Ac. 

facilem, 

facile, 

ficrem, 

ficrem. 

ficre, 

V. 

faciUs, 

facile. 

acer, 

acris, 

acre, 

Ab. 

facili. 

facili. 

acit. 

acrl. 

fieri. 

PL.-N. 

facilSs, 

facilia, 

acres. 

acres. 

ficria, 

G. 

facilium, 

facilium, 

acrium, 

acrium, 

acrium, 

D. 

faciUbus, 

faciUbus, 

acribus. 

acribus. 

ficribus, 

Ac. 

facilSs  (Is), 

facilia. 

acres  (Is), 

acres  (Is) 

,  ficria, 

V. 

facil5s, 

facilia. 

acres. 

acres. 

ficria, 

Ab. 

facilibus. 

facilibus. 

acribus. 

acribus. 

ficribus. 

Remark. — Stems  in  -Sli  and  -firi  differ  from  the  substantival  declen- 
sion in  not  suffering  apocope  in  the  Nom.  Sing,  neuter,  except  occa- 
sionally capital.     See  56. 

79.  Remarks. — i.  Many  adjectives  of  two  endings  (except  stems 
in  -ri)  have  also  -e  in  the  Ablative.  This  is  found  chiefly  in  the  poets, 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  in  classical  prose,  occasionally  in  early  and  pre- 
Augustan  prose,  and  more  often  in  inscriptions.  When,  however, 
these  adjectives  become  proper  names,  -e  is  the  rule.     See  57,  R.  2,  N. 

2.  The  Gen.  PL  in  -um  is  found  occasionally  in  inscriptions,  fre- 
quently in  the  poets.  In  classical  prose  are  found  only  Titiensum  and 
familifirum. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Nom.  PI.  has  in  early  Latm  not  unfrequently  -Is. 

2.  In  the  Ace.  PL,  masc,  and  fern.,  of  adjecuves,  the  ending  -Is  (eis)  is  found  along- 
side of  -6s  in  every  period  of  the  language,  though  in  decreasing  pioportion,  and  after 
the  Augustan  period  principally  in  omnls. 


ADJECTIVES   OF   ONE   ENDING. 


80.  Adjective  stems  of  one  ending  (consonant  stems)  close 
with  1,  r,  s,  a  p  mute^  a  k  mute,  or  a  t  mute.    Examples  are  ; 

vigil,  cUerU  memor,  mindful,  pauper,  poor,  cicur,  tamey  pubSs,  adults  vetus,  old^ 
vigilis.        memoris.  pauperis.       cicuris.         puberis.         veteris. 


particeps,  sharing^ 
participis. 


caelebs,  unmarried^ 
caelibis. 


inops,  poor, 
inopis. 


audfix,  6o?c?,        f^llz^  lucky,        duplex,  c/o^6^e,        ier'^Xy  fierce,       trnx.^  savage, 
audficis.  fellcis.  duplicis.  ferScis.  trucis. 

dives,  rich,  dSses,  slothful,  compos,  possessed  of,  pr1id6ns,  wise,  concors,  harmmiotiSt 
divitis.      desidis.  compotis.  prudentis.      concordis. 
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Present  active  participles  are  also  consonant  stems  and 
follow  the  same  declension. 

81.  The  stem  varieties  are  : 

1.  Liquid  etems  in  (a)  -1:  vigil  (G.  vigil-is),  alert,  pervigil;  (ft)  -r:  p5r  (G. 
par-is),  equal,  impar  (these  two  lengthen  the  vowel  in  the  Nom.),  COmpar,  and  three 
others ;  pauper  (G.  pauper-is),  poor,  fiber ;  memor  (G.  memor-is),  mindful,  im- 
memor ;  concolor  (G.  -or-is),  and  three  other  compounds  of  color ;  dggener  (G. 
-er-is),  from  genus  (G.  gener-is). 

2.  Sibilant  stems  in  (a)  -s :  exos  (G.  exoss-is),  boneless  (Lucr.)  ;  {b)  -r :  gnarus 
(G.  gnarur-is ;  Plaut.),  Ligus,  vetus ;  pub6s  (G.  puber-is),  impGbSs. 

3.  Mute  stems  in  («)  a  K-mute  ;  audax  (G.  audac-is),  bold,  and  four  others  ;  fgllx 
(G.  f61ic-is),  pernix,  atrSx  (G.  atroc-is),  ferox,  v6lox ;  exl6x  (G.  -I6g-is) ;  trux 
(G.  truc-is),  redux ;  the  multiplicatives  in  -plex  (G.  -plic-is),  as  simplex,  etc.  (Jb)  A 
P-mute :  inops  (G.  inop-is) ;  caelebs  (G.  caelib-is) ;  compounds  of  -ceps  (G.  -cip-is, 
from  capere),  as  particeps,  and  of  -ceps  (G.  -cipit-is,  from  caput),  as  anceps,  prae- 
ceps  (Plaut.  sometimes  uses,  in  the  Nom.,  ancipes,  praecipes,  etc.).  (c)  A  T-mute  : 
hebes  (G.  hebet-is)  and  three  others  ;  locupl6s  (G.  -pl6t-is)  and  three  others  ;  dives 
(G.  divit-is),  for  which  in  poetry  dis  (G.  dit-is),  sospes  ;  compos  (G.  compot-is), 
impos ;  superstes  (G.  -sti-tis),  ales ;  exh6r6s  (G.  fed-is)  ;  d6ses  (G.  d6sid-is), 
reses ;  compounds  from  substantives  :  consors  (G.  -sort-is),  exsors ;  concors,  dis- 
cors,  misericors,  socors,  v6cors ;  expers  (G.  -ert-is),  iners,  sellers ;  amens  (G. 
ftment-is),  d6m6ns ;  intercus  (G.  cut-is) ;  pernox  (G.  -noct-is) ;  bip6s  (G.  -ped-is), 
quadrupgs,  alip6s  ;  adjectives  and  participles  in  -ans,  -6ns  (G.  -ant-is,  -ent-is)  • 
and  proper  names  in  -as  (G.  at-is),  -is  (G.  -It-is),  -na  (G.  -nt-is),  -13  (G.  -rt-is), 
Arplnas,  Samnis,  Vel6ns,  Gamers. 

82.  The  consonant  stems  have  the  same  forms  in  all  the 
genders,  except  that  in  the  Accusative  Singular,  and  in  the 
Nominative,  Accusative,  and  Vocative  Plural,  the  neuter  is 
distinguished  from  the  masculine  and  feminine. 

lu  the  oblique  cases  they  follow  in  part  the  declension  of 
vowel  stems  ;  thus, 

1.  In  the  Ablative  Singular  they  have  I  and  e — when  used 
as  adjectives  commonly  i ;  when  used  as  substantives  com- 
monly e. 

The  participles,  as  such,  have  e  ;  but  used  as  substantives 
or  adjectives,  either  e  or  i,  with  tendency  to  I. 

2.  In  the  neuter  Plural  they  have  ia  ;  except  vetus,  old, 
which  has  Vetera.     Many  have  no  neuter. 

3.  In  the  Genitive  Plural  they  have  :  ium,  when  the  stem- 
characteristic  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel  or  a  consonant ; 
mil,  when  the  characteristic  is  preceded  by  a  short  voweL 
The  participles  have  ium. 
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M.  and  P. 


N. 


M.  and  F. 


N. 


M.  and  F. 


N. 


Sq.— N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 
V. 


fBlIx,/wcA;y,fBlIx, 
fSlIciS)       fSlIcis, 


feilcem, 
fSUx, 
Ab.  fgliciCe) 


feiix, 

mix, 

fglici  (e) 


-prud^jis  juise,  prOdens, 

prudentis,      prtldentis, 

prfLdentI, 

prtidentem, 

prUdCns, 

prtldenti  (e) 


prildenti, 
prtldens, 
prudens, 
prudenti  (e) 


vetus,  old,  vetus, 
veteris,      veteris, 


veteri, 
veterem, 

vetus, 
vetere  (i) 


veteri, 
vetus, 
vetus, 
vetere  (I) 


Pl.— N. 
G. 
D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ab. 


f61Ic6s,  fSlicia,      prudentes,     prtidentia,     vetergs,      vetera, 

fSlicium,  fglicium,  prudentium,  prddentium,  veterum,   veterum, 

fSllcibus,  fslicibus,  prMentibus,  prudentibus,  veteribus,  veteribuSj 

fSllc^s,  fSlicia,      prudentSs,     prudentia,     veter6s,     vetera, 

f611c6s,  fSlicia,      prudentes,     prudentia,     veterSs,     vetera, 

fSUcibus,  fSlIcibus.  prudentibus,  prudentibus.  veteribus,  veteribus. 


M.  and  F. 


So.~N.    amSns,  loving, 
G.     amantis, 
D.    amanti, 
Ac.   amantem, 
V.     amans, 
Ab.   amante  (I). 


N. 

amSns, 

amantis, 

amanti, 

amans, 

amans, 

amante  (I). 


M.  and  F. 

Pl— amantSs, 
amantium, 
amantibus, 
amantSs  (Is), 
amantSs, 
amantibus. 


N. 

amantia, 

amantium, 

amantibus, 

amantia, 

amantia, 

amantibus. 


83.  Remark. — In  early  and  late  Latin,  and  at  all  periods  in  the 
poets,  -e  is  often  found  for  -I  in  the  Abl.  Singular.  In  classical  prose 
we  find  regularly  compote,  d6side,  impHbere,  participe,  paupere,  pubere, 
superstite,  vetere,  and  frequently  divite  (but  always  ditl),  quadrupede, 
sapiente.  With  participles,  -I  is  usual  when  they  are  used  as  adjectives, 
but  classical  prose  shows  -e  also  in  antec6dgns,  candSns,  c5nsenti6ns, 
despiciens,  effluSns,  hians,  immin6ns,  InfluSns,  pr5flu6ns,  cSnsequSns  (but 
sequgns  not  before  Livy),  titubans,  vert6ns. 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  Nom.  and  Ace.  PI.  -Is  for  6s  belongs  to  early  Latin  and  the  poets, 
but  a  few  cases  of  the  Ace.  are  still  found  in  Cicero.  In  the  case  of  participles  -is  is 
very  common,  and  is  the  rule  in  Vergil  and  Horace.  In  the  neuter,  -a  for  -ia  is 
found  only  in  fibera,  Vetera ;  ditia  is  always  used  for  the  unsyncopated  form 
divitia. 

2.  Compound  adjectives,  whose  primitives  had  -tun  in  Gen.  PI.,  have  usually  -um 
instead  of  -ium ;  quadrupes,  quadrupedum,  and  other  compounds  of  p6s ;  inops, 
inopnm ;  supplex,  supplicum.  Also,  cicur,  cicurum ;  vetus,  veterum ;  dives, 
divitum;  locuplSs,  locuplStum  (rare,  usually  -ium).  In  the  poets  and  in  later 
writers,  -um  is  not  unfrequently  found  where  classical  prose  uses  -ium. 


84. 


Irregular  Adjectives. 
A.  Abundantia. 


I.  Some  adjectives  which  end  in  -us,  -a,  -um,  in  the  classical  times, 
show  occasionally  in  early  Latin,  in  the  poets,  and  in  later  Latin,  forms 
in  -is,  -e,  e.  g.,  imbecillus  and  imbgcillis;  InfrSnus  and  infrgnis;  biiugus 
and  biiugis ;  violentus  and  violens ;  indecorus  and  indecoris ;  so  also 
perpeiuus  and  perpes.  In  a  number  of  other  adjectives  the  variant 
forms  are  very  rare  or  disputed. 
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2.  Many  adjectives  which  end  in  -is,  -e,  in  the  classical  times,  show 
parallel  forms  in  -us,  -a,  -um,  in  early  Latin,  and  more  rarely  in  late 
Latin.  Adjectives  in  -us,  -a,  -um,  in  early  Latin,  seem  to  have  had  a 
tendency  to  go  over  into  forms  in  -is,  -e.  Thus,  hilarus  is  the  regular 
form  in  early  Latin  ;  in  Cicero  it  is  used  side  by  side  with  Mlaris, 
and  later  hilaris  is  universal.  Other  examples  in  the  classical  period 
are  inermis  and  inermus ;  imberbis  and  imberbus ;  alaris  and  alarius ; 
auxiliaris  and  auxiliarius ;  intercalaris  and  intercalarius ;  talaris  and 
talSrius. 

85.  B.  Defective. 

1.  Several  adjectives  lack  a  Nom.  Singular,  wholly  or  in  part  :  as, 
cStera  (f.),  cSterum,  perperum  (n.),  ntiperum  (n.),  primSris  (G.),  bimaris 
(G.),  bimatris  (G.),  tricorporis  (G.),  and  a  few  others. 

2.  Some  adjectives  are  defective  in  other  cases  :  thus,  exsp6s  and 
perdius,  -a  are  found  only  in  the  Nom. ;  exlex  only  in  the  Nom.  and  Ace. 
(exlggem) ;  pemox  only  in  Nom.,  Abl.  (pernocte),  and  Nom.  PL  (pernoctSs, 
rare)  ;  centimanus  has  only  the  Ace.  Sing.  (Hor.,  Ov.)  ;  also  unimanus 
(Liv.),  and  a  few  others. 

C.  Indeclinables. 

Ngquam ;  potis,  and  pote  (early)  ;  frugl ;  macte  (mactus,  -um,  very 
rare)  ;  necesse,  necessum,  and  necessus  (early  and  poetical)  ;  volup  and 
volupe  (early)  ;  and  the  judicial  damnas. 

COMPARISON    OF   ADJECTIVES. 

86.  The  Degrees  of  Comparison  are  :  Positive,  Compara- 
tive, and  Superlative. 

The  Comparative  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  consonant 
stems  the  endings  -ior  for  the  masculine  and  feminine,  and 
-ius  for  the  neuter. 

The  Superlative  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  consonant 
stems  the  endings  -is-simus,  -a,  -um  (earlier  -is-sumus). 

Vowel  stems,  before  forming  the  Comparative  and  Super- 
lative, drop  their  characteristic  vowel. 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative.  ' 

M.  and  F.  N. 

BliMBy  tLy  Mm,  high,  altior,  ^i^A^r,  altius,  Blti88imviSyQ,yUmf  highest. 

fortis,  e,       brave,  fortior,  fortius,  fortissimus. 

fitilis,  e,       useful,  atilior,  utilixts,  titilissimus. 

audax,  bold,  audacior,        audacius,  audacissimus. 

prUdenS)       wise,  prudentior,     prudentius,  prtidentissimus. 

Note.— In  early  Latin  we  find  very  rarely  -i58  for  ior ;  also  -ior  used  for  the  neatei 
iUwell. 
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Peculiarities. 

87.  I.  Adjectives  in  -er  add  the  Superlative  ending  (-rumus)  -rimus 
(for  -simus  by  assimilation  ;  see  9,  i)  directly  to  the  Nominative  mascu- 
line.    The  Comparative  follows  the  rule. 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

miser,  a,  um,         wretched,        miserior,  miserius,  miserrimus, 

celer,  is,  e,  swifU  celerior,  celerius,  celerrimus. 

acer,  acris,  acre,  sharpy  acrior,  acrius,  acerrimua. 

Remarks. — i.  Dexter,  rigid,  and  sinister,  left^  have  always  dexterior 
and  sinisterior  in  the  Comparative.  Deterior,  ivorsey  deterrimus,  lacks  a 
Positive. 

2.  Vetus,  old,  has  Comp.  veterior  (archaic)  or  vetustior ;  Sup., 
veterrimus.  Maturus,  ripe,  has  occasionally  Sup.  maturrimus  in  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  matiirissimus. 

Note.— In  early  Latin  and  in  inscriptions  this  rule  is  occasionally  violated.  Thus 
celerissimus  in  Ennius  ;  integrissimus,  miserissimus,  in  inscriptions. 

2.  Some  Comparatives  in  -er-ior,  whose  Positive  is  lacking  or  rare, 
form  the  Superlative  either  in  -r6mus  by  metathesis  ;  or  in  -imus  or 
-umus ;  or  in  both.  These  are  :  citerior,  on  this  side,  citimus  (rare)  ; 
exterior,  outer,  extrSmus,  extimus  (latter  not  in  Cic.)  ;  dexterior  (87, 
I,  R.  I  ;  once  in  Cic),  dextimus  (rare  ;  not  in  Cic.)  ;  inferior,  lower, 
infimus,  Imus ;  interior,  inner,  intimus ;  posterior,  hinder,  postr6mus» 
postumus ;  superior,  upper,  suprgmus,  summus. 

3.  Six  adjectives  in  -ilis  add  -limus  to  the  stem,  after  dropping  -i,  to 
form  the  Superlative  ;  perhaps  by  assimilation  :  facilis,  easy  ;  difficilis, 
hard;  similis,  like  ;  dissimilis,  unlike  ;  gracilis,  slender,  and  humilis,  Zo2^. 

facilis,  Comp.  facilior,  Sup.  facillimus. 

4.  Adjectives  in  -dicus,  -ficus,  -volus,  borrow  the  Comparative  and 
Superlative  from  the  participial  forms  in  -dic5ns,  -flc6ns,  and  -vol6ns. 

benevolus,   benevolent,        Comp.  benevolentior,  Sup.  benevolentissimus. 

maledicus,  scuj^rUous.  maledicentior,  maledicentissimus. 

magnificus,  distinguished.  magnificentior,  magnificentissimus. 

Note.— BenevolSns,  malevolSns,  maledicSus,  still  occur  in  early  Latin. 

5.  In  like  manner  egSnus  and  prSvidus  form  their  Comparative  and 
Superlative. 

egCnus,       needy,  egentior,  egentissimus. 

prSvidus,  far-sighted,  prSvidentior,  providentissimu*. 
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6.  Adjectives  in  -us  (os),  preceded  by  a  vowel  (except  those  in  -quos), 
form  the  Comparative  and  Superlative  by  means  of  magis  and  mfizime, 

more  and  most. 

idQneus,^^^  Comp.  magis  idoneus,  Sup.  maximS  idQnenB. 

But 

antiques,  old,         Comp.  antlquior,  Sup.  antlquissimus. 

Remark. — But  plus,  pious,  which  lacks  the  Comparative,  forms  the 
Superlative  regularly,  piissimus  (in  inscriptions  also  pientissimus) ;  like- 
wise in  late  Latin,  impius. 

Notes.— 1.  A  few  words,  chiefly  in  early  Latin,  show  the  normal  comparison.  In 
Cic.  only,  assiduissimS  (adv.)  and  alsius. 

2.  Comparison  by  means  of  plus  and  plurimum  is  late. 

7.  Some  Comparatives  and  Superlatives  are  in  use,  whilst  the  cor- 
responding Positive  is  either  lacking  or  rare. 

So  deterior  (87,  i,  r.  i)  ;  5cior,  swift,  5cissimus ;  potior,  better,  potissimus ; 
exterior,  miier  (87,  a),  from  exterus,  on  the  outside,  and  prep,  extra,  without; 
superior,  upper  (87,  2),  from  superus,  on  the  top,  and  prep,  supra,  above ;  Inferior, 
lower  (87,  2),  from  Inferus,  below,  and  prep.  InfrS,  below  ;  posterior,  hinder  (87,  2), 
from  posterns,  coming  after,  and  prep,  post,  after ;  citerior,  on  this  side  (87,  2), 
from  citer,  and  prep,  citra,  on  this  side. 

8.  The  Positive  stem  of  existing  Comparatives  is  sometimes  met  with 
only  in  a  preposition  or  an  adverb  ;  as,  ante,  before  ;  anterior,  that  is 
before ;  prope,  near  ;  propior,  proximus  ;  ulterior,  further y  tiltimus,  from 
mtra,  teyond  ;  interior,  inner ^  intimus,  from  intra,  within  ;  prior,  former ^ 
primus,  firsts  from  pr5,  before  ;  sequior  (late),  worse,  from  secus. 

9.  Many  adjectives  lack  one  or  both  of  the  degrees  of  comparison  : 
especially  those  denoting  material,  relationship,  time,  etc. 

Novus,  new,  falsus,  untrue,  meritus,  deserved,  have  no  Comparative. 
Longinquos,  afa7',  propinquos,  near,  saltitaris,  healthful,  iuvenis,  young  (Com- 
parative ifinior),  and  senex,  old  (Comparative  senior),  have  no  Superlative. 
''Youngest "  and  ''oldest "  are  expressed  by  minimus,  maximus  (natti). 

Note.— The  Plautine  and  late  medioximus,  middlemost,  lacks  Positive  and  Com- 
parative. 

10.  Dives,  rich,  shows  in  Cic.  only  divitior  and  divitissimus  ;  otherwise 
the  Comparative  and  Superlative  are  found  principally  in  poetry  and 
later  prose,  the  more  usual  forms  being  the  syncopated  ditior,  ditissimus. 

88.  Participles  used  as  adjectives  are  subject  also  to  the 
Bame  laws  of  comparison  :  as,  amans,  loving,  amantior, 
amantissimus ;  apertus,  open^  apertior,  apertissimus. 
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89.  The  Superlative  follows  the  declension  of  adjectives 
of  Three  Endings  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions.  The 
Comparative  is  declined  according  to  the  Third  Declension, 
thus  : 


M. and  F. 

N. 

M.  and  F. 

N. 

So.-N. 

altior, 

altius. 

PL.— altiSrSs, 

altiOra. 

G. 

altiSris, 

alti5ris. 

alti5rum, 

altiSrum. 

D. 

altiQrl, 

altiOrl. 

altiSribus, 

altiSribus, 

Ac. 

altiSrem, 

altius. 

altiSres, 

altiOra. 

V. 

altior, 

altius. 

altiorSs, 

altiSra. 

Ab. 

altiore  and  -i, 

altiSre  and  -1. 

altiSribus, 

alti5ribu8, 

Remarks. — i.  In  classical  prose  the  Abl.  Sing,  ends  in  -e.  In  the 
poets  and  in  early  and  late  prose   often  in  -I. 

2.  Extremely  rare  is  the  ending  -Is  for  -6s  in  the  Nora.  Plural.  In 
the  Ace.  PI.  this  ending  -Is  (-eis)  is  more  common  but  still  not  fre- 
quent, and  confined  mainly  to  plOris,  min5rls,  maiSrls,  meliSris.  The 
neuter  in  -ia  is  found  rarely  in  compluria,  and  perhaps  once  in  pluria. 

3.  The  Gen.  PI.  in  -ium  is  found  in  pltirium  and  compltirium  only. 


90. 

bonus, 

malus, 

magnus, 

parvus, 

multus, 


nequam, 


Irregular  Comparison. 


good, 

had, 

greaty 

small, 

much. 


worthless, 


melior, 
pSior, 
maior, 
minor, 


frtXgl  (indecl.),  frugal, 


melius,  optimus. 

p$ius,  pessimus. 

maius,  mSzimus. 

minus,  minimus. 

S.  plus  (no  Dat.  nor  Abl.),  pllirimy.8. 

PI.  pliirgs,  plura. 

complurSs,    complOra  and  -la. 

nSquior,        nSquius,  n6quissimus. 

frtigalior,  frUgalissimus. 


ADVERBS. 

91.  Most  adverbs  are  either  oblique  cases  or  mutilated 
forms  of  oblique  cases  of  nominal  or  pronominal  stems. 

The  cases  from  which  they  are  derived  are  principally  the 
Accusative  and  the  Ablative. 

I.  (a)  From  the  Accusative  are  Substantival  Adverbs  in  -tim.  This 
was  a  favorite  formation,  and  is  used  very  often  in  all  periods.  In  the 
classical  times  the  adverbs  of  this  form  are  : 

Acervatim,  articulStim,  centuriatim,  certStim,  generStim,  gradatim, 
gregStim,  membratim,  paulatim,  privatim,  sSparatim,  singulatim,  statim, 
summatim,  virltim,  tributim,  strictim,  pedetemptim,  raptim,  fUrtim,  partim, 
praesertim,  cSnfSstim,  and  a  few  others  ;  disguised  forms  of  -tim  are  :  caesim,  in- 
clsim,  sCnsim,  cursim,  passim,  vicissim,  for  caed-tim  (9, 1-3),  etc:  also  interim. 
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(h)  A  few  very  common  adverbs  are,  perhaps,  from  Accusative  Sin- 
gular feminine  of  adjectives  and  pronominal  stems.  Chiefly  clam, 
secretly,  c5ram,  in  one's  presence,  palam,  openly,  perperam,  wrongly,  tarn, 
so,  quam,  as,  aliquam,  some,  lam,  already;  and  forms  in  -fariam,  as  bi- 
fSriam,  multifariam,  etc. 

(c)  The  Accusative  Singular  neuter  of  many  adjectival  and  prono- 
minal stems  is  used  as  an  adverb.     This  is  true  of  all  Comparatives, 

Multum,  much  ;  paulum,  a  little  ;  nimium,  too  much  ;  cgtemm,  for  the 
rest;  prlmum,  first;  postrSmum,  finally;  potissimum,  chiefly ;  facile, 
easily ;  dulce,  sweetly;  triste,  sadly ;  imptlne,  scot-free;  aliquantum, 
somewhat,  and  others. 

To  the  Comparatives  belong  magis,  more  ;  nimis,  too  ;  satis,  enough. 

id)  The  Accusative  Plural  feminine  is  found  in  alias,  at  other  times, 
perhaps  in  foras,  out-of-doors.  The  Accusative  Plural  neuter  is  found 
in  alia,  cStera,  omnia,  and  occasionally  in  reliqua  and  a  few  others. 

2.  (a)  From  the  Ablative  are  some  substantival  adverbs  ;  the  princi- 
pal ones  in  classical  Latin  being  dom5,  at  home;  impenddQ,  greatly ; 
initio,  at  the  outset ;  modo,  only  ;  oppidd,  very;  principio,  in  the  hegin- 
ning  ;  -prtvdit^y  privately  ;  volg^y  commonly  ;  forte,  5y  chance  ;  magnopere, 
greatly^  and  other  compounds  of  -opere  ;  grfitils,  for  nothing,  and  ingrft- 
tils,  and  a  few  others. 

(b)  Ablatives  are  also  adverbs  in  6  from  adjectives  in  -us  and  -er : 
altus,  lofty,  alts ;  pulcher,  beautiful,  pulclire ;  miser,  wretched,  misere. 

Also  fere  and  fermS  (Sup.),  almost. 

(c)  The  Ablative  of  some  adjectives  and  pronouns  serves  as  an 
adverb : 

ttltO,  safely;  fals5,  falsely  ;  perpetuO,  ceaselessly  ;  continuS,  forthwith; 
(mpr5vls5,  unexpectedly  ;  prImO,  at  first ;  hOc,  here  ;  ist5,  there,  etc. 

(d)  In  a  few  cases  the  adverbial  form  is  the  Abl.  Sing,  feminine  : 
alls,  otherwise ;  aliqua,  somehow];  dexterfi  and  dextrS,  to  the  right ; 

sinistra  and  laeva,   to   the  left    hand;     qu5,    on   which    side;  rSctS, 
straightway,  and  some  others. 

(6)  A  large  number  of  these  adjectives  show  adverbs  in  two  end- 
ings, sometimes  with  a  difference  in  meaning  : 

consults  and  cOnsultO,  purposely ;  certS,  at  least,  and  certO,  certainly 
(certs  sciS,  I  certainly  know :  certo  sciS,  /  know  for  certain) ;  rarS,  thinly, 
and  T§x^, seldom;  vSrS,  in  truth,  and  vSr5,  true  but;  rSctS,  correctly,  and 
rScta,  straightway  ;  dextera  or  dextra,  to  the  right ;  and  dexterS,  skilfully, 

(/)  Ablatives  are  also  qui,  how  (archaic),  nSquIquam,  to  no  purpose; 
aliOquI,  otherwise ;  perhaps  also  ditl,  by  day,  and  its  compounds. 
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3.  Locative  in  origin  are  the  following,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned under  37,  5  :  dis  (in  combination  with  numeral  adjectives  in 
early  Latin,  as  di6  septimi)  and  its  compounds  cottidie,  daily,  hodie,  to- 
day,  pridiS,  the  day  before,  postridig,  the  day  after  ;  quotannis,  yearly ; 
forls,  outside.  Also  many  forms  from  the  pronominal  stems,  as  hie,  illic, 
istic  (istX  belongs  to  early  Latin  and  Verg.);  sic,  so,  ut  (uti,  utei),  as; 
ibi,  therey  and  its  compounds  alibi,  ibidem ;  ubi  (cubi),  where,  and  its 
compounds. 

4.  A  number  of  adverbs  cannot  be  referred  to  a  definite  case,  as  : 
adverbs  of  separation:  hinc,  hence,  illinc  (illim),  istinc  (istim),  thence; 
temporal  adverbs  :  tunc,  then,  cum,  ivheii,  quondam,  once,  quando,  when  f 
and  its  compounds;  also,  ante,  before ;  post  (poste),  after;  paene,  almost ; 
prope,  propter,  near ;  saepe,  often  ;  circiter,  around ;  praeter,  past ;  ergO, 
therefore  ;  eras,  to-morrow  ;  baud  (bau,  haut),  not ;  item,  likewise  ;  susque 
dSque,  up  and  down  ;  vix,  scarcely. 

92.  I-  Adjectives  and  participles  of  the  Third  Declension  form  their 
adverbs  by  adding  -ter  (-iter)  to  the  stem  ;  stems  in  -nt  dropping  the  t, 
and  stems  in  a  k-mute  inserting  the  connecting  vowel  i  before  the  end- 
ing ;  also  a  few  adjectives  of  the  Second  Declension  : 
fortis,  brave,  fortiter ;  fer5x,  wUd,  ferociter ;  ^xudi^n^^  foreseeing,  prudenter. 

Exceptions  :  audax,  bold,  audac-ter  (seldom  audaciter) ;  difficilis,  hard 
to  do,  difficulter,  difficiliter  (but  generally,  n5n  facile,  vix,  aegrg),  and  others. 

2.  A  large  number  of  adjectives  of  the  Second  Declension  in  -us,  -a, 
•um,  and  -er,  -era,  -erum,  form  in  early  and  late  Latin  their  adverbs  by 
dropping  the  stem  vowel  and  adding  -iter  (those  in  -tus  added  -er 
only).  Many  of  these  occur  in  classical  writers  alongside  of  the  normal 
form  in  -5 :  btimaniter  and  htimang,  humanely ;  largiter  and  largS, 
lavishly  ;  turbulenter  and  turbulentg,  riotously. 

3.  Some  adverbs  of  origin  are  formed  from  substantival  or  adjectival 
stems  by  the  ending  -tus.  In  classical  Latin  mainly  antlquitus,  from 
early  time  ;  divlnitus,  from  the  gods  ;  fonditus,  from  the  foundation  ;  peni- 
tus,  from  the  depths  ;  radicitus,  from  the  roots  ;  also  intus,  from  within. 

4.  The  termination  -versus,  -vorsum,  is  used  to  show  direction  whither  ; 
but  in  classical  Latin  it  is  found  principally  in  the  adverbs  :  intrSrsus 
(intrSvorsus),  inwards;  prSrsus  (-um),  onwards;  rursus  (-um,  rusum), 
hack  ;  sursum  (stisum),  up;  vorsum,  towards. 

5.  A  very  large  number  of  adverbs  are  formed  by  adding  various 
other  terminations  ;  as,  'de :  inde,  thence,  unde,  whence ;  'dent : 
pridem,  long  ago,  itidem,  likeunse,  etc. ;  'do :  quandO,  when^  etc. ; 
'dam  :  quondam,  once ;  'dttm  :  dtidum,  a  while  ago  ;  vixdum,  hardly 
yet,  etc.;  'per :  ntiper,  lately,  parumper,  a  little,  semper,  always,  etc.; 
'quant:  umquam,  ever,  numquam,  never,  etc.;  'Secus:  extrlnsecus, 
outside,  etc.;  'tenus:  quatenus,  how  far  f  etc. 
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6.  Syntactical  and  miscellaneous  :  admodum,  very  {to  a  degree),  dCnuO, 
anew,  imprimis ;  super,  above,  and  its  compounds,  dgsuper,  Insuper ;  ex- 
templo,  at  once;  Usque,  to,  and  its  compounds  ;  invicem,  in  turn;  adeO, 
50  ;  antea,  before ;  interea,  meanwhile  ;  postea,  after  ;  praeterea,  besides; 
propterea,  on  that  account,  and  a  few  othei<s. 

COMPARISON    OF    ADVERBS. 

93.  The  Comparative  of  the  adverb  is  the  Accusative 
neuter  of  the  Comparative  of  the  adjective.  The  Superla- 
tive ends  in  -is-sime,  -er-rime,  etc,  according  to  the  Super- 
lative of  the  adjective. 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

alts, 

loftily. 

altius, 

altissimS. 

pulchrS, 

beautifvlly^ 

pulchrius, 

pulcherrimS. 

misers, 

poorly. 

miserius, 

miserrimS. 

fortiter. 

bravely. 

fca'tius. 

fortissimfi. 

audacter, 

boldly. 

audacius, 

audacissimS. 

ttitQ, 

safely. 

tatius. 

ttltissimS. 

facile. 

easily. 

facilius. 

facillime. 

bene. 

well. 

melius, 

optimS. 

male. 

ill. 

p6ius. 

pessimS. 

[parvus], 

small. 

minus,  less. 

minims,   least 

[magnus]. 

great. 

magis,  more. 

maxims,  mmU 

multum. 

much. 

plus,      mxyre. 

plurimum. 

cito, 

quicUy, 

citius, 

citissimS. 

diu. 

long. 

dititius, 

diutissimS. 

saepe, 

often. 

saepius, 

saepissimS. 

nUper, 

recently. 

n^perrimS. 

» 

satis, 

enough^ 

satius,   better^ 
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94.  The  Cardinal  numerals  answer  the  question  quot, 
how  many?  and  are  the  numbers  used  in  counting.  The 
Ordinal  numerals  are  derived  from  these  and  answer  the 
question  quotus,  ivhich  one  in  the  series  ?  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


1 
1 

2 

.  Cardinal  Numbers. 

I  unus,  una,  unum 

II  duo,  duae,  duo 

2.  Ordinal  Numbers. 
primus,  -a,  -um  (prior) 
secundus  (alter) 

3 

III      trSs,  tria 

tertius 

4 
6 
6 

lY      quattuor 

V  quinque 

VI  sex 

quartus 
qulntus 
seztus 

7 

VII     septem 

Septimus 

50 
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1.  Cardinal  Numbers. 

2.  Ordinal  Kuvbers. 

8 

VIII 

oct5 

octSvus 

9 

IX 

novem 

nOnus 

10 

X 

decern 

decimus 

11 

XI 

andecim 

flndecimus 

12 

XII 

dnodecim 

duodecimus 

13 

XIII 

txedecim 

tertius  decimus 

14 

XIV 

quattuordecim 

qufirtus  decimus 

15 

XV 

quindecim 

quintus  decimus 

16 

XVI 

BSdecim 

sextus  decimus 

17 

XVII 

septendecim 

Septimus  decimus 

18 

XVII] 

duodSvIgintl 

duodSvIcgsimus 

19 

XIX 

findgviginti 

UndSvIcSsimus 

20 

XX 

viginti 

vlcSsimus 

21 

XXI 

vlgi'ntl  linus 

vicesimus  primus 

22 

XXII 

vIgintI  duo 

vicesimus  secundus 

23 

XXIII 

vIgintI  tr6s 

vicgsimus  tertius 

24 

XXIV 

vIgintI  quattuor 

vIcSsimus  quartus 

25 

XXV 

vIgintI  quinque 

vicesimus  quintus 

26 

XXVI 

vIgintI  sex 

vicgsimus  sextus 

27 

XXVII 

vIgintI  septem 

vicesimus  Septimus 

28 

XXVIII 

duodetrlgintS 

duodetrlcesimus 

29 

XXIX 

OndetrlgintS 

Ondetrlcesimus 

80 

XXX 

triginta 

tncesimus 

40 

XL 

quadr«gintS 

quadrSgesimus 

60 

L 

quinqutrgintft 

quinquagesimus 

60 

LX 

sexaginta 

sexagesimus 

70 

LXX 

septi^agint& 

septuagesimus 

80 

LXXX 

oct6^ntS 

octOgesimus 

90 

xc 

nOnc/gint& 

nQnagesimus 

100 

c 

centum 

centesimus 

101 

CI 

centum  et  Onus 

centesimus  primus          [mus 

115 

cxv 

centum  et  quindecim 

centesimus  (et)  quintus  ded- 

120 

cxx 

centum  et  vIgintI 

centesimus  vicesimus 

121 

CXXI 

centum  vIgintI  Onus 

centesimus  vicesimus  primus 

200 

CO 

ducenti,  -ae,  -a 

ducentesimus 

300 

ccc 

trecenti 

trecentesimus 

400 

cccc 

quadri7igentl 

quadringentesimus 

500 

D(IO) 

qulngentl 

quingentesimus 

600 

DC 

sescentl 

sescentesimus 

700 

DCC 

septmgenti 

septingentesimus 

800 

DCCC 

octingenti 

octingentesimus 

900 

DCCCC 

nmgentS 

nSngentesimuB 

1000 

M  rcio^ 

mllle 

mlllesimuB 
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1.  Cardinal  Numbers. 

2.  Ordinal  Numbers. 

1001 

MI 

Tnllle  et  Udus 

mlllgsimus  primus 

1101 

MCI 

mllle  centum  anus 

millesimus  centSsimus  primus 

1120 

MCXX 

mllle  centum  viginti 

mlllgsimus    centSsimus   vlc6- 

[unus 

simus             [simus  primus 

1121 

MCXXI 

mllle  centum  vIgintI 

millesimus   centSsimus  vice- 

1200 

MCC 

mllle  ducenti 

millesimus  ducentSsimus 

2000 

MM 

duo  milia  (mlUia) 
bina  mIlia 

bis  mlllesimus 

2222 

duo  mIlia  ducenti  vi- 

bis mlllesimus  ducentSsimus 

ginti  duo 

vlc6simus  secundus 

5000 

100 

quinque  mIlia 
quina  milia 

quInquiSs  mlll&simus 

10,000 

CCIOO 

decem  mIlia 
dena  mllla 

decies  mlllSsimus 

21,000 

Onum  et  viginti  mIlia 

semel  et  viciSs  mill6simus 

100,000 

centum  milia 
centSna  milia      [milia 

centies  millSsimus 

,000,000 

decies  centSna  (centum) 

deciSs  centi6s  mlllSsimus 

95.  The  Cardinal  numerals  are  indeclinable,  except :  Gnus, 
one,  duo,  two,  ties,  three,  the  hundreds  beginning  with 
ducenti,  two  hundred,  and  the  plural  milia,  thousandsy  which 
forms  milium  and  milibus. 


M  and  F. 

N. 

N. 

duo,        two, 

duae, 

duo, 

tr6s,  threSj 

tria. 

G. 

duOrum, 

duSrum, 

duSrum, 

trium. 

trium. 

D. 

du5bus, 

duSbus, 

duQbus, 

tribus. 

tribus. 

A. 

duOs,  duo, 

duSs, 

duo, 

trSs,  tris, 

tria. 

Ab. 

duGbus, 

duabus, 

duObus, 

tribus, 

tribus. 

Like  du6  is  declined  pjnb5,  -ae,  -5,  both. 

Remarks. — i.  For  the  declension  of  Unus  see  76.  It  occurs  also  in 
plural  forms  in  connection  with  pluralia  tantum,  as  tlnls  lltterls  (Cic. 
Att.y  V.  9,  2),  or  with  another  numeral  in  the  sense  only  ;  in  the  latter 
sense  also  with  substantives. 

2.  The  Gen.  of  the  hundreds,  ducenti,  e/c,  ends  in  -umand  not-5rum. 
This  must  be  distinguished  from  the  use  of  the  neuter  singular  in  -um 
as  a  collective^  as  argent!  s6scentum  (Luc),  a  six  hundred  of  silver, 

3.  The  PL  milia,  milium,  milibus,  are  treated  almost  always  as  sub- 
stantives, the  adjectival  form  being  the  Singular. 

Notes. — 1.  The  form  oinos  for  Unus  is  found  iu  early  Latin.  A  Voc.  Qne  is  occa- 
sional (Cat.,  37, 17). 

%.  For  duae  late  Latin  showb  occaaionally  duO)  and  in  inscriptions  dua,  for  neuter 
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duo,  is  Bometimes  found.  The  Gen.  duum  (old  duom)  for  duCrtim  Is  not  nnfre 
quent.  In  the  Dat.  and  Abl.,  duo  is  found  in  inscriptions,  and  for  ambSbus  occasion- 
ally  ambfs.  In  the  Ace.  PL  masc,  duO  and  ambO  for  dll5s  and  amb5s  are  quite  com- 
mon in  early  Latin,  and  also  in  classical  times,  but  the  better  forms  are  duOs,  ambSs. 

3.  Quattor  is  found  for  quattuor  occasionally  in  inscriptions,  and  in  early  poetry 
quattuor  was  sometimes  scanned  as  a  dissyllable. 

4.  In  inscriptions  the  forms  meilia  and  millia  are  also  found. 

5.  In  regard  to  spelling  of  the  Ordinals  we  find  in  early  Latin  qulnctns  as  well  as 
quintus ;  septumus  and  decumus  regularly,  and  often  the  endings  -Snsimus  and 
-Snsomus  in  Ordinals  from  vlcSsimus  on. 

96.  1.    Compound    Numerals. 

1.  From  10  to  20,  as  in  the  tables,  or  separately  :  decern  et  trSs, 

2.  The  numbers-  18,  19,  28,  29,  etc.,  are  commonly  expressed  by 
subtraction  ;  occasionally,  as  in  English,  but  never  in  Cicero,  and  very 
rarely  in  other  classical  authors,  duodgcentum  is  not  found,  and  Qnd6« 
centum  but  once  (Plin.  Max.). 

3.  From  20  to  100,  the  compound  numerals  stand  in  the  same  order 
as  the  English  :  twenty-one,  vigintl  Onus  ;  or,  one  and  twenty,  Gnus  /^t 
(atque)  viginti  ;  as,  twenty-one  years  old  :  annSs  tLnum  et  viginti  (vigintl 
finum),  anum  et  viginti  ann5s  natus.  But  compounds  like  septuaginta  et 
tr6s  are  not  uncommon,  though  avoided  by  good  writers. 

4.  From  100  on,  et  may  be  inserted  after  the  first  numeral,  if  there 
be  but  two  numbers  ;  as,  centum  quattuor,  or  centum  et  quattuor.  If 
the  smaller  number  precedes,  the  et  should  be  inserted ;  likewise  in  all 
cases  -where  a  word  is  inserted  within  the  compound  numeral,  as 
ducenti  anni  et  vigintl.  If  there  be  three  numerals,  the  et  is  regularly 
omitted  ;  exceptions  are  very  rare. 

5.  In  compound  ordinals  alter  is  preferred  to  secundus. 

6.  CentSna  milia  is  often  omitted  after  the  numeral  adverb  decifia 
=  1,000,000  ;  especially  in  stating  sums  of  money. 

7.  Fractions  are  expressed  by  pars  (omitted  or  expressed)  in  com- 
bination with  dimidia  (i),  tertia  (J),  quarta  (i),  etc,  A  Plural  numera- 
tor is  expressed  by  a  Cardinal  ;  as,  duae  quintae  (f ).  The  fraction  is 
often  broken  up  ;  as,  pars  dimidia  et  tertia  (g  :=  ^  +  \),  The  even  de- 
nominators could  be  divided  ;  as,  dimidia  tertia  (^  x  §  =  i).  Instead 
of  dimidia  without  pars,  dimidium  is  used. 

2.   Numeral   Sigrns. 

D  is  short  for  10,  M  for  CIO.  Adding  0  on  the  right  of  10  multiplies  by  10 ; 
100  =  5000  ;  1000  =  50,000.  Putting  C  before  as  often  as  O  stands  after  multiplies  the 
right-hand  number  by  2  ;  CIO  =  1000  ;  CCIOO  =  10,000  ;  CCCIOOO  =  100,000.  A  line 
above  multiplies  by  1000  ;  V  =  5000.  A  line  above  and  at  each  side  multiplies  by 
100,000:  IxiIIll  =1,400,000.  These  signs  may  be  combined  :  thus,  |xill|  XXXVII D 
or  Ixilll  XXXVII  MD  =  1,337,500.  Plin.,  N.  H.  iv.,  12,  24.  Other  signs  are  vb  ,  1 
(inscr.)  for  50,  ^)  00,  (])  (ioflcr.)  for  1000,  and  ®  for  100,000  (ioflcr.),  aod  q  f« 
600.000  (inscig^ 
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3.   Distributive   Numerals. 


1    Bingull,  -ae,  -a 

,  one  each. 

30 

triceni 

2    blnl,  -ae,  -a. 

two  each. 

40 

quadragSnl 

3    tenil(trlnl) 

50 

quinquagSnl 

4    quaternl 

60 

sexagem 

5    qnlnl 

70 

septuagem 

6    sexil 

80 

octQggnl 

7    septSnl 

90 

nQnagSnl 

8    oct5nX 

100 

centeni 

9    nov6nI 

102 

centSnl  binl 

10    d6ni 

125 

centeni  vlcSnl  quIni 

11     andSnl 

200 

ducSnl 

12    duodeni 

300 

treceni 

13    term  dSnl 

400 

quadring6nl 

14    quaternl  dSnl 

500 

quIngSnl 

15     quini  d6nl 

600 

sexcSnl  (s6sc6nl) 

16    s6nld6iil 

700 

septingSnl 

17    septem  dgni 

800 

octingSni 

18    octOnI  dSnl,  duodSvicgnl 

900 

n5ng6nl 

19    novSni  d6ni,  undSvIcSnl 

1000 

singula  milia 

20    vIcSnl 

2000 

bina  mHia 

21    vlc6nl  singuli 

3000 

trina  mIlia 

22    vlc6nl  binl,  binl  et  vlc6nl 

10,000 

dena  mllia 

28    duodStrlcSnl 

100,000 

centSna  mllia 

29     OndStrlcenl 

These  answer  the  question  quotSnl,  how  many  each  f 

Remarks. — i.  The  Gen.  PL  masc.  and  neuter  ends  usually  in  -tun, 
except  that  singulus  has  always  singulOrum,  and  Cicero  uses  bInQrum. 

2.  The  Distributives  are  used  with  an  exactness  which  is  foreign  to 
our  idiom,  whenever  repetition  is  involved,  as  in  the  multiplication 
table.     But  when  singuli  is  expressed,  the  Cardinal  may  be  used. 

3.  The  Distributives  are  used  with  pluralia  tantum :  binae  Utterae, 
two  epistles.  But  with  these  tini  is  used  for  one,  trini  for  three  :  Gna© 
Utterae,  trinae  lltterae. 

4.  The  same  rules  as  to  the  insertion  or  omission  of  et  apply  to  the 
Distributives  as  to  the  Ordinals  (96,  1.  3,  4). 

Notes.— 1.  The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  occasionally  use  the  Distributives  for 
Cardinals,  with  words  other  than  pltiralla  tantum  (R-  3) ;  also  son^e  forms  of  the 
Singular.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  combination  trinum  ntindinum,  which  is 
technical,  and  therefore  found  also  in  model  prose. 

2.  Parallel  forms  not  found  in  classical  times  are  quadrlnl  (early,  late),  and  the 
lat«  du(o)centenI,  trecenteni,  quadringentenl,  qulngentfinl,  Ms(z)c6nt9nl| 
mllltal,  etc. 
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NUMERALS. 


4.    Multiplicative    Numerals. 


Only  the  following  forms  occur  : 

1  simplex,  single, 

2  duplex,  double, 

3  triplex,  triple, 

4  quadruplex,      quadruple. 
These  answer  the  question,  how  many  fold  f 


5  qulncuples 

7  septemplex 

10  decemplex 

100  centuplex 


5.    Proportional    Numerals. 
Only  the  following  forms  occur  : 

1  simplus,  -a,  -um,     single^  4    quadruplus 

2  duplus,  double.  1    septuplus 
8    triplus                                                         8    octupluB 

These  answer  the  question,  how  many  times  as  great? 


98. 


NUMERAL  ADVERBS. 


1 

semel,     ona. 

22 

bis  et  vlci6s,  vlci68  et  bis 

2 

bis,         twice. 

vlci6s  bis  ^ 

3 

ter 

30 

trlci6s 

4 

quater 

40 

quadragi6s 

5 

quInquiSs    (-6ns) 

50 

quinquagies 

6 

sexies          (-6ns) 

60 

sexagi6s 

7 

septies         (-6ns) 

70 

septuagi6s 

8 

octi6s          (-6ns) 

80 

oct6gi6s 

9 

novi6s          (-6ns) 

90 

n5nagi6s 

10 

deci6s          (-6ns) 

100 

centies 

11 

andeci6s      (-6ns) 

200 

ducenti6s 

12 

duodeci6s,        etc. 

400 

quadringenti68 

13 

ter  deci6s,  tredeci6s 

500 

qulngenti6s 

14 

quater  deci6s,  quattuordecies 

600 

sexcenti6s  (s6scentiai, 

15 

qulnqui6s  deci6s,  qulndeci68 

700 

septingenties 

16 

sexi6s  deci6s,  s6deci6s 

800 

octingenti68 

17 

septi6s  deci6s 

900 

nQngenti6s 

18 

duod6vIci6s,  octi6s  deci6s 

1,000 

nillli6s 

19 

fLnd6vIci6s,  novi6s  deci6s 

2,000 

bis  mIlU6s 

20 

vicies 

100,000 

centi6s  mllli6s 

21 

semel  et  vlci6s,  vlci6s  et  semel. 

1,000,000 

mllli6s  mllli6s,  deci6s  oen* 

vlci6s  semel  * 

ti6s  mnii6s 

These  answer  the  question  quoti6ns  (6s) :  how  often  ? 

*  Not  semel  Vlci6s,  bis  Vici6s,  etc.^  because  that  would  be,  once  twenty  times  =  20 
times ;  twice  twenty  times  =  40  times  ;  this,  however,  does  not  hold  for  numerate  b© 
tween  10  and  90. 
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Remarks. — l .  These  adverbs,  from  quinquigs  on,  have  an  older  form 
in  -gns  ;  quInquiSns.  In  totiens,  so  often^  and  quotiSns,  how  ofteriy  this 
remained  the  more  usual  form  in  classical  times. 

2.  The  combination  of  an  adverb  with  a  distributive  adjective  was 
much  liked  by  the  Romans  :  as  bis  blna  for  quatema,  etc.  But  the 
normal  forms  are  not  unfrequent. 

Note.— For  the  adverbs  from  UndeciSs  on,  examples  are  very  rare,  and  some  are 
cited  only  from  the  grammarians.  So,  when  two  forms  are  given,  one  is  often  due  to 
the  grammarians ;  thus  quInqulSs  deciSs,  sexiSs  deciSs,  are  cited  only  from  Pris- 
ciAN.    The  order,  too,  of  compound  adverbs  varies. 

PRONOUNS. 

99.  Pronouns  point  out  without  describing. 

Note.— The  pronoun  is  not  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun.  The  noun  says  too 
much,  for  all  nouns  (proper  as  well  as  common)  are  originally  descriptive  ;  the  pronoun 
simply  points  out.  The  noun  says  too  little,  because  it  cannot  express  person,  as  egO, 
/,  til,  thou  ;  it  cannot  express  local  appurtenance,  as  hic,  this  {here\  ille,  that  {there), 

A.    PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

100.  I.  Personal  Pronouns  of  the  First  Person. 


Substantive.                                               Possessive. 

SO.-N. 

ego,          /, 

G. 

mel,          of  me,                    meus,  -a,  -urn,  mine  or 

D. 

mlh!,         to,  for  me, 

Ac. 

m5,           m€, 

Ab. 

m5,           from,  vrith,  by  me. 

PL.— N. 

n5s,          we, 

G. 

noBtri,      of  us. 

nostrum,                            noster,  nostra,  nostrun 

D. 

nObIs,       to,  for  us. 

Ac. 

n5s,           us. 

Ab. 

n5bl8        from,  with,  by  us. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Voc.  Sing,  masc  of  mens  is  ml,  except  when 
mens  is  used  with  a  substantive  which  does  not  change  its  form  in  the 
Voc.;  thus,  mens  ocellus  (Plaut.;  possibly,  however,  appositional),  but 
ml  anime. 

2.  Nostrum  in  the  Gen.  PL  is  the  form  for  the  Partitive  Genitive. 

Notes.— 1.  Early  Latin  shows  the  foUowing :  Sg.,  N.  eg6;  G.  mis;  D.  ml,  mihSI 
(inscr.) ;  mihS  (inscr.) ;  Ac.  m§d,  m§mS;  Ab.  m6d  (m6mS  is  doubtful) ;  PL,  n.  Ac. 
SnOs  (in  Carmen  Arvale  only) ;  G.  nostr5rum,  nostr3xum  (for  nostrum) ;  d.  Ab. 
nObSIs  (inscr.). 

2.  In  late  Latin  ml  also  serves  for  the  Voc.  Sing,  f em.  and  Voc.  PI.  masc.  Meum, 
nostrum,  in  the  Gen.  PI.  of  the  Possessives,  are  not  unfrequent  in  early  Latin. 

8.  The  forms  of  meus,  of  tul  and  tuos,  of  sul  and  SUDS,  very  frequently  suffer  Syn- 
izesis  (727)  in  early  liatin. 

4.  On  the  combination  of  these  pronouns  with  -met  and  -pte  see  102,  K.  2,  3. 


Substantive. 

Sg.-N.  V 

tfl, 

thou. 

G. 

tui, 

of  thee. 

D. 

tibi, 

to,  /<W'  thee, 

Ac. 

t6, 

thee, 

Ab. 

te, 

from,  with,  by  thee. 

PL.-N. 

v5s, 

ye  or  you. 

G. 

vesti 

I,      of  you. 
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101.     11.    Personal   Pronouns  of  the   Second   Person* 

Possessive. 


tuus  (-OS),  -a,  -um  (-om),  thy  or  thine. 


vestrum,  vester  (archaic  voster),  vestra,  vestmm, 

D.       vSbIS,        to,  for  you,  your  or  yours. 

Ac.     vos,  you, 

Ab.     vobis,       from,  with,  by  you. 

Notes.— 1.  Early  forms  are  :  G.  tis  ;  D.  tibei  (inscr.),  tibS  (inscr.)  ;  Ac.  Ab.  t6d, 
t6t6;  PI.  G.  vostri,  vostrorum,  -arum. 

2.  Vestrum  is  for  the  Partitive  Genitive. 

3.  Tuom  and  vostrom  in  the  Gen.  PI.  of  the  Possessives  are  rare  and  confined  to 
early  Latin. 

4.  On  Synizesis  see  100,  N.  3.    On  combination  with  -met  or  -pte  see  102,  N.  2,  3. 

III.    Personal    Pronouns   of  the   Third    Person. 

102.  The  original  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
together  with  its  possessive,  is  used  only  as  a  reflexive  in 
Latin,  and  therefore  lacks  a  Nominative.  Its  place  is  taken 
in  the  oblique  cases  by  the  Determinative  is  (103). 

DETERMINATIVE. 

Substantive.  Possessfvb. 

Sg.— N.      [is,  ea,  id],    he,  she,  it,  eupplied  by  the  Genitive. 

G.       6ius,  of  him,  Cius,  his,  hers,  its. 

etc. 

PL.--N.     [ei,  ii,  i;  eae,  ea],  they, 

G.      eOrum,  earum,  eSrum,  of  them,  eSrum,  earum,  eorum,  their  or  thrift. 
etc. 

REFLEXIVE. 
Substantive.  Possessive. 

Sq„-N.       

G.       Bul,  of  him,  her,  itiself),  suus  (-OS),  -a,  -um  (-om),  his-. 

D.       sibi,  to,for,himiself),her{self),  her{s),  its  {own). 

Ac.      b6,  s6sg,    himiself),  her{self), 
Ab.      s6,  S6s6,   f7om,  witt   'v  him{self). 

PL.-N.  

G.  sui,  of  them{setv€s),  Buus  (-os),  -a,  -um  (-om),  ikeif 

D.  sibi,  to,forthem(9'ilves),  (own),  theirs. 

Ac.  s6,  s6s6,  them{selves)i 

A.b.  s$,  sSsS,  from,  with,  by  themiselves). 
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Notes.— 1.  Inscriptions  show  sibel.  The  use  of  8686  in  classical  prose  is  regulated 
mainly  by  artistic  reasons.    Suom  in  Gen.  PI.  from  suus  is  rare  and  early. 

2.  The  enclitic  -met  may  be  added  to  all  the  forms  of  ego  (except  nostrum),  to  all 
the  forms  of  tti  (except  tu  and  vestrum),  to  sibi,  S6,  and  some  forms  of  SUTIS ; 
egomet)  I  myself.  Instead  of  ttimet,  ttite  is  found  ;  from  which  early  poets  formed 
occasionally  tUtemet,  tutimet.  Met  is  also  occasionally  appended  to  forms  of  meuB 
(early)  and  tuus  (late). 

3.  The  enclitic  -pte  is  joined  very  rarely  to  forms  of  the  Personal  Pronoun  (m6pte, 
Pl.,  Men.  1059) ;  more  often  to  the  Abl.  Sing,  of  the  Possessives ;  it  is  especially  com- 
mon with  suo ;  suSpte  ingenio,  hy  his  own  genius. 

4.  From  noster  and  vaster  and  also  from  cuius,  whose  f  are  formed  the  Gentile 
adjectives  of  one  ending  :  nostrSs,  of  our  country  ;  vestras,  of  your  country  ;  ct&iSs, 
of  whose  country  ?    G.  nostratis,  vestratis,  ctiiatis. 

103.  B.    DETERMINATIVE    PRONOUNS. 


I.  is, 

A6, 

that. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

iB, 

ea, 

id. 

il,  el,  I, 

eae, 

ea, 

G. 

eius, 

Sins, 

eius. 

e5rum. 

earum, 

e6rum, 

D. 

el, 

el, 

el. 

ils,  els.  Is, 

Ac. 

eum, 

earn, 

id, 

eds, 

eas. 

ea, 

Ab. 

65, 

ea. 

eQ. 

ils,  els.  Is. 

Note.— The  following  variations  in  the  forms  are  found  :  N.  it  for  id  (post-cl.) ; 
G.  giius  (inscr.),  glus  (early  poetry)  ;  D.  eiel  (inscr.),  61,  ei  (early  poetry),  eae 
(f .) ;  Ac.  em,  im  (early),  for  eum ;  PI.  N.  eis,  eeis,  ieis,  i6i  (early  and  rare),  for  el ; 
the  usual  classical  form  is  il ;  G.  Bum  (inscr.)  for  eorum ;  D.  eieis,  661s,  i6is  (inscr.), 
Ibus  (early  poetry  and  rare) ;  the  usual  classical  form  is  ils.  The  early  forms  sum, 
sam,  s9s,  sas,  for  eum,  eam,  e5s,  eSs,  are  cited  by  Festus.  Acc.  and  Abl.  Sing,  and 
Gen.  PI.  often  suffer  Synizesis  in  early  poetry. 

2.  Idem  (is  +  dem),  the  same. 
Singular.  Plural. 

N.     Idem,        eadem,  idem.       Idem,  eldem,  iidem,  eaedem,      eadem, 

G.      6iusdem,  6iusdem,  6iusdem,  eQrundem,  earundem,  e5rundem, 

D.     eldem,      eldem,  eldem,  Isdem,  elsdem,  ilsdem, 

Ac.    eundem,    eandem,  idem,       e5sdem,  easdem,      eadem, 

Abl.  eSdem,      eadem,  eodem.  Isdem,  elsdem,  ilsdem. 

Note.— Variations  in  form  :  N.  61dem,  isdem  (inscr.,  early)  for  Idem ;  D.  Idem 
(inscr.)  for  eldem ;  PI.  N.  Idem  (more  usual  in  poetry),  gisdem,  Isdem  (inscr.); 
D.  Ab.  ilsdem  (rare),  elsdem  (uncommon  in  classical  prose).    Synizesis  is  common. 


» 


3.  ipse 

(perhaps 

is  4-  pse),  he 

,self. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

ipse, 

ipsa. 

ipsum. 

ipsI, 

ipsae, 

ipsa, 

G. 

ipslus. 

ipslus. 

ipslus. 

ipsOrum, 

ipsarum, 

ipsSrum, 

D. 

ipsi. 

ipsI, 

ipsI, 

ipsis. 

ipsIs, 

ipsIs, 

Ac. 

ipsum, 

ipsam. 

ipsum, 

ips5s. 

ipsas, 

ipsa, 

Ab. 

ipso, 

ipsa 

ipso. 

ipsIs, 

ipsIs, 

ipsIs. 
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l^TES.— -1.  In  the  earlier  time  the  first  part  of  ipse  was  also  declined,  thus :  K 
eapse ;  Ac.  etunpse,  eampse ;  Ab.  eOpse,  eapse.    other  forms  are  doubtful. 

2.  For  ipse  the  form  ipsus  was  very  commonly  employed  in  early  Latin,  but  fades 
out  with  Terence,  and  later  is  only  sporadic. 

3.  Inflectional  variations  are  :  D.  ipsQ,  ipsae  Q&te) ;  PI.  N.  ipsSl  (inscr.).  The  few 
other  forms  are  uncertain.    Ipslus  is  dissyllabic  twice  in  Terence. 

4.  Plautus  shows  ipsissimus  (comp.  Gr.  avTOTaroj),  and  in  late  Latin  ipsimu*' 
and  ipsima  are  found.    A  post-Ciceronian  colloquialism  was  isse,  issa. 

6.  Ipse  combines  with  -met :  ipsemet  and  ipslmet  (N.  PL),  both  rare. 

104.  C.    DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

1.    Demonstrative  Pronoun  for  the  First  Person. 

hic,  this, 

hoc,  Pl. — hi,  hae,  haec,    these, 

huios,  hdrum,  harum,  horum, 

hulc,  his,  his.  Ills, 

h5c,  h9s,  has,  haec, 

hoc.  his,  his,  his. 

Notes.— 1.  The  full  forms  of  hIc  in  -ce  are  still  found  in  limited  numbers  in  early 
Latin  ;  G.  hOiusce  (in  the  phrase  h^usce  modi,  the  form  is  common  in  the  classical 
period  and  later) ;  D.  hOlce  (inscr.) ;  PI.  N.  helsce,  hisce  (not  uncommon) ;  Q. 
hOrxmce  (rare) ;  D.,  Ab.  hIsce  (in  Plaut.  and  Ter.  usually  before  vowels);  Ac.  hOscOi 
hSsce  (not  uncommon  ;  occasionally  in  Cic). 

2.  Other  variations  in  form  are  :  G.  huius  and  htiius  (in  early  poetry  for  metrical 
reasons);  D.  hae  (rare  and  early);  Ac.  honc ;  PI.  N.  hfii,  hels  for  hi,  haec  for  hae  (in 
Plaut.  and  Ter.  regularly  before  vowels  or  h,  occasionally  before  consonants  ;  occa- 
sionally also  in  classical  times  and  later) ;  G.  hOrunc,  hSrunc  (early).  PI.  N.  hlo 
for  hi  and  D.  Ab.  hibus  for  his  are  doubtful. 

5.  HIc  combines  with  -ne.  Usually  -ne  was  appended  to  hice,  etc.,  and  the  e 
weakened  to  i,  Sometimes  -ne  is  added  directly  to  the  regular  forms.  The  examples 
are  frequent  in  early  Latin,  but  occur  also  in  Cic.  and  later  writers :  hicine,  haecine, 
hOcine,  huicine,  huncine,  hancine,  hOcine,  hScine,  haecine  (N.  PI.  fern.), 
haecine  (N.  Pl.  neut.),  hiscine,  hOscine,  hascine ;  also  hicne,  haecne,  hOcne^ 
hfliusne,  huncne,  hancne,  hOcne,  hScne,  haecne,  hOsne,  hisne. 


Sq.— N. 

hIc, 

haec. 

G. 

hOins, 

huius. 

D. 

hulc, 

hulc. 

Ac. 

hunc. 

hanc. 

Abl 

hoc, 

hae. 

11.    Demonstrative 

Pronoun  for  the  Second  Person. 

iste, 

that. 

So.— N.      iste,        ista. 

istud. 

Pl.— isti,           istae,        ista. 

G.      istlus,     istlus, 

istlus. 

istOrum,     istSrum,  istOrom, 

D.      isti,         isti, 

isti, 

istis,          istis,         istis. 

Ac.     istum,     istam. 

istud. 

istOs,          istas,        ista, 

Abl.  istO,         ista,        istO.  istis,  istis,         istis. 

Notes.— L  The  Dat.  Sing,  shows  istO  in  late  and  istae  in  early  Latin. 

2.  Iste  combines  with  -ce.  In  a  very  few  cases  (three  times  in  early,  once  In  late 
Latin)  this  -ce  is  retained  unchanged,  but  usually  it  is  shortened  to  -c.  The  following 
forms  occur,  all  except  istuc  (more  common  than  istud  in  classical  Latin)  and  istaeo 
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(neuter,  occasionally  in  Cic,  Ep.  and  later),  being  wholly  confined  to  early  and  late 
Latin.  N.  istic,  istaec,  istuc  (istoc,  once);  D.  istic;  Ac.  istunc,  istano;  Ab. 
istSc,  istac.   Pi.  N.  istaec  (f.),  istaec  (n.). 

3.  In  a  few  cases  in  Plaut.  and  Ter.  -ne  is  appended  to  istice,  etc.^  the  preceding 
e  being  weakened  to  i :  istucine,  istOcine,  istacine,  istOscin'. 


III.    Demonstrative  Pronoun  for  the  Third  Person. 


Sg.— N.     ille,  iUa,  iUud, 

G.     ilUus,  illluS)  illlus, 

D,    ilU,  iUI,  illi, 

Ac.  ilium,  illani)  illud, 

Ab.  ill5,  ilia,  ill9. 


Pl.— illl,  iUae,  ilia, 

iUSrum,  illarum,  illQrum, 

ilUs,  illlB,  illls, 

illQs,  illas,  ilia, 

ilUs,  illls,  ilUs. 


Notes.— 1.  The  older  forms  from  stem  oUo-  occur  on  early  inscriptions,  in  laws,  and 
in  the  poets  (except  Plaut.  and  Ter.),  even  to  a  very  late  period,  as  follows  :  N.  ollus, 
.6  (early) ;  D.  oil! ;  PI.  N.  olll,  oUa ;  G.  ollom,  ollanun  (early) ;  D.  olleis,  olUs ; 
Ac.  ollSs  (early). 

2.  Inscriptions  ahow  illut  occasionally  for  illud.  Other  rare  forms  are  :  G.  illl 
(doubtful);  D.  illae  ;  PI.  N.  illei,    Illlus  is  often  dissyllabic  in  early  Latin. 

3.  Ille  often  combines  with  -ce,  which  is,  however,  usually  shortened  to  -c: 
illiusce,  illSce,  illSce,  illOsce,  illasce,  illlsce,  all  in  early  Latin  ;  shortened  forms : 
N,  illic,  illaec,  illuc ;  D.  illlc ;  Ac.  illunc,  illanc ;  Ab.  illSc,  illSc ;  PL  N. 
illaec  (f.),  illaec  (n.),  all  with  rare  exceptions  confined  to  Plautus  and  Terence. 

4.  A  few  cases  of  combination  with  -ne :  illicine,  illancine  occur  in  Plautus  and 
Terence. 


105. 


D.    RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 


qui  (Substantive  and  Adjective),  who, 

quae,      quod,  Pl. — qui,  quae,  quae, 

quorum,     quaruxn,  quOrum, 

quibus,      quibus,  quibus, 

qu5s,  quSs,  quae, 

quibus,       quibus,  quibus. 


Sg.—N.     qui, 

G.    cOius,  ctlius,  cuius, 

D.    cul,  cul,  cul, 

Ac.  quern,  quam,  quod, 

Ab.  qu9,  quS,  quO. 

General  Relatives  are  : 

Substantive,     quisquis,  whoever, 
Adjective.       (quiqui,        quaequae. 


quidquid,     quicquid,^  whatever, 
quodquod),  whosoever. 


quicunque,  quaecunque,    quodcunque, 


whichever. 


Notes.— 1.  Archaic  and  legal  are  quis  and  quid  as  relatives. 

2.  The  prevalent  form  of  Gen.  on  inscriptions  of  the  Republican  period  and  in  early 
lAtin  is  quoius  ;  quius,  cuiius,  and  other  variations  are  also  found.  Other  archaic 
forms  are :  D.,  quoi.  D.  PL,  qu^S.  D.  Pl.  quIS  is  common  in  the  poets  at  all 
periods ;  and  also  in  prose  writers ;  but  not  cited  from  Caesar,  and  only  from  the 
letters  of  Cicero. 

3.  The  Abl.  Sing,  qui  for  all  genders  is  the  prevalent  form  in  early  times,  and  in 
combination  with  cum  is  preferred  to  qu5,  qua  by  Cicero. 

4.  Quisquis  is  occasionally  used  as  an  adjective,  but  not  in  classical  Latin.  Occa- 
flionally,  also,  but  rarely  in  Cicero,  it  is  used  for  quisque,  quidque.  The  Nom.  Sing. 
of  the  adjective  quXquX,  etc^  probably  does  not  occur.   In  the  other  casee  the  forms  are 
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the  Bame  as  those  of  quisquis  and  can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  usage.  In  combl. 
nation  with  modi  we  find  culcul  in  Gen.  sometimes  in  Cicero.  In  the  Plural  the 
only  form  found  is  quibusquibus.    (Liv.  xli.,  8,  10.) 

6.  In  quicumque  the  -cumque  is  often  separated  by  tmesis.  The  only  variations 
in  form  are  queiquomque,  quSscumque  in  early  Latin,  and  occasionally  qulscumque 
for  quibuscumque  (several  times  in  Cicero). 


106.  E.    INTERROGATIVE   PRONOUNS. 

Substantive,        quis  1   who  f  quid  1      what  9 

Adjective,  qui  1  quae  1       quod  1     which  9 

iSiibst.  and  Adj,  uter  1  utra  1        utrum  1  who,  which  of  two  i 

Sg.  N.  quis  ?  quid  ?  who  9  what  9  Possessive. 

G.  cuius?  cuius  1  whose 9  cfiius,  ctlia,  cuium,  w^/iose / 

D.  cul  ?  cul  1  tOy  for  whom  9 

Ac.  quern  %  quid  ?  whom  9  ivhat  9 

Ab.  qu5  ?  quQ  %  from,  with,  by  whom  or  what  9 

The  plural  of  the  substantive  interrogative  pronoun  and  both  num- 
bers of  the  adjective  interrogative  pronoun  coincide  with  the  forms  of 
the  relative  qui,  quae,  quod,  who,  tvhich, 

Strengrthened  Interrogratives. 

Substantive,  quisnami  who, pray?  quidnam?  what, pray f 

ecquis  ?       is  (here  any  one  who  ?  ecquid  ? 

Ac^ective.      qulnaml         quaenam?  quodnaml  which,  pray? 

ecqull  ecqual  (ecquae)l  ecquod? 

Remark. — In  the  poets  qui  is  sometimes  found  as  a  substantive 
for  quis  in  independent  sentences.  In  dependent  sentences  the  use 
always  fluctuates.  A  difference  in  meaning  can  hardly  be  made  other 
than  that  qui  is  generally  used  in  much  the  same  sense  as  qualis.  On 
the  other  hand,  quis  is  often  used  as  an  adjective  for  qui  ;  usually,  how- 
ever, the  substantive  which  follows  is  best  looked  upon  as  in  apposi- 
tion. In  the  classical  period  qui  is  the  normal  form  for  the  adjective 
in  dependent  questions. 

Notes.— 1.  Inscriptions  show  here  and  there  quit  and  quot  for  quid  and  quod. 
Quid  is  sometimes  used  for  quod,  but  usually  in  the  phrase  quid  nOmen  tibi  est  and 
only  in  early  Latin.  Sometimes  quae  seems  to  be  used  as  a  substantive,  but  another 
explanation  is  always  possible. 

2.  In  the  oblique  cases  the  same  variations  occur  as  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  rela* 
tive.    The  Abl.  qui  means  how  ? 

8.  For  the  declension  of  uter  see  76. 

4.  The  poseessive  oQius  (quOius),  -a,  -um  was  used  both  as  relative  and  as  interrog» 
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tive.  It  is  frequent  in  Plaut.  and  Ter.,  but  rare  in  other  authors.  Besides  the  Nom. 
the  only  forms  found  are  Ac.  quoium,  qu5iam ;  Ab.  quoia ;  PI.  N.  qu5iae,  and, 
perhaps,  G.  PI.  quSium. 

5.  Quisnam  is  soraetimes  used  as  an  adjective  for  quinam  and  quinam  occasion- 
ally for  quisnam  as  a  substantive.  The  -nam  naay  be  separated  by  tmesis.  Ecqois 
and  ecqui  are  not  common,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  fluctuations  as  quis  and  qui, 
Ecquis  combines  with  -nam  to  form  ecquisnam  and  a  few  other  occasional  formi, 
as  :  ecquaenam,  ecquidnam,  ecquodnam,  ecqu5nam)  ecquOsnam. 


107.  F.    INDEFINITE   PRONOUNS. 

I.  Substantive,     aliquis,    aliqua  (rare),     aliquid,  \  somebody y  some  one 

quis,        qua,  quid,       )      or  other. 

Adjective.         aliqui,      aliqua,  aliquod, 

soTYtej  dtty* 


:"*•! 


qui,  quae,  qua,  quod 

Remark. — The  common  rule  is  that  quis  and  qui  occur  properly  only 
after  si,  nisi,  ng,  num,  or  after  a  relative  ;  otherwise  aliquiS)  aliqui* 

Notes.— 1.  Aliquis  and  quis  are  not  unfrequently  used  as  adjectives  instead  of 
aliqui,  qui,  but  rarely  in  early  Latin.  Occasionally  (not  in  early  Latin)  aliquI  is  used 
as  a  substantive.    Qui  is  also  so  used,  but  only  after  si,  sin,  Sive,  n6. 

The  use  of  quid  and  aliquid  for  quod  and  aliquod,  and  of  aliquod  for  aliquid, 
is  very  rare  and  late. 

2.  Besides  the  variations  in  form  mentioned  under  the  relative  and  interrogative,  the 
indefinitive  quis  shows  qu6s  as  an  early  form  for  qui  (N.  PL),  and  in  PI.  Nom.  Ace. 
neut.  quae  and  qua  in  equally  good  usage.  Aliquis  shows  in  Abl.  Sing.  aliquI  (rare 
and  early),  in  the  PI.  Nom.  Ace.  neut.  always  aliqua,  and  not  unfrequently  in  post- 
classical  Latin  aliquis  for  aliquibus. 

2.  quidam,  quaedam,  quiddam  (and  quoddam),  a  certain,  certain  one. 

Remark. — Quidam,  quaedam  occur  both  as  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives, but  quiddam  is  always  substantive,  quoddam  always  adjective. 
The  Plural  is  rare  in  early  Latin  (never  in  Plautus). 

3.  quispiam,  quaepiam,  quidpiam  (and  quodpiam),  some  one,  some. 
quisquam, ,  quicquam,  any  one  {at  all).     No  plural. 

Notes.— 1.  quispiam,  quaepiam  are  rare  as  adjectives.  In  the  neuter,  quippiam 
and  quoppiam  occur  rarely.  The  comic  poets  do  not  use  the  Plural,  and  it  is  rare 
elsewhere. 

2.  Quisquam  is  seldom  used  as  an  adjective,  except  with  designations  of  persons  ; 
scrlptor  quisquam,  any  writer  {at  alt),  Gallus  quisquam,  any  Gaul  {at  aU).  The 
corresponding  adjective  is  tillus.  The  use  of  quisquam  as  a  feminine  is  only  in  early 
Latin.  Quidquam  is  a  poor  spelling  for  quicquam.  In  Abl.  Sing,  qulquam  occurs 
occasionally.  In  Sing.  Gen.  Dat.  Ace.  frequently,  and  in  Plural  always,  forms  of  Wna 
were  used. 
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qnlyls,     quaevls,     quidvis     (and  quodvis),     }  any  one  you  please, 
quilibet,  quaelibet,  quidlibet  (and  quodlibet),  )      you  like. 


Note.— ftulvis,  quaevis,  quilibet  (archaic  -lubet),  quaelibet  may  be  used  either 
as  Bubstantives  or  adjectives,  but  quidvis,  quidlibet  are  substantives  only,  quodvIS, 
quodlibet  are  adjectives  only.  Peculiar  forms  of  quivis  are  G.  quoivis  in  quoivls- 
modl  (Plaut.)  ;  D.,  quOvis  (late) ;  Ab.,  quivis  (Plaut.,  Ter.),  and  the  compounds 
cUiusvIscumque  (Lucr.  m.,  388)  and  quOviscumque  (Mart,  xiv.,  2, 1).  Quilibet 
may  be  separated  by  tmesis  into  qui  and  libet  (Sall.,  Cat.  5,  4). 

5.  quisque,  quaeque,  quidque  and  quodque,  each  one, 

^usquisque,  unaquaeque,  unumquidque  and  tinumquodque,  each  one 
severally. 

Note.— Quisque  occurs  occasionally  in  early  Latin  as  a  feminine,  and  with  its  forms 
ig  not  unfrequently  found  in  early  and  late  Latin  for  quisquis,  or  quicumque.  Quid- 
que is  substantive,  quodque  adjective.  In  the  Abl.  Sing,  quique  occurs  occasionally. 
The  Plural  is  regular,  but  rare  until  post-classical  times.  In  Norn.  Pl.  quaeque  is  either 
fern,  or  neuter. 

108.  The  declension  of  the  pronominal  adjectives  has  been 
given  in  76.     They  are  : 

mius,  -a,  -um,  any  ;  nGllus,  -a,  -um,  no  one^  not  one.  The  correspond- 
ing substantives  are  nem$  (76)  and  nihil)  the  latter  of  which  forms 
only  nihil!  (Gen.)  and  nihil5  (Abl.),  and  those  only  in  certain  combina- 
tions. 

nOnntillus,  -a,  -um,  some,  many  a,  declined  like  ntUlus. 

alius,  -a,  -ud,  another ;  the  Possessive  of  alius  is  alienus. 

alter,  -era,  -erum,  the  other,  one  {of  two). 

neuter,  neutra,  neutrum,  neither  of  two, 

alteruter,  alterutra,  alterutrum,  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two, 

uterque,  utraque.  utrumque,  each  of  two,  either,     ambS,  -ae,  -6,  both, 

utervis,    utravls,    utrumvis, 

uterlibet,  utralibet,  utrumlibet, 


'      >•  whichever  you  please  of  the  two. 


CORRELATIVES. 

109.    I.    CORRELATIVE   PRONOMINAL  ADJECTIVES. 


Interrogatives. 

Demonstratives. 

Relatives. 

quis  1         who  ? 

is,             that, 

qui,           who. 

quSlis  t      of  what 

talis,       s^lch  {of  that 

qualis,     as  {of  which 

kind  9 

kind). 

kind). 

quantus  %  how  much  f 

tantus,    80  much, 

quantus,  as  much. 

quot  1       how  many  f 

tot,          50  many. 

quot,        as  many. 

CORRET.A'^IVES. 
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110.      IFc    CORRELATIVE   PRONOMINAL  ADVERBS. 

I.  Pronomirial  adverbs  oi place. 


abll 

where  9 

ibi, 

there.                 ubI, 

where. 

quS? 

where, 

hlc,  hac. 

here,  this  way.  qua, 

where,  which 

which  way 

9 

istIc,  istac, 
ilUc,  iliac. 

there,  that  way. 
there,  yonder  way. 

way. 

ande? 

whence  f 

inde, 
Mnc, 
istinc, 
illinc. 

thence.               unde, 

hence. 

thence. 

thence,  from  yonder. 

whence. 

quOt 

whither  ? 

eo, 

hue,  (hoc,) 

thither.               quo, 
hither. 

whither. 

istuc,  (istoo,)  thither. 

illuc,  (illoc,)   thither,  yonder. 

2.  Pronominal  adverbs  of  ti7ne. 

quandO  ?    when  9        turn,  then. 

tunc,  at  that  time. 

nunc,  710  w. 

quotiSns  1  how  often  9  totifins,  so  often. 

3.  Pronominal  adverbs  of  manner. 

quOmodo  1  qui  1  how  9  ita,  sic,   so,  thus. 

quami  how  much  9       tarn,        so  much. 


quandd,  when. 
quom,  cum. 

quotiens,  as  often  as 


ut,  uti,  as. 
quam,     as. 


111.    m.    COMPOUNDS  OF  THE   RELATIVE   FORMS. 

1.  The  relative  pronouns  become  indefinite  by  prefixing 
all-: 

aliquantus,  somewhat  great;  aliquot^  several,  some;  alicubi,  some^ 
where;  alicunde, /rom  somewhere;  aliquandO,  at  some  time. 

2.  The  simple  relatives  become  universal  by  doubling 
themselves,  or  by  suffixing  -cunque  (-cumque),  sometimes  -que : 

quantuscunque,  however  great  ;  qualiscunque,  of  whatever  kind;  quot- 
quot,  however  many ;  ubicunque,  wheresoever ;  quandScunque,  quandSque, 
whenever  ;  quotiescunque,  however  often  ;  utut,  in  whatever  way  ;  utcun- 
que,  howsoever  ;  quamquam,  however,  although. 

3.  Many  of  the  relatives  are  further  compounded  with  -vis 

or  -libel : 

quantuslibet,  quantusvis,  cbs  great  as  you  please ;  ubivis,  where  you 
urUl ;  quamvISj  as  you  please,  though* 
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THE  VERB. 

112.  The  inflection  given  to  the  verbal  stem  is  called  Con- 

jugation,  and  expresses  : 

1.  Person  and  Number  ; 

2.  Voice — Active  or  Passive. 

The  Active  Voice  denotes  that  the  action  proceeds  from  the 
subject  :  amo,  /  love. 

The  Passive  Voice  denotes  that  the  subject  receives  the 
action  of  the  Verb  :  amor,  /  am  loved. 

3.  Tense — Present,  Imperfect,  Future, 

Perfect,  Pluperfect,  Future  Perfect. 

The  Present,  amo,  /  love  ;  Future,  amabd,  /  shall  love ; 
Pure  Perfect,  amavi,  /  Tiave  loved  ;  Future  Perfect,  amavero, 
/  shall  have  loved,  are  called  Principal  Tenses. 

The  Imperfect,  amabam,  /  loas  loving  ;  Historical  Perfect, 
amavl,  I  loved  ;  Pluperfect,  amaveram,  /  had  loved,  are  called 
Historical  Tenses. 

Remark. — The  Pure  and  Historical  Perfects  are  identical  in  form. 

4.  Mood — Indicative,  Subjunctive,  Imperative. 

The  Indicative  Mood  is  the  mood  of  the  fact :  amo,  /  love. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  the  mood  of  the  idea :  amem, 
may  I  love,  I  may  love  ;  amet,  may  he  love,  he  may  love  ;  si 
amet,  if  he  should  love. 

The  Imperative  Mood  is  the  mood  of  command :  ama,  love 
thou  ! 

For  further  distinctions  see  Syntax. 

5.  These  forms  belong  to  the  Finite  Verb.  Outside  of  the 
Finite  Verb,  and  akin  to  the  noun,  are  the  verbal  forms  called 

Infinitive,  Supine,  Participle,  Gerund. 

The  Infinitive  active  and  the  Supine  are  related  to  the  noun,  the 
former  being  originally  a  Dative  or  Locative  and  the  Supine  showing 
two  cases,  Accusative  and  Ablative. 

No  adequate  uniform  translation  can  be  given,  but  for  the  general 
meaning  see  paradigms. 

113.  A  large  number  of  Verbs  have  the  passive  form  but 
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are  active  in  meaning  :  hortor,  /  exhort.     These  are  called 
deponent  (from  d6p5nere,  to  lay  aside). 

114.  The  Inflection  of  the  Finite  Verb  is  effected  by  the 
addition  of  personal  endings  to  the  verb  stems. 

1.  The  personal  endings  are  mostly  pronominal  forms,  which  serve 
to  indicate  not  only  person,  but  also  number  and  voice.    They  are  : 

Active.  Passivb. 

Sg. — I.  -m  (or  a  vowel,    coalescing  with  -r. 
the  characteristic  ending) ;  Pf .  I, 

2.  -s;  Pf.  -s-tl;  Impv.  -t5(d)  or  want-  -ris  or -re;  Imp  v. -re  or -tor. 

ing, 

3.  -t ;  Impv.  to(d),  -tur  ;  Impv.  -tor. 

Pl. — I.  -mus,  -mur. 

2.  -tis ;  Pf .  -s-tis- ;  Impv.  -te  or  -tQte,      -mini. 

3.  -nt ;  Pf .  6runt  or  6re ;  Impv.  -nto(d),     -ntur ;  Impv.  -ntor. 

2.  The  personal  endings  are  added  directly  to  the  stem  in  the  Pres- 
ent Indicative  and  Imperative  only,  except  in  the  third  conjugation,  in 
some  forms  of  the  Future  Indicative.  In  the  other  tenses  certain 
modifications  occur  in  the  stem,  or  tense  signs  are  employed  : 

(a)  In  the  Present  Subjunctive  final  a  of  the  stem  is  changed  to  6(e)  ; 
final  6  to  ea  (ea) ;  final  I  to  ia  (ia) ;  final  e  to  a  (a).  In  the  Future  In- 
dicative final  e  is  changed  to  a  or  6  (e) ;  final  I  to  ia  (iS,  ie). 

(h)  The  tense  signs  are  :  for  the  Imperfect  Indicative,  ba  (ba) ;  for 
the  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  r6  (re) ;  for  the  Future  Indicative  in  S  and  6 
verbs  bl  (b,  bu) ;  for  the  Perfect  Indicative,  I  (i) ;  for  the  Perfect  Sub- 
junctive, -eri;  for  the  Pluperfect  Indicative,  era  (era);  for  the  Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive,  issd  (isse) ;  for  the  Future  Perfect  Indicative,  eri  (er). 

3.  The  stem  itself  is  variously  modified  ;  either  by  change  of  vowel 
or  by  addition  of  suffixes,  and  appears  in  the  following  forms  : 

(a)  The  Present  stem ;  being  the  stem  of  the  Present,  Imperfect,  and. 
Future  tenses.     These  forms  are  called  the  Present  System, 

(b)  The  Perfect  stem ;  being  the  stem  of  the  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and 
Future  Perfect  tenses.     These  forms  are  called  the  Perfect  System, 

(c)  The  Supine*  stem ;  being  the  stem  of  the  Future  Active  and  Per- 
fect Passive  Participles  and  of  the  Supine.  These  forms  are  called  the 
Supine  System. 

Note.— For  details  as  to  the  formation  of  these  stems,  see  132  ff. 

*  This  designation  is  retained  because  it  is  an  established  termimcs  technicus  ;  as  ft 
matter  of  fact  the  Supine  stem  is  not  the  stem  of  the  Participles. 
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115.  1-  The  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  and  Future  Perfect  tenses  in  the 
Passive  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  Perfect  Passive  Parti- 
ciple with  forms  of  the  verb  sum,  /  am, 

2.  The  Future  Passive  Infinitive  is  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  Supine  with  the  Present  Passive  Infinitive  of  e5, 1  go, 

3.  The  infinite  parts  of  the  verb  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
following  endings  to  the  stems  : 


Active. 


Infinitive.      Pr.     -re, 


Pf. 


-isse, 


Fut.  -ttirum  (-a,  -um),  esse, 
Participles.   Pr.     -ns  (G.  -ntis), 

Pf.     

Fut.  -turus  (-a,  -um). 

Gerund.  Gerundive. 

-ndl  (-do,  -dum,  -d5).  -ndus  (-a,  -um). 


Passive. 
rl,  I. 

-tus  (-ta,  -turn),  esse, 
-tum  Iri, 

-tus  (-ta,  -tum). 

Supine. 
•tum ;  -til 


116. 


The  Verb  sum,  /  am. 
(Pres.  stem  es-,  Perf.  stem  fu-) 


INDICATIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 

Sg.- 

-I. 

sum, 

7  am, 

sim. 

I  he. 

2. 

es, 

thon  art, 

sis. 

thou  he, 

3. 

est, 

he,  she,  it  is 

sit. 

he,  she,  it  be. 

Pl.- 

—I. 

sumus. 

we  are, 

simus, 

we  be, 

2. 

estis. 

you  are. 

sitis, 

you  he, 

3. 

sunt, 

they  ate 

sint, 

they  he. 

Imperfect. 

Sg.- 

-I. 

eram, 

I  was, 

essem. 

I  were 

(forem\ 

2. 

eras. 

thou  uastf 

esses, 

thou  wert 

(fores), 

3. 

erat. 

he  was. 

esset. 

he  were 

(foret). 

Pl.- 

-I. 

erSmus, 

we  were, 

essSmus, 

we  were. 

2. 

eratis. 

you  were, 

essStis, 

you  were, 

3. 

erant, 

they  were, 

eisent, 

tliey  were 

(forentA 

Sg.- 

-I. 
2. 
3. 

er5, 

eris, 

erit, 

I  shall  he, 
thou  wilt  be, 
he  will  he. 

Future. 

Pl.- 

—I. 
2. 
3. 

erimus, 

eritis, 

erunt, 

we  shall  6e, 
you  will  he, 
they  will  be. 
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Sg.— I.  fal, 

was, 

2.  faisti,      thou  hast  been, 

thou  wast, 

3.  fait,        he  has  been,  he 

was. 

Pl. — I.  fuimus,   we  have  been,  we 
were, 

2.  fuistis,    you   have    been, 

you  were, 

3.  fufirunt,  fu6re,  they  have 

beeii,  they  were. 


Perfbct. 
I  have  been,   I       faerim,     /  have,  may  have,  been, 


fuerls,       thou  have,  may  est  have^ 

been, 
fuerit,       he  have,  may  have,  bee7i, 

fuerimus,  ive  have,  may  have,  been, 

faeritis,    you    have,    may    have, 

been, 
fuerint,     they    have,    may    have, 

been. 


Pluperfect. 
Sg. — I.  fiieram,       I  had  been,  fuissem,      I  had,  might  have,  been, 

2.  fueras,        thou  hadst  been,  fuissgs,        thou  hadst,  mightst  have, 

been, 

3.  fuerat,        he  had  been.  fuisset,       he  had,  might  have,  been. 

Pl. — I.  fueramus,  we  had  been,         fuissgmus,  we  had,might  have,  been, 

2.  fuerStis,     you  had  been,       fuissCtis,     you  had,    might    have, 

been, 

3.  fuerant,      they  had  been.      faissent,     they  had,   might   have, 

been. 


Sg. — I.  fuerO, 

2.  faeris, 

3.  faerit, 


Future  Perfect. 
I  shall  have  been, 
thou  wilt  have  been^ 
he  will  have  been. 


Pl. — I.  faerimus,    we  shall  have  been, 

2.  faeritis,      you  will  have  been, 

3.  faerint,       they  urill  have  been. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Present.  Future. 

Sg.— I.  ,  . 


INFINITIVB. 
Pres.  esse,    to  be, 
Perf.  fuisse,  to  have  been, 


2.  es,     be  thou,  estO,  thou  shall  be,    FuT,    fattirum  (-am,  -um) 

3.  ,  estO,  he  shall  be,  (fore),  to  be  a^out  to 

be, 

Pl.— I.  ,  PARTICIPLE. 

2.  este,  be  ye,      est5te,  you  shall  be, 

3-  >  suntO,  they  shall  be,    Fut.  fatflrus,  -a,  -um,  about 

to  be. 
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Notes.— 1.  Early  forms  are  : 

(a)  In  the  Pres.  Ind.  gg  for  es ;  regularly  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  but  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  is  disputed. 

(6)  In  the  Pres.  Subjv.  siem,  si6s,  fiiet,  sient ;  regular  in  inscriptions  until  the 
first  century  B.  C.  and  common  in  early  poets  chiefly  for  metrical  reasons  ;  side  by 
side  with  this  occur  fuam,  fuas,  fuat,  fuant  (also  Lucr.  iv.,  637,  Verg.  x.,  108,  Liv. 
XXV.,  12,  6),  which  are  taken  up  again  by  very  late  poets.     Sit  is  also  common. 

(c)  In  the  Impf .  Subjv.  the  forms  forem,  forSs,  foret,  forent  were  probably  in  very 
early  times  equivalent  to  futtirus  essem,  etc. ;  and  occasionally  this  force  seems  to  be 
still  present  in  the  later  period,  especially  in  Sallust  ;  usually,  however,  they  are 
equivalent  to  essem,  ess6s,  esset,  essent ;  in  the  Inf.  fore  always  remained  the 
equivalent  of  futtirum  esse. 

(d)  In  all  the  Perfect  forms  the  original  length  was  fti-,  which  is  still  found  occa- 
sionally in  early  Latin. 

(e)  Early  and  principally  legal  are  the  rare  forms  escit,  escet,  esit,  for  erit ; 
-essint  for  erunt, 

2.  The  Pres.  Part,  is  found  only  in  the  compounds  ;  ab-sSns,  absent^  and  prae- 
B6ns,  present. 

117.  Compounds  of  sum,  /  am. 

ab-STim,      I  am  away,  absent.   Pf .  ob-sum,  /  am  against ^  I  hurt,     PI 

(abfui)  afal.  obful  or  offui. 

ad-snm,      /  am  present.   Pf .  afful.  pos-sum,      I  am  able. 

dS-sum,      I  am  wanting.  prae-sum,   I  am  over,  I  superintend 

Xn-sum,       1  am  in.  pr5-sum,     I  am  for,  I  'profit. 

inter-sum,  I  am  between,  sub-sum,     /  am  under.     No  Pf . 

super-sum,  /  am,  or  remain,  over. 

These  are  all  inflected  like  sum ;  but  prosum  and  possum 
require  special  treatment  by  reason  of  their  composition. 

Prosum,  I  profit. 

118.  In  the  forms  of  prosum,  prod-  is  used  before  vowels. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present.             pr5-sum,  pr5d-es,  pr5d-est,  prQ-sim, 

pr5-sumus,  prQd-estis,  prO-sunt, 

Imperfect.          prod-eram,  prSd-essem, 
Future.              pr5d-er5, 

Perfect.             pr9-ful,  pro-fuerim, 

Pluperfect.       pr6-fueram,  pro-fuissem. 
FuT.  Perf.          pr5-fuer5, 
INFINITrVE.    Pres.  prSd-esse ;  Fut.  pro-futurum  esse  (-fore) ;  Perf.  prS-fuisse. 

Possum,  /  am  able,  I  can, 

119.  Possum  is  compounded  of  pot  (potis,  pote)  and  sum; 
t  becomes  s  before  s ;  in  the  perfect  forms,  f  (pot-fui)  is  lost. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
Sg. — I.  pos-sum,  I  am  ahle^  can,  pos-sim,  I  he  able^ 

2.  pot-es,  pos-sis, 

3.  pot-est.  pos-sit. 

Pl.— I.  pos-sumus,  pos-simus, 

2.  pot-estis,  pos-sltis, 

3.  pos-sunt.  pos-sint. 

Imperfect. 
Sg. — I.  pot-eram,  I  was  able,  could,      pos-sem,  I  were,  might  be,  abl& 

2.  pot-eras,  pos-sgs, 

3.  pot-erat.  pos-set. 

Pl. — I.  pot-eramus,  pos-s6mu8, 

2.  pot-eratis,  pos-s6tis, 

3.  pot-erant.  pos-sent. 

Future 
Sg. — I.  pot-er5,  I  shall  be  able, 

2.  pot-eris, 

3.  pot-erit. 

Pl. — I.  pot-erimus, 

2.  pot-eritis, 

3.  pot-erunt. 

Perfect. 
Sg. — I.  pot-ul,  I  have  been  able,  pot-uerim,  I  have,may  have^  been 

able. 

2.  pot-uisti,  pot-ueris, 

3.  pot-uit.  pot-uerit. 

Pl. — I.  pot-uimus,  pot-uerimus, 

2.  pot-uistis,  pot-ueritis, 

3.  pot-uerunt.  pot-uerint. 

Pluperfect. 
Sg. — I.  pot-ueram,  / /icwi  6ee?i  a6/e.       pot-uissem,  I  had,  might  have, 

been  able, 

2.  pot-ueras,  pot-uiss6s, 

3.  pot-uerat.  pot-uisset. 

Pl. — I.  pot-ueramus,  pot-uiss6mu8, 

2.  pot-ueratis,  pot-uiss6tis, 

3.  pot-uerant.  pot-uissent. 
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Sg. 


REGULAR   VERBS. 

Future  Perfect. 

— I.  pot-uer5,  I  shall  have  been    Pl. — i.  pot-uerlmus, 

2.  pot-ueris,  [able,  2.  pot-uerltis, 

3.  pot-uerit.  3-  pot-uerint. 

INFINITIVE.    Pres.,  posse,  to  he  (Me.    Perp.,  potnisse,  to  have 


been  able. 


Notes.— 1.  In  the  early  Latin  the  fusion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  has  not 
fully  taken  place  ;  we  accordingly  find  not  unfrequently  :  potis  sum,  potis  eS)  potis 
est,  potis  sunt ;  potis  siem,  potis  sis,  potis  sit,  potis  sint ;  potis  erat ;  pote 
fuisset ;  and  sometimes  (even  in  classical  and  Augustan  poets)  potis  and  pote  alone, 
the  copula  being  omitted.  Partial  fusion  is  seen  in  Inf.  pot-esse,  potisse ;  Subjv. 
poti-sit  (inscr.V  poti-sset. 

2.  Occasional  passive  forms  (followed  by  a  passive  infinitive)  are  found  in  early 
Latin  (not  in  Plaut.  or  Ter.)  and  Lucretius  :  potestur,  possStur,  possitur,  poter* 
Stur.    Poterint  for  poterunt  is  doubtful. 

REGULAR  VERBS. 
SYSTEMS  OF  CONJUGATION. 

120.  I.  There  are  two  Systems  of  Conjugation,  the  The 
matic  and  the  Non-thematic  (132).  The  Non-thematic  is 
confined  to  a  small  class.  The  Thematic  System  comprises 
four  Conjugations,  distinguished  by  the  vowel  characteristics 
of  the  present  stem,  a,  6,  6,  i,  which  may  be  found  by  drop- 
ping -re  from  the  Present  Infinitive  Active.  The  consonant 
preceding  the  short  vowel  stem-characteristic  is  called  the 
consonant  stem-characteristic. 

2.  From  the  Present  stem,  as  seen  in  the  Present  Indica- 
tive and  Present  Infinitive  active ;  from  the  Perfect  stem, 
as  seen  in  the  Perfect  Indicative  active ;  and  from  the 
Supine  stem,  can  be  derived  all  the  forms  of  the  verb. 
These  tenses  are  accordingly  called  the  Principal  Parts; 
and  in  the  regular  verbs  appear  in  the  four  conjugations  as 
follows  : 


Pres.  Ind. 

Pres.  Inp. 

Perp.  Ind. 

Supine. 

I.  am-0, 

ama-re, 

ama-vl. 

ama-tum, 

to  love. 

I.  d6le-6, 

d6l6-re, 

d6l6-vl, 

d6l6-tum. 

to  blot  out. 

mone-5, 

monS-re) 

mon-nl, 

mon-i-tum, 

to  remind. 

I.  em-5, 

eme-re, 

Sm-I, 

5iii(p)-tum, 

to  buy. 

Btatu-5, 

statue-re, 

statu-I, 

statu-tum, 

to  settle. 

8crIb-5, 

scrlbe-re, 

scrlp-sl. 

scrlp-tum, 

to  write. 

capi-0, 

cape-re, 

cep-I, 

cap-turn, 

to  take. 

V,  andi-O, 

audl-re, 

audl-yl, 

audl-tum, 

to  hear. 

RBGULAK   VERBS.  Jl 


Rules  for  forming:  the  Tenses. 

121.  I.  The  Present  System.  From  the  Present  stem  as  obtained 
by  dropping  -re  of  the  Pres.  Inf.  Active,  form 

a.  Pres,  Suhjv.  by  changing  final  a  to  e,  6  to  ea,  e  to  a  (or  -ia),  I  to  ia, 
and  adding  -m  for  active,  -r  for  passive  ;  Pres.  Impv.  Passive  by  adding 
-re;  Fut.  Impv.  by  adding  -to  for  Active  and  -tor  for  the  Passive  ;  Pres, 
Part,  by  adding  -ns  and  lengthening  preceding  vowel  ;  Gerund  by 
adding  -ndl  after  shortening  a  and  S,  changing  I  to  ie,  and  in  a  few  verbs 
etoie.  Pres.  Impv.  Active  is  the  same  as  the  stem  ;  Pres.  Indie.  Passive 
may  be  formed  from  Pres.  Indie.  Act.  by  adding  -r  (after  shortening  5). 

b.  Impf.  Indie,  by  adding  -bam  for  active  and  -bar  for  passive  to  the 
stem  in  the  first  and  second  conjugations  ;  to  the  lengthened  stem  in 
the  third  and  fourth  (e  to  S  or  i6,  I  to  i6)  ;  Impf.  Suhjv.  by  adding  the 
endings  -rem  and  -rer,  or  by  adding  -m  and  -r  respectively  to  the  Pres. 
Inf.  Active. 

c.  Future,  by  adding  -b5  and  -bor  to  the  stem  in  the  first  and  second 
conjugations  ;  -m  and  -r  in  the  third  and  in  the  fourth  (e  being  changed 
to  a  (ia) ;  I,  to  ia). 

2.  The  Perfect  System,  From  the  Perfect  stem  as  obtained  by  drop- 
ping final  I  of  the  Perfect,  form 

a,  Perf,  Suhjv,  Active  by  adding  -erim ;  Perf,  Inf.  Active  by  adding 
-isse. 

h,  Plupf.  Indie.  Active  by  adding -eram ;  Plup,  Suhjv.  Active  hy 
adding  -issem. 

c,  Fut,  Perf,  Active  by  adding  -er5. 

3.  The  Supine  System.  From  the  Supine  stem  as  obtained  by  drop- 
ping final  -m  of  the  Supine,  form 

a,  Perf.  Part,  Passive  by  adding  -s. 

h,  Fut,  Part,  Active  by  adding  -rus  (preceding  u  being  lengthened 
toll). 

c.  The  Compound  Tenses  in  the  Passive  and  the  Periphrastic  forms 
by  combining  these  Participles  with  forms  of  esse,  to  he. 

Remark. — Euphonic  changes  in  the  consonant  stem-characteristic. 
Characteristic  b  before  s  and  t  becomes  p ;  g  and  qu  before  t  become 
c ;  c,  g,  qu,  with  s,  become  x ;  t  and  d  before  s  are  assimilated,  and 
then  sometimes  dropped.     See  further,  9. 

8crIb-5,  Bcrlp-sl,  scrlp-tum ;  legO,  iSc-tum ;  coqu-0,  coc-tum  ;  dIc-0,  dIxX 
(dic-sl) ;  iaiig-5,  iunx-1  (iung-sl) ;  coqu-Q,  coxi  (coqu-sl) ;  ed-5,  fi-sum  (ed« 
uum) ;  cSd-0,  ces-sl  (ced-sl) ;  mitt-(i,  ml-Bl  (mit-sl),  mis-sum  (mit-sum). 
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REGULAB   VERBS. 


122  First  Conjugation. 

Conjugation  of  amare,  to  love, 
Prin.  Parts  :  am-5,  ama-re,  ama-vl,  ama-tum. 


ACTIVE. 

INDICATIVE. 

Am  loving,  do  love,  love 
Sg. — I.  am-5, 

2.  ama-s, 

3.  ama-t, 

Present. 

SUBJUNOTIVB. 

Be  loving,  may  lov^ 
ame-m, 
am5-s, 
ame-t. 

Pl. — I.  ama-mus, 

2.  ama-tis, 

3.  ama-nt. 

arae-mus, 

ame-tis, 

ame-nt. 

Was  loving,  loved, 
Sg. — I.  ama-ba-m, 

2.  ama-ba-s, 

3.  ama-ba-t, 

Imperfect. 

Were  lovifig,  might  lav^^ 
ama-re-m, 
ama-r6-s, 
ama-re-t. 

Pl. — I.  ama-ba-mus, 

2.  ama-ba-tis, 

3.  ama-ba-nt, 

ama-re-muQ, 

ama-rS-tis, 

ama-re-nt« 

Future. 
Shall  he  loving,  shall  love, 
Sg. — I.  ama-b-5, 

2.  ama-bi-s, 

3.  amS-bi-t, 

Pl. — I.  ama-bi-mus, 

2.  ama-bi-tis, 

3.  ama-bu-nt. 

Have  loved,  did  love, 
Sg. — I.  ama-v-I, 

2.  ama-v-istI, 

3.  ama-v-it. 

Perfect. 

Have,  may  have,  loved 
ama-v-eri-m, 
ama-v-er!-s, 
ama-v-eii-t. 

Pl. — I.  ama-v-imus, 

2.  ama-v-istis, 

3.  ama-v-6runt  (-6re), 

ama-v-erl-miBp 

ama-v-eri-tis, 

ama-v-eri-nt. 
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First  Conjugation. 


INDICATIVE. 


ACTIVE. 


Pluperpbct. 


Had  loved. 
3g. — I.  ama-v-era-m, 

2.  ama-v-era-s, 

3.  ama-v-era-t, 

Pl. — I.  ama-v-era-mus, 

2.  ama-v-era-tis, 

3.  ama-v-era-nt, 

Future  Perfect. 
Shall  have  loved. 
So. — I.  ama-v-er-5, 

2.  ama-v-eri-s, 

3.  ama-v-eri-t. 

Pl. — I.  ama-v-erl-mus, 

2.  am5-v-eri-tis, 

3.  ama-v-eri-nt. 
IMPERATIVE. 


SUBJTJNCTIVB. 

Had,  might  have,  loved» 
amS-v-isse-m, 
amS-v4ss6-d, 
ama-v-isse-t, 

ama-v-issS-mus, 

ama-v-issS-tis, 

ama-y-isse-nt* 


Present. 


Sg.—i.  , 

2.  ama, 

3.  . 

Pl.— I. , 

2.  ama-te,  love  ye, 

3.  » 


love  thou,  ama-to, 
araa-t5, 


PUTURB. 

thou  shall  love, 
he  shall  love. 


ama-tQte,  ye  shall  love, 
ama-ntS,   they  shall  lov^ 


INFINITIVE. 
Prbs.    ama-re,  to  love, 
Perp.    ama-v-isse,  to  have  loved. 
FuT.      ama-tur-um,  -am,  -urn  esse,  to  he  about  to  love. 

GERUND.  SUPINB. 

N,     [ama-re],  loving, 
G,     ama-nd-I,  of  loving. 
D.     ama-nd-o,  to  loving, 
Ac.  [ama-re],  Ac.  ama-tum,  to  love, 

(ad)  ama-nd-um,  loving,  to  love. 
Ab.  ama-nd-5,  by  loving,  Ab.  ama-ttl,  to  love,  in  the  loving 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present.   N.  ama-n-s  (G.  ama-nt-is),  loving, 
PuTURB.     ama-tGr-us,  -a,  -urn,  being  about  to  love. 
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BEGULAR  VERBS. 


First  Conjugation. 
PASSIVE. 


INDICATIVE. 

Am  loved. 
So. — T.  amo-r, 

2.  ama-ris  (-re), 

3.  ama-tur, 

Pl. — I.  amS-mur, 

2.  ama-mini, 

3.  ama-ntur, 


Present. 


SOBJUNCTIVE. 

Bey  may  he,  loved, 
ame-r, 

ame-ris  {-re;, 
ame-tur. 

ame-mur, 
amS-minI, 
ame-ntur. 


Imperfect. 


Was  loved. 

So. — I.  ama-ba-r, 

2.  ama-ba-ris  (-re), 

3.  amS-bS-tur, 

Pl. — I.  aipa-bfi-mur, 

2.  amS-bS-minl, 

3.  araa-ba-ntur, 


Shall  he  loved, 

Sg. — I.  ama-bo-r, 

2.  amfl-be-ris  (-re)* 

3.  amS-bi-tur. 

Pl. — I.  ama-bi-mur, 

2.  ama-bi-mini, 

3,  ama-bu-ntur. 


FUTUBH. 


Were,  might  he,  loved 
ama-re-r, 
ama-r6-ris  (-re), 
ama-r6-tur. 

ama-rS-mur, 
ama-r6-minl, 
ama-re-ntun 


Perfect. 


Have  heen  loved,  was  loved, 

Sg. — r.  ama-t-us,  -a,  -um  sum, 

2.  es, 

3.  est, 

Pl. — I.  ama>t-l,  -ae.  -a  sumus, 

2.  estis, 

%  sunt. 


Have,  may  have,  heen  laved, 

ama>t-us,  -a,  -um  sim, 
sis, 
sit, 

ama-t-I,  -ae.  -a      simus, 
sitis. 
Bint. 
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First  Conjugration. 


PASSIVE. 


INDICATIVE. 


Had  been  loved. 


SUBJUNCTIVft. 


Pluperfect. 


Sg. — I.  ama-t-us,  -a,  -um  eram, 

2.  eras, 

3.  erat, 

Pl. — I.  ama-t-I,  -ae,  -a  eramus, 

2.  eratis, 

3.  erant. 


Had,  might  have,  been  loved, 
araa-t-u8,  -a,  -um    essem, 


esset, 

ama-t-I,  -ae,  -a        essSmus. 
essStis. 
essent. 


Future  Perfect 
Shall  have  been  loved. 

Sg. — I.  ama-t-us,  -a,  -um   erO, 

2.  eris, 

3.  erit. 

Pl. — I.  ama-t-I,  -ae,  -a       erimui, 
2.  eritis, 

$•  erunt. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Present. 


Future. 


So.— I.  , 

2.  ama-re,      be  thou  loved. 

3.  , 

Pl.— I.  , 

2.  ama-mini,  be  ye  loved, 

3.  . 


ama-tor,     thou  shall  be  loved, 
ama-tor,     he  shall  be  loved. 


— .  ama-ntor,  they  shall  be  loved. 

INFINITIVE. 
pRES.         ama-rl,  to  be  loved. 

Perf.         ama-t-um,  -am,  -um  esse,       to  have  been  loved, 
FuT.  ama-tum  Irl,  to  be  about  to  be  loved, 

FuT.  Pf.  ama-t-um,  -am,  -um  fore. 

PARTICIPLE.  GERUNDIVE. 

PiBF.     amfi-t-U8,  -a,  -um,  loved-  ama-md-us,  -a,  -um,  (one)  to  be  loved. 
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123.  Second  Conjugration. 

Conjugation"  of  delere,  to  destroy  {Hot  out). 
Prin.  Parts  :  d6le-5,  d6l5-re,  dsle-vl,  d6l6-tum. 
ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 


Sg. — d5le-5, 
dele-s, 
dele-t, 

Pl, — del5-mus, 
dele-tis, 
dSle-nt. 


Sg. — del5-ba-m, 
dele-ba-s, 
dele-ba-t, 

Pl. — dele-ba-mus, 
del5-ba-tis, 
dele-ba-nt. 


Sg.— del5-b-5, 
del5-bi-s, 
del5-bi-t, 

Pl. — del5-bi-mus, 
del5-bi-tis, 
dele-bu-nt. 


Sg.— dele-v-I, 
dele-v-isti, 
dele-v-it, 

Pl. — del5-v-imus, 
dele-v-istis, 


SUBJV. 

delea-m, 

deleS-s, 

d5lea-t, 

delea-mus, 

delea-tis, 

delea-nt. 


INDIC. 
Present. 

dele-o-r, 
dele-ris  (-re), 
dSle-tur, 

d5l5-mur, 
dels-mini, 
dele-ntur. 


Imperfect. 


dSle-re-m, 

del5-re-s, 

del5-re-t, 

dele-rS-mus, 

d5l5-r6-tis, 

dele-re-nt. 


dele-ba-r, 
d5l5-ba-ris  (-re), 
del5-ba-tur, 

dele-ba-mur, 
dele-ba-mini, 
del5-ba-ntur, 


Future. 


dele-bo-r, 
dele-be-ris  (ro), 
del5-bi-tur, 

dele-bi-mur, 

dele-bi-mini, 

dele-bu-ntur. 


Perfect. 


dele-v-eri-m, 

dele-v-eri-s, 

dele-v-eri-t, 


d5l5-t-us  sum, 


est. 


SUBJV 


delea-r, 
delea-ris  (-rej^ 
delea-tur, 

dele-a-mur, 
dele-a-mini, 
d5le-a-ntur. 


dele-re-r, 
d5l5-r6-ris  (-reX 
d5l5-re-tur, 

dele-re-mur, 
delS-rg-mini, 
dele-re-ntur. 


dele-t-us  sim, 
sis, 
sit. 


del5-v-erl-mns,     dele-t-I     sumus,      dele-t-I     simus, 
dele-v-erl-tis,  estis,  sitis, 


dele-v-erunt  (-Sre),  dele-v-eri-nU 


0unt, 


sint. 
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Second  Conjugration. 
ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

INDIC.  SUBJV.  INDIC.  SUBJV. 

Pluperfect. 

j5g. — dele-v-era-m,        dele-v-isse-m,        dele-t-us  eram,       dele-t-us  essem, 

dele-v-era-s,         dele-v-iss6-s,  eras,  essSs, 

dele-v-era-t,         dele-v-isse-t.  erat,  esset. 

Pl. — dele-v-era-mus,     dele-v-iss6-mus,     dele-t-X  eramus,    dele-t-I     essSmus, 


dele-y-era-tis, 
dele-v-era-nt, 


dele-v-iss6-tis, 
dele-v-isse-nt. 


eratiS) 
eranti 


essStis, 
essent. 


3g. — dele-v-er-5, 
dele-v-eri-s, 
dele-v-eri-t, 

j  Pl. — deJ  e-v-eri-mus, 
dele-v-er!-tis, 
dele-v-eri-nt, 


Future  Perfect. 

dele-t-us  er5, 
eris, 
erit. 

dele-t-i     erimus, 
eritis, 
erunt. 


Present. 


Sg. 


dele, 


Pl.    , 

d5l6-te, 


Future. 

dele-tS, 
dele-t5, 


dele-t5te, 
d5le-nto. 


IMPERATIVE. 

Present. 


dele-re, 


dele-mini, 


Future. 

dele-tor, 

dele-tor, 

> 

dele-ntor. 


Pres.  dele-re. 

Perp.  dele-v-isse. 

Fut.    dele-ttir-um,  -am,  -um  esse 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres. 


dele-rl. 

Perf.     dele-t-um,  -am,  -tun  esse. 
Fut.        dele-turn  Irl. 
Fut.  Pp.  dele-t-um,  -am,  -um  fore. 


GERUND.  SUPINE. 

N.     [dele-re]. 
G.      dele-nd-I. 
D.      dele-nd-5. 
jAc.  [dele-re]  Ac.     dele-turn. 

(ad)  dele-nd-um. 
Ab.    dele-nd-6.  Ab.     dele-ttl. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Pres.  N.  dele-n-s ;  G.  dele-nt-is 
Fut.    dele-ttir-us,  -a,  -um. 
Perp.  dele-t-us,  -a,  -um. 

GERUNDIVB. 

dSle-nd-u8,  -a,  -am. 
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124.  Like  delere,  to  destroy y  are  conjugated  only,  nere,  to  spin\ 
flere,  to  weep,  and  the  compounds  of  -plere,  fill,  and  -olere  groi(^ 
(the  latter  with  Supine  in  -itum);  also  ciere,  to  stir  up.    See  137(^>)i 

All  other  verbs  of  the  Second  Conjugation  retain  the  character 
istic  e  in  the  Present  System,  but  drop  it  in  the  Perfect  System, 
changing  vi  to  ui,  and  weaken  it  to  i  in  the  Supine  System. 

Second  Conjugratlon. 

Conjugation  of  monere,  to  remind, 

Prin.  Parts  :  mone-9,  mon6-re,  mon-ul,  moni-tum. 


ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

INDIC. 

SUBJV. 

INDIC. 

SUBJV. 

Present. 

So.. 

— mone-5, 

monea-m, 

mone-o-r, 

monea-r, 

mone-s, 

monea-s, 

raone-ris  (-re), 

raonea-ris  (-re), 

mone-t, 

monea-t, 

mone-tur, 

raonea-tur, 

Pl. 

— mone-mus, 

monea-mus, 

mone-mur, 

mone-a-mur, 

mone-tis, 

monea-tis, 

mone-minl, 

raone-a-mini. 

mone-nt. 

monea-nt. 

mone-ntur. 

mone-a-ntur. 

Imperfect. 

Sg.- 

— mon5-ba-m, 

raon6-re-m, 

mon6-ba-r, 

mone-re-r, 

monS-ba-s, 

mone-r5-s, 

mone-ba-ris  (-re), 

mone-r6-ris  (-re), 

mone-ba-t, 

mone-re-t, 

mone-ba-tur. 

mone-rS-tur, 

Pl. 

— mong-ba-mus, 

mone-r6-mu8, 

raone-ba-mur, 

mone-r6-mur, 

mone-ba-tis, 

mone-r6-tis, 

mone-ba-mini, 

mone-r6-minI, 

mone-ba-nt. 

mone-re-nt. 

mone-ba-ntur. 

mon6-re-ntur. 

Future. 

Sg.- 

— raon5-b-6, 
mone-bi-B, 
mone-bi-t, 

mone-bo-r, 
mone-be-ris  (-re), 
mone-bi-tur. 

Pl.- 

— mone-bi-muB, 
mone-bi-tis, 
mone-bu-nt. 

mone-bi-mur, 
mone-bi-minI, 
mon5-bu-ntur. 

Perfect. 

Sg.- 

— mon-u-I, 

mon-u-eri-m, 

moni-t-us  sum, 

raon;-t-us  sim, 

mon-u-isti, 

mon-u-eri-s, 

es. 

sis. 

mon-u-it, 

mon-u-eri-t, 

est, 

sit. 

Pl.. 

— mon-u-imu8, 

mon-u-er!-mu8,   moni-t-I    sumus, 

moni-t-I     simus, 

mon-ti-istis, 

mon-n-eri-tis 

estis, 

sitis. 

mon-u-6runt  (- 

6re).  mon-u-eri-nt. 

sunt. 

sint. 
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Second  Conjug-atlon. 
ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

JNDIC.  SUBJV.  INDIC.  SUBJV 


Pluperfect. 

Sg. — mon-u-era-m,      mon-u-isse-m,  moni-t-us  eram, 
mon-u-erfi-s,       mon-u-iss6-s,  eras, 

mon-u-era-t,       mon-u-isse-t.  erat, 

Pl. — mon-u-era-mus,  mon-u-iss6-mu8,  moni-t-I    eraxnus,    moni-t-l     essgmus, 
mon-u-era-tis,     nion-u-iss6-tis,  eratis,  essStis, 

mon-u-era-nt.     mon-u-isse-nt.  erant.  essent. 


moni-t-us   essem, 

68868, 

esset, 


Future  Perfect. 


So.— 


Pl.- 


Sg. 


Pl. 


•mon-u-er-5, 

moni-t-us  er3, 

mon-u-eri-s, 

eris, 

inon-u-eri-t, 

erit, 

■mon-u-eri-mus, 

moni-t-i 

erimus, 

mon-u-eri-tis, 

eritis, 

mon-u-eri-nt. 

IMPERATIVE. 

erunt. 

Present. 

Future. 

Present. 

Futurb. 

mone, 

mone-t5, 

mone- 

re, 

monS-tor, 

mone- 

W, 

mon6-tor, 

mon6-te, 

mone 

-tQte, 

mone- 

mini, 

mone- 

•ntO. 

mone-ntor. 

Pres. 
Perf. 

:FUT. 


N. 
IG. 

D. 
lAc. 

«Ab. 


mon5-re. 

mon-u-isse. 

moni-t^-um,  -am,  um  esse. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres.        mone-rl. 

Perf.        moni-t-um,  -am,  -um  esse. 

FuT.         moni-t-um  Irl. 

FuT.  Pf.  moni-t-um,  -am,  -um  fore. 


GERUND. 

[mone-re]. 

mone-nd-I. 

mone-nd-5. 
[mone-re] 

(ad)  mone-nd-um. 

mone-nd-0. 


SUPINE. 

Ac.  moni-tum. 
Ab.  moni-tfl. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Pres.    N.  mong-n-s ;  Gr.  mone-nt-ii 
FuT.     moni-ttir-us,  -a,  -um. 
Perf.    moni-t-us,  -a,  -um. 

GERUNDIVE. 

mone-nd-u8,  -a,  -um. 
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Third  Conjugratlon. 

Conjugation"  of  emere,  to  luy. 

Prin.  Parts  :  em-o,  eme-rO)  6m-I,  6m(p)-tum. 


ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


INDIC. 


Sa  —em-o, 

emi-s, 
emi-t, 


Pl. 


-emi-mus, 

emi-tis, 

emu-nt. 


SG.^me-ba-m, 
eme-ba-s, 
em5-ba-t, 

Pl. — em5-ba-mu8, 
eme-ba-tis, 
eme-ba-nt. 


Sg. — ema-m, 
em5-s, 
eme-t, 

Pl. — eme-mus, 
emS-tis, 
eme-nto 


Sg.— em-I, 
em-isti, 
em-it, 

Pl. — 6m-imiis, 
em-istis, 
Sm-erunt  (• 


SUBJV. 


INDIC. 


SUBJV* 


Present. 

ema-m, 

em-o-r, 

ema-r. 

emS-s, 

eme-ris  (-re), 

ema-ris  (-re). 

ema-t. 

emi-tur. 

ema-tur, 

ema-mus, 

emi-mur, 

ema-mur. 

ema-tis, 

emi-mini, 

ema-minl, 

ema-nt. 

emu-ntur. 
Imperfect. 

ema-ntur. 

eme-re-m,  em5-ba-r,  eme-re-r, 

eme-r5-s,  em5-ba-ris  (-re,)     eme-r6-ris  (-re), 

eme-re-t,  eme-ba-tur,  eme-r6-tur, 


eme-r6-mus, 

eme-r6-tis, 

eme-re-nt. 


eme-ba-mur, 
em5-ba-minl, 
eme-ba-ntur, 


eme-r6-mur, 
eme-rS-xninI, 
eme-re-ntur. 


Sm-eri-m, 

Cm-eri-s, 

em-eri-t, 

era-eri-mus, 

em-eri-tis, 

Sm-eri-nt. 


Future. 

ema-r, 

eme-ris  (-re), 
em5-tur, 

eme-mur, 
em5-minl, 
eme-ntur. 

Perfect. 

emp-t-us  sum, 
es, 
est, 

€mp-t-I     sumas, 
estis, 
font* 


5mp-t-us   slm, 
sis, 
sit, 


emp-t-I 


slmtift. 

sitis, 

sint. 
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INDIC. 


Third  Conjugratlon. 
ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

SUBJV.  INDIC. 

Pluperfect. 


SUBJV. 


Sg 


-em-era-m, 

em-era-s, 

em-era-t, 


em-isse-m, 

em-iss6-s, 
em-isse-t, 


emp-t-us  eram, 
eras, 
erat, 


Smp-t-us  essem, 
esses, 
esset, 


Pl. — em-era-mus,     em-issg-mus, 
em-era-tis,       em-iss6-tis, 


Cmp-t-I      eramus,      5mp-t-I      ess6mus, 


em-era-nt. 


Sg. — em-er-5, 

|5m-er!s, 
em-eri-t, 

?L. — em-eri-muB, 
em-eri-tis, 
em-eri-nt. 


em-isse-nt. 


eratis, 
erant. 


essetis, 
essent. 


Sg. 


Present. 


erne, 


Future. 

erai-t5, 
emi-t5, 


Future  Perfect. 

emp-t-us  erO, 
eris, 
erit, 

emp-t  i      erimus, 
eritis, 
erunt. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Present. 


Future. 


eme-re, 


emi-tor, 
emi-tor, 


Pl. 


emi-te. 


era  i- tote, 
einu-nto. 


emi-mini. 


emu-ntor 


Pres.  eme-re. 
Perp.  5m-isse. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres.       em-I. 

Perp.      5mp-t-uin,  -am,  -um     esse. 


FuT.    emp-tur-um,  -am.  -um    esse. 


FuT.        emptum  Irl. 

Fut.Pp.  Cmp-t-iun,  -am,  -um  fore. 


GERUND.  SUPINE. 

N.    [eme-re]. 

G.     em-e-nd-L 

D.     em-e-nd-o. 

Ac.  [em-e-re]  Ac.  emp-tum. 

(ad)  em-e-ndum, 
Ab.  em-e-nd-5.  Ab.  emp-tU. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Pres.  N.  em5-ii-s ;  G.  eme-nt-is 
Fut.     5mp-ttir-us,  -a,  -um. 
Perp.  Cmp-t-us,  -a,  -um. 

GERUNDIVE, 
em-e-nd-us,  -a,  -um. 
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126.  Many  verbs  of  th<3  third  conjugation  with  stem  in  ie  (Pres, 
Indie,  in  id)  weaken  this  ie  to  e  before  -re,  and  to  i  before  m,  s, 
and  t  in  all  tenses  of  the  Present  System  except  the  Future. 
Otherwise  they  follow  the  inflection  of  eme-re. 

These  verbs  are  capio,  cupio,  facio,  fodio,  ftigi5,  iacio,  pari5, 
quatio,  rapio,  sapio,  and  their  compounds  ;  also  compounds  of 
-licio,  -spicio,  and  the  deponents  gradior  and  its  compounds^ 
morior  and  its  compounds^  patior  and  its  compounds. 


Synopsis  of  Present  System 

Prin.  Parts  :  capi-5, 

ACTIVE. 
INDIC.  SUBJV. 


OF  cape-re,  to  take. 

cape-re,  cSp-I,  oap-tum. 

PASSIVE. 

SUBJV. 


INDIC. 


Present. 


So. — capi-5, 
capi-s, 
capi-t, 

Pl. — capi-mus, 
capi-tis, 
capiu-nt. 

Sg. — capie-ba-m, 
etc, 

Sg.— capia-m, 
capi6-8, 
etc. 


f*RES. 

Sg.— cape, 
capi-te. 


Fbes.  cape-re. 

PARTICIPLE. 
pRss.   capie-n-8. 


capia-m, 

capia-8, 

capia-t, 

capia-mu8, 

capia-tis, 

capia-nt. 


cap-e-re-m. 


capi-o-r, 
cape-ris  (-re), 
capi-tur, 

capi-mur, 
capi-minl, 
capiu-ntur. 

Imperfect. 

capi-5-ba-r, 
etc. 

Future. 

capia-r, 
capie-ris  (-re), 
etc. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Put,  Pres. 

cap-i-tC,  cape-re, 

cap-i-t5, 

capi-tOte,  capi-minl. 

capiu-nt5. 


capia-r, 
capiS-ris  (-re\ 
capia-tur, 

capia-mur, 

capia-minl, 

capia-ntur. 


cape-re-Ti 
etc. 


FUT. 

capi-tor, 
capi-tor, 

capiu-ntor. 


INFINITIVE. 

GERUND. 
O.  capie-nd-S. 


cap-I. 

GERUNDIVE. 

capie-nd-us,  -a,  •tun. 
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127,  Fourth  Conjugratlon. 

Conjugation  of  audire,  to  hear. 

Prin.  Parts  :  audi-Q,  audl-re,  audl-vi,  audl-tum. 
ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

INDIC.  SUBJV.  INDIC.  SUBJV. 

Present. 


So- 

—audi-3, 
audl-s, 
audi-t, 

audia-m, 

audia-s, 

audia-t. 

audi-o-r, 
audl-ris  (re), 
audi-tur. 

audia-r, 
audia-ris  (-re), 
audia-tur, 

Pl. 

— audi-mus, 
audi-tis, 
audiu-nt. 

audia-mus, 

audia-tis, 

audia-nt. 

audl-mur, 
audl-minl, 
audi-u-ntur. 

audia-mur, 
audia-minl, 
audia-ntur. 

Imperfect. 

Sg.- 

— audie-ba-m, 
audie-ba-s, 
audie-ba-t. 

audl-re-m, 

audl-r6-s, 

audi-re-t, 

audie-ba-r, 
audie-ba-ris  (re), 
audie-bfi-tur. 

audl-re-r, 
audi-r6-ris  (-re), 
audi-r6-tur. 

Pl.- 

— audie-bS-mus, 
audie-ba-tis, 
audie-ba-nt. 

audi-r6-mus, 

audi-rS-tis, 

audi-re-nt. 

audie-ba-mur, 
audi5-ba-minl, 
audie-ba-ntur. 

audi-rS-mur, 
aud!-r6-minl, 
audl-re-ntur» 

Future. 

Sg.- 

— audia-m, 
audi6-s, 
audie-t. 

audia-r, 
audie-ris  (-re), 
audie-tur, 

Pl.- 

— audie-mus, 
audie-tis, 
audie-nt. 

audie-mur, 
audie-minl, 
audie-ntur. 

Perfect. 

Sg.- 

--audi-v-l, 
audi-v-isti, 
audi-v-it, 

audi-v-eri-m, 

audl-v-er!-s, 

audl-v-eri-t. 

audl-t-us  sum, 
es, 
est. 

audl-t-us  simi 
sis, 
sit, 

Pl.. 

— audl-v-imu8,              audl-v-eri-mus,    audl-t-I    sumuj 
audi-v-istis,               audl-v-eri-tis,                     estis. 
audi-v-erunt  (-ere),     audi-v-eri-nt.                      sunt. 

1,     audi-t-I    slmu8| 
sitis, 
cdnt. 
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Fourth   Conjugation. 
ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

INDIC.  SUBJV.  INDIC. 

Pluperfect. 
audi-v-isse-m,         audi-t-us  eram, 


SUBJV. 


Sg. — audi-v-era-m, 
audi-v-era-s, 
audl-v-era-t, 


audi-v-iss6-s, 
audi-v-isse-t, 


audl-tu-s  esseniy 
eras,  essSs, 

erat,  esset, 


Pl. — audl-v-era-mus,   audl-v-iss6-mus,      audi-t-I    eramus,      audl-t-I  essgmus, 


audl-v-era-tis, 
audl-v-era-nt. 


Sg. — audI-v-er-5, 
audl-v-erl-s, 
audl-v-eri-t, 

Pl.  — audi-v-er  i-mu8, 
audi-v-eri-tis, 
audi-v-eri-nt. 


Present. 

Sg. 

audi, 


audi-v-iss6-tis, 
audl-v-isse-nt. 


eratis, 
erant. 


essetis, 
essent. 


Future  Perfect. 

audi-t-us  er5y 
eris, 
erit, 

audi-t-I    erimus, 
eritis, 
erunt. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Pl. 


audl-te. 


Future. 

audi-t5, 
audi-t5, 

audl-t5te, 
audiu-nt5. 


Present. 
audl-re, 

audl-minl. 


FUTURK. 

audl-tor, 
audi-tor, 


audiu-ntor. 


Pres.  audl-re. 

Perp.  audl-v-isse. 

Fut.   audi-tUr-um,  -am,  -um     esse 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres.      audl-rl. 

Perf.     audl-t-um,  -am,  um      esse. 

Fut.       audi-tum  Irl. 

Fut.  Pp.  audi-t-um,  -am,  -um     fore. 


GERUND. 

N.   [audi-re]. 
G.     audie-nd-i. 
D.     audie-nd-5. 
Ac.  [audl-re] 

(ad)  audie-nd-um. 
Ab.  audie-nd-S. 


SUPINE. 

Ac.  audi-tum. 
Ab.  audl-tfi. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Pres.  N.  audi5-n-s,  G.  audie-nt-is  ^ 
Fut.    audi-tUr-us,  -a,  -um. 
Perp.  audi-t-us,  -a,  -um. 


GERUNDIVE. 

audie-nd-us,  -ar 
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DEPONENT   VERBS- 

128.  Deponent  verbs  have  the  passive  form,  but  are  active 
in  meaning.  They  have  also  the  Present  and  Future  Active 
Participles,  and  the  Future  Active  Infinitive.  Thus  a  depo- 
nent verb  alone  can  have  a  Present,  Future,  and  Perfect 
Participle,  all  with  active  meaning.  The  Gerundive,  how- 
ever, is  passive  in  meaning  as  well  as  in  form. 

The  conjugation  differs  in  no  particular  from  that  of  the 
regular  conjugation. 


I.   First   Conjugratlon. 

Conjugation  of  hortarl,  to  exhort. 
Prin.  Parts  :  hort-or,  horta-rl,  horta-tus  sunu 


INDICATIVE. 

Exhort, 
Sg. — hort-o-r, 

horta-ris  (-re), 
horta-tur, 

Pl. — horta-mur, 
horta-minl, 
horta-ntur. 

Was  exhorting, 
Sg. — horta-ba-r, 

horta-bS-ris  (-re), 
horta-ba-tur, 

Pl.  — horta-ba-mur , 
horta-ba-minl, 
horta-ba-ntur. 

Shall  exhort, 
Sg. — horta-bo-r, 

horta-be-ris  C-reX 
horta-bi-tur, 

Pl.  — horta-bi-mur, 
horta-bi-minl, 
borta-bu-ntux. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 

Be  exhorting,  may  exhort. 
~  horte-r, 
horte-ris  (-re), 
horte-tur, 

horte-mur, 
horte-mini, 
horte-ntur. 

Imperfect. 

Were  exhorting,  might  exhoft 
horta-re-r, 
horta-r&-ris  (-re), 
horta-rg-tur, 

horta-rS-mur, 
horta-r6-minI, 
hortare-ntiur^ 

PUTURB. 
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Perfect. 
Have  exhorted,  exhorted.  Have,  may  have,  exhorted. 

So. — horta-t-us,  -a,  -um  sum,  horta-t-ns,  -a,  -um  sim, 

68,  8lS, 

est,  sit, 

Pl. — horta-t-I,  -ae,  -a      sumus,  horta-t  i,   ae,  -a       simus, 

estis,  sitis, 

sunt.  sint. 

Pluperpect. 

Had  exhorted.  Had,  miaht  have,  exhorted* 

Sg,— horta-t-us,  -a,  -um  eram,  horta-t-us,  -a,  -um  essem, 

erSs,  esses, 

erat,  esset, 

Pl. — horta-t-I,  -ae,  -a       erfimus,  horta-t-I,  -ae,  -a       essCmus, 

eratis,  essStis, 

erant.  essent* 

Future  Perfect. 
Shall  have  exhorted. 

Sg. — horta-t-us,  -a,  -um  erO, 

eris, 

erit, 

Pl, — horta-t-i,  -ae,  -a       erimus, 

eritis, 
erunt. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Present.  Putitrb. 

Sg.    

horta-re,  exhort  thou,  horta-tor,  thou  shall  exhort, 

horta-tor,  he  shall  exhort. 

Pl.    

horta-mini,  exhort  ye,  

horta-ntor,  they  shall  exhort, 

INFINITIVE.  PARTICIPLES. 

Pres.  horta-rl,  to  exhort.  Pres.  horta-n-s,  exhorting. 

FuT.   horta-tUr-um,     am,   -um  esse,  Fut.   horta-ttir-us,  -a,  um,  about 

to  he  about  to  exhort.  to  exhort, 

Perp.  horta-t-um,  -am,  -um  esse,  to  Perp.  horta-t-us,  -a,  -um,  having 

have  exhorted,  exhorted, 

F.  P.  horta-t-um,  -am,  -um  fore.  GERUNDIVE. 

SUPINE.  horta-nd-us,  -a,  -um,  [one]  to  he 
Ac.     horta-tum,  to  exhort,  for  ex-  exhorted, 

horting,  GERUND. 

Ab.    horta-tU,  to  exhort,  in  the  exy  G,  horta-nd-I,  of  exhorting, 

horting. 
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a.    Second,  Third,  Fourth  Conjugations. 

Synopsis  of  vererl,  to  fear;  loqui,  to  speak;  mentiri,  to  lie. 

Prin.  Parts  :  vere-or,  ver6-rl,  veri-tus  sum;    loqu-or,  loqu-I,  locQ-tus  sum; 
menti-or,  mentl-rl,  mentl-tus  sum. 


INDICATIVE. 

n. 

III. 

17. 

Prbs. 

vere-o-r, 

loqu-o-r, 

menti-0-r, 

ver5-ris  (-re),  etc.,     loque-ris  (-re),  etc., 

mentl-ris  (-re),  etc.^ 

Imperp. 

vere-ba-r, 

loque-ba-r, 

mentie-ba-r. 

FUT. 

vere-bo-r, 

loqua-r, 

raentia-r. 

Perp. 

veri-t-us  sum, 

locu-t-us  sum, 

menti-t-us  sum. 

Plupp. 

veri-t-us  eram, 

loca-t-us  eram, 

menti-t-us  eram, 

FuT.  Pp. 

veri-t-us  er5. 

locQ-t-us  er5. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 

menti-t-us  er5. 

Pres.  verea-r,  loqua-r,     .  mentia-r, 

verea-ris  (-re),  etc.,  loqua-ris  (-re),  etc.,  mentia-ri8(-re),<?^c.» 


Imperp. 

vere-re-r, 

loque-re-r, 

menti-re-r, 

Perp. 

veri-t-us  sim. 

locQ-t-us  sim. 

menti-t-us  sim. 

Plupp. 

veri-t-us  essem. 

locu-t-us  essem. 

menti-t-us  essem. 

IMPERATIVE. 

' 

Prbs. 

ver5-re, 

loque-re. 

menti-re, 

Fur. 

vere-tor. 

loqui-tor. 
INFINITIVE. 

menti-tor. 

Pres. 

ver6-ri, 

loqu-I, 

mentl-rl, 

FUT. 

veri-ttir-um  esse, 

locu-tar-um  esse. 

mentl-ttir-um  esse, 

Perp. 

veri-t-um  esse, 

locu-t-um  esse. 

menti-t-um  esse, 

FuT.  pp. 

veri-t-um  fore. 

locG-t-um  fore, 
PARTICIPLES. 

menti-t-um  fore. 

Pres. 

vere-n-s, 

loque-n-s. 

mentie-n-s, 

FUT. 

veri-tOr-us, 

locu-tfir-us, 

menti-tflr-u8, 

Perp 

veri-t-us. 

locQ-t-us. 

menti-t-us. 

GERUND. 

vere-nd-I,  etc., 

loque-nd-I, 

mentie-nd-I, 

GERUNDIVE,  vere-nd-us, 

loque-nd-us. 

mentie-nd-us. 

SUPINE. 

veri-tum, 

locU-tum, 

mentl-tum. 

veri-tfl. 

loca-ttl. 

menti-tft. 
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Periphrastic  Conjugation. 

129.  The  Periphrastic  Conjugation  arises  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  Future  Participle  active  and  the  Gerundive 
with  forms  of  the  verb  sum. 

ACTIVE. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

pREs.  amattirus  (-a,  -um)  sum,  amaturus  (-a,  -um)  sim, 

Am  about  to  love.  Be  about  to  love. 

Impp.  amSturus  eram,  amaturus  essem, 

Was  about  to  love.  Were  about  to  love. 

FuT.  amaturus  er5, 

Shall  be  about  to  love. 

Perp.  amfiturus  fui,  amatfirus  fuerim, 

Have  been,  was,  about  to  love.     Have,    may    have,    been 

about  to  love. 

Plufp.  amaturus  fueram,  amaturus  fuissem. 

Had  been  about  to  love.  Had,   might   have,   been 

about  to  love. 

Put.  Perp.    amaturus  fuer5, 

Shall  have  been  about  to  love. 

INFmiTrVE.    Pres.        amatur-um  (-am,  -um)  esse.  To  be  about  to  love. 
Perp.       amatur-um  fuisse,  To  have  been  about  to  love. 

PASSIVE. 


Pres. 

amandus  (-a,  -um)  sum. 
Have  to  be  loved. 

amandus  (-a,  -um)  sim, 
Have  to  be  loved. 

Impp. 

amandus  eram. 

Had  to  be  loved. 

amandus  essem,  forem, 
Had  to  be  loved. 

Put. 

amandus  er5.  Shall  have  to  be  loved. 

Perp 

amandus  fui, 

Have  had  to  be  loved. 

amandus  fuerim, 
Have  had  to  be  loved. 

Plupp. 

amandus  fueram. 

Had  had  to  be  loved. 

amandus  fuissem, 
Should  have  had  to  he 
loved. 

INFINITIVE.    Pres.      amandum  (-am,  -um)  esse,  To  have  to  be  loved. 

Pbrp.      amandum  fuisse,  To  have  had  to  be  loved. 
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Notes  on  the  Four  Conjugratlons. 

130.  The  Present  System. 

1.  Present  Indicative.— (a)  In  the  third  person  Singular  active,  early  Latin,  and 
occasionally  later  poets,  often  retain  the  original  length  of  vowel  in  the  endings  -fit,  -fit, 
and  -It  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations.  Final  -It  in  the  third  conjuga- 
tion is  rare,  and  due,  perhaps,  to  analogy  or  to  metrical  necessity.  In  the  first  person 
Plural  the  ending  -mils  is  found  a  few  times  in  poetry.  In  third  person  Plural  an 
earlier  ending,  -onti,  is  found  only  in  a  Carmen  ScUiare^  and  is  disputed.  The  ending 
-Ont  is  frequent  in  early  Latin  for  -unt. 

(6)  In  the  second  Singular,  passive,  in  all  tenses  of  the  Present  stem,  the  ending  -re 
is  much  more  common  in  early  Latin  than  -ris,  and  is  regular  in  Cic.  except  in  the  Pr. 
Indie,  where  he  prefers  -ris  on  account  of  confusion  with  Pr.  Inf.,  admitting  -re  only 
in  deponents,  and  then  but  rarely.  In  general,  in  the  Pr.  Indie,  -re  is  rare  in  the  first 
and  second  conjugations,  more  rare  in  the  third,  and  never  found  in  the  fourth,  in  prose 
authors.  Post-Ciceronian  prose  writers,  e.  g.^  Livy,  Tacitus,  prefer  -ris,  even  in  the 
other  tenses  of  the  Present  stem.    The  poets  use  -ris  or  -re  to  suit  the  metre. 

2.  Imperfect  Indicative.— In  the  fourth  conjugation,  instead  of  -iS-,  we  find  in 
early  times  -I-,  This  is  common  in  early  Latin  (especially  sclbam),  in  the  poets  to  suit 
the  metre,  and  occasionally  in  later  prose.  In  the  verb  e5,  and  its  compounds  (but 
ambire  varies),  this  form  was  regular  always. 

3.  Future  Indicative.— Plautus  shows  sporadic  cases  of  -It,  as  erit,  vSnIbIt 
(v6ne5).  In  the  fourth  conjugation  -Ib5  for  -iam  is  very  common  in  early  Latin 
(especially  sclbd),  and  forms  in  -IbQ  of  the  third  conjugation  are  occasional. 

4.  Present  Subjunctive.— Final  -fit  of  the  third  person  Singular  active  is  occa* 
sional  in  early  Latin  and  also  in  later  poets.  In  early  Latin  the  active  endings  -im,  -Is, 
-it,  -int  are  found  in  dare  (and  some  compounds),  which  forms  very  often  duim, 
duls,  duit,  duint.    On  similar  forms  from  esse,  see  116  ;  from  edere,  see  172. 

5.  Imperative.— (a)  Four  verbs,  dicere,  dtxcere,  facere,  ferre  (171),  form  the  Pr. 
Impv.  active  die,  due,  fac,  fer.  But  in  early  Latin  dice,  duce,  face  are  not  uncommon. 
The  compounds  follow  the  usage  of  the  simple  verbs,  except  non-prepositional  com- 
pounds of  facid.    Scire,  to  know^  lacks  the  Pr.  Impv.  scl. 

(6)  The  original  ending  of  the  Fut.  Impv.  active  -tod  is  found  in  early  inscriptions, 
but  very  rarely. 

(c)  The  Pr.  Impv.  passive  (second  and  third  Singular)  ends  occasionally  in  early  Latin 
in  -minO, 

6.  Present  Infinitive  Passive.— The  early  ending  -rier  (-ier)  is  very  common  in 
early  Latin  and  occasionally  in  poetry  at  all  periods.  Plautus  shows  about  140  such 
formations.    In  literary  prose  it  does  not  appear  till  very  late. 

7.  The  Present  Participle  occurs  sporadically  in  early  Latin  with  the  ending 
•Ss,  -5s,  the  n  having  been  omitted  owing  to  its  weak  sound  ;  see  12,  r.  i. 

8.  The  older  ending  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  in  the  third  and  fourth  conju- 
gations was  -undus ;  and  -endus  was  found  only  after  u.  In  classical  times  -undus 
is  frequent,  especially  in  verbs  of  third  and  fourth  conjugations.  Later,  -endus  is  the 
regular  form. 

131.  The  Perfect  System. 

I.  Syncopated  Forms.— The  Perfects  in  -fivl,  -«vl,  -IvI,  often  drop 
the  V  before  s  or  r,  and  contract  the  vowels  throughout,  except  those  in 
•Xvl,  which  admit  the  contraction  only  before  s. 

The  syncopated  forms  are  found  in  all  periods,  and  in  the  poets  are 
used  to  suit  the  metre. 
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Pbrpbct. 

SiNO.    1.  

2.  amSvistI,  amSstl.         dSlSvistl,  dSlSstl. 

Plur.  1.  

2.  amSvistis,  amSstis.     d6lSvistis,  dSlestis. 

3.  amav6runt,  amarunt.  d6lSv6runt,  d6l6runt. 
SuBjy.    amaverixn,  amarini)     dSleverim,  d6lSrim, 

etc.  etc. 

Pluperfect. 
Indic.  amSveram,  amSrani)      del6veram,  dSlSram, 

etc.  etc. 

SuBjy.  amSvissem,  amassem,    delevissem,  dSlSssem, 

etc.  etc. 


amfiverO)  amarS, 
etc. 


amSvisse,  amSsse. 


Future  Perfect. 
dSlSverO,  dSlSrO, 
etc. 

Infinitive  Perfect. 
d6l6visse,  delesse. 


andlvistl,  audlstl. 


audlvistis,  audlstis. 
audlvSrunt,  audierunt 
audlverini)  audierim, 

etc. 

audlveram,  audieranii 

etc. 
audlvissem,  audlssemi 

etc. 


audlver5,  audierO, 
etc. 


audlvisse,  audlsse. 


2.  In  the  first  and  third  persons  Sing,  and  in  the  first  person  PL 
of  the  Perfect,  syncope  occurs  regularly  only  in  Perfects  in  IvI,  and 
no  contraction  ensues.  It  is  most  common  in  the  Perfects  of  Ire 
(169)  and  petere.  In  other  verbs  this  syncopation  is  post-Ciceronian, 
except  in  a  few  forms.  So  Cicero  uses  dormiit,  6rudiit,  expediit,  molliit, 
cupiit  (also  Plautus)  ;  Caesar,  commOniit,  resciit,  quaesiit.  DSsinere 
forms  desii  and  dfisiit,  once  each  in  early  Latin  (Cicero  uses  dCstitl 
and  dSstitit  instead),  and  then  in  post- Augustan  Latin  ;  desiimus  is 
cited  once  from  Cicero.  The  unsyncopated  forms  are  always  common 
except  those  of  Ire  (169),  which  are  very  rare  in  classical  prose,  but 
occur  more  often  in  the  poets  for  metrical  reasons. 

Note.— The  fonns  nSmus  (Enn.  =  nSvimus),  SnSrrSmus  (Ter.,^c?.,365),  flS- 
javLBy  mUtSmtis,  and  narramos  (Prop.),  buSxuus  (Lucr.),  in  the  Perfect,  are  sporadic 
and  sometimes  doubtful. 

3.  n5vl,  /  know,  and  mOvI,  I  have  moved,  are  also  contracted,  in 
their  compounds  especially. 

Sing.— 2.  nOstl.    Plur.— 2.  n5stis.    3.  nQrunt.    Subjv.  nOrim,  etc. 
Plupf.  nOram,  etc.    Subjv.  ndssem,  etc.    Inf.  nCsse. 
But  the  Fut.  Perf .  ii5r5  is  found  only  in  compounds. 

Similar  contractions  are  seen  in  in5vl,  but  not  so  often  ;  iQvI  shows  also  a  few 
cases  of  syncope  in  poetry. 

4.  (a)  In  the  early  Latin  poets  frequently  and  occasionally  in  later,  syncope  takes 
place  in  Perfects  in  -si.  These  drop  the  s  and  contract.  A  few  cases  are  found  in 
Cicero,  especially  in  the  letters.  Examples  are  dixtl  (found  also  in  Cic.  and  probably 
an  earlier  formation,  and  not  by  syncope  for  dlxistl) ;  dtixtl,  principally  in  compounds; 
intellextKonceinCic);  scrlpsti ;  misti  (misisti)  and  several  others  ;  also  scrlpstis. 

(b)  Akin  to  these  are  a  number  of  forms  in  -sO  for  Put.  Perfect ;  -sim  for  Pf . 
Subjv.  and  more  rarely  -sem  for  Plupf.  Subjv.  These  forms  are  most  usual  lo  the 
tbird  conjugation,  but  are  »l6Q  not  anfreijuent  to  th^  other  tUree  ;  tbW| 
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1.  Future  Perfect :  fax3  (facere) ;  caps5  (capere)  and  compounds  \  itLss9  (iubSre ; 
Verg.)  ;  amSssS  (amare) ;  servassO  (servare)  and  compounds,  together  with  some 
others. 

2.  Perfect  Sutdunctne:  faxim  and  compounds;  duxim ;  ausim  ( aud6re,  also 
used  by  Cic.) ;  iOssim ;  Smpsim  (emere) ;  locassim  (locare) ;  negassim  (negare). 
In  the  second  and  third  persons  Sing.,  where  the  Fut.  Pf.  Indie,  and  the  Pf.  Subjv.  are 
identical,  the  forms  are  much  more  common.    The  plural  forms  are  much  less  frequent. 

3.  Pluperfect  Suldunctive :  faxem;  pro-missem ;  intel-lex6s;  re-c6sset  and  a 
few  other  forms  ;  SrSpsSmus  (Hor.,  /S  ,  i.  5,  79).    These  forms  are  rare. 

4.  Infinitive :  dixe ;  dS-spexe ;  ad-dtixe,  etc. ;  intel-lexe ;  dS-traxe,  etc,  *  ad- 
vexe ;  ad-mlsse,  and  a  few  others.  Also  the  Future  forms  averuncassere,  reconcili* 
fissere,  impetrassere,  opptlgnassere. 

The  exact  origin  of  these  forms  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  the  common  view  is 
that  they  are  aoristic  formations. 

5.  From  the  earliest  times  the  third  Plural  of  the  Pf .  Indie,  active  shows  two  end- 
ings, -6ront  Gater  -grunt)  and  -6re.  The  form  in  -grunt  was  always  preferred,  and 
in  classical  prose  is  the  normal  form.  The  form  in  -6re  seems  to  have  been  the  popu- 
lar form,  and  is  much  liked  by  Livy  and  later  writers.  Tacitus  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred -grunt  for  the  Pure  Perfect,  and  -gre  for  the  Historical  Perfect.  The  poets 
scan,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  metre,  at  all  periods  also  grunt. 

6.  In  regard  to  the  other  endings,  we  have  to  notice  in  early  Latin  -Is  occasionally 
in  the  Pf .  Subjv.  and  Fut.  Pf .  Indie,  active ;  Perfects  in  -il  are  always  written  with  -iei- 
on  inscriptions  ;  in  other  Perfects  the  third  person  Singular  in  -git  (older  -gt),  or  -It ; 
as  dedet ;  occasionally  the  first  person  ends  in  -ei  and  the  second  in  -istel.  Peculiar 
forms  are  dedrot  (dedro),  (for  dederunt),  fgcgd  (for  fgcit),  and  a  few  others. 

THE    STEM. 

132,  With  the  exception  of  the  verbs  sum,  I  am,  edo,  I  eat, 
eo,  I  go,  fero,  /  bear,  volo,  lavish  (perhaps  do,  I  give),  and 
their  compounds,  most  of  whose  forms  come  directly  from 
the  root,  all  verbs  in  Latin  form  their  stems  from  the  root  by 
the  addition  of  a  vowel  or  of  a  combination  of  a  vowel  with  a 
consonant.    This  vowel  is  called  the  thematic  vowel ;  see  190. 

In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations,  and  in  some 
verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  the  stem  thus  formed  is  found 
throughout  the  whole  conjugation  ;  in  other  verbs  the  present 
stem  shows  different  forms  from  the  other  stems. 

1.   THE    PRESENT   STEM. 

133.  I.  The  Stem  or  Thematic  class :  To  this  class  belong  those  verbs 
whose  stems  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  thematic  vowel  (usually  i, 
sometimes  u)  to  the  root,  as  in  the  third  conjugation,  or  to  a  stem 
formed  by  the  addition  of  a,  8,  or  i  to  the  root,  as  in  the  first,  sec* 
ond.  and  fourth  conjugations.  The  stem  thus  formed  is  seen  (with 
lengthened  vowel  sometimes)  in  all  forms  of  the  verb.  To  this  class 
belong  verbs  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations,  and  in  the 
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third  (a)  verbs  formed  from  a  strong  root,  ^.  e,,  verbs  with  I,  %  S,  «,  O, 
ae,  au  ;  and  with  e  in  the  stem  ;  as  dico  (:=  deic5),  ducO  {=  douco),  rSd5, 
c6d5,  rSdo,  caedo,  plaudS ;  vehO,  vergS,  pendS,  etc.;  {b)  verbs  formed  from 
a  weak  root,  i,  e.,  those  with  vowel  i,  u,  6,  and  probably  those  with  &: 
as  dl-vid5,  furo,  ol5  (olere),  ago. 

II.  The  Reduplicated  class :  The  Present  stem  is  formed  by  redupli- 
cation, with  i  in  the  reduplicated  syllable  : 

gen-,  gl-gn5  (for  gi-gen-o),  gl-gne-re,  to  beget ;  sta-,  si-st5,  si-ste-re,  to 
set,  stand.  Compare  stare,  to  stand.  Other  forms,  as  sido  (for  si-s(e)do), 
serS  (for  si-so),  and  perhaps  bib5,  have  the  Reduplication  concealed. 

III.  The  T  class :  The  root,  which  usually  ends  in  a  guttural,  is 
strengthened  by  to,  te  :  flecto  (flec-),  flecte-re,  to  bend. 

IV.  The  Nasal  class:  In  this  class  the  root  is  strengthened  by 
no,  ne,  the  nasal  being  inserted 

A.  In  vowel-stems  :  sin5  (si-),  sine-re,  to  let ;  HnS  (li-),  line-re,  to  be- 
smear. 

B.  After  the  characteristic  liquid  :  cemO  (cer-),  ceme-re,  to  sift, 
separate  ;  temnO  (tem-),  temne-re,  to  scorn. 

Notes.— 1.  After  1  assimilation  takes  place  :  pell5  (for  pel-no),  pelle-re,  to  drive, 

2.  In  a  few  verbs  the  strengthened  forms  (-no  after  a  vowel,  -ino  after  a  liquid)  are 

confined  mainly  to  the  third  person  Plural  active  of  the  Present,  and  are  found  not  later 

than  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city :    danunt    (=  dant),  explSnunt 

(=  explent),  nequlnont  (=  nequeunt),  and  a  few  others. 

C.  Before  the  characteristic  mute  :  vinc5  (vie-),  vince-re,  to  conquer  ; 
frangQ  (frag),  frange-re,  to  break;  fund5  (fud-),  funde-re,  to  pour. 

Before  a  p-mute  n  becomes  m:  rumpO  (rup-),  ruinpe-re,  to  rend; 
cumb5  (cub-),  cumbe-re,  to  lie  doum, 

D.  Here  belong  also  those  verbs  in  which  the  root  is  strengthened 
by  -nu5,  nue ;  as  sternuS  (ster-),  sternue-re,  to  sneeze. 

Note.— In  verbs  like  tinguo,  Isoak^  the  consonantal  u  disappears  before  a  conso- 
nant in  the  Pf .  and  Supine  :  tinxl,  tinc-tum. 

V.  The  Inchoative  class :  The  Present  stem  has  the  suffix  -sco,  -see, 
irS-scor,  I  am  in  a  rage  ;  crS-sc5,  I  grow  ;  ob-dormi-sco,  I  fall  asleep; 

apl-scor,  I  reach  ;  pro-ficl-scor,  I  set  out;  nancl-scor  (nac-),  I  get ;  n6-sc5 
(=  gn5-sc5),  I  become  acquainted  ;  p5-sco  (=  porc-sc5),  /  ^emawc? ;  mis-ce5 
(=  mic-sc-e5),  I  mix;  disco  (—  di-dc-sc5),  I  learn,  A  number  of  Incho- 
atives are  derivative  formations  from  substantives  ;  as,  Iapid6sc5  (from 
lapis),  /  become  stone. 

VI.  The  I  class :  Instead  of  the  simple  thematic  vowel  i  the  root  is 
increased  by  the  form  ie.  In  some  forms  of  the  Present  stem,  i.  e.,  the 
Pr.  Inf.,  Impf.  Subjv.,  second  Sing.,  Pr.  Impv.,  this  appears  in  the 
form  6 ;  in  some  other  forms  it  appears  as  i :  capi-0  (cap-),  cape-re,  to 
take. 
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Note.— Verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation  also  belong  to  the  i  class ;  but  for  con- 
venience  the  i  class  is  here  restricted  as  above. 

VII,  The  Mixed  class  :  Some  verbs  that  originally  belong  to  the 
i-class  have  gone  over  in  the  Present  stem  to  the  forms  of  the  stem 
class  :  as  veniS  (ven-),  venl-re,  to  come;  videS  (vid-),  vid6-re,  to  seeysono 
(son-),  sonS-re,  to  sound, 

II.    THE    PERFECT    STEM. 

134.  I.  Perfect  in  -vl  (or  -ul)  :  These  are  formed  by  the  addition 
(a)  Of  -vl  to  the  stem  as  it  appears  in  the  Present  Inf.  in  combina- 
tion with  the  thematic  vowel.     To  this  class  belong  the  Perfects  of  the 
first  and  fourth  conjugations,  and  the  few  verbs  of  the  second  conjuga- 
tion mentioned  in  124  ;  ama-re^  ama-vi;  audl-re,  audl-vi ;  del6-re,  del6-vl, 

{h)  Of  -uI  to  the  Present  stem  after  its  characteristic  vowel  is 
dropped.  Here  belong  the  majority  of  the  verbs  of  the  second  conjuga- 
tion ;  monS-re,  mon-ul. 

II.  Perfect  in  -si :  These  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  -si  to  the 
root ;  which  is,  as  a  rule,  long  either  by  nature  or  position.  This  class 
comprises  a  large  number  of  verbs  in  the  third  conjugation  in  which 
the  stem-characteristic  consonant  is  a  mute  ;  three  in  which  it  is  -m 
(preme-re,  to  press  ;  siklne-re,  to  take  ;  con-tem(n)e-re,  to  scorn)  ;  and  a  few 
in  which  it  is  -fe,  as  er-5,  T  hum,  Gs-sl;  haereS,  I  stick,  haesi  (=haes-sl). 

Examples  are  r6p5,  /  creep,  r6p-sl ;  scrlb5,  /  write,  scrlp-sl ;  dlc5,  /  say, 
dixl  (=  dic-sl) ;  carpQ^  I  pluck,  carp-sl ;  rad5,  I  scrape,  rasi  (=  rad-sl). 

NoTB.— But  verbs  in  -nd5,  take  I  in  the  Perfect :  d6fend-d,  /  strike  {ward)  o/f, 
d6fend-I ;  perhaps  because  they  formed  originally  a  reduplicated  perfect ;  as,  mandO, 
I  chew,  man(di)dl;  so  (fe)fendl,  I  have  struck. 

III.  Reduplicated  Perfects :  These  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  th« 
unstrengthened  root  its  first  consonant  (or  consonantal  combination) 
together  with  the  following  vowel,  a  and  ae  being  weakened  to  e,  or,  if 
the  root  began  with  a  vowel,  by  prefixing  e,  and  adding  the  termination 
-I.  In  Latin  but  few  of  these  forms  remain,  and  they  have  been  vari- 
ously modified  :  discs,  I  learn,  di-dici;  sponde5,  I  pledge,  8po(8)pondi; 
tangO,  I  touch,  te-ti-gl ;  tund5,  I  strike,  tu-tud-I;  ago,  /  <^*  egi 
(=  e-ag-I)  ;  emo,  I  buy,  6ml  (=  e-em-I). 

In  composition  the  reduplication  is  in  many  cases  dropped  ;  so 
always  in  compounds  of  cade-re,  to  fall ;  caede-re,  to  fell ;  cane-re,  to 
sing  ;  falle-re,  to  deceive  ;  pange-re,  to  fix  ;  parce-re,  to  spare  ;  pare-re. 
to  hear ;  pende-re,  to  hang ;  punge-re,  to  prick ;  tange-re,  to  touch ; 
tende-re,  to  stretch  (occasionally  retained  in  late  Latin)  ;  tond6-re,  to 
shear  (but  occasionally  retained  in  late  Latin)  ;  tunde-re,  to  strike. 
Blsc-ere,  to  learn,  always  retains  it,  and  so  pOsce-re,  to  demand,  and  ad- 
mordere,  to  bite.     Of  compounds  of  curre-re,  to  run^  succurrere  always 
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drops  the  reduplication,  praecurrere  always  retains  it  ;  the  others  vary. 
Of  compounds  of  dare,  abscondere  usually  drops  it,  but  all  trisyllabic 
compounds  that  change  the  a,  and  all  quadrisyllable  compounds,  retain 
it.     Compounds  of  sistere,  to  setj  and  stare,  to  stand,  retain  it. 

IV.  Perfect  in  I.  Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  with  a. short  stem- 
syllable,  take  I  in  the  Perfect,  after  lengthening  the  stem-syllable  and 
changing  &  into  6.  In  many  cases  these  Perfects  are  the  remains  of 
reduplicated  forms  :  leg5,  I  read,  l§g-I ;  vide-Q,  I  see,  vld-I ;  fodi-3,  1 
staby  fW-I ;  fugi-5,  I  flee,  fug-I ;  frang-o,  I  break,  fr6g-I. 

V.  Denominative  verbs  in  -u3,  like  acu3,  /  sharpen  ;  metuS,  I  fear ; 
also  sternuS,  /  sneeze,  form  the  Perfect  in  -u-i  after  the  analogy  of  pri- 
mary verbs,  and  the  formation  in  -ul  gradually  extended  in  Latin. 

III.    THE    SUPINE    STEM. 

X«j5.  !•  Supine  in  -turn,  Perfect  Passive  Participle  in  -tus:  The 
stems  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  -tu  or  -to 

(a)  To  the  stem  as  it  appears  in  the  Present  Infinitive  active.  Here 
belong  most  verbs  of  the  first  and  fourth  conjugations,  and  those  verbs 
of  the  second  conjugation  that  are  mentioned  in  124  :  ama-tum,  dSlS' 
turn,  audi- turn.  Those  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  which  form 
Perfect  in  -uI,  form  the  Supine  stem  by  weakening  the  thematic  vowel 
e  to  i,  and  adding  -tu,  -to,  except  c6ns6-re,  to  deem,  doc6-re,  to  teach, 
mIscS-re,  to  mix,  ten6-re,  to  hold,  torrS-r-a,  to  scorch,  which  omit  the  the- 
matic  vowel,  and  form  c6nsum,  doctum,  mixtum,  (tentum),  tSstum. 

(6)  To  the  unstrengthened  stem.  Here  belong  most  verbs  of  the 
third  conjugation  and  the  ^yq  verbs  of  the  second  just  given,  with 
sporadic  forms  in  the  other  conjugations  :  cap-turn  (capiS,  /  take), 
r6p-tum  (rfipO,  I  creep),  die- turn  (dic5, 1  say),  fac-tum  (facio,  I  do). 

In  combinations  of  -t-with  a  dental,  assimilation  took  place,  giving 
usually  SB  after  a  short  vowel  and  s  after  along  vowel :  scissum  (scind5, 
I  cleave),  caesum  (caed5,  I  fell).  On  the  analogy  of  this  and  under  the 
influence  often  of  Perfect  in  -si,  we  find  -s-  also  in  some  other  stems  : 

1.  In  stems  with  a  guttural  characteristic  ;  as,  fix-um  (figo,  I  Ji^)  ,*  often  with  a 
preceding  liquid  :  mersum  (mergS,  /  dip ;  Pf .  mersi) ;  tersum  (terge5,  /  wipe ; 
Pf .  tersi) ;  parsum  (parc5, 1  spare ;  Pf .  parsi,  old) ;  spar-sum  (spargO,  /  sprinkle ; 
Pf.  sparsi) ;  mul-sum  (mulge5, 1  milk ;  Pf.  mul-si) ;  but  far-turn  (farciS,  /  stuf; 
Pf .  farsi) ;  tortum  (torqueo,  /  twist ;  Pf .  torsi) ;  indul-tum  (rare  and  post-classical, 
from  indulges,  lindulge  ;  Pf.  indulsl). 

2.  In  one  with  a  labial  characteristic  :  lap-sum  (labor,  /  slip). 

3.  In  some  stems  with  characteristic  s;  as,  cSnsum  (censeQ,  I  deem;  see  I.  a.) ; 
haesum  (liaereS,  I  stick) ;  pinsum  (pins5,  Ijmind). 

4.  In  some  stems  with  a  nasal  characteristic  :  pressum  (prem5,  T  press  ;  Pf.  pressi) ; 
mfinsum  (maneO,  I  remain :  Pf.  mSnsI). 

5.  In  stems  where  U,  rr  has  arisen  by  assimilation  :  pulsum  (pell5,  /  drive) ; 
falsum  (fall5, 1/alsi/y) ;  vulsum  (vellQ,  I  pluck) ;  cursum  (currO,  I  run)  /  versum 
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II.  Future  Active  Participle  in  -tarus. — The  same  changes  occur 
In  the  stem  as  are  found  in  the  case  of  the  Supine. 

1.  In  some  stems  ending  in  -u  a  thematic  vowel  i  is  inserted  ;  as 
ftrguittlrus  (arguere,  to  prove);  luittirus  (luere,  to  loose);  abnuitOnis 
(abnuere,  to  deny) ;  ruittirus  (mere,  to  rush) ;  Sruitlims  (gruere,  to  root 
out) ;  fruiturus  (frul,  to  enjoy), 

2.  Some  Future  Participles  are  found  without  corresponding  Per- 
feet :  calitlirus  (cal6re,  to  he  warm) ;  carittirus  (carCre,  to  lack) ;  dolitunis 
(dol6re,  to  grieve)  ;  iacittirus  (iacCre,  to  lie) ;  paritOms  (pfirSre,  to  obey) ; 
valiturus  (valSre,  to  he  well). 

3.  Irregular  are  :  agnSttirus,  figniturus  (agn5scere,  to  know  well); 
discittirus  (discere,  to  learn);  haustirus,  hausttirus  (haurire,  to  drain); 
nlstlrus  (niti,  to  lean) ;  moritlirus  (morl,  to  die) ;  nSscitums  (nOscere,  to 
know) ;  oritfirus  (orlrl,  to  arise) ;  parittirus  (parere,  to  hear). 

Change   of   Conjugation. 

136.  A  change  of  Conjugation  occurs  in  verbs  which  show 
8  long  thematic  vowel  in  the  Present  stem,  but  not  in  the 
Perfect  stem,  or  the  reverse. 

I.  Verbs  with  Perfect  and  Supine  formed  regularly,  according  to 
the  third  conjugation,  have  the  Present  stem  formed  according  to  one 
of  the  other  three  : 


auge-5, 

aug6-re, 

aux-I, 

auc-tum, 

to  increase. 

senti-S, 

sentl-re, 

86n-8l, 

sen-sum, 

tofed. 

saepi-Q, 

saepl-re, 

8aep-sl) 

saep-tum, 

to  hedge  about. 

veni-5, 

venl-re, 

v5n-I, 

ven-tum, 

to  come. 

vide-5, 

vidS-re, 

vid-l, 

vl-sum, 

to  see. 

vinci-5, 

vincI-re, 

vinx-I, 

vinc-tum, 

to  bind. 

2.  Verbs  with  Perfect  and  Supine  formed  according  to  the  first, 
second,  or  fourth  conjugations,  have  the  Present  stem  formed  according 
to  the  third,  in  consequence  of  strengthening: 


8ter-xi-5, 

ster-ne-re, 

stra-vl, 

strfi-tum, 

to  strew. 

cr6-sc-5, 

cr6-8ce-re, 

cr5-vl, 

cr6-tum, 

to  grow. 

U-n-5, 

line-re, 

16-vI  ai-vD, 

li-tum, 

to  smear. 

3.  Verbs  with  the  Present  formed  regularly  according  to  the  third 
conjugation,  have  the  Perfect  and  Supine  formed  according  to  (a)  the 
second,  or  (h)  the  fourth  conjugation  : 

(a)  acctunbere,  to  recline,  fremere,  to  rage,  gemere,  to  groan,  gignere,  to  beget, 
molere,  to  grind,  strepere,  to  resound,  vomere,  to  vomit,  form  Perfect  in  -ul,  Supine 
in  -itum, 

alere,  to  nourish,  colere,  to  cultivate,  cOnsnlere,  to  consult,  frendere,  to  show  th4 
teeth,  occulere,  to  conceal,  rapere,  to  snatch,  and  its  compounds  form  Perfect  in  •oL 
Supine  in  •tmn  (-som),    For  ali-tus,  see  142,  3. 
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COmpSscere,  to  check,  con-cinere,  to  sing  together,  an'3  other  compounds  of  canere, 
U>  sing,  excellere,  to  excel,  stertere,  to  snore,  tremere,  to  tremble,  form  Perfect  in 
-nI,  but  no  Supine. 

[h)  arcessere,  to  summon,  incessere,  to  enter,  cu^)ere,  to  desire,  pet  ere,  to  seek^ 
quaerere,  to  search,  and  its  compounds,  rudere,  to  roar,  sapere,  to  savor,  form  Per- 
fect in  ivi,  Supine  in  -Itum, 

4.  Stems  ^'^ry  among  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations. 
(a)  Verbs  with  the  Present  formed  according  to  the  first,  and  Per- 
fect and  Supine  according  to  the  second  conjugation  • 

crep&re,  to  crackle,  cubare,  to  lie,  domare,  to  conquer,  micare,  to  flash, 
plicSre,  to  fold,  sonare,  to  sound,  tonare,  to  thunder,  vetare,  to  forbid,  with 
Perfect  in  -ul,  Supine  in  -itum  : 

fricare,  to  rub,  necare,  to  kill,  secare,  to  cut,  with  Perfect  in  -ul, 
Supine  in  -tum(but  participles  in  atus  are  occasional,  principally  in  later 
Latin). 

{b)  Verbs  with  Present  formed  according  to  fourth,  and  Perfect  and 
Supine  according  to  the  second  :  amicire,  to  wrap,  aperire,  to  open, 
operire,  to  cover,  salire,  to  leap,  and  compounds. 

(c)  Of  the  second  and  fourth  conjugations  is  cie-o  (ci-o),  ci6-re  (cl-re), 
civl,  citum  (ci-tum),  to  stir  up,  and  its  compounds  ;  while  p<5t5,  pQtare,  to 
drink,  forms  Sup.  pQ-tum  or  p3-tatum,  and  Ful.  Part,  po-turus  or 
pSta-tums. 

5.  dare,  to  give,  and  stare,  to  stand,  pass  over  to  the  third  conjuga- 
tion in  the  Perfect,  in  consequence  of  reduplication. 

LIST  OF  VERBS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PER- 

FECT  FORM. 

PERFECT :  -vl ;    SUPINE :  -turn. 

137.  ^^em  class  : 

(a)  Verbs  of  first  and  fourth  conjugations,  except  those  mentioned 
in  136,  4.     Irregular  in  Supine  is 
iepeli-5,  sepell-re,  sepell-vl,  sepul-tum,        to  bury. 

(&)  In  the  second  conjugation  : 

d6le-5,  dSl6-re,  d6l§-vl,  d6lS-tum,  to  destroy. 

fle-o,  fl6-re,  fl6-vl,  fl6-tum,  to^veep. 

ne-6,  nS-re,  nS-vI,  n6-tum,  to  spin. 

ole-6,  (ab-,  in-),  -ol6-re,  -ol6-vI,  to  grow. 

These  compounds  form  Supine  in  itum ;  abolitum,  inolitus. 

-pleo,  -plS-re,  pl6-vl,  plS-tum,  tofill. 

So  the  compounds  witli  com-,  in-,  ex-,  re-,  sup-. 

vie-5,  vi6-re,  —  vi6-tus,  to  plait. 

Irregular  is 
cie^0(ci-5),        ci6-re  (cire),      cl-vl,  cl-tum  (ci-tum),    to  stir  up. 

In  the  compounds  we  find  the  Participles  ooncitUS  or  concltus,  percitus,  ezcItOS 
•r  excituBi  but  accltus. 
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(e)  In  the  third  conjugation  : 

arcess-0,  arcesse-re,         arcessl-vl,         arcessl-tum,      to  send/or. 

So,  too,  lacess-5,  /  tease,  capess-5,  /  lay  hold  of.  In  early  Latin  we  often  find 
accers5)  the  relation  of  which  to  arcess5  is  variously  explained.  The  forms  arcessiri, 
and  later  arcesslr6tur,  from  the  fourth  conjugation,  also  occur. 


in-cesse-re,       in-cessl-vl  (cessi), 


in-cess-5, 

So  facess-d)  I  cause,  make  off. 

pet-5,  pete-re,  peti-vi, 

quaer-5,  quaere-re,         quaesi-vi, 

con-quir-5,      con-quire-re,     conquisi-vl, 
So  other  compounds  of  -quirO  (quaero). 

rud-5,  rude-re,  rudi-vl, 

ter-9,  tere-re,  tri-vi, 


to  attack. 


petl-tum,  to  seek  ( fly  at), 

quaesi-tum,       to  seek. 
con-qulsl-tum,  to  hunt  up 


rudi-tum, 
tri-tum, 


Tib.,  I.  4, 48,  has  at-teruisse,.and  Apuleius  has  similar  forms. 


138.  Reduplicated  class : 

8er-5,  sere-re,  s6-vl, 

So  c5nser0,  but  with  Sup.  c5n-situm. 

139.  Nasal  class  : 

A.  ii-n-5,  li-ne-re,  16-vI, 

So  compounds  of  lillS.    Pf .  li-vi  is  rare. 


8i-n-5, 


si-ne-re, 


sl-vi, 


sa-tum, 


li-tum, 


si-tum. 


to  roai. 
to  rub. 


t9  90W, 


to  besmear. 


to  let. 


So  d6-sin5.  Heave  off,  and  in  early  Latin,  p6no  (=  po-sin5),  I  put. 


cer-ne-re, 


B.  cer-n-5, 

So  d6cern5,  /  decide. 

8per-n-5,  sper-ne-re, 

ster-ii-5, 


crS-vI, 


(cr6-tum), 


to  separate. 


ster-ne-re, 


spr6-tum, 
strS-tum. 


to  despise, 
to  strew. 


spr6-vl, 
stra-vl, 

140.  Inchoative  class : 
inveterS-sc-5,    invetera-sce-re,  invetera-vl,    invetera-tum,  to  grow  old. 


pS-sc-O, 


pa-sce-re, 


pa-vi. 


vesperg-sc-5,      vespera-sce-re,  vespera-vi, 
So  advesperasco. 

cr6-sc-5,  cr6-sce-re,         cr6-vl, 

So  the  compounds. 

con-cupI-sc-9,    -cupl-sce-re,      -cupl-vl, 

ob-dormI-8c-5,   -dorml-sce-re,    -dorml-vl, 
So  condormlsco,  edormlscd. 

ex-ol6-sc-S,         -ol6-sce-re,  -0l6-vi,                -olS-tum,         to  get  one's  growth. 

So  ob-sol6sc5, 1  grow  old.  But  ab-olesc5, 1  disappear,  has  abolitum ;  co-alesc6, 

/  grow  together,  co-alitum ;  ad-ol6sc5,  /  grow  up,  ad-ultum  in  the  8up. ;     and 
inolSsc5  lacks  the  Supine. 


pSs-tum, 


cr6-tum, 

-cupl-tum, 
-dorml-tum, 


to  graze  (trans.), 
to  become  evening, 

to  grow. 

to  long  foi\ 
to  fall  asleep. 


quiS-sc-0,          qui6-sce-re, 

qui6-vl, 

quie-tum, 

to  rest. 

8CI-8C-5,            8cl-8ce-re, 

8CI-VI, 

scl-tum, 

to  decree. 

So  ad-8Cl8c5,  ItakA  on. 
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ta-6sc-0,  8a6-8ce-re,         sue-vl,  suS-tum,      to  accustom  one'* 6  se^. 

So  compounds  as-,  con-,  dS-,  man-. 

(g)n5-BC-5,         nO-sce-re,  n5-vl,  (n5-tum),  to  know. 

So  IgnOscO,  I  pardon ;  but  c0-gn5sco,  I  recognise^  and  other  compounds  of  nSsco, 
have  Sup.  in  -itum. 

re-8ip-Isc-0,        -sipl-sce-re,        -sipl-vl,  — ~         to  conie  to  one's  senses. 

141.  I-class : 

oupi-0)              cupe-re,            cupl-vl,             cupi-tum,  to  desire. 

sapi-O,  sape-re,  sapl-vl  (-ul^,  to  have  ajlavor, 

PEKFECT  :  -ui ;    SUPINE :  (i)tum. 

142.  Stem  class  : 

1.  The  majority  of  the  verbs  of  the  second  conjugaticn;  see  134, 1,  6, 
and  135,  a.     But 

8orbe-0,  8orb8-re,  8orb-uI,  —  to  sup  up, 

Pf .  80rp-8l  occurs  in  Val.  Max.  and  Litcan. 

2.  Of  the  first  conjugation  : 

crep-5,  crepS-re,  crep-ul,  crepi-tum,         to  rattle. 

So  the  compounds,  but  in  early  and  late  Latin  the  regular  forms  of  dis-crepSrO 
and  in-crepSre  are  occasional. 

cub-0,  cubS-rie,  cub-ul,  cubi-tum,  to  He. 

Occasional  regular  forms  in  post-Ciceronian  Latin. 

dom-O,  domS-re,  dom-ul,  domi-tum,  to  tame, 

fric-5,  fricS-re,  £ric-ul,  fric-tum  (-a-tum),   to  rub. 

Occasionally  in  early  and  more  often  in  post-classical  Latin,  the  regular  forms  are 
found  in  the  compounds  ;  so  always  -frica-turus. 

mic-S,  micS-re,  mic-ul,  to  quiver,  flash. 

But  dl-micSre,  to  fight  iout)^  is  regular,  except  occasionally  in  Ovid. 

nec-O,  neca-re,      necS-vi  (nec-ul  rare),  neca-tum,      to  kill. 

The  compound  Sneca-re,  f^  kill  off.,  has  Snecavl  in  early  Latin,  otherwise  Snecul 
(rare)  ;  and  Snectus  (but  Plin.  Mai.,  Snecatus). 

plic-0,  plicS-re,  (plic5-vl),  plici-tum,  tofdd. 

The  simple  forms  of  plicare  are  rare.  The  compounds  ap-,  com-,  ex-,  im-,  vary 
between  -avi  and  -ul  in  the  Pf.,  and  -atum  and  -itum  in  the  Sup.  ;  but  Cicero  uses 
alwayfc  applicavl,  applicStum;  complicavl,  complicStiun;  and  usually  expli- 
cfivl,  always  explicatum ;  always  implicStum ;  circumplicare  is  always  regular ; 
forms  of  replicare  are  rare. 

8ec-0,  8eca-re,  8ec-ul,  sec-turn,  to  cut. 

R^ular  forms  are  early,  late,  and  rare. 

son-Q,  8onS-re,  son-ul,  soni-tom,  to  sound. 

But  regularly  sonattirus.  Regular  forms  are  late.  In  early  Latin  the  forms  80nerO, 
8onit,  sonunt,  resonit,  resonunt,  show  that  the  simple  verb  was  sonere. 

ton-0,  tonS-re,  ton-ul,  —  to  thunder. 

But  at-tonitus  and  intonStus  (Hok.,  Epod.  2,  51). 


ACCORDING  TO  THE  PERFECT  FORM. 
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vet-5,  veta-re,  vet-ul, 

But  Persius  (5,  90)  usee  veta-vl. 

3.  Of  the  third  conjugation  : 

frem-0,  freme-re,  frem-ul, 

gem-0,  geme-re,  gem-ul, 

vom-5,  vome-re,  vom-ul, 

al-5,  ale-re,  al-ul, 

Participle  ali-tus  occurs  from  LiVYon. 


veti-tum, 


col-6, 


cole-re, 


col-ul, 
-cin-ul. 


vomi-tum, 
al-tum, 

cul-tum, 


toforfnd. 


to  roar^  rage, 
to  groan, 
to  vomit, 
to  nourish. 

to  cultivate, 
to  sing  together. 


con-cin-9,  -cine-re. 

So  occinere,  praecinere. 

c5n-sul-5,  con-sule-re,  c5n-sul-ul,  c5n-sul-tum,  to  consult. 

deps-Q,  depse-re,  deps-ul,  deps-tus,  to  knead. 

mol-5,  mole-re,  mol-ul,  moli-tum,  to  grind. 

occul-5,  occule-re,  occul-ul,  occul-tum,  to  conceal. 

pIns-5,  plnse-re,  pins-ul,  pinsi-tum,  to  pound. 

Sup.  also  plnsum,  pistum.  Collateral  forms  of  pls5,  pisere,  are  early  and  rare 
so  also  is  pinslbant. 

ser-5,  sere-re,  (ser-tum),  to  string  (out). 

Common  in  compounds :  as,  d6ser5,  dfiserere,  dSseruI,  dSsertum,  to  desert 
The  same  forms  are  found  occasionally  in  compounds  of  sererej  to  sow  (138),  but  not 
in  classical  Latin. 

stert-5,  sterte-re, 

strep-6,  strepe-re, 

tex-6,  texe-re, 

Irregular  are 
m6t-5,  mete-re, 

vol-6,  vel-le, 

So  nSlo,  mal5 ;  see  174. 

4.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  : 
amici-5,  amicl-re,        amic-ul  (amixl),  amic-tum, 

aperi-5,  aperl-re,         aper-ul,  aper-tum, 

operi-5,  operi-re,         oper-ul,  oper-tum, 

sali-0,  sall-re,  sal-ul,  sal-tum. 


stert-ul. 

to  snore. 

strep-ui. 

(strepi-tum), 

to  make  a  din. 

tex-ul. 

tex-tum. 

to  weave. 

mes8-ul. 

mes-sum. 

to  mow. 

vol-ul, 

to  wish. 

to  clothe, 
to  open, 
to  cover  up. 


to  lea]). 

The  regular  Perfects  sallvl,  salil,  are  found  in  compounds,  but  usually  in  post* 
classical  writers,  and  often  syncopated. 

143.  Bedv plicated  class : 

gI-gn-5  (gen),  gl-gne-re,  gen-ul,  geni-tum,  to  beget 

Early  Latin  has  the  Present  forms  genit,  genunt,  genat,  genitur,  genunturi 
genendl,  genl. 
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144.  Nasal  class 


fre-sum,  frSs-sum,   to  gnash. 


frend-O,  £rende-re, 

Also  in  the  form  £rende-5,  frend6-re. 

ac-cumb-9y         -cumbe-re,  cub-ul,  cubi-tum,  to  lie  down. 

So  also  the  compounds  con-,  dis-,  in- ;  but  re-cumb5  lacks  the  Supine. 

ez-cell-O,  -celle-re,  (cell-ui),         (cel-sus),  to  surpass. 

Butper-cellere,  to  beat  downy  has  Pf .  per-cull,  Sup.  per-culsum.  Excellugmnt 
is  found  in  Gell.  xiv.  3,  7,  and  in  Augustine  ;  otherwise  forms  of  Pf.  and  Sup.  do 
not  occur. 


145.   The  Inchoative  class : 

dispesc-6,  dispSsce-re,       disp6sc-ul, 

So  compSscere,  to  check. 


to  let  loose. 


A  large  number  of  verbs  are  formed  from  verbs  of  the  second  con- 
jugation, or  from  substantives  or  adjectives,  and  take  Pf.  in  -ul;  as, 


oo-al68C-0, 

See  140. 

alSsce-re, 

al-ul, 

ali-tum, 

to  grow  together. 

e-vSn6sc-5, 

vSnesce-re, 

v5n-ul, 

to  disappear. 

oon-yal6sc-5, 

val6sce-re, 

val-ul, 

vali-tum, 

to  get  well. 

in-gemlsc-O, 

gemlsce-re, 

gem-ul. 

to  sigh. 

nwesc-e, 

n5t6sce-re, 

nOt-uI, 

to  become  known. 

incalesc-O, 

incal6sce-re, 

incal-ul. 

to  get  tvarm. 

146.   The  Lclass  : 

rapi-6, 
cor-ripiO, 

rape-re, 
ripe-re. 

rap-ul, 
rip-ul, 

rap-tum, 
rep-tum, 

to  snatch, 
to  seize. 

So  other  compounds.  In  early  Latin,  surripere  syncopates  some  of  its  forms,  as 
stirpait,  surpere ;  sorpuerat  occurs  in  Hor.  ;  aoristic  forms,  as  rapsit,  surrepsiti 
belong  also  to  the  early  period.    131,  4,  b.  2. 


PERFECT:  -si;    SUPINE:  -turn,  -sum. 
147.  Stem  class : 
I.    In  the  second  conjugation  : 


iabe-5,  iubS-re, 

On  80rbe5  see  142,  1. 


firde-5, 

rXde-G, 

haere-9, 

mane-0, 

suSde-O, 


SrdS-re, 

rld6-re, 

baere-re, 

man6-re, 

suade-re, 


itls-sl, 

Sr-si, 

rl-sl, 

bae-si, 

mSn-sI, 

sua-sl, 


i^-sumi 

Sr-sum, 

rl-sum, 

(bae-s:?m), 

man-sum> 

sua-susn, 


With  dental  dropped  before  ending  of  Pf.  and  Supiue. 

auge-Q,  augS-re,  auxl,  auc-tum, 

frIge-0,  frig6-re,  (frixl),  — 

lflc6-0,  iac6-re,  lGzX|  — 


to  order, 

to  be  on  fire, 
to  laugh  {at), 
to  stick  (to), 
to  remain, 
to  counsel. 

to  cause  to  wax* 
to  be  chilled, 
to  give  light. 


ACCORDING   TO   THE   PERFECT   FORM. 
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lflge-9|  ItigC-re,  ItLxI,  to  be  in  mourning. 

alge-0)  algS-re,  al-sl,  to/reeze. 

fulge-5,  fulgfi-re,  ful-sl,  —  to  glow. 

In  early  Latin,  forms  of  the  third  conjugation  occur  :  fulgit,  falgerO)  efEulgere 
(Verg.,  a,  VIII.  677). 

indulge-5^        indulgS-re,       indul-sl, 

mulce-Q,  mulce-re,  mul-sl) 

Rarely  mulc-tus  in  compounds. 

mulge-5,  mulge-re,  mul-si, 

terge-5,  terg6-re,  ter-si, 

Forms  of  the  third  conjugation  :  tergit,  tergitur,  terguntur,  are  occasionally 
found  ;  and  so  too  in  some  late  compounds.    Varro  has  tertus, 


(indul-tum), 
mul-sum, 


to  give  way, 
to  stroke. 


mul-suiii(ctum),   to  milk, 
ter-sum,  to  wipe. 


torque-5, 

torqu6-re, 

tor-si, 

tor-turn, 

to  twist. 

turge-6, 

turg6-re, 

tur-sl. 

tx>  swell. 

urge-o, 

urg6-re, 

ur-sl. 

to  press. 

c5-nIve-6  (gnigv),  -nlv6-re, 

-nixi  (IvD, 

— 

to  dose  the  eyes. 

2.  In  the  third  conjugat 

ion  : 

carp-3, 
d6-cerp-5, 

carpe-re, 
d6-cerpe-re, 

carp-sl, 
d6-cerp-sl. 

carp-turn, 
d6-cerp-tum, 

to  pluck, 
to  pluck  off. 

clep-6,              clepe-re, 
Rare  and  ante-classic. 

clep-sl  (cl6p-i), 

,  clep-tum. 

toJUch. 

nab-5, 

nUbe-re, 

nUp-sI, 

nup-tum. 

to  2yut  on  a  veil 
{as  a  bride). 

r6p-6, 

r6pe-re, 

r6p-sl. 

r6p-tum. 

to  creep. 

scalp-O, 

scalpe-re. 

8calp-sl, 

scalp-tum, 

to  scrape. 

scrIb-5, 

scrlbe-re, 

scrlp-sl. 

scrlp-tum, 

to  wHte, 

8CUlp-5, 

sculpe-re, 

sculp-sl, 

sculp-tum. 

to  chisel. 

serp-5, 

serpe-re, 

serp-sl, 

serp-tum. 

to  creep. 

prem-6  (-primQ),  preme-re, 

pres-si, 

pres-sum, 

to  press. 

Some  compounds  of  emo,  I  take^  huy^  have  Pf .  in  -si,  Sup.  in  -torn, 
before  which  a  euphonic  p  developes  : 


cOm-Q,  cSme-re, 

d6m-5,  d6me-re, 

pr5xii-5,  pr5me-re, 

suiii-5,  sume-re, 

On  contemn-5  see  149,  c. 

dIc-Q,  dice-re, 


c5in-p-si, 
dgm-p-si, 
prSm-p-sI, 
sum-p-sl. 


c5in-p-tum, 
d6m-p-tum, 
prom-p-tum, 
sum-p-tum. 


to  adorn, 
to  take  away» 
to  take  out, 
to  take. 


dixi  (dic-si),      dic-tum. 


to  say. 


Impv.  die,  see  130,  5.    Occasionally  in  old  Latin  dlcSbO  for  Future. 

dilc-5,  dftce-re,  duxi,  duc-tum,  to  lead. 

Imperative  duc,  see  130,  5. 

flg-6,  fige-re,  flxl,  fixum,  tofasten. 

Part.  fIctUS  for  fixus  is  occasional  in  early  Latin. 

•flig-5(con-,af-,in-),     -flige-re,      -flixl,  -flic-tum,  to  strike. 

Simple  verb  is  found  occasionally  in  early  Latin. 

frIg-0,  frIge-re,  frixl,  fi:Ic-tuin,  to  parch 
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suc-tum, 


mer-sum, 


spar-sum,  to  strew. 

c5n-sper-sum,    to  besprinkle. 


coc-tum, 

-iSc-tum.] 
dil6c-tum, 


s1ig-9,  stige-re,       suzl, 

Fut.  exSUgSbO  is  found  in  Plaut.,  Ep.  188. 

merg-5,  merge-re,  mer-sl, 

sparg-5,  sparge-re,         spar-sI, 

c5n-sperg-5,   c5n-sperge-re,   c6n-sper-sl, 

coqu-5,  coque-re,  coxi, 

[-lig-5  (leg-),  -lige-re,  -16x1, 

dMig-5,  di-lige-re,  dM6xi, 
intelligo,  or 

intellego,  intellege-re,  intel-l6xi, 
negligo,  or 

neg-leg-5,  neg-lege-re,  neg-l6xi, 

Other  compounds  have  l6gi.  Sall.,  J.  40,  1,  has  neglSgisset. 

reg-0,  rege-re,  r6xl,  r6c-tum, 

dl-rig-o,         di-rige-re,         di-r6xi,  dl-r6c-tum, 

per-g-o,  per-ge-re,  per-r6xl,  per-r6c-tum, 

su-rg-5,  su-rge-re,  sur-r6xl,  sur-r6c-tum. 

But  expergS  formed  expergitus  in  carry  and  late  Latin. 

teg-5,  tege-re,  t6xl,  t6c-tum, 

claud-5,  claude-re,       clau-sl,  clau-sum, 

con-,  ex-clud-6,       ex-cltide-re,    ex-clu-sl,        ex-clu-sum, 
Early  Latin  shows  also  cltidQ,  cludere. 

laede-re, 
col-llde-re, 

lude-re, 


tositck, 
to  plunge. 


to  cook. 


laed-S, 
col-lId-6, 


lae-sl, 
col-ll-sl. 


lfid-5. 


lu-sl, 


to  love. 
intel-l6c-tum,    to  understand* 
neg-lgc-tum,      to  neglect. 


to  keep  right, 
to  guide, 
to  go  on. 
to  rise  up. 

to  cover. 

to  shut. 

to  shut  upy  out, 

to  harm. 

to  strike  together, 

to  play. 


lae-sum, 
coMl-sum, 


plaud-5  (ap-plaud-5),  plaude-re,       plau-sl, 
ex-pl3d-o,  ex-pl5de-re,    ex-pl5-sl, 


rad-5, 

r5d-6, 

trtid-5, 

vfid-5  (in-,  6-), 

ced-5, 

quati-5, 


rSde-re, 

rOde-re, 

trade-re, 

-vade-re, 

c6de-re, 

quate-re. 


rS-sI, 

rQ-si, 

tru-sl, 

-va-sl, 

c6s-sl, 

(quas-sl). 


la-sum, 

plau-sum,       to  dap. 
ex-pl5-sum,    to  hoot  off. 

rS-sum,  to  scratch, 

ro-sum, 

trti-sum, 

-va-sum, 

cSs-sum, 

quas-sum. 


con-cutid  (per-,  ex-),  con-cute-re,    con-cus-sl. 


mitt-5, 

dI-vid-5, 

ur-5, 
com-bar-5, 

ger-5, 

flu-5  (flugv-), 

Btru-o  (stnigv-), 

trah-o  (tragh-\ 

veh-o  (vegh), 

vIv-0  (vigv-)j, 


mitte-re,  ml-sl, 

dl-vide-re,  dl-vl-sl, 

lire-re,  tis-sl, 

com-bare-re,  com-bHs-sI, 


gere-re, 

flue-re, 

strue-re, 

trahe-re, 

vehe-re, 

vive-r§. 


ges-sl, 

fluxl, 

strOxI, 

traxi, 

vexl, 

vixl, 


io  gnaw, 
to  push, 
to  go. 

to  give  way 
to  shake. 

con-cus-sum,  to  shatter. 

mis-sum,         to  send. 

dl-vl-sum,       to  part. 

lis-tum,  to  hum. 

com-bus-tum,  to  burn  up, 

ges-tum,         to  carry. 

(flux-US),         t/)Jlow. 

strtlc-tum,      to  build. 


trac-tum, 
vec-tum, 
vlc-tum, 


to  drag, 
to  carry, 
to  live. 


ACCORDING   TO   THE    PERFECT   FORM. 
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148.  The  T-class: 

flect-5,                  flecte-re,           flexl, 

flexum. 

to  bend. 

nect-5,                 necte-re,           nexi  (nexul), 
The  Pf.  forms  :  in-nexui  (Vbrg.,  A.  v.,  425). 

nexum, 

to  knot. 

pect-5,                  pecte-re,            pexl, 

pexum, 

to  comb. 

plect-5,                plecte-re,          (plexl), 

plexum, 

to  plait. 

149.   The  Nasal  class 
(a)  Supine  without  N 


fing-5, 

finge-re, 

finxl, 

flc-tum, 

toform. 

xning-5, 

minge-re, 

minxi, 

mic-tum, 

to  urinate. 

ping-5, 

pinge-re, 

pinxl, 

pic-tum, 

toi)aint. 

8tring-6, 

stringe-re, 

strinxl, 

stric-tum, 

to  draw  tight. 

{b)  Supine 

with  N  : 

ang-5, 

ange-re, 

anxl, 

to  throtUe,  vex. 

cing-5, 

cinge-re, 

cinxl, 

cinc-tum, 

to  gird. 

6-mung-5, 

6-munge-re, 

6-munxI, 

6-munc-tum, 

to  wipe  the  nose* 

iung-0, 

iunge-re, 

ianxl, 

iunc-tuni) 

to  yoke,  join. 

Ung-5, 

linge-re, 

linxl, 

linc-tum.) 

to  lick. 

ning-5, 

ninge-re, 

ninxl, 

to  snow. 

pang-5, 

pange-re, 

panxl, 

panc-tum, 

to  drive  in. 

Perfect  also  p6gl,  and  Supine  pactum.    Compare  155  and  paclscor,  165. 

plang-Q,  plange-re,         planxl,  planc-tum,        to  smite. 

-8tingu-5,  -stingue-re,       -stinxl,  -stinc-tum,        to  put  out. 

So  the  compounds  ex-,  dis-,  re- ;  the  simple  verb  is  ante-classic. 

ting-5  (tingu-S),  ting(u)e-re,        tinxl,  tinc-tum,  to  wet,  dye. 

ung-O  (ungu-O))    ung(u)e-re,        tinxi,  linc-tum,  to  anoint. 

(c)  tem-n-5  (rare)  and  its  compounds  form  the  Pf.  with  a  euphonic  p: 
con-tem-n-5,         -temne-re,  -tem-p-sl,        -tem-p-tum,       (o  despise. 

150.   Thel'Class: 

I.  In  the  third  conjugation  : 

[-lici-C  (lac),        lice-re,  -lexl,  -lec-tum],  to  lure. 

pel-lici-G,  pel-lice-re,        pel-lexl,         pel-lec-tum,      to  allure. 

So  allicere,  illicere,  which,  however,  have  early  Pf.  in  -ui,  as  does  pellicere  also 
But  S-licere  has  -ul  regularly  in  classical  times,  and  6-lexI  only  later. 

[-Bpici-5  (spec),     -spice-re,  -spexl,  -spec-tumi,        to  peer. 

per-8pici-5,        per-spice-re,      per-spexl,       per-spec-tum,    to  see  through 
80  the  compounds  with  ad-,  COn-,  d6-,  in-. 
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2.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  : 

8aepi-0,  saepl-re, 

8anci-5)  sancl-re, 

The  Sup.  sancl-tum  is  rare 

vinci-Q,  vinci-re, 

farci-Q  (-ferci-Q),  farcl-re, 
falci-6,  fulcl-re, 

sarci-5,  sarci-re, 

senti-6,  senti-re, 

hauri-o,  hauri-re, 

Verg.,  a,  iv.,  383,  has  haustirus. 
haurierint ;  haurlturus  is  very  late. 

rauci-5,  raucl-re,        rau-si, 

This  verb  is  very  rare. 


saep-sl, 
sSnxi, 

vinxl, 
far-8l, 
ful-si, 
sar-si, 
s6n-si, 
hau-si, 


saep-tum, 

to  hedge  in. 

sSnc-tum, 

to  hallow. 

vinc-tum, 

to  bind. 

far-turn, 

to  stuf. 

ful-tum, 

to  prop. 

sar-tum, 

to  patch. 

s6n-sum, 

to/eel. 

haus-tum, 

to  drain. 

in  shows  hauribant  (Lucr. 

rau-sum, 

to  be  hoarse. 

PERFECT :  -I  WITH  HEDUPLICATION  ;    SUPINE :  -sum,  -turn. 
151,  In  the  y^rs^  conjugation  : 

I.  d-6,  da-re,  ded-i,  da-tum,  to  give,  put,  do. 

Everywhere  fi,,  except  in  dfis,  thou  glrest,  and  da,  give  thou. 

1.  Like  d5,  are  conjugated  the  compounds  with  dissyllabic  words,  such  as  :  circum- 
d-6, 1  surround ;  satis-do,  I  give  bail ;  pessum-d5, 1  ruin  ;  v5num-d5,  IseU ;  thus  : 

circum-d-Q,        circum-da-re,       circum-de-di,       circum-da-tum,  to  surround. 

2.  The  compounds  of  da-re  with  monosyllabic  words  pass  over  wholly  into  the 
Third  Conjugation. 

ab-d-5,  ab-de-re,  ab-did-I, 

ad-d-5,  ad-de-re,  ad-did-i, 

con-d-6,  con-de-re,  con-did-i, 

abs-con-d5,  abs-con-de-re,  abs-con-d-i, 


ab-di-tum,  to  put  away. 

ad-di-tum,  to  put  to. 

con-di-tum,  toputup  (JouncC), 

abs-con-di-tum,  to  put  far  away* 


Pf.  abscondidi  is  found  in  Pl.,  Mer.  360,  then  not  until  late  Latin. 


cr6-d-6, 

dS-d-5, 

6-d-6, 

in-d-5, 

per-d-5, 

pr5-d-6, 

red-d-5, 

tra-d-5, 

v6n-d-5, 


cr6-de-re, 

d6-de-re, 

g-de-re, 

in-de-re, 

per-de-re, 

pr5-de-re, 

red-de-re, 

tra-de-re, 

v6n-de-re, 


crg-did-I, 

dS-did-i, 

5-did-I, 

in-did-i, 

per-did-i, 

pro-did-i, 

red-did-i, 

tra-did-i, 

v6n-did-i, 


cr6-di-tum, 

dg-di-tum, 

S-di-tum, 

in-di-tum, 

per-di-tum, 

pro-di-tum, 

red-di-tum, 

tra-di-tum, 

vgn-di-tum, 


to  put  faith, 
to  give  up. 
to  put  out. 
to  put  in. 
to  fordo  (ruin), 
to  betray, 
to  give  back, 
to  give  over, 
to  put  up  to  sale. 


Note.— In  early  Latin  dare  formed  the  Pr.  Subjv.,  al«o  duim.    So  in  some  of  ita 
compounds,  as  perduim.    See  130,  4. 

2.  Bt-5,  stS-re,  stet-I,         (at&'tVL-ruB)^  to  stand. 

So  the  compounds : 

ad-st-5,  ad-sta-re,  ad-stit-I,  —  to  stand  by. 

c(hi-8t-5,        c5n-stfi-re,        c5n-stit-i,  —  to  standfast. 
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to  stand  upon, 

to      stand     out 

against. 

to  stand  Jirm, 

to  stand  ahead. 

to  stand  onoer. 

to  stand  apart. 

-  to  stand  out. 

All  compounds  of  stare  with  dissyllabic  prepositions  have,  however,  -stetl  in  the 
Perfect,  as  :  ante-sto,  /  a7n  superior ;  inter-stQ,  /  am  between ;  super-stO,  /  stand 
upon  ;  thus : 


In-Bt-O, 

In-8ta-re, 

In-stit-I, 

ob-st-6, 

ob-Bta-re, 

ob-stit-I, 

per-st-5, 

per-sta-re, 

per-stit-I, 

prae-st-6, 

prae-sta-re, 

prae-stit-I, 

re-st-5, 

re-sta-re, 

re-stit-i, 

dl-st-o, 

di-sta-re, 

ex-st-5, 

ex-sta-re, 

circum-Bt-6,  circum-Bta-re,  circum-stet-i,  

Note.— Compare  sist9  and  its  compounds  ;  154,  x. 


to  stand  round. 


152.  In  the  second  conjugation  : 

morde-O,  mord6-re,  mo-mord-i,        mor-Bum,  to  bite, 

pende-5,  pendS-re,  pe-pend-i,  —  to  hang  (intr.), 

sponde-5,  BpondS-re,  spo-pond-i,        spSn-Bum,  to  pledge  oneself  . 

Compounds  omit  the  reduplication,  but  Plaut.  shows  also  dS-spo-pondisso  and 
dS-Bpo-ponderas. 

tonde-5,  tondS-re,  to-tond-I,  tOn-sum,  to  shear* 

153.  In  the  third  conjugation  : 
(a)  Stem  class. 

Reduplication  lost  in  the  compounds  : 

cad-5,  cade-re,  ce-cid-I,  cS-stim, 

oc-cid-5,         oc-cide-re,         oc-cid-I,  oc-cS-Bum, 

re-cidere  sometimes  forms  reccidi,  as  well  as  recidl,  in  the  Perfect 

caed-5,  caede-re,  ce-cid-i,  cae-Buin, 

oc-cId-5,         oc-clde-re,         oc-cld-i,  oc-cI-Bom, 

can-5,  cane-re,  ce-cin-I,  (can-turn),         to  sing. 

Compounds  form  the  Pf .  in  -ul.    For  (cantum),  cantatiun  was  used. 

parc-5,  parce-re,  pe-perc-i  (par-sI),  (par-BtiruB),     to  spare. 

com-parc5  (-perco),  com-parce-re,    com-pars-i,  com-par-Bum,  to  save. 

parsi  is  common  in  early  Latin,  and  is  the  only  form  used  by  Plautus.  Early 
Latin  shows  rarely  parcul.    Ter.  uses  compersit, 

154.  (fi)  Reduplicated  class  : 

I.  sist5  {=  Bi-Bt-5),  as  a  simple  verb,  has  the  transitive  meaning, 
J  (cause  to)  stand,  but  in  its  compounds,  the  intransitive  meaning,  I 
stand.     Compare  Bto,  Island,  and  its  compounds  (151) : 

sist-Q,  BiBte-re,  (stit-I),        sta-tum,    to   (cause   to] 

stand. 

cSn-sti-tum,  tocometoastarui, 
d6-sti-tum,     to  stand  off. 


tofaU. 
to  perish. 


tofeU. 
tokiU. 


So  the  compounds : 

cGn-BiBt-o,         c5n-Biste-re,         cOn-stit-i, 
de-Bist-0  (ab-),  d$-BiBte-re,  d6-stit-I, 
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ex-sist-O,  ez-siste-re,  ez-stit-I,  ex-sti-tom,    to  stand  up. 

ob-8ist-0,  ob-siste-re,  ob-stit-I,  ob-sti-tum,     to  take  a  stand 

against, 
re-sist-6,  re-siste-re,  re-stit-I,  re-sti-tum,     to  witlistand, 

ad-sist-5,  ad-siste-re,  ad-stit-I,  to  stand  near. 

In-sist-5,  in-siste-re,  in-stit-i,  to  stand  upon. 

circum-sist-S,    circum-siste-re,    circum-stet-I,  to  take  a  stand 

round. 
2.  bi-b6,  bi-be-re,  bi-bi,  (bi-bi-tus),        todHnk. 

No  Supine.    The  Pf .  Part,  is  late. 

155.  W  Nasal  class: 

fall-5,  falle-re,  fe-fell-I,  fal-sum,  to  cheat. 

The  compound  refello  has  the  Perfect  refelll,  and  lacks  Supine. 

pell-5,  pelle-re,  pe-pul-I,  pnl-sum,        to  push,  drive  hack, 

repellS  loses  the  reduplicating  vowel  in  Pf.  reppuli. 

toU*6,  toUe-re,  —  to  lift  up. 

Pf.  and  Sup.  are  formed  sus-tuU  (from  reduplicated  Pf.  tetuH,  171,  n.  1)  and  sub- 
l&tum  (for  t'lS-tum)  ;  a  recent  view  makes  su-Stuli  from  (s)toll6. 
(pang-0),  (pange-re),        pe-pig-I»  pac-tum,         to  drive  a  bargain. 

The  Pr.  forms  are  supplied  by  paclscor^  165.    The  Pf .  pSgl,  rare  in  the  simple 
form,  is  regular  in  the  compounds  com-,  im-,  op-.    See  149,  b. 

tang-0  (tag),     tange-re,  te-tig-I,  tac-tum,  to  touch. 

at-ting-9,       at-tinge-re,       at-tig-I,  at-tac-tum,       to  border  uport. 

So  with  other  compounds. 

pend-0,  pende-re,         pe-pend-i,   pgn-sum,  to  hang  {irdim.). 

tend-5,  tende-re,  te-tend-I,    t6n-sum  and  -turn,      to  stretch, 

ex-tend-Q,      ex-tende-re  ex-tend-I,    ex-t6n-sum  and  -turn,  to  stretch  out. 

OS-tend-?^,       os-tende-re,  os-tend-i,    os-t6n-simi  (-tus),        to  stretch  at,  shmo. 

The  compounds  prefer  the  Sup.  in  -tuiii ;  so  always  attentus,  contentus,  usually 
distentuB  and  intentus. 
pung-O,  punge-re,  pu-pug-I,       punc-tum,  to  prick. 

inter-pungQ,  inter-punge-re,  inter-punxl,  inter-punc-tum,    to  place  points 

between. 
tond-O,  tunde-re,  tu-tud-I,         tftn-sum,  tft-sum,  to  thump. 

Simple  form  has  usually  ttinsus  in  the  Participle  ;  in  the  compounds  more  often 
ttlsUB.    The  reduplicating  vowel  is  lost  in  rettudi. 

corr-O,  curre-re,  cu-curr-I,  cur-sum,  to  run. 

The  compounds  vary  in  their  use  of  the  reduplication ;  praecurrere  always  has 
the  reduplication,  succurrere  always  omits  it ;  other  compounds  vary.    See  134,  lu. 

156.  {d)  Inchoative  class : 

dIspO  (=  di-d(6)c-scO),       disce-re,      di-dic-I,         —  to  learn. 

A  late  form  is  Fut.  Part.  dlscitUrus.  Compounds  retain  reduplication.  See  J34,  m. 

p5sc-5  (=  porc-sc6),  posce-re,      po-p5sc-I,       —  to  claim. 

Compounds  retain  the  reduplication.    See  134,  iii. 

157.  (e)  The  I-class  : 

pari-9,  pare-re,  pe-per-I,      par-tum  (paritftrus),  to  bring  forth. 

The  compounds  drop  the  reduplication  and  form  the  Inf.  in  -Ire.    But  reperlrei 
to  find,  forma  its  Pf.,  repperl,  with  omission  of  the  vowel  of  reduplication. 
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PERFECT:  -I;    SUPINE:  -turn,  -sum. 

158.  In  theirs/  conjugation  : 

iuv-5,  iuva-re,  iuv-i,  iu-tum  (iuvaturus),  to  Jielp. 

ad-iuv-5,        -iuva-re,         -itiv-i,  -iu-tum  (-iti-turus),   to  standby  as  aid, 

(lav-o),  (lav-ere),        lav-i,  lau-tum  (lo-tum),      to  wash. 

lav-9,  lava-re,  (lava-vl),     lava-tum,  to  wash. 

The  Present  forms  of  lavere  belong  principally  to  early  Latin,  with  occasional 
forms  in  Angustan  poets  and  late  writers  ;  lautum  and  lotum  are  both  used  in  class- 
ical times ;  but  lautum  belongs  rather  to  early,  15tum  to  post-classical  Latin.  The 
form  lavatum  is  early  and  poetical. 

159.  In  the  second  conjugation  : 


eave-5, 

cav6-re, 

cav-I, 

cau-tum, 

to  take  heed. 

fave-5. 

fav6-re. 

fav-i, 

fau-tum, 

to  be  well-disposed* 

ferve-5(o),        ferv6-re  (ere),   ferv-i  (ferb-ul) 

The  Pr.  forms  of  the  third  conjugation  belong 
Pf.  in  -ul  is  post-Ciceronian. 

,         to  seethe. 

to  early  Latin  and  the  poets.    The 

fove-6, 

fov6-re. 

f5v-i, 

f5-tum. 

to  keep  ivarm. 

move-5, 

mov6-re. 

m5v-i. 

m5-tum, 

to  move. 

pave-5, 

pav6-re, 

pav-i, 

to  quake  (with/ear). 

prande-O, 

prande-re, 

prand-I, 

pran-sum, 

to  breakfast. 

sede-5. 

sed6-re, 

s6d-I, 

ses-sum. 

to  sit. 

stride-5  (-d5), 

strid6-re(-e-re^ 

),  strid-I, 

to  whistle,  screech. 

vove-6,              vov6-re,             vSv-i,                v5-tum,        to  vow. 

The  Present  forms  of  the  third  conjugation  belong  ahnost  entirely  to  Augustan  poetr 
and  later  writers. 

vide-5,  vid6-re,  vid-l, 

160.  In  the  third  conjugation  : 
With  long  vowel  in  the  Perfect. 

I.  The  Stem  class  : 


yl-sum, 


to  see. 


ag-0, 

age-re, 

Sg-I, 

ac-tum. 

to  do,  drive. 

c5.g-5, 

c6-ge-re. 

co-6g-I, 

co-Sc-tum, 

to  compel. 

d6-g-5, 

d6-ge-re, 

to  pass  {time) 

red-ig-5, 

red-ige-re. 

red-6g-I, 

red-ac-tum, 

to  bring  back. 

em-o, 

eme-re. 

6m-I, 

emp-tum, 

to  take,  to  buy. 

inter-im-5, 

-ime-re. 

-Sm-I, 

-emp-tum. 

to  make  away  with. 

CO-em-5,  /  buy  up,  is  conjugated  like  em-0.    But  the  compounds  with  ad-,  ex-, 
inter-,  red-,  take  -ira-5.    So,  too,  dir-im-6,  /  sever. 

ed-6,  ede-re,  6d-I,  6-sum,  to  eat. 

Note.— In  agere,  edere,  emere,  the  reduplication  has  coalesced  with  the  root ;  as, 
6gl  =  eagl. 


ctld-5,  cMe-re,  (ctld-I), 

The  Pf .  and  Sup.  occur  in  compoundB  only. 


(ctt-sum),        to  hammer 
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leg-0,  lege-re,  l6g-f,  ISc-tum,  to  pick  up,  read. 

col-lig-5,        col-lige-re,        col-l6g-i,  col-16c-tum,       to  gather. 

So  the  other  compounds,  except  dMig-6,  intel-leg-6,  neg-leg-6,  see  147,  2. 

Ic-5  (defective),   ice-re,  ic-I,  Ic-tum,  to  strike. 

Present  stem  rare :  Ic-it,  ic-itur,  ic-imur. 

sId-5,  side-re,  sid-I,  to  sit  dawn. 

The  Pf.  was  originally  reduplicated  as  the  Present ;  see  133, 11.    In  composition  the 
Pf.  is  -B6dl,  -sessum,/rom  sede-5,  thus  : 

c5n-sid-Q,        c5n-side-re,       c5n-sSd-I,  cOn-ses-smn,     to  settle  down, 

scab-i,  to  scratch, 

solv-i,  Bolu-tum,  to  loose,  pay. 

vert-i,  ver-sum,  to  turn. 

revert-i  (active),  re-ver-sum,       to  turn  back. 

verr-i  (rare),  ver-sum,  to  sweep. 

vis-i,  to  visit. 

volv-I,  volu-tum,  to  roll. 

On  percello,  perculi,  see  144.    On  tollo,  sustull,  see  155. 


8cab-6, 

scabe-re. 

solv-o. 

solve-re, 

vert-5, 

verte-re, 

re-vert-or, 

re-vert-i, 

verr-o, 

verre-re, 

Vl8-5, 

vise-re, 

volv-o, 

volve-re, 

2.   The  Nasal  class : 


psall-9,  psalle-re,  psall-I, 

sall-o,  salle-re,  (sall-i). 

Very  rare  except  in  the  past  participle  salsus. 


to  play  on  the  cithern* 

sal-sum,       to  salt. 


vell-5,  velle-re,  vell-i  (vul-si),   vul-sum, 

The  Pf.  vulsi  is  post-Augustan. 


to  pluck. 


lamb-0, 

lambe-re, 

lamb-i, 

to  lick. 

rump-5. 

rumpe-re, 

rup-i, 

rup-tum. 

to  break. 

ac-cend-o, 

ac-cende-re. 

ac-cend-i, 

ac-cSn-sum, 

to  kindle. 

d6-fend-5, 

d6-fende-re. 

de-fend-i. 

d6-f6n-sum, 

to  strike    away, 
defend. 

fund-5  (pud), 

funde-re. 

fud-i, 

fu-sum. 

to  pour. 

maxid-5, 

mande-re. 

mand-I, 

man-sum. 

to  chew. 

pand-5, 

pande-re, 

pand-i. 

pas-sum. 

to  spread  out. 

pSn-sum  in 

Supine  is  late. 

prebend-o, 

prehende-re. 

prebend-i, 

preb€n-sum, 

to  seize. 

Often  shortened  to  prSndo,  prSndere,  prSndl,  prSnsum. 

Bcand-5, 

scande-re, 

scand-I, 

scan-sum. 

to  climb. 

a(d)-,  d6-8cend-5,  d6-scende-: 

re,    d6-scend-I, 

d6-scen-sum, 

to  climb  up,  down. 

frang-(J, 

frange-re. 

fr6g-I, 

frac-tum. 

to  break. 

per-fring-5. 

per-fringe-re,   per-fr6g-I, 

per-frac-tum. 

to  shiver. 

Iinqu-5, 

linque-re. 

llqu-i. 

to  leave. 

re-linqu-9. 

re-linque-re,     re-llqu-i. 

re-lic-tum, 

to  leave  behind. 

(pang-5). 

(pange-re), 

,        (p€g-i), 

(pac-tum), 

to  drive  in. 

com-ping-5, 

com-pinge 

-re,   com-p6g-I, 

com-pac-tum, 

to  dHve  tight. 

See  149,  6,  155. 

vinc-0  (VIC), 

vince-re, 

vic-l, 

vic-tum, 

to  conquer. 
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3.   The  I-class, 

(a)  With  long  vowel  in  the  Perfect. 


capi-5  (cap-),           cape-re, 

c6p-I, 

cap-turn. 

to  take. 

ac-cipi-5,             ac-cipe-re, 

ac-cSp-I, 

ac-cep-tum. 

to  receive. 

faci-5,                     face-re, 

fSc-i, 

fac-tum. 

to  make. 

cale-faci-5(calf.),  cale-face-re. 

cale-fSc-I, 

cale-fac-tum, 

to  make  warm. 

per-fici-5,             per-fice-re, 

per-f6c-I, 

per-fec-tum, 

to  achieve. 

The  Pf.  was  originally  reduplicated  ;  on  Impv.  fac,  see  130,  5. 

fodi-6,                     fode-re. 

f5d-I, 

fos-sum, 

to  dig. 

fugi-5,                    fuge-re. 

ftig-I, 

(fug-i-turus), 

tojlee. 

iaci-6,                     iaoe-re, 

i6c-I, 

iac-tum, 

to  cast. 

con-ici-5,             con-ice-re, 

con-i6c-I, 

con-iec-tum, 

to  gather. 

(b)  With  short  vowel  in  the  Pf .  due  to  the  loss  of  the  reduplication  : 


find-5,  finde-re,  fid-I,  fis-sum, 

scind-Q,  scinde-re,  scid-I,  scis-sum, 

The  reduplicated  form  sci-cidi  is  found  in  early  Latin. 

161.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  : 

amici-O  forms  rarely  in  late  Latin  amid ;  see  142,  4. 

com-peri-5,        com-peri-re,      com-per-I,         com-per-tum, 
re-peri-5.  re-peri-re,         rep-per-I,  re-per-tum, 

See  the  simple  verb  parere,  157. 


to  cleave. 
to  split. 


veid-5, 


venl-re, 


vSn-I, 


ven-tum, 


to  find  out, 
to  find. 

to  come. 


In  early  Latin  sporadic  tenses  from  a  form  venere  occur,  as  advenat,  fivenat. 

162.  A  number  of  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  have  a  character- 
istic -u- ;  these  form  the  perfect  ia  -I. 


ab-la-9, 

ab-nu-0, 

acu-G, 

ad-nu-5(an 

argu-5, 

batu-5, 

con-gru-i, 

d6-libu-3, 

ex-u-3, 

im-bu-5, 

in-du-3, 

lu-5, 

metu-d, 

minu-9, 

plu-3, 

ru-5, 

spu-5, 

statu-d, 

stemu-Q, 

BU-9, 

tribu-5, 


ab-lue-re, 
ab-nue-re, 
acue-re, 
nu-5),ad-iiue-re, 
argue-re, 
batue-re, 
con-grue-re, 
d6-libue-re, 
ex-ue-re, 
im-bue-re, 
in-due-re, 
lue-re, 
metue-re, 
minue-re, 
plue-re, 
rue-re, 
spue-re, 
statue-re. 
sternue-re, 
sue-re, 
tribue-re, 


ab-lu  i, 

ab-BU-I, 

acu-I, 

ad-nu-I, 

argu-I, 

batu-I, 

con-gru-I, 

d6-libu-i, 

ex-u-I, 

im-bu-I, 

in-du-I, 

lu-f, 

metu-I, 

minu-I, 

plu-it,  plUv- 

ru-I, 

spu-I, 

statu-I, 

sternu-I, 

su-I, 

tribu-I, 


it. 


ab-lti-tum, 

(ab-nu-ittlr-us), 

acti-tum, 

argH-tum, 


dg-libU-tum, 

ex-ti-tum, 

im-bti-tum, 

in-du-tum, 

lu-itiir-us, 

minti-tum, 

ru-tum  (ruittirus), 

spU-tum, 

statu-tum, 

sfl-tum, 
tribU-tum, 


to  wash  off. 
to  dissent, 
to  sharpen, 
to  nod  assent, 
to  accuse, 
to  beat, 
to  agree, 
to  anoint, 
to  put  off,  doff* 
to  dip,  dye. 
to  put  on,  don, 
to  atone/or. 
to/ear. 
to  lessen, 
to  rain, 
to  rush  down, 
to  spew, 
(0  settle, 
to  sneeze, 
to  sew. 
to  allot. 
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163.  The  majority  of  the  deponent  verbs  belong  to  the  first  conju- 
gation. In  many  instances  they  have  parallel  active  forms  in  early  or 
in  late  Latin.     The  principal  verbs  are  as  follows  ; 

In  theirs/  conjugation  : 

adGl-or,  adula-rl,  adUla-tus  sum,  to  fawn  upon. 

Occasionally  active  in  ante-classical  Latin  (Lucr.  v.,  1070)  and  more  often  in  later 
Latin. 

alterc-or,  altercS-rl,  altercS-tus  sum,  toivrangle. 

In  early  Latin  altercasti  (Tbr.,  And.  653),  altercas.  Active  forms  more  common 
in  late  Latin. 

arbitr-or,  arbitra-rl,  arbitra-tus  sum,  to  think. 

Plaut.  uses  this  verb  also  as  an  active,  but  later  this  usage  is  rare. 

aucup-or,  aucupa-rl,  aucupS-tus  sum,  to  try  to  catch. 

Active  forms  are  common  in  early  Latin. 

augur-or,  augura-rl,  augura-tus  sum,  to  take  the  auguries. 

Active  forms  are  early,  legal,  and  late.  Use  as  a  passive  is  occasional  in  the  clas- 
Bical  period. 

auspic-or,  auspica-rl,  auspica-tus  sum,  to  take  the  auspices. 

Active  forms  are  early  and  late.  Cic.  and  Livy  use  the  verb  as  a  passive  in  a  few 
instances. 

comit-or,  comita-rl,  comita-tus  sum,  to  accompany. 

Poets  (Ov.,  Prop.,  etc.)  use  the  active  forms  frequently.  The  Perfect  Part.  comitS- 
tus  is  common  as  a  passive,  also  in  classical  Latin. 

comment-or,       commenta-rl,      commenta-tus  sum,       to  discuss. 
Cic.  uses  commentatus  as  a  passive  in  Br.  88,  301,  Fam.  xvi.,  26, 1. 

c5nflIct-or,  c5nfllcta-rl,         c5nfllcta-tus  sum,  to  struggle. 

Occasionally  found  for  cQnfllctSre.    See  Ter.,  And.,  93. 

cOnspic-or,  conspica-rl,         c5nspica-tus  sum,  to  descry. 

So  dSspicor,  S^picor.  But  a  few  forms  are  occasionally  (usually  in  early  Latin) 
used  as  passives,  especially  dSspicatus  (Plaut.,  Ter.),  compared  dgspicfttissimUfi 
by  Cic.  (aS'^*^.  16,  36,  Verr.  in.,  41,  98).    Plaut.,  Cas.  394,  sflspicSs. 

contempl-or,       contempla-rl,     contempK-tus  sum,      to  survey. 
The  active  forms  are  used  frequently  in  early  Latin  (regularly  by  Plaut.). 

c5pul-or,  c5pula-rl,  c5pula-tus  sum,  to  join. 

So  Plaut.,  Aul.  116.    Otherwise  everywhere  copulare. 

crimin-or,  crimina-rl,         crimina-tus  sum,  to  charge, 

Plaut.  uses  criminaret,  Ennius  criminat. 

cunct-or,  cuncta-rl,  cuncta-tus  sum,  to  delay. 

Active  forms  are  occasional  in  early  and  late  Latin. 

dign-or,  digna-rl,  dlgnS-tus  sum,  to  deem  worthy. 

This  verb  is  predominantly  post-classical  and  poetical.  The  active  forms  are  early 
Wid  rare ;  perhaps  onoe  in  Cicsro. 
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fabrio-or,  fabricfi-rl,  fabricfi-tus  sum,  tof&rge. 

The  active  forms  belong  to  poetry  and  to  post- Augustan  prose. 

faener-or,  faenera-rl,  faenera-tus  sum,  to  lend  on  interest. 

Active  forms  occasional  in  early  Latin  and  more  frequent  in  late  Latin. 

fluctu-or,  fluctua-ri,  fluctua-tus  sum,  to  undulate. 

Active  forms  are  rare  in  Plaut.  and  in  Cic,  l^ut  not  uncommon  later.     The  de 
ponent  forms  are  post-Cicerorian. 

(for),  fa-ri,  fa-tussum,  to  speak. 

See  175,  3. 

frOstr-or,  frtistra-ri,  frtistra-tus  sum,  to  deceive. 

Active  forms  rare,  but  at  all  periods. 

illacrim-or,        illacrima-rl,       illacrima-tus  sum,        to  weep  aver. 
In  Cic.  and  Hor.  ;  otherwise  active. 

interpret-or,       interpreta-ri,     interpret  a- tus  sum,       to  interpret. 
Cic.  uses  interpretatus  occasionally  as  a  passive  ;  likewise  Livy  and  otherflw 

luct-or,  lucta-rl,  lucta-tus  sum,  to  wrestle. 

Plaut,,  Ter.,  Ennius,  Varro  show  sporadic  forms  of  the  active. 

Ifldific-or,  lildifica-ri,  ludifica-tus  sum,  to  make  sjwrt. 

Active  frequent  in  Plaut.,  and  occasionally  later. 

medic-or,  medica-rl,  medica-tus  sum,  to  heal. 

The  active  is  once  in  Plaut.,  and  frequent  in  poets  and  post- Augustan  prose. 

medit-or,  medita-rl,  medita-tus  sum,  to  think  over 

The  form  meditatus  is  very  commonly  found  as  a  passive. 

mtlner-or,  mUnera-rl,         m^era-tus  sum,  to  bestow. 

Active  forms  in  early  Latin  and  occasionally  in  Cic.  and  later. 

ntltrlc-or,  nutrlca-ri,  nutrlca-tus  sum,  to  suckle. 

Active  forms  in  early  Latin. 

od5r-or,  oddra-rl,  od5ra-tus  sum,  to  smell. 

Active  forms  occasional  at  all  periods. 

opin-or,  opInS-rl,  opina-tus  sum,  to  think. 

OpInS  is  frequent  in  early  Latin,  and  opinatus  as  passive  is  common  iu  Cicebcx 

palp-or,  palpS-rl,  palpa-tus  sum,  to  stroke. 

Is  occasional  (principally  in  early  Latin)  for  palpare, 

popul-or,  popula-rl,  popula-tus  sum,  to  ravage. 

Active  forms  in  simple  verb  and  compounds  are  early,  poetical,  and  post-claaaic 

8Cl8cit-or,  sclscita-rl,  sclscita-tus  sum,  to  inquire. 

Plaut.,  Merc.  389,  sclscitare  (active). 

8crtlt-or,  scrtita-rl,  scriita-tus  sum,  to  search. 

Plaut.,  Aul.  657,  perscrtitavl.    The  use  as  a  passive  occurs  first  in  Senboa. 

sect-or,  sectS-rl,  secta-tus  sum,  to  pursue. 

Active  forms  and  passive  usages  are  early. 

stabul-or,  stabulS-rl,  stabulS-tus  sum,  to  stable. 

Active  forms  begin  with  Vergil. 

tat-or,  tatS-rX,  tfitS-tussum,  toprot^cL 

Active  forms  and  passive  usages  are  early  and  rare. 
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tumultu-or,        tumultuS-rl)       tumultua-tus  sum,        to  raise  a  riot. 
But  Plautus  uses  active  forms ;  and  passive  uses  are  occasional  later. 

vag-or,  vagS-rl,  vaga-tus  sum,  to  wander. 

Active  forms  belong  to  early  Latin. 

vener-or,  venera-rl,  venera-tus  sum,  to  reverence. 

But  Plaut.  uses  venerS,  venerem ;  Verq.,  Hor.,  and  later  writers  show  passive 
uses. 

164.  In  the  second  conjugation  : 

fate-or,  fat6-rl,  fas-sus  sum,  to  confess, 

c5n-fite-or,       con-fit§-rI,  con-fes-sus  sum,  to  confess. 

Both  fateor  and  confiteor  are  used  occasionally  as  passives  by  Cic.  and  later. 

lice-or,  lic6-rl,  lici-tus  sum,  to  bid  {at  a  sale). 

mere-or,  mer6-rl,  meri-tus  sum,  to  deserve. 

Especially  in  the  phrases  merSri  bene  d6  aliqu5,  to  deserve  ivell  of  any  one. 
Otherwise  the  active  is  usual. 

misere-or,  miser6-rl,  miseri-tus  sum,  to  pity. 

In  early  Latin  the  active  forms  are  found  occasionally,  e.  g.^  Lucr.  hi.,  881. 

pollice-or,  pollic6-rI,  pollici-tus  sum,  to  promise. 

Occasionally  used  as  a  passive  in  post-classical  Latin. 

re-or,  rS-rl,  ra-tus  sum,  to  think. 

Pr.  Part.  Active  is  wanting. 

tue-or,  tu6-rl,  tui-tus  (tUtus)  sum,       to  protect. 

In  early  Latin  and  occasionally  later,  a  parallel  form,  tuor,  tul,  tuitus  BUm» 
occurs.    For  tuitus  usually  tUtStus. 

vere-or,  verS-rl,  veri-tus  sum,  to  fear, 

165.  In  the  third  conjugation  : 

aplsc-or,  aplsc-l,  ap-tussum,  to  get. 

Simple  verb  is  frequent  in  early  and  late  Latin.  Of  the  compounds,  adiplscor, 
adiplsci,  adeptUS  sum,  is  usually  deponent  in  classical  times,  but  occurs  occasionally 
as  a  passive  in  Sall.  and  later  writers.    The  compounds  ind-,  red-,  are  rare. 

am-plect-or,        am-plect-I,  am-plex-us  sum,  to  twine  round,  embrace. 

So  the  compounds  complector,  circumplector.  In  early  Latin  active  forms  are 
occasionally  found ;  e.  g.,  amplectitSte,  circumplecte  (Plaut.). 

com-min-Isc-or,  com-min-Isc-I,    com-men-tus  sum.         to  think  up,  devise, 
Ovid  and  later  writers  use  commentus  as  a  j  assi^  c. 

ezperg-Isc-or,  (-reg-)     ex-perg-Isc-I,      ex-per-r5c-tus  sum,     to  (right  one's  self 

up)  awake. 

fung-or,  fiing-I,  func-tus  sum,  to  discharge. 

This  verb  is  used  passively  very  rarely  :  Ter.,  Ad,  508.  Lucr.  hi.,  968.  Cic,  SesL 
4.10. 

fru-or  (frugv-),  fru-I,  frfic-tus  (fru-i-tus)  sum,    to  enjoy. 

The  form  fniitus  is  rare  and  late. 
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gradi-or,  grad-I,  gres  sus  sum,  t^step, 

ag-gredi-or,     ag-gred-I,  ag-gres-sus  sum,  to  attack. 

Occasionally  active  forms  of  the  fourth  conjugation  are  found  in  early  Latin. 


ISb-or, 
loqu-or, 


lab-I, 
loqu-I, 


lap-sus  sum, 
loctl-tus  sum. 


to  glide, 
to  speak. 


mori-or,  mor-I,  mortu-us  sum,  to  die. 

Early  Latin  shows  parallel  forms  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  as  morlrl,  9morIrL 
Fut.  Part,  moritiirus ;  see  135,  ii.,  3. 


nanc-Isc-or,         nanc-Isc-I, 

nSsc-or  (gua-),    nasc-I, 
Fut.  Part,  nasciturus. 


nac-tus  (nanc-tus)  sum,  to  get. 
nS-tus  sum,  to  be  born. 


nit-or  (gnict-  \  nit-l, 
from  genu),  ' 

ob-llv-isc-or, 
pac-Isc-or, 


nl-sus  (nIx-us)  sum, )     to  stay  one^s  self  on, 
nl-stirus,  ' 

ob-llv-isc-i,         ob-ll-tus  sum,  to  forget. 

pac-Isc-I,  pac-tus  sum  (pepigl),     to  drive  (a  bargain). 

Occasionally  active  forms  are  found  in  early  Latin  ;  in  Cic.  pactus  is  frequently 
used  as  a  passive.    See  pang5. 

pati-or,  pat-I,  pas-sus  sum, 

per-peti-or,      per-pet-I,  per-pes-sus  sum, 

pro-fic-Isc-or,      pro-fic-Isc-I,        pro-fec-tus  sum, 
But  Plaut.,  M.  G.  1329,  proficISCQ. 

quer-or,  quer-I,  ques-tus  sum,  to  complain. 

sequ-or,  sequ-I,  secti-tus  sum,  to  follow. 

ulc-Isc-or,  ulc-Isc-I,  ul-tus  sum,  to  avenge. 

Active  forms  are  rare ;  so  once  in  Ennius.    But  Sall.,  Livt,  and  later  writers  use 
the  verb  as  a  passive  sometimes. 

Ut-or,  tlt-I,  ti-sus  sum,  to  use. 

Plaut.  shows  the  compound  abtlsa  as  a  passive  i^Asin.  196). 


to  suffer. 

to  endure  to  the  end. 

to  {get  forward)  set  out. 


veb-or, 
vesc-or, 


veb-I, 
vesc-I, 


vec-tus  sum, 


to  {wagon)  ride, 

tofeed. 


166.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  : 


assenti-or,  assentl-rl,  ass6n-sus  sum,  to  assent. 

Active  forms  are  not  uncommon  in  early  Latin.  Cic.  uses  the  Pf .  active  forms  fre- 
quently ;  likewise  later  writers. 

com-peri-or,       comperi-rl,  —  to  find  out. 

Occasionally  found  (but  rarely  in  classical  Latin  ;  as,  Sall.,  J.,  45, 1 ;  108,  3)  for 
comperio,  comperlre.  But  experior,  experlrl,  expertus  sum,  to  try,  is  regularly 
deponent ;  though  Cic.  and  others  use  often  the  Pf .  active  forms. 

largi-or,  largl-rl,  largl-tus  sum,  to  bestow, 

menti-or,  menti-ri,  menti-tus  sum,  to  He. 

The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  use  this  as  a  passive  also. 

m6ti-or,  m6ti-rl,  m6n-sus  sum,  to  measure. 

Passive  usage  is  common,  especially  in  the  compounds :  dSmSnsus,  dlmfinsiUI, 
6m6n8U8,  permSxisus,  remSnsus. 
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Ordi-or^  Ordl-rl,  or-sus  sum,  to  begin* 

5rsu8,  and  more  commonly  ex5rsus,  are  also  found  as  passives. 

ori-or,  orl-rl,  or-tus  sum,  to  arise. 

The  Pr.  Indie,  is  usually  formed  according  to  the  third  conjugation ;  the  Impf, 
Subjv.  always  orerer;  but  the  Fut.  Part,  is  oritflrus.  The  compounds  follow  the 
same  usage  except  adorlrl,  to  rise  up  at,  attack,  which  follows  the  fourth  conjugation. 

parti-or,  parti-rl,  parti-tus  sum,  to  share. 

Active  forms  and  passive  uses  are  found  in  early  Latin,  and  sporadically  in  Cio. 
and  later. 

poti-or,  poti-rl,  potl-tus  sum,  to  get  possession  of. 

The  Pr.  Indie,  Impf.  Subjv.,  and  occasionally  other  forms,  are  also  found  in  early 
Latin  and  the  poets,  inflected  according  to  the  third  conjugation  ;  so  regularly  after 
Plaut.  potitur,  frequently  poterStur,  poterCmuT. 

ptlni-or,  plinl-rl,  ptini-tus  sum,  to  punish. 

Occasionally  in  Cic.  and  late  writers  for  punire, 

sorti-or,  sortl-rl,  sortl-tus  sum,  to  cast  lots. 

Active  occasionally  in  early  Latin,  and  passive  uses  later  of  the  Pf .  Participle, 
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167.  I.  A  few  verbs  form  the  Perfect  forms  only  as  deponents  : 

aude-9,  aud6-re,  au-sus  sum,  to  dare. 

On  the  aorist  forms  ausim,  etc.,  see  131,  4,  b, 

fId-5,  fid-ere,  fl-sus  sum,  to  trust, 

gaude-5.  gaud6-re,  gav-Isus  sum,  to  rejoice, 

8ole-0,  sol6-re,  sol-itus  sum,  to  be  ivonU 

The  Pf .  active  is  found  in  early  Latin  ;  but  rarely. 

2.  The  reverse  usage  is  found  in  : 

re-vert-or,  re-vert-I,  re-vert-I,  to  turn  back. 

So  also  dSvertI,  but  without  Pf .  Part.    Reversus  is  also  used  actively,  but  rever* 

BUS  sum  for  reverti  is  post-classic. 
See  also  assentior,  etc.,  166. 

Notes.— 1.  Some  active  verbs  have  a  Perfect  Participle  passive  with  active  mean- 
ing, as  :  cSnStUS,  one  who  has  dined,  from  cSnSre,  to  dine ;  prSnsus,  having  break- 
fasted, from  prande5,  /  breakfast ;  pCtus,  dmnken,  from  pCtO,  /  d7^ink ;  iflrStus, 
having  taken  the  oath,  sworn,  from  itirO,  I  swear ;  conitiratus,  a  conspirator,  from 
COni^^y  I  conspire.  Many  such  are  used  purely  as  Adjectives:  c5nsIderStus,  cir- 
cumspect,  from  c9iislder9 ;  cautus,  wai^y,  from  cave5,  /  beware. 

2.  The  Perfect  Participle  of  many  deponent  Verbs  has  both  active  and  passive  mean- 
ing :  adeptus  (adiplscor),  having  acquired,  or  being  acquired  ;  comitatus  (comitor, 
I  accompany) ;  efi^tus  (efFor,  I  speak  out) ;  expertus  (experior,  I  try) :  exsecrStus 
(exsecror,  I  curse) ;  imitatus  (imitor,  I  copy) ;  meritus  (mereor,  I  deserve) ;  opl- 
natus,  necoplnatus  (opinor,  /  think) ;  pactus  (paciscor,  /  contract) :  partltua 
(partlOr,  IdistrHmte) ;  sortltus  (sortior,  least  lots) ;  tueor,  /protect  v  ttltus,  sqfe. 

For  others,  see  the  list  of  deponents. 
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IRREGULAR    VERBS. 

168.  Irregular  in  the  formation  of  the  tense-stems  : 

1.  Nine  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  which  have,  in  spite  of  the 
short  stem-syllable,  the  Pf.  in  -si,  viz. : 

Clep5, 1  filch ;  rego,  I  keep  right ;  tego,  I  cover  in ;  coquO,  I  bake ;  and  the  com- 
pounds of  lego,  I  pickup ;  laciO,  I  lure ;  speciQ,  I  spy  (-lig5,  -licio,  -spiciO) ;  dIvidO, 
I  part :  quati5, 1  shake.    See  147,  2. 

From  lego,  however,  only  dlligS,  I  love  ;  intelleg5,  /  understand ;  and  neglegO, 
neglect^  are  irregular.    The  other  compounds  are  regular.    See  147,  2. 

2.  Five  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  which,  in  spite  of  long  stem- 
syllable,  have  the  Pf .  in  -I,  viz. : 

lambO  /  lick ;  ctld5,  /  hammer ;  sIdO,  /  sit  (160,  1) ;  strldeO,  /  whistle  (159) ; 
vertO, /^w?vi(l60, 1). 

3.  Assimilation  between  bs  and  ms  occurs  in  the  Pf.  and  Sup.  of 

iube-9,  I  order.  See  147, 1. 

prem-9  (-prim-3),  I  press.  See  147, 2. 

4.  Special  irregularities  occur  in  ; 

bib-9,  I  drink.  154,  2. 

mane-O,  I  remain,  147,  1. 

m6ti-or,  I  measure.  166. 

met-9,  I  mow.  142,  3. 

mori-or.  Idle.  165. 

rauci-0,  lam  hoarse.  150,  2. 

re-or,  I  think.  164. 

5.  Formed  from  different  tense-stems,  are  the  tenses  of 

fer-9,  I  bear.  171. 

toll-6,  Ilift.  155. 

169.  Irregular  in  the  conjugation  of  the  Present-stem  ; 

1 .  ori-or,  ori-ri,  or-tus  sum,  to  arise. 

See  166. 

2.   i-re,  to  go. 
The  stem  is  i,  which,  before  a,  o,  u,  becomes  e. 

Pkin.  Parts  :  eO,  Ire,  IvI  (il),  itum, 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I  go.  I  be  going, 

Pbbb.  So. — I.  e-5,       Pl. — I-mus,  Sg. — ea-m,       Pl. — eS-mui, 

2.  7-8,  I-tis,  eS^8,  ea-tiB, 

3.  i-t,  eu-nt.  ea-t,  ea-nt 


Ii6 
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IMPP.      I-ba-m,  1  went. 

FuT.        I-b-5,  I  shall  go. 

Perp.      I-v-I  (i-I),  /  have  gone. 

Plupp.    I-v-era-m  (i-era-m),  /  had  gone. 

FuT.  Pp.  I-v-er-Q  (i-er-5),  /  shall  have  gone. 


l-re-m,  I  were  going. 

I-v-eri-m  (i-eri-m). 
I-y-isse-m  (i-isse-ni)  I-sse-m) 


Sg. — 2.   I, 

3.  - 


Pl. — 2.  I-te, 

3.  


go  thou. 


go  ye. 


thou  shall  go* 

I-tO, 

he  shall  go. 

I-t5te, 

ye  shall  go. 

eu-nt5, 

they  shall  go* 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres.  i-re. 

FuT.    i-ttir-um  esse. 

Perp.  I-v-isse  (I-sse). 

GERUND. 
eu-nd-I,  etc. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Pres.  ig-ns  (G.  eu-nt-is)* 
FuT.  i-tlir-us. 

SUPINE, 
i-tuin,  to  go. 


Remarks. — i.  Like  the  simple  verb  are  inflected  most  of  the  com- 
pounds, except  in  the  Perfect  system,  where  syncope  regularly  takes 
place  (see  131,  2).  V6n-e3,  I  am  for  sale,  and  per-e5, 1  perish,  serve  as 
passives  to  vSn-dO,  /  sell,  and  per-d5,  7  destroy,  whose  regular  passives 
occur  only  in  the  forms  vSnditus,  vSndendus,  and  perditus  (but  see  Hor., 
Sat.,  a.  6,  59).  Amb-i3, 1  solicit,  follows  the  fourth  conjugation  through- 
out, but  in  post-Ciceronian  writers  (Livy,  Tac,  Plin.  Min.)  shows  occa- 
sional forms  like  those  of  e5.  Some  compounds  show  occasionally  Fut. 
in  -earn  after  the  time  of  Seneca. 

2.  The  passive  of  the  simple  verb  is  found  only  in  the  impersonal 
forms  Itur,  Ibatur,  itum  est,  Irl  (in  combination  with  the  Supine).  But 
compounds  with  transitive  force  are  conjugated  regularly  ;  so,  prae- 
ter-eO  forms  praeter-eor,  -Iris,  Itur,  -Imur,  -Imini,  -euntur,  Ibar,  etc.,  -itus 
sum,  eram,  erS,  -euntor,  -Iter,  -Irl,  -eundus. 

3.    quire,  to  be  able;  nequlre,  to  be  unable. 

170.  (<^)  qiie-5,  I  am  able,  is  found  in  the  following  forms,  of  which 
those  in  parenthesis  are  unclassical,  occurring  in  early  and  late  Latin 
and  the  poets  ;  C^sar  uses  no  form  of  queO. 

Pr.  Indic.  que5,  (quis),  (quit),  quimus,  (quitis),  queunt.  Pr.  Subjv.  queam, 
queSs,  queat,  queamus,  queatis,  queant.  Impp.  (quibam),  (quirem).  Fut. 
(quIbS).  Pp.  quivl,  etc.;  quiverim,  etc.  Plupp.  quiveram,  e/c;  quivissem, 
etc.     FuT.  Pp.  quivers,  etc.     Pr.  Inp.  quire.     Pp.  quivisse.     Part.  qui6ns, 

{h)  neque-5,  I  am  unable,  has  the  same  forms,  all  of  which  seem  to  be 
classic  excepting  the  Future  Indicative,  which  is  not  cited. 
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4.  fer-re,  to  bear. 

171.  The  endings  beginning  with  t,  s,  and  r  are  added 
directly  to  the  root  (132).  Some  parts  are  supplied  by  tul- 
(tol-,  tla-). 

pBiN.  Parts  :  fer5,  ferre,  tull,  latum. 


ACTIVE 
INDICATIVE. 
Pres.  /  hear. 

Sg. — I.  fer-5,        Pl. — fer-i-mus, 

2.  fer-B,  fer-tis, 

3.  fer-t,  fer-u-nt. 


Xmpp.  fer6-ba-m,  I  was  hearing. 

FuT.  fera-m,      /  shall  hear, 

Perp.  tul-I,         /  have  home, 

Plupp.  tul-era-m. 

FuT.  Pp.  tul-er-5. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
/  he  hearing, 
Sg. — fera-m,  Pl.-— ferfi-mus, 

fera-8,  fera-tis, 

fera-t,  fera-nt. 

fer-re-m,  /  were  hearing, 

tul-eri-m. 
tul-isse-m. 


Sg. — 2.  fer, 

3.  

Pl.-— 2.  fer-te, 

3.  


IMPERATIVE. 
hear  thou, 

hear  ye. 


INFINITIVE. 
Pres.  fer-re. 
FuT.    la-tOr-um 
Perp.  tul-isse. 


fer-t5, 
fer-t5, 
fer-tSte, 


thou  shall  hear, 
he  shall  hear, 
ye  shall  hear. 


feru-ntS,      they  shall  hear, 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pres.  fer6-ns,     hearing. 
FuT.    la-ttlr-us. 


Pres. 


GERUND. 
fere-nd-I,  etc, 

PASSIVE. 

INDICATIVE. 
I  am  home. 
Sg.— I.  fer-o-r,     Pl.-- -feri-mur, 


Impp. 

FUT. 

Perp. 
Plupp. 
Put.  Pf. 


fer-ris, 
fer-tur, 

fer6-ba-r. 
fera-r. 
la-tus  sum. 
lS-tu8  eraia 
l&-tu8  erO. 


feri-mini, 
feru-ntur, 


SUPINE, 
la-tum  (t(o)ia-tum). 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
I  he  home, 
Sg.— fera-r,    Pl. — ferS-mur, 
fera-ris. 


ferS-tur, 
fer-re-r. 

la-tus  sim. 
lA-tu8  essem. 


fera-mini, 
fera-ntur. 
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IMPERATIVE. 
So. — 2.  fer-re,  he  thou  home.        fer-tor,        thou  shalt  he  home, 

3.  fer-tor,        he  shall  he  home, 

Pl. — 2.  feri-minl,     he  ye  home,  

3.  feni-ntor,     they  shall  he  home. 

INFINITIVE.  PARTICIPLE. 

pREs.       fer-rl,  to  he  home,  Pbrf.  la-t-us,  -a,  -um,  home. 

FuT.         la-tum  Irl.  GERUNDIVE. 

Pebp.       iS-tum  esse,  to  have  heen  home,         fere-nd-us. 

COMPOUNDS. 

af-fer-0,  af-fer-re,  at-tul-I,  al-la-tnm,  to  bear  to, 

au-fer-5,  au-fer-re,  abs-tul-I,  ab-ia-tum,  to  bear  away. 

c5n-fer-5,  c5n-fer-re,  con-tul-I,  col-la-tum,  to  collect. 

dif-fer-5,  dif-fer-re,  dis-tul-I,  dl-la-tum,  to  put  off. 

ef-fer-5,  ef-fer-re,  ex-tul-I,  6-la-tum,  to  carry  out. 

of-fer-0,  of-fer-re,  ob-tul-I,  ob-la-tum,  to  offer. 

Notes.- L  The  Pf.  tull  was  originally  reduplicated  te-tull.  See  134,  iii.,  155. 
Traces  of  this  are  seen  in  rettuU, 

2.  Suf-ferQ,  I  undergo,  has  the  Pf.  sus-tin-ul  (Bus-tul-L  sub-lS-tum,  being 
appropriated  to  toll-0).    (155.) 


5.  ed-ere,  to  eat, 

172.  In  certain  forms  the  endings  beginning  with  s,  t,  and 
r  are  added  directly  to  the  root  (132)  ;  d  before  s  (r)  is 
dropped  or  assimilated  (as  ss),  and  before  t  becomes  8. 

Prin.  Parts  :  ed5,  edere  (Ssse),  Sdl,  6suni, 

ACTIVE. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
/  eat.  I  he  eating. 

So.— I.  ed-6,  Pl.— edi-mus,  Sg.-— eda-m,        Pl. — eda-mus, 

2.  edi-s,  6-s,  edi-tis,  es-tis,  eda-s,  edS-tis, 

3.  edi-t,  6-Bt,  edu-nt.  eda-t,  eda-nt. 

Impp.  ed6-ba-m,    I  ate,  ede-re-m,  6s-se-m,  /  were  eating 

FuT.  eda-m. 

Pbrp.  6d-I.  ed-eri-m. 

Plupp.  Sd-era-m.  ed-isse-m. 

FuT.  Pp.  6d-er-0. 
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IMPERATIVE. 

So.- 

-2.  ede,  », 

eat  thou. 

edi-to,  5s-t5,           thou  shalt  eat. 

3.  

edi-to,  6s-t0,           he  shall  eat. 

Pl.- 

-2.  edi-te,  Ss-te, 

eat  ye. 

edi-t5te,  6s-t5te,     ye  shall  eat. 

3.  

edu-ntO,                 they  shall  eat 

INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

PRES. 

ede-re,  6s-se, 

to  eat. 

Prbs.    (edg-ns). 

FUT. 

Ss-Hr-um  esse. 

FuT.     6s-flr-uB. 

Pbrp. 

ed-isse. 

GERUND. 

SUPINE. 

ede-nd-I,  etc. 

Ss-um,  68-fl. 

PASSIVE. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  only  peculiarities  are  as  follows:  Pr.  Indie. 
Sing.  Third,  editur  and  Cstur.  Irapf.  Subjv.  Sing.  Third,  ederCtur  and 
fissStur.    The  Pf.  Part,  is  Ssus  and  the  Gerundive  edendus. 

Note.— In  the  Pr.  Subjv.  Active,  early  Latin  shows  edim,  edis,  edit,  edimus, 
editis,  edint.  Also  essoin  and  SssU  in  the  Sup.,  gssOrus  in  the  Fut.  Part.  Come- 
dere  also  shows  comestus  for  comSsus. 

6.  fl-eri,  to  hecome. 

173.  Fl-5  is  conjugated  in  the  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future, 
according  to  the  fourth  conjugation,  but  in  the  Subjunctive  Imperfect 
and  in  the  Infinitive  the  stem  is  increased  by  e ;  thus,  fi-e-rem,  /  were 
becoming;  fi-e-rl,  to  hecome.  In  these  forms  the  i  is  short,  but  else- 
where it  is  long  even  before  another  vowel. 

The  Infinitive  ends  in  -rl,  and  the  whole  Verb  in  the  Present-stera 
is  treated  as  the  Passive  to  faci5,  I  make.  The  rest  of  the  Passive  is 
formed  regularly  from  faciS. 

Prin.  Parts  :  flO,  fieri,  factus  sum. 


ACTIVE. 

PASSIVE. 

Pres.      faciO,        I  make. 

INDIC. 

f!5, 1  am  made,  I  become. 
fls,  fit  (flmns,  fitis),  flont. 

Impp.      faciebam,  I  made. 

fiebam,  /  was  madCy  J  became. 

Fut.       faciam,     /  shall  make 

}. 

flam,  /  shall  be  made  (become). 

Perp.      fScI. 

factus  sum. 

Plupp.    fSceram. 

factus  eram. 

Fut.  Pp.  f6cer5. 

factus  erO. 

SUBJV. 

flam,  flas,  flat,  etc. 

etc. 

fierem,  fierfis,  etc. 
INFINITIVE. 

Pbbs. 

fieri. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Perp. 

factum  esse,  to  have  become., 

(fl),            (fl-W). 

Fut. 

futtlTum  esse  or  fore. 

(fi-te). 

Fut.  Pp. 

factum  fore. 
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NoTBS.— 1.  Occasionally  in  early  Latin  the  form  fiere  is  found  for  the  Infinitive, 
which  indicates  that  the  verb  was  originally  active.  The  forms  fieri  and  flerem  are 
very  common  in  early  Latin,  along  with  the  normal  forms.  Of  the  forms  in  parenthe- 
sis fimus  and  fitis  do  not  certainly  occur,  and  the  Imperative  forms  are  early.  Pas- 
sive forms  of  fi3  are  very  rare  ;  never  in  Plautus  or  Terence. 

2.  The  compounds  of  faciS  with  Prepositions  change  the  a  of  the  stem  into  i,  and 
form  the  Passive  in  classical  Latin  regularly  from  the  same  stem  :  perficiS,  /  achieve. 
Pass,  perficior ;  interficiS,  Pass,  interficior,  lam  destroyed.  But  interfieri,  cOn- 
fierent,  cSnflerl,  and  several  other  forms  are  found  in  early  Latin,  and  occasionally 
in  classical  times.  When  compounded  with  words  other  than  prepositions,  faciQ 
retains  its  a,  and  uses  flQ  as  its  Passive  : 

patefaciS,  Hay  open^  Pass.  pateflS ;  calefaciS,  Iwarm^  Pass.  calefiO. 
For  the  accent,  see  15,  2,  r.  2. 

174.  7.  vel-le,  to  he  toilling. 

nolle,  to  he  unwilling  ;  malle,  to  he  willing  rather. 

Prin.  Parts  :  vol9)  velle,  volul ;  n515,  nOlle,  n51ul ;  mal5,  malle,  mSlnl 


Prbs. 

volO, 

vis. 

vult, 

volumtis, 

vultis, 

volunt. 

iMPr. 

volebam, 

FUT. 

volam. 

voles,  etc. 

Pbrp. 

volul, 

Plupp. 

volueram. 

FuT.  Pr. 

.  voluerO, 

PRES. 

velim, 

veils, 

velit, 

vellmus, 

veUtis, 

velint. 

Impp. 

vellem. 

Perp. 

voluerim, 

Plupp. 

voloissexiii 

INDICATIVE. 

n015. 

mal9. 

n5n  vis. 

mavis. 

nSn  vult. 

mSvult, 

nSlumus, 

malumus, 

nQn  vultis, 

mavultiSi 

nSlunt. 

mSlunt. 

nOlSbam, 

malSbam. 

nOlam, 

malam. 

nOlSs,  etc. 

males,  etc. 

nOluI, 

malul,  etc. 

nOlueram, 

malueram,  etOs, 

nSluerO, 

maluerS,  etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

nSlim, 

malim, 

nOlis, 

malls. 

noUt, 

malit, 

nOlImus, 

mallmus, 

nOlItis, 

malltis. 

nolint. 

mSlint. 

noUem, 

mSllem. 

nOluerim, 

maluerim,  etc^ 

ndluissem, 

mSluissem,  etc. 
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IMPV.  Sg.— nOU,  nOlItO. 

Pl.— nOlIte,  nOliWte,  nDluntO. 

INF.  Pr.  velle,  nolle,  malle. 

Pf.  voluisse,  nOluisse,  maluisse. 

PART.      vol6ns,  nOlfins. 

Notes.— 1.  To  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  occasionally  later,  volt,  VOltis,  are  employed 
for  vult,  vultis.  In  familiar  language  si  vis,  sl  vultis,  were  contracted  to  sIS, 
sultis  ;  vis  was  further  combined  with  -ne  into  vin. 

2.  N515  is  a  contraction  of  nevoid  (=  nSn  vol5),  and  in  early  Latin  we  find,  along 
with  the  forms  given  above,  also  nevis,  nevolt ;  also  occasionally  we  find  nOn  veils, 
nOn  velit,  nOn  velint,  n3n  vellem,  for  nQlIs,  etc;  but  the  feeling  is  slightly  different. 

3.  Mal5  =  ma  V0l5,  from  magdnage,  inagis)-V0l5.  Frequently  in  Plaut.,  but 
rarely  in  Ter.,  we  find  mavolQ,  mavolunt,  ma  volet,  mavelim,  -Is,  -it,  ma  vellem, 
instead  of  mSlO,  malim,  malls,  etc. 
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I.  aio,  I  say  aye, 

INDIC    pREs.  Sg. — I.  aiS,  2.  ais,  3.  ait, 

Impp.  aiebam,  etc. 

Perp.  3-  ait* 

SUBJV.  Pres.  Sg.—  2.  Sias,        3.  aiat, 

PART.    ai6ns  (as  adj.),  affirmative.  IMPV.  al. 


Pl. — 3.  fiiont. 


3.  Slant. 


Note.— In  early  Latin  ain  (=  aisne  1)  was  scanned  often  as  a  monosyllable  ;  and 
in  the  Impf .,  ^bam,  aiblto,  Slbat,  Sibant  were  frequently  employed  along  with  the 
normal  forms.  The  Impv.  is  rare,  and  found  only  in  early  Latin.  Pr.  Subjv.  aiam  is 
emended  into  Pl.,  Ep.^  281. 


2.  inquam,  /  say,  quoth  I. 


3.  inquit. 
3.  inquiunt. 
3.  inquiebat. 
3.  inquiet. 
3.  inquit. 


INDIC.    Pres.    Sg, — I.  inquam,          2.  inquis, 

Pl.— I.  inquimus,       2.  inquitis, 
Impp.     Sg.— 

Put.      Sg. —  2.  inqui$8, 

Perp.    Sg. — I.  inquil,             2.  inquisti, 

IMPV.  inque,  inquitO. 

3.  fa-ri,  to  speak. 

INDIC.  Pres.  fStuT.    Put.  fSbor,  filbitur.    Perp.  fatus  sum,  etc.    IMPV.  fSre. 
PART.  Pres.   fSns,  fantis,  fanti,  fantem.     GEB.  fandl,  fandO.     SUP.   f&tfl. 

Note.— In  addition  to  these,  compounds  show  also  Pres.  :  -fSris,  -fSmur,  -^minl, 
-fantur ;  Impp.  :  -fabar,  -fabantur ;  Put.  :  -fSbere,  -fUbimur ;  Part.  :  -fante 
and  others.  These  forms,  as  well  as  the  uncompounded  forms,  though  occasionally 
found  in  prose,  are  peculiar  to  the  poets  until  post-Augnstan  times.  The  Pf.  Part,  iii 
sometimes  used  passively ;  so  especially  fStam,/a^e  ;  efffttUB,  deHgnated* 
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4.  have-re  (av6-re),  salve-ra 

IMPV.  have,  salve,  salvSbis,  hail  thou  f 

liavetO,  salvetO. 

liavSte,  salvete,  hail  ye  / 

INF.     havSre,  salvSre. 

Corresponding  to  these  are  the  forms  of  valere,  viz.:  valfi,  valStfl^ 
valere,  farewelL 

5.  coepiy  memini,  5di,  novl. 

In  use  only  in  the  Perfect-stem  are  coepi,  /  have  begun,  which  serves 
as  a  Perfect  to  incipiS,  and  meminl)  /  remember ,  Qdl,  /  hate,  n5vl  (from 
nSscO,  see  131,  3,  140),  /  knowy  am  aware,  cOnsuSvI  (from  consudscd),  1 
am  wonty  which  have  the  force  of  Presents. 

a,  INDIC.  ooepi,         I  have  begun,        SUBJV.  coeperim. 

coeperam.  coepissem. 

coeperO.  inf.        coepisse,    to  have  begun. 

Note.— Early  Latin  shows  coepiS,  coepiSS)  coepiat,  coepiani)  coepere,  coeperet. 

Future  Participle  coepttlrus  is  Post- Augustan.    Incfipl  is  ante-classical. 

Passive  forms  coeptus  sum,  ^tc.^  occur  with  the  same  meaning  in  combination  with 
a  Passive  Infinitive.    See  428,  n.  3. 

b.  INDIC.  meminl,         I  remember.      SUBJV.  meminerim. 

memineram,  meminissem. 

meminerO.  INF.       meminisse,     to  rememben 

IMPV.    Sg. — memento.  Pl. — mementOte. 

c.  INDIC.  5dl,          I  hate.  SUBJV.  Sderim. 

Oderam.  Odissem. 

OderO.  INF.       Odisse,    to  hate, 

FUT.  PART.  Osflrus. 

NoTB.— Occasionally  in  early  Latin,  the  poets,  and  later  prose,  deponent  forms  of  the 
Perfect  are  found,  Osus  sum,  etc.    For  the  Passive  the  phrase  odi5  esse  is  used. 

d,  INDIC.  nSvI.  SUBJV.  nSverim  (nOrim). 

nQveram  (nOram).  nOvissem  (nOssem). 

nOverO  (nOrO).  INF.       nOvisse  (nOsse)      to  knotn 

6.  cedOy  quaesS. 

Other  defective  forms  are  : 

Sg.— cedo,       give  !  (old  Impv.)  Pl.— cette. 

INDIC.  Pres.  quaesO,  pteaae  (i.  e.,  I  seek,  beg),  quaesumus. 

Note.— Other  forms  of  quaes9  are  found  occasionally  in  early  Latin,  and  sporadl 
cally  in  Cic,  Siix.,  and  later  ;  the  Pf.  forms  have  been  attached  to  quaerere,  187,  c. 
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176.  By  the  formation  of  words  is  meant  the  way  in  which 
stems  are  made  of  roots,  new  stems  of  old,  and  in  which 
words  are  compounded. 

177.  All  roots  of  the  Latin  language  are  probably  mono 
syllabic.  *    They  can  be  ascertained  only  by  scientific  analysis. 

The  difference  between  Root  and  Stem  has  been  set  forth  in  25,  nn. 
Sometimes  the  Stem  is  the  same  as  the  Root ;  so  especially  in  the  Root 
Verbs  (132).     But  it  is  usually  different. 

178.  Words  are  either  simple  or  compound. 

A  simple  word  is  one  that  is  formed  from  a  single  root : 
sol,  sun;  sta-re,  stand,  stay. 

A  compound  word  is  one  that  is  made  up  of  two  or  more 
roots  :  s61-stiti-um,  sun-staying,  solstice. 

A.— Simple  Words. 

179.  Simple  words  are  partly  priinitive,  partly  derivative 
or  secondary. 

1.  Primitive  words  come  from  the  root,  and  as  this  usually  appears 
in  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb-stem,  primitive  words  are  called 
verbals.  Examples  are  the  root-verbal  forms  (134,  n.,  132,  135,  i.), 
some  substantives  of  the  third  declension,  as  dux  (duc-s),  leader,  root 
duo  (see  183,  i),  many  substantives  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
declensions,  as  :  sorlb-a  (scrlbO,  /  write),  scribe. 

2.  Derivative  words  are  formed  from  a  noun-stem  ;  hence  called 
denominatives  :  vetus-tas,  age,  from  vetes-  (N*.  vetus),  old. 

Note.— Denominative  verbs  include  many  verbs  which  cannot  definitely  be  referred 
to  any  substantive ;  such  as  many  frequentatives  and  intensives.  In  its  narrower  sig- 
nification the  term  refers  to  the  special  class  of  verbs  made  from  substantives  in  use. 

180.  Substantives  are  generally  formed  by  means  of  a  suf- 
fix. A  suffix  is  an  addition  to  a  stem,  and  serves  to  define  its 
meaning  or  show  its  relations.  So  from  the  verbal  stem  scrlb- 
(8crlb5y  Iivrite)  comes  scrip-tor,  writ-er;  scrlp-ti5(n),  writ-ing. 

♦  The  theory  of  monosyllabic  roots  is  adopted  here  as  being  somewhat  more  con- 
venient than  the  theory  of  polysyllabic  roots,  now  held  by  some  important  scholars. 
Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  actual  existence  of  mere  roots  can  be  assumed 
only  for  a  very  early  period  in  the  development  of  language,  long  before  the  indepei^ 
dent  existence  of  Latin. 
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Suffixes  are  either  primary  or  secondary,  A  primary  suffix  is  one 
added  to  a  root  (or  verb  stem)  to  form  primitive  words.  A  secondary- 
suffix  is  one  used  in  the  formation  of  derivative  words.  Thus,  -tor  in 
sorlp-tor  is  a  primary  suffix  ;  -tas  in  vetus-tas  is  secondary. 

Notes. — 1.  By  the  fading  out  of  the  difference  between  primary  and  secondary  suf- 
fixes, primary  suffixes  come  to  be  used  sometimes  to  form  secondary  derivatives. 

2.  Consonant  stems  before  consonant  suffixes  undergo  the  usual  changes  (9).  Sd 
8CrIb-tor  becomes  scrip-tor ;  r5g-s  becomes  rSx.  Stems  are  sometimes  extended  by 
a  vowel,  usually  i,  less  often  u,  to  facilitate  pronunciation  :  val-i-du8,  strong ;  doc« 
u-mentum,  woof;  sometimes  they  change  the  stem  vowel :  teg,  cover  ;  tog-a,  toga  ; 
tug-urium,  hut. 

3.  Vowel  stems  lengthen  the  final  vowel :  acu-,  sharpen ;  acU-men,  sharp  party 
point. 

The  final  vowel  often  disappears  before  the  suffix  :  opta~,  cTwose  ;  opt-i5)  choice. 

181.  FORMATION    OF    SUBSTANTIVES. 

The  suffixes,  as  applied  to  various  roots,  have  often  special  func- 
tions, and  form  words  of  definite  meaning.  The  most  important  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Agency  is  indicated  by 

-tor,  "trie  (N.  tor  (m.),  trix  (/.)):  ama-tor,  lover;  vic-trix,  con- 
queress  ;  occasionally  -ter  (N.  ter,  G.  -tri)  :  ar-bi-ter  (r=  ad  +  ba,  step\ 
umpire;  -on  (N.  6,  G.  5nis):  com-hih-^  { fellow-drinker),  boon  compan- 
ion; occasionally -o,  -a  (N.  -us, -a)  :  serv-os,  slave;  scrlb-a,  scrihe; 
~bnOf  -ona  (N.  9nu-s,  -5na) :  col-Onu-s,  settler ;  -(i)t  (N.  es,  G.  itis) : 
mll-es,  soldier,  and  a  few  others. 

2.  Action,  Activity,  and  Event  are  indicated  by 

a.  "tu  (N.  tu-s,  su-s,  G.  -us)  :  ad-ven-tus,  arrival ;  -trt-na  (N. 
trina) ;  doc-trlna,  instruction;  -In-a  (N.  -Ina)  :  rap-Ina,  rapine;  "men 
(N.  men,  G.  min-is) :  ag-men,  train;  "tnento  (N.  mentum) :  tor-mentu-m, 
torture;  "C'la  {ella) :  loqu-Sla,  speech;  quer-6la,  complaint;  •einio 
(N.  -u-m) :  latrS-ciniu-m,  highway  robbery;  'tnbnio^  "fnbnia  (N. 
mSnia,  mQniu-m)  :  queri-mOnia,  complaint ;  tSsti-moniu-m,  testimony, 

b.  Abstracts,  Masculine  :  -o.<5-  (N.  -or,  G.  -5r-is) :  ang-or,  anguish^ 
Feminine  :  -on  (N.  dO,  gO,  G.  in-is) :  imS-gS,  image ;  cup-I-d3,  desire ; 
-ia  :  audSc-ia,  boldness ;  -ion  (N.  io) :  leg-io,  legion;  -tia  :  avari-tia, 
avarice;  collateral  are  some  with  Nom.  in  -ties,  as  diiri-ti6s,  hard- 
ness;  -tion  (N.  tiS,  siQ) :  amb-i-tiO,  ambition ;  c5n-fu-sio,  confusion;  -tat 
(N.  tSs) :  aequali-tas,  equality;  -tura  :  pic-t^a,  painting;  -tut-  (N.  tfis, 
bus):  iuven-tus,  youth;  -tu  (su)  (N.  tu-s,  su-s),  s5n-su8,  perception; 
-tudon  (N.  tud-5,  G.  -inis):  aegri-ttldS,  sickness  of  heart.  Neuter:  -tio 
(N.  tiu-m) :  servi-tiu-m,  bondage, 

3.  An  Artisan  or  Tradesman  is  indicated  by 
^ario  (N.  Sriu-s) :  argent-Sriu-s,  money  changer. 
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4«  The  Trade  is  indicated  by 

"dria  :  argent-aria,  silver  mine,  bank 

5.  The  Locality  of  the  work  (or  trade)  is  indicated  by 

-drio  (N.  ariu-m) :  s6min-ariu-m,  seed-plot ;  ^bnlo  (N.  6niu-m) :  full- 
5nium,  fuller's  shop;  -Ina  :  offic-ina,  workshop;  -crOf  ^culo  (N.  -cru-m, 
-culu-m) :  lava-cru-m,  bath ;  -trltio,  ^trina  (N.  trina,  trinu-m) :  bu- 
trlna,  shoemaker's  shop  ;  pis-trlnu-m,  mill, 

6.  Instrument  and  Means  are  indicated  by 

"brOf  --bra  (N.  bra,  bru-m) :  li-bra,  balance  ;  cri-brum,  sieve;  -crOf 
"Culo  (N.  cru-m,  culu-m) :  ba-culu-m,  walking  stick;  -lOf  ~la  (N.  -la, 
-lu-m) :  pMa,  pillar  ;  t6-lu-m,  iveapon;  ^ulo,  -ula  (N.  ulu-s,  ula,  ulu-m) : 
cap-ulu-8,  handle;  r6g-ula,  rule;  cing-ulu-m,  girdle;  "tnento  (N. 
mentu-m):  al-i-mentu-m,  nourishment;  -tro^  ~tra  (N.  tra,  tru-m): 
fenes-tra,  window  ;  ara-tru-m,  plough, 

7.  Relationship  is  indicated  by 

"ter  (N.  ter,  G.  tr-is) :  y^'teT^  father;  ma-ter,  mother, 

8.  Condition  or  Relation  by 

"ina :  discipl-Ina,  discipline;  medic-Ina,  medicine,, 

9.  Function  is  indicated  by 
"fura  (sura) :  cul-tura,  cultivation, 

10.  Offi.ce  is  indicated  by 

^dtu  (N.  fitus,  G.  fitiis) :  cSnsul-atus,  consulship;  "tura  ("Sura)  I 
dictS-ttira,  dictatorship, 

11.  Dense  Groivths  are  indicated  by 

-eto  (N.  6tu-m) :  murt-6tu-m,  myrtle  grove;  "to  (N.  tu-m) :  virgol- 
ttt-m,  brushwood. 

12.  Diminutives  are  indicated  by 

-lOf  --la  (N.  lu-s,  etc.\  before  which  a  liquid  is  assimilated  (9,  3) : 
(ager),  agel-lu-s,  little  field  ;  (tabul-a),  tabel-la,  tablet ;  (coron-a),  corOl-lai 
chaplet;  Catul-lu-s  (=  Caton-lu-s) ;  homul-lu-s  (=  hom6n-lu-s),  manikin; 
"Olo^  "Ulo  :  olo  after  e,  i,  v,  otherwise  -ulo  (N.  olu-s,  ola,  ulu-s,  ula) : 
(alve-us),  alve-olu-s,  little  hollow;  (ftli-a),  flli-ola,  little  daughter  ;  (valv-a), 
valv-olae,  pod  (little  flaps);  (circu-s),  circ-ulu-s,  little  ring,  ^culo^  "CUla 
(N.  culu-8,  c/c),  after  e,  1,  u,  and  consonant  stems  :  (spSs),  spe-cula,  slight 
hope;  (amni-s),  amni-culu-s,  streamlet;  (versu-s),  versi-culu-s,  versicle; 
(homo,  homin-),  homun-culu-s,  manikin  ;  (flSs),  flOs-culu-s,  floweret ;  (cor, 
cord-),  cor-culu-m,  dear  heart. 

Note.— Diminutiyes  have,  as  a  rale,  the  gender  of  their  primltivee.  Exceptloiui 
fure  somvtiinee  due  to  difference  in  Bignification. 
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182.  FORMATION    OF    ADJECTIVES. 

The  significance  of  the  most  important  adjective  suffixes,  which  are 
often  identical  with  the  substantive  suffixes,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Action  is  indicated  by 

-bundOf  -bunda  :  cuncta-bundu-s,  lingering.  Repeated  action  by 
'UlOf  "Ula  :  cr6d-ulu-s,  quick  to  believe;  quer-ulu-s,  complaining.  Pas- 
sive action  is  indicated  by  'bili  :  ama-bili-s,  lovable;  vend-i-bili-s,  to  be 
sold, 

2.  Capojcity  and  Inclination  are  indicated  by 

'CundOf  -cunda :  fi-cundu-s,  of  ready  speech ;  ver6-cundu-a^ 
modest.  Passive  Capacity  by  -Hi  :  ag-ili-s,  readily  moved,  quick, 
doc-ili-S)  teachable.  The  Capacity  and  Resulting  Condition  by  -tili  ; 
duc-tili-s,  ductile  ;  fic-tili-s,  capable  of  being  moulded,  of  clay, 

3.  Tendency  is  indicated  by 

^aci  (N.  ax) :  aud-ax,  bold  ;  rap-Sx,  greedy, 

4.  Likeness  and  Composition  or  Material  are  itidicated  by 

-aceo,  -dcea  :  arundin-Sceu-s,  reedy  ;  cr6t-aceu-s,  chalky;  -icio  l 
later-iciu-s,  made  of  brick;  -nOf  ~na  :  acer-nu-s,  of  maple;  -iieo^ 
-nea  :  ae-neu-s,  brazen, 

5.  Belonging  to  is  indicated  by 

'iOf  "ia  :  imperatOr-iu-s,  belongirig  to  a  general ;  -icio,  ~icia  : 
aedll-iciu-s,  belonging  to  an  cedile;  -dno,  -ana  :  hUm-anu-s,  human; 
urb-Snu-s,  urbane,  city, 

6.  Appurtenance  and  Medium  are  indicated  by 

-ticOf  "tica  :  aqua-ticu-s,  aquatic  ;  'till-  :  aqua-tili-8,  aquatic ; 
pltlma-tili-s,  (embroidered)  like  feathers, 

7.  Origin  is  indicated  by 

"iOf  ~ia  :  Corngl-ia  (I6x),  Corinth-iu-s  ;  -dno,  -dna^  -Ino^  -Ina  : 
BOm-anu-s,  Lat-Inu-s. 

8.  Time  is  indicated  by 

"tino,  -tina  :  crfis-tinu-s,  of  to-morrow;  'ferno^  sterna  :  hes- 
ternu-s,  of  yesterday;  -urno,  -urna  :  noct-umu-s,  by  night;  ^tlno, 
"tina  :  mfttti-tlnu-s,  of  early  morning, 

9.  Locality,  where,  whence,  is  indicated  by 

^ia  :  Oall-ia,  Oaul ;  -tlno :  intes-tlnu-s,  inner,  intestine;  ^ensi  : 
eirc-ensi-d,  from  the  circus  ;  Sicili-6nsi-s,  Sicilian ;  "dti  (N.  -Ss)  :  ctli- 
in,  of  what  country  f 
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10.  Fulness  is  indicated  by 

'OHOf  ^osa  :  anim-Osu-s,  full  of  spirit ;  verb-Osu-s,  wordy  ;  'lento, 
lent  a  :  sangpiin-o-lentu-s,  bloody  ;  op-u-lentu-s,  with  abundant  means. 

11.  Descent  and  Relationship  are  indicated  in  Latin  mainly  by  Greek 
adjectives,  made  by  the  addition  of  Greek  suffixes  to  proper  names. 
These  suffixes  are 

M.  'ides  (G.  idae),  F.  -is  (G.  idis),  from  Nominatives  in  us,  or,  Ob, 
and  s  preceded  by  a  consonant  ;  M.  -Ides  (G.  Idae),  F.  ^eis  (G.  Sidis), 
from  Nominatives  in  -eus  ;  M.  -ades  (G.  adae),  F.  -eis  (G.  6idis),  from 
Nominatives  in  Ss  (G.  ae)  and  -68  (G.  -ae)  ;  M.  -iades  (G.  iadae),  F. 
-das  (G.  iadis),  from  Nominatives  in  ius,  6s,  6n,  o  ;  F.  -me,  from  Nom- 
inatives in  -us  and  -eus ;  F.  -ionef  from  Nominatives  in  ius  :  (Tantalus) 
Tantal-id6s,  son  of  Tantalus  ;  Tantal-is,  daughter  of  Tantalus  ;  (Pelops) 
Felopid6s ;  (Th6s-eus)  Th6s-Id6s,  Th6s6is ;  (Aen6a8)  Aene-ad6s  (Aeneadae  also) ; 
(LSert6s)  LSert-iad6s  ;  (NeptOnus)  Kept1in-In6 ;  (Acrisius)  Acrisi5n6,  etc. 

12.  Diminutive  adjectives  are  formed  by  the  same  suffixes  as 
diminutive  substantives  (181,  12)  :  albus,  white,  alhu-luBy  whitish  ;  miser, 
wretched,  mis-ellus,  poor  (little)  ;  Seer,  sharp,  ficri-culu-s,  somewhat  sharp. 

183.         SUBSTANTIVES    WITHOUT   SUFFIXES. 
(Root  Substantives.) 

A  few  substantives  are  formed  from  roots  without  a  suffix  : 

1.  With  weak  root  :  duc-s  (dux),  leader,  from  root  due,  lead;  nec-f 
(nex),  killing,  from  root  nee,  kill. 

2.  With  strong  root  :  Itlc-s  (Ittx),  light,  from  root  Ifle,  light ;  r6g-» 
(r6x),  king,  from  root  r6g,  rule. 

3.  With  reduplication  :  car-oer,  jail ;  mar-mor,  marble ;  mur-mur| 
murmur, 

THE    SUFFIXES    IN    DETAIL. 

184  Vowels. 

"O,  -a  (N.  u-8,  a,  u-m).  Primary  and  secondary  adjectives,  and 
primary  substantives.  The  primary  adjectives  resemble  somewhat 
active  participles  in  meaning  ;  fer-u-s,  wild  ;  vag-u-s,  wandering.  Sec- 
ondary are  especially  adjectives  in  -Qrus,  as  dec-5ru-s,  graceful,  from 
decor,  grace,  and  many  others.  Masculine  substantives  in  -u-s  are  often 
nouns  of  agency,  sometimes  nomina  dctidnis  and  concretes  therefrom; 
coqu-o-8,  cook  ;  rog-u-s,  pyre.  Those  in  -a  (fi)  are  regularly  nomina  agen- 
tis,  especially  in  composition  ;  scrlb-a,  scribe ;  agpri-cola,  husbandma/n 
(land-tiller).  Feminines  are  in  -0  (which  are  principally  names  of 
trees :  pir-us,  pear  tree)  and  in  -a :  lup-a,  she-wolf  as  well  as  lup-a-s. 
Neuters  are  those  in  -u-m,  especially  names  of  fruits  :  {dr-u-m,  pear. 
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-i  (N.  i-s,  e).  Substantives  :  M .  orb-i-s,  circle  ;  pi8C-i-s,  fish^  etc. ; 
P.  av-i-s,  bird  ;  nSv-i-s,  ship  ;  N.  mar-e,  sea  ;  conclav-e,  room.  Adjec- 
tives :  dulc-i-s,  sweet ;  turp-i-s,  ugly. 

Note.— In  adjectives  especially,  i  is  often  weakened  from  -o,  as  inermis  and  iner- 
mus,  etc.  Sometimes  in  substantives  the  Norn,  shows  Ss  instead  of  is,  as  caedSs  and 
caedis,  etc, 

^iOf  "ia  (N.  iu-s,  ia,  iu-m). — i.  This  is  the  principal  secondary  suf- 
fix, and  is  found  in  many  combinations  ;  but  it  is  also  found  a«  prim- 
ary in  substantives:  M.  gen-iu-s,  genius;  glad-iu-s,  sword;  F.  pluv-ia, 
rain;  tib-ia,  fife;  N.  fol-iu-m,  leaf;  od-iu-m,  hate;  and  in  adjectives 
ex-im-iu-s,  pre-eminent  {taken  oul)  ;  sauc-iu-s,  wounded ^  pluv-iu-s,  rainy, 

2.  The  sufRx  occurs  as  secondary  in  the  forms  -6io  (-aeo),  -io,  eo,  io,  in 
a  large  number  of  Gentile  names  :  Flav-6iu-s,  Flav-iu-s  ;  Luc-6iu-s,  LUc- 
lu-s,  LUc-iu-s  ;  similar  to  these  are  those  in  ed-iu-s,  id-iu-s,  id-iu-s,  -6l-iu-8, 
Il-iu-s,  as  Ltic-id-iu-s,  Com-6l-iu-s,  Ltic-Il-iu-s.  Also  in  some  adjectives  of 
material  in  eu-s,  as  aur-eu-s,  golden  ;  ferr-eu-s,  iron.  It  occurs,  moreover, 
in  many  compound  adjective  and  substantive  endings,  to  be  discussed 
later,  and  in  many  abstract  substantives  in  -antia,  -entia,  as  abund- 
ant-ia,  abundance  ;  sci-ent-ia,  knowledge ,  etc. 

Note.— Instead  of  -ia,  we  find  -ea  in  a  few  words  :  cav-ea,  cage  ;  cochl-ea,  snail 

-u  (N.  u-s,  u).  M.  arc-u-s,  bow  ;  cnrr-u-s,  chariot ;  F.  ac-u-s,  needle  ; 
man-u-s,  hand;  N.  gel-li,  frost;  gen-u,  knee.  Secondary  is  socr-u-s, 
mother-in-law.  This  suffix  is  found  occasionally  in  adjectives  com- 
pounded with  manus,  as  centi-manus,  hundred-handed  ;  also  in  the  form 
-tii  in  a  few  adjectives,  as  ten-ui-s,  thin. 

Note. — The  suffix  -o  often  alternates  with  -u. 

"UOf  ~ua  (N.  uo-s,  ua,  uo-m).  Primary  and  secondary  substantives 
and  adjectives.  Primary  :  M.  eq-uo-s,  horse ;  F.  al-vo-s,  belly ;  N. 
BT'TO-my field ;  par-vo-s,  small.  Secondary  :  M.  patr-uo-c,  uncle;  cer-vo-s, 
stag  ;  F.  ian-ua,  gate  ;  cem-uo-s,  stooping  ;  aestl-vo-s,  of  the  summer. 

Note.— Ivo-S  is  found  in  voc-Ivo-s  (vacuos),  rediv-Ivo-S,  etc.  -vo  is  weakened 
to  -vi  in  pel-vi-s,  basin, 

185.  Suffixes   with   Gutturals. 

1.  -CO,  -ca  (N.  cu-s,  ca,  cu-m).  This  forms  both  adjectives  and 
substantives,  but  is  usually  secondary.  As  primary  it  is  found  in  : 
io-cu-s,  y^s^  ;  lO'CM'S,  place  ;  as  secondary  in  :  medi-ca-Sy  physician  ;  ped- 
i-ca,  fetter.  Adjectives  are  primary  :  cas-cu-s,  very  old  ;  or  secondary  : 
civi-cu-s,  civic. 

2.  -aco,  -aca  (N.  ficu-s,  Sea,  ficu-m).  Primary  in  clo-5ca,  sewer; 
secondary  in  ver-ben-fica,  vervain,  and  in  adjectives,  as  mer-&cvL-By  pure^ 
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3.  "IcOf  "tea  (N.  Icu-s,  Ica,  Icu-m).  In  substantives,  such  as  :  M. 
umbil-Icu-s,  navel ;  F.  lect-Ica,  litter  ;  nrt-Ica,  nettle.  In  adjectives,  as  : 
am-Icu-s,  friendly y  etc, 

4.  -iicOf  -uca  (N.  ucu-s,  fica,  ticu-m).  Primary  in  the  adjectives  : 
cad-ticu-s,  tottering ;  mand-ucu-s,  voracious  ;  secondary  in  alb-acu-s,  as- 
phodel ;  and  in  substantives  *n  -Uca,  as  6r-uca,  caterpillar  ;  verr-Clca,  wart. 

Note.— Similar  is  the  secondary  suffix  -inquo  in  long-inquo-S,  distant;  pro- 
pinquo-s,  near. 

5.  -ac  (N.  Sx)  forms  substantives  and  adjectives  ;  the  latter  ^n- 
l)ressing  inclinatio7U  Primary:  aud-ax,  ^oZc? ;  fug-AXf  fleeing.  Second- 
ary :  F.  fom-ax,  furnace  ;  llm-ax,  snail ;  v6r-ax,  truthful, 

6.  -ec  (N.  6x)  is  found  in  verv-6x,  wether. 

7.  -ic  (N.  ex)  forms  a  number  of  substantives  that  are  mainly  mas- 
culine,  except  names  of  plants  and  trees.  Primary  :  M.  ap-ex,  point ; 
cort-eX)  harh  ;  F.  Il-ex,  holm-oak.     Secondary  :  F.  imbr-ex,  gutter-tile, 

8.  -tc  (N.  Ix)  forms  substantives  and  adjectives.  Primary  :  F.  rad- 
ix, root ;  f^l-Ix,  happy.  Secondary  ;  com-Ix,  crow^  and  f eminines  in 
-trix. 

9.  -de  (N.  ox)  is  found  in  the  substantive  cel-dx,  yacht,  and  in  a 
number  of  adjectives  :  atr-5x,  ferocious. 

10.  -dceOf  -dcea  (N.  Sceu-s,  acea,  ficeu-m),  forms  adjectives  of 

material  or  likeness  :  cr6t-aceu-s,  chalk-like. 

Note.— Notice  also  the  suffix  -ac-io,  especially  in  proper  names  :  V6r-5cia. 

11.  -ic-eo^  -ic-io  (N.  iceu-s,  etc^  iciu-s,  etc.),  form  adjectives  in- 
dicating material,  the  latter  suffix  also  some  indicating  relation :  palm- 
iceu-s,  of  palms  ;  tribun-iciu-s,  proceeding  from  a  tribune. 

12.  -ic-io  (N.  Iciu-s,  etc.)  is  found  in  nov-Iciu-s,  new,  and  in  words 
of  participial  meaning  coming  from  forms  in  -to,  as  advent-Iciu-s, 
8tra7iger. 

13.  -tic-co,  "UC'-iOf  occurs  in  pann-Gceu-s  or  pann-ticia-s. 

14.  -ci-no  and  ci-n^-io  occur  (perhaps)  in  vati-cinu-s,  prophetic, 
and  in  some  secondary  neuter  substantives,  which  denote  action  or 
event,  as  latr5-ciniu-m,  robbery. 

15.  -crOf  'Crif  -clo^  -culo  (N.  cer,  oris,  clu-m,  culu-m)  are  found 
in  some  adjectives  with  participial  force,  and  in  a  few  neuter  substan- 
tives indicating  instrument  or  locality;  as  ala-cer,  quick;  medio-cris, 
mediocre  ;  peri-clum  (-culu-m),  danger  ;  ba-culu-m,  stick  (also  m.)  ;  sepul- 
crum,  grave.  Also  the  primary  rldi-culu-s,  laughable,  and  the  secondary 
anni-culu-8,  age.d. 
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186.  Suffixes  with  a  Dental. 

1.  -cf  (N.  (d)8).  Substantives  only  :  fraxL-Bf  cheatery  ;  merc^-B^  pay ; 
cUftO-s,  guard. 

2.  ~dOf  "di  (N.  du-s,  etCy  di-s).  A  secondary  suffix  used  especially 
for  the  formation  of  adjectives  :  frlg-i-du-s,  cold  ;  vir-i-diS)  blooming, 

3.  "to  {-so)  (N.  tu-s,  ta,  tu-m).  This  forms  substantives  and  ad- 
jectives, and  is  both  primary  and  secondary.  Primary  :  M.  cub-i-tu-s, 
elbow;  dig-i-tus,  .^n^er  ;  also  substantives  in  -ta  after  Greek  analogy  : 
po9-ta,  poet ;  F.  has-ta,  spear ;  am-i-ta,  aunt ;  N.  la-tu-ni)  mud ;  tec- 
tum, roof ;  VL'P'tTi'Sf  fit ;  be£-tu-s,  blessed.  Secondary  :  M.  nau-ta,  sailor  ; 
F.  iaven-ta,  youth  ;  N.  dense  growths  in  6-tu-m :  frutic-6-tu-in,  copse ; 
itts-tu-Bj/ws/;  and  passive  adjectives  like  barb-a-tus,  bearded. 

4.  -fi  {"Si)  [N.  tis  (sis)]  forms  primary  and  secondary  substantives 
and  adjectives.  Primary  :  M.  fus-ti-s,  club  ;  cas-si-s,  hunting-net ;  F. 
GU-ti-8,  skin  ;  si-ti-s,  thirst ;  for-ti-s,  brave  ;  ml-ti-s,  mild.  Secondary  : 
(i)  in  adjectives  and  substantives  indicating  home^  origin^  usually 
preceded  by  S,  I,  more  rarely  S :  Camer-s  (Camer-ti-s), /rom  Camerinum; 
ArpInS-s  (Arplna-ti-s),  of  Arpinum  ;  nostr-as,  from  our  country  ;  (2)  in 
the  form  -6nsi  (for  ent-ti)  in  adjectives  of  origin  and  locality  :  Sicili-6n- 
si-s,  from  Sicily  ;  castr-6nsi-s,  belonging  to  a  camp, 

5.  ~t  (N.  (t)s)  forms  primary  and  secondary  substantives  and  ad- 
jectives. Primary  :  M.  com-e-s,  companion  ;  d6n-s,  tooth  ;  F.  qui-S-s, 
resi :  ar-s,  art ;  locupl-e-s,  wealthy ;  with  preceding  e :  div-e-s,  rich. 
Note  also  the  Participles  in  -ns.  Secondary  :  M.  Sl-e-s,  bird;  eque-s, 
horseman, 

6.  -cnfo-  (N.  -entu-s,  efc.)  forms  substantives  and  adjectives  ;  the 
latter  are  participial  in  nature.  M.  v-entu-s,  wind  ;  F.  pol-enta,  cluster  ; 
N.  ungu-entu-ni)  salve ;  cru-entu-s,  bloody.  Secondary  adjectives  : 
gracil-entu-8,  slender  ;  and  by  false  analogy  corpul-entu-s,  corpulent^  and 
the  like. 

7.  -tatf  'tat  (M.  tfi-s,  tU-s),  forms  secondary  feminine  abstracts  and 
collectives  :  civ-i-ts-s,  citizenship  ;  liber- tfi-s,  freedom ;  iuven-ttl-s,  youth  ; 
vir-tfl-s,  manliness, 

8.  "tiOf  "tia,  "tie  (N.  tiu-m,  tia,  ti6-s),  likewise  form  abstracts  and 
collectives,  some  neuter,  most  masculine:  servi-tiu-m,  slavery;  molli- 
tia  and  moIli-ti6-s,  gentleness,  etc. 

Notes.— 1.  In  in-i-tiu-m,  beginning^  and  spa-tiu-m,  room.,  the  suffix  is  primary, 
2.  Many  roots  form  various  derivatives  of  similar  meaning,  thus  :  dtlr-i-tia,  dtir- 
i-tie-s,  d^-i-tS-8,  hardness^  etc. 

9.  "ti'CO  (N.  ti-cu-s,  etc)  forms  secondary  adjectives  signifying 
'pertaining  to  ;  domes-ticu-s,  domestic;  aquS-ticu-s,  aquatic. 
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Note.— In  such  substantives  as  canti-cu-m,  triti-c-um,  the  ending  -co  has  been 
added  to  a  participial  form  in  -to  (canto^  trito). 

10.  "ter  forms  primary  substantives  oi  kinship ;  as,  pa-ter,  etc. 
Different  in  formation  is  soror,  which,  like  ux-or,  has  no  feminine  ending. 

11.  --tor  ('Sor)f  F.  -^ric(N.  tor,  trix),  form  substantives  of  agency, 
those  in  trix  being  all  secondary  :  aud-i-tor,  hearer  :  v6na-trlx,  huritress; 
-tor  is  secondary  in  gladia-tor,  etc, 

12.  "turo-f  'tur-a  (N.  ttiru-s,  etc,\  forms  participles  in  ttlrn-s,  as 
ama-turu-s,  and  feminine  substantives  denoting  activity  or  office :  cul- 
tur-a,  cidtivation  ;  c6ii-sur-a,  censorship, 

13.  -tor-io  (sdr-io)  (N.  tOriu-s,  etc),  form  neuter  substantives  of 
place  and  instrument,  and  adjectives  denoting  that  which  pertains  to 
the  actor :  audi-t5r-iu-m,  lecture  hall  /  alea-t5r-iu-s,  pertainiiig  to  a  dice- 
player. 

14.  --trOf  -tra  (N.  tra,  tru-m),  forms  substantives,  mostly  neuter, 
oi  means:  Bxei-tTu-m^plongh  ;  fenes-tra  (f.),  window.  From  words  like 
mOn-s-tru-m,  monster,  come  by  false  analogy  those  in  -ster,  as  pin-aster, 
wild  pine, 

15.  "ferOf  'tera  (N.  ter,  tra,  tru-m)  forms  comparatives:  al-ter, 
other  ;  dex-ter,  right  ;  nos-ter,  our  ;  perhaps  also  adjectives  of  relation, 
appurtenance,  or  locality  in  -s-ter  (G.  stris),  such  as  :  palOs-ter  (=  palUd- 
ter),  swampy ;  eques-ter,  equestrian  ;  campes-ter,  champaign  ;  terres-ter, 
of  the  earth,  terrestrial. 

16.  -trlno^  -trina  (N.  trina,  trinu-m),  forms  substantives  of  activ- 
ity (f.),  or  of  locality  (f.,  n.)  :  doc-trlna,  instruction;  pis-trlna,  bakery; 
pis-trlnu-m,  (pounding)  mill. 

17.  -till-  i^sili)  (N.  tili-s,  tile)  forms  primary  adjectives  of  capacity 
and  adaptation,  and  with  preceding  a  secondary  adjectives  of  relation 
or  belonging :  duc-tili-s,  ductile ;  mis-sili-s,  missile ;  aquS-tili-s,  belong- 
ing  to  the  water, 

18.  -ter -no  (N.  ternu-s,  etc.)  forms  adjectives  indicating  time : 
lies-temu-s,  of  yesterday. 

19.  -f«^r-no(N.  turnn-s,  etc.)  forms  substantives  and  adjectives 
indicating  continuance,  from  which  come  proper  names  :  SS-tnmu-s, 
Vol-turnu-s,  tac-i-turnu-s,  silent. 

20.  -tinOf  -fttio  (N.  tinu-s,  tinu-s,  e^c),  forms  adjectives  of  time, 
the  latter  also  of  place  :  cras-tinu-s,  of  to-morrow ;  intes-tlnn-s,  inner^ 
intestine  ;  matu-tlnu-s,  of  early  morning, 

21.  -tu  (su)  (N.  tu-s,  su-s)  forms  substantives  of  action  and  its 
result :  adven-tu-s,  arrival ;  cur-su-s,  course  ;  or-tu-s,  rising, 

22.  -d-tu  (N.  S-tu-s)  forms  secondary  substantives  of  office  :  cOnsul- 
ft-ta-8|  consulship  /  sen-S-tu-s,  senate. 
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187.  Suffixes  with  a  Labial. 

1.  -60,  "ba  (N.  bu-8,  etc,)y  forms  substantives  and  adjectives  :  M. 
mor-bu-S)  disease ;  F.  bar-ba)  beard  ;  N.  ver-bu-m,  word ;  pro-bu-8,  up- 
right, 

2.  "bro,  -bra  (N.  bra,  bru-m),  forms  substantives  indicating  rnean^ 
or  iiistrument.  Primary  :  F.  dola-bra,  celt ;  ll-bra,  balance  ;  ter-e-bra, 
borer ;  N,  crl-bm-m,  sieve.     Secondary  :  candSla-bru-m,  candlestick. 

Note.— Very  rare  are  masculines  ;  as,  fa-ber,  wright  ;  Mulci-ber,  Vulcan, 

3.  -bulOf  "bula  (N.  bula,  bulu-m),  form  substantives  :  F.  fS-bula, 
tale  ;  fl-bula  (fig-),  brooch  ;  N.  pa-bulu-m,  fodder  ;  sta-bulu-m,  stall. 

4.  --bili  (N.  bili-s)  forms  adjectives,  mostly  of  passive  meaning  in 
classical  prose  :  ama-bili-s,  lovable ;  no-bili-s,  noble ;  fl6-bili-s,  weeping. 

188.  Suffixes  with  an  original  S. 

1.  -is  (N.  is,  G.  er-is)  forms  a  few  substantives:  v5m-is  (also  v6m-er), 
ploughshare;  cin-is,  ashes;  pulv-is,  dust ;  cucum-is,  cucumber. 

2.  "US  (N.  ns,  G.  er-is,  or-is)  forms  primary  and  secondary  neuter 
substantives.  Primary  :  foed-us,  bond  ;  gen-us,  race ;  temp-us,  time. 
Secondary  :  pect-us,  breast ;  fun-us,  funeral. 

Note. — Some  such  words  have  become  monosyllabic,  as  aes,  itis,  rtls, 

3.  -OS  ("Or)  (N.  5s,  or,  G.  Or-is)  forms  many  primary  and  a  few 
secondary  masculine  abstracts.  Primary  :  fl-6s,  flower ;  am-or,  love. 
Secondary  :  aegr-or,  sickness. 

Note.— Noteworthy  are  M.  lep-us,  hare  ;  F.  arb-(te,  tree  (45  n.);  Ven-US  (G.  Ven- 
eris), and  the  adjective  vet-as  (G.  yeteris),  old. 

4.  -es  (N.  es,  6s,  G.  is,  ll)  forms  a  few  substantives  of  the  third  and 
fifth  declension  :  vat-6s,  bard ;  fam-6s,  hunger  ;  pl6b-6s,  people, 

5.  '6r»o  (N.  5ru-s,  etc.)  forms  secondary  adjectives,  as  :  can-5ru-s^ 
sounding ;  hon-Dru-s,  honouraUe;  and  a  few  substantives,  as  :  aar-9ra, 
morning;  Flora,  etc, 

189.  Suffixes  with  a  Liquid. 

I.  '•lOf  -la  (N.  lu-s,  etc.),  forms  many  feminine  and  neuter,  and  a 
few  masculine  substantives  :  M.  ma-lu-s,  mast ;  F.  pl-la,  pillar ;  N. 
cae-lu-m  (=  caed-lu-m),  chisel ;  fl-lu-xn,  thread, 

8.  'i-lo,  "i-ia  (N.  ilu-8,  etc.),  forms  primary  and  secondary  sub. 
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stantives  and  adjectives.      M.  sib-i-lu-s,  hissing ;    N.  cae-ln-m  {=  cav- 
i-lu-m,  hollow),  heaven;  nub-i-lu-s,  cloudy, 

3.  ("O'lo),  'U^lOj  "U-la  (N.  ulu-s,  etc.),  form  primary  and  second- 
ary substantives,  most  of  which  indicate  instrument,  and  primary  adjec- 
tives indicating  repeated  action  or  tendency:  M.  ang-u-lu-s,  corner; 
oc-u-lu-s,  eye  ;  F.  r6g-u-la,  rule ;  t6g-u-la,  tile  ;  N.  iac-u-lu-m,  javelin  ; 
spec-u-lu-m,  mirror;  bib-u-lu-s,  hihulous  ;  cr6d-u-lu-s,  ^?a*cA;  to  believe; 
quer-u-lu-s,  complaining  ;  caer-u-lu-s,  blue  (secondary),  and  caer-u-leu-s. 
Also  fam-u-lu-s,  servant,  and  the  extension  fam-ili-a,  family, 

4.  ~li  (N.  li-s,  le)  occurs  in  the  substantive:  M.  cau-li-s,  stall  ;  and 
in  adjectives  :  subtl-li-s,  fine ;  incMi-s,  cut  in.  Secondary  in  fid6-li-s, 
faithful, 

5.  -i-li  (N.  ili-s,  ile)  forms  a  few  substantives  and  many  adjectives 
indicating  passive  capacity  :  F.  strig-i-li-s,  scraper  ;  N.  teg-i-le,  roof. 
Also  vig-il,  watchman ;  ag-i-li-s,  readily  moved ;  doc-ili-s,  teachable. 
Secondary  in  hum-i-li-s,  low,  and  in  the  terminations  -tili-s,  -sili-s, 

6.  ~olo^  -ola  (after  e,  i,  v),  -Jilo^  -iila  (N.  olu-s,  ulu-s,  etc.),  form 
diminutives  :  alve-olu-s,  little  belly  ;  fili-olu-s,  little  son  ;  riv-ulu-s,  brook- 
let ;  r6g-ulu-s,  chief ;  v5c-ula,  voice  ;  gran-ulu-m,  grain  ;  alb-ulu-s,  whit- 
ish; parv-olu-s,  small. 

7.  -ellOy  -ella  (IST.  ellu-s,  etc),  forms  diminutives  after  1  and  by 
assimilation  after  n,  r  :  pop-ellu-s,  tribelet;  tab-el-la,  tablet;  pu-el-la,  girl; 
bel-lu-s  (bonus),  ^ooc?;  misel-lus  (miser),  wretched.  Doubly  diminutive 
are  catel-lu-s,  puppy  ;  cistel-la,  basket ;  capitel-lu-m,  head. 

8.  -illo,  -ilia  (N.  illu-s,  etc.),  forms  diminutives,  and  is  formed  like 
ello,  but  usually  after  a  preceding  i :  pulv-illu-s,  small  cushion  ;  pistr- 
illa,  small  mill;  sig-illu-m,  small  image  ;  bov-illu-s,  bovine.  Also  cOdic- 
illl,  billets  ;  paux-illu-s,  slight ;  pus-illu-s,  tiny, 

9.  "OUa  is  found  in  cor-ol-la,  ivreath  ;  ol-la,  jar  (aula). 

10.  -ullo,  -ullUf  occurs  in  Gl-lu-s,  any,  Sul-la  ( =  SSr-u-la),  Catul- 
lu-8  (Cat5n-lus),  bomuUus  (=  homon-lu-s). 

11.  {-cO'lo)f  -cU'lo  (N.  culu-s,  etc.),  forms  diminutives,  especially 
after  consonantal  and  e,  i,  u  stems  :  M.  flos-culu-s,^ot^^ere^ ;  homun-culu-s, 
manikin  (irregular)  ;  avu-n-culu-s,  micle  {mother's  brother,  irregular)  ; 
F.  sp6-cula,  little  hope;  auri-cula,  ear;  arbus-cula,  little  tree  (irregular)  ; 
domu-n-cula,  little  house  (irregular)  ;  N.  cor-culu-m,  (dear)  heart ;  mlinus- 
culu-m,  little  gift.  Adjectives  are  dulci-culu-s,  sweetish,  and  especially 
diminutives  from  comparative  stems,  melius-culu-s. 

12.  -cello  (-cillo)  (N.  cellu-s,  etc.)  stands  to  culo  as  ello  to  ulo :  M. 
peni-ciUu-s,  -m,  painter's  brush  ;  Os-cillu-m,  little  mouth  ;  molli-cellu-s, 
softish. 
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13.  "Uleo  (N.  ^en-s)  forms  substantives  that  were  originally  adjec- 
tival  :  acaleu-s,  sting. 

14.  -dlif  -dri  (N.  aii-s,  ari-s,  etc),  form  secondary  adjectives,  some 
of  which  are  substantivised  in  the  neuter,  and  a  few  substantives  :  ven- 
Slis,  venal;  mort-ali-s,  mortal;  singul-ari-s,  unique;  vulg-ari-s,  common; 
can-ali-s,  canal;  animal,  living  being;  calc-ar,  spur. 

15.  -ela  (-eWa)  forms  primary  and  secondary  substantives,  most  of 
which  indicate  action:  loqu-6la  (loqu-ella),  talking;  cand-6la,  candle; 
cUstSd-ela,  watching. 

16.  -ell  (X.  5li-s.  etc.)  forms  secondary  substantives  and  adjectives: 
cardu-6li-s,  linnet;  crud-6li-s,  cruel. 

Eemark. — A  further  development  of  -6li  is  -Slio,  -6lia :  Aur-6li-us, 
^ntum-61i-a,  contumely. 

17.  -tli  (N.  Ili-s,  lie)  forms  secondary  substantives  and  adjectives  : 
M.  aed-Ili-s,  cedile;  N.  cub-Ile,  couch;  sed-Ile,  seat;  civ-lli-s,  civic;  erl-li-s, 
mastei^'s, 

18.  -nto,  "tna  (N.  mu-s,  etc.),  forms  primary  substantives  and  pri- 
mary and  secondary  adjectives.  The  feminine  substantives  express 
usually  the  result  of  an  action:  M.  an-i-mu-s,  spirit;  cal-mu-s,  cal-a-mu-s, 
stalk;  F.  fa-ma, /ame;  flam-ma, ^a we;  N.  ar-ma,  arms;  p5-mum, /rm7. 
Adjectives,  primary:  al-mu-s,  fostering;  fir -mu-s,  strong.  Secondary: 
op-I-mu-s,  fat ;  patr-I-mu-s,  matr-I-mu-s,  ivith  father,  mother,  living. 

19.  'inen  (N.  men,  G.  min-is)  forms  primary,  neuter  substantives, 
mostly  indicating  activity  ox  results  of  activity,  ag-men,  train;  flu-men, 
river  ;  but  M.  fla-men,  priest. 

20.  -men-'to  (N.  mentu-m)  forms  substantives  (mostly  primary) 
indicating  instrument :  al-i-mentu-m,  nourishment ;  tor-mentu-m,  tor- 
ture. 

Notes.— 1.  -men  and  -mentum  are  often  formed  from  the  same  radical.  In  that 
case  mentu-m  is  the  more  common  :  teg-U-men,  teg-u-mentu-m,  covefing. 

2.  Rare  and  archaic  are  feminines  in  -menta  :  armenta  =  armentu-m. 

3.  -menti  occurs  in  s6menti-s  (f-)?  s^^<i  =  s6men  (n.). 

21.  -met  (N.  mes,  G.  mit-is)  forms  a  few  masculine  substantives  : 
trS-mes,  path  ;  f5-mes,  fuel ;  ll-mes,  cross-path. 

22.  -minOf  -mina^  -m/nOf  -mna  (N.  minu-s,  etc.),  form  sub- 
stantives :  M.  ter-minu-s,  boundary ;  F.  al-u-mna,  foster-daughter ;  f5- 
mina,  woman  ;  N.  da-mnu-m,  loss. 

23.  -man  (N.  m5,  G.  m5n-is)  forms  primary  and  secondary  masculine 
substantives  :  pul-mO,  lung  ;  ser-mO,  discourse  ;  t6-m5,j9oZe  {of  a  chariot). 

24.  'mon-iOf  "tnon-ia  (N.  mOnia,  mUniu-m),  forms  primary  and 
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secondary  substantives.  Primary  :  F.  al-i-m5nia,  nourishment ;  quer-i- 
mOnia,  complaint ;  N.  al-i-mOniu-m,  nourishment.  Secondary:  F.  ftcri< 
mOnia,  tartness;  N.  matr-i-m5niu-m,  Twarna^e. 

25.  ^fnor  forms  primary  masculine  substantives:  cre-mor^  broth; 
rtl-mor,  rumour. 

26.  -mic  (N.  mex,  G.  mic-is)  forms  a  few  substantives  :  cl-mex,  bug; 
pH-mex,  pumice, 

27.  a.  -no,  -na  (N.  nu-s,  etc.),  forms  primary  and  secondary  adjec- 
tives ;  the  primary  are  participial  in  meaning  ;  the  secondary  indicate 
material  or  relation,  and  occasionally  locality  ;  when  added  to  local 
comparatives  and  adverbs,  distributive  numerals  are  also  formed  with 
this  suffix.  Primary  :  dig-nu-s,  worthy ;  pl6-nu-s,  full.  Secondary  : 
diur-nu-s,  daily ;  frater-nu-s,  brotherly;  acer-nu-s,  maple;  ex-ter-nu-g, 
outer  ;  bl-nl,  two  each. 

Note.— Adjectives  denoting  material  have  also  -neo  (=  n'-eo),  as  ae-iieu-8| 
brazen ;  Illg-neu-S)  quer-neu-s. 

b,  ^nOf  -na  (N.  nu-s,  etc.),  forms  primary  and  a  few  secondary  sub- 
stantives. Primary  :  M.  far-nu-s,  oven;  pug-nu-s,  j^5^;  F.  c6-na,  meal ; 
Ifi-na,  wool.  N.  d5-nu-m,  gift ;  rgg-nu-m,  kingdom.  Secondary :  M. 
triba-nu-8,  tribune  ;  F.  fortH-na,  fortune  ;  albur-nu-m,  sap-wood. 

Note.— This  suffix  is  extended  in  pecG-nia,  money, 

28.  -bundo-,  -cundo  (X.  bundu-s,  etc.,  cundu-s,  etc),  form  ad- 
jectives  of  activity :  cunct-a-bundu-s,  delaying;  fsi-cundvi-Sf  eloquent. 

29.  -ni  (N.  ni-s)  forms  primary  substantives  and  adjectives :  am-ni-s, 
stream;  p6-ni-s,  tail;  pa-ni-s,  bread;  im-ma-ni-s,  wild  ;  s6g-ni-s,  lazy. 

30.  -inOj  -ina  (N.  inu-s,  etc.),  forms  primary  and  secondary  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives.  Primary  :  M.  dom-inu-s,  lord ;  F.  pag-ina, 
page ;  lic-inu-s,  curled  upwards.  Secondary  :  M.  ped-ic-inu-s,  foot ; 
F.  fisc-ina,  basket ;  N.  suc-inu-m,  amber  ;  faec-inu-s,  making  dregs. 

Note.— The  suffix  is  extended  in  the  proper  name  Lic-iniu-S. 

31.  -dnOf  'dna  (N.  Snu-s,  etc.),  forms  secondary  adjectives,  some 
of  which  are  substantivised.  They  indicate  origifi  or  appurteiiance  ; 
decum-anu-s,  belonging  to  the  tenth;  hflm-Snu-B,  Awma/i  /  alt-anu-s,  5^a- 
wind.    Primary  in  Volc-anu-s,  Di-fina. 

32.  -dn^eo  (N.  aneu-s,  etc.)  forms  primary  and  secondary  adjec- 
tives. Primary  :  cOnsent-aneu-s,  harmonious.  Secondary  :  subit-Sneu-s, 
sudden.  This  suffix  becomes  anio  (=  an'io)  in  proper  names  :  Afr-Sniu-s, 
Fund-Sniu-s. 

33.  -eno,  -ena  (N.  enu-8,  etc.),  forms  secondary  substantives  and 
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adjectives  :    M.  Vibidi-6nu-s ;    F.    cat-6na,  chain ;    hab-Sna,  re,in ;  S, 
ven-enu-m,  poison  ;  eg-6nu-s,  needy  ;  ali-6nu-s,  strange. 
Note. — This  is  extended  to  6n-on  in  toll-SnO,  iivell)  sweep. 

34.  -inOf  -Ina  (N.  Inu-s,  etc),  forms  primary  and  secondary  sub- 
stantives  and  adjectives.  Primary  :  M.  cat-inu-s,  -m,  dish  ;  F.  rap-Ina> 
rapine ;  ru-Ina,  ruin ;  nec-op-inu-s,  unexpected.  Secondary  :  M.  pulv- 
Inu-s,  cushion  ;  sal-inu-m,  salt-cellar,  and  many  feminines,  especially 
those  denoting  shops  and  factories ;  r6g-Ina,  queen  ;  cul-Ina,  kitchen ; 
offic-Ina,  ivorTcshop  ;  agn-Inu-s,  belonging  to  a  lamb  ;  div-inu-s,  divine. 

Note.— An  extension  of  this  suffix  is  found  in  ric-Iniu-m,  veil. 

35.  "Cn  (N.  -en,  G.  -in-is)  forms  a  few  substantives  :  M.  pect-en,  comb ; 
N.  glut-en,  glue, 

36.  -on  (N.  5,  G.  in-is)  forms  a  few  substantives  :  M.  card-5,  hinge  ; 
marg-5,  rim  ;  5rd-5,  row  ;  F.  a-sperg-o,  sprinkling  ;  virg-5,  maid  ;  car-$, 
flesh. 

Notes.— 1.  Noteworthy  is  honi-6,  bom-in-is,  man, 

2.  This  suffix  occurs  very  commonly  in  compounds  forming  feminine  abstracts  : 
^edon  (N.  6dQ),  dulc-6d5,  sweetness  ;  -Idon  (N.  IdS),  cup-ido,  desire ;  form- 
IdO,/6ar ;  ^udon  (N.  ud5),  t6st-udo,  tortoise  ;  -tudon  (N.  tudo),  aegri-tM3, 
sickness;  -dgon  (N.  ag5),  im-agS,  image;  -ugbn  (N.  tlgo),  aer-tigo,  rusi; 
^IgOfl  (N.  Ig5),  cal-Ig5,  thick  darkness  ;  or-Igo,  o?igin,  etc. 

37.  -on  (N.  5,  G.  6nis)  forms  primary  and  secondary  substantives. 
The  primary  are  nouns  of  agency ;  combib-5,  fellow-drinker  ;  prae-c-5, 
herald  ;  tl-rQ,  recruit.  The  secondary  indicate  often  the  possession  of 
some  bodily  or  mental  peculiarities  ;  ale-S,  dice-player ;  centuri-3, 
centurion, 

38.  -ion  (N.  iQ)  forms  a  few  masculine  and  many  feminine  primary 
and  secondary  substantives.  Primary  :  M.  pug-i5,  dagger ;  F,  opin-io, 
opinion ;  reg-i5,  region.  Secondary  :  M.  pell-i3,  furrier  ;  vespertil-i5, 
bat ;  F.  com-mtin-io,  communion. 

Note.— Especially  frequent  are  feminine  abstracts  in  t-i6  (s-iO)  :  amb-i-ti5,  ambi- 
tion ;  op-ptigna-ti5,  siege.  Noteworthy  are  the  secondary  diminutives,  bomunc-iO, 
8enec-i5. 

39.  -onOf  -ona  (N.  5nu-s,  5na),  forms  few  primary  and  many  sec- 
ondary substantives  ;  the  masculines  indicate  agents,  especially  jserson- 
employed  :  M.  col-5nu-s,  settler;  F.  matr-ona,  matron;  Bell-5na. 

40.  -onlOf  -bnia  (X.  oniu-s,  etc.),  forms  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives :  M.  Fav-5niu-s,  zephyr;  Pomp-Qniu-s,  etc.;  caup-5niu-s,  belonging 
to  a  host.     Neuters  indicate  the  trade  or  shop :  fall-oniu-m,  fuller' s-shop. 

41.  "VO^  "Va  (N.  (e)r,  -ra,  ru-m),  forms  primary  substantives  and  ad- 
jectives :  M.  ag-e-r,  field ;  cap-e-r,  goat ;  m1ii-ru-8,  wall ;  F.  lau-ru-B,  laurel ; 
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ler-ra,  saw  ;  N.  flag-ru-m,  tvhip  ;  lab-ru-m,  lip  ;  cla-ru-s,  bright ;  pU-rus, 
dean. 

Often  a  short  vowel  precedes  :  M.  num-e-ru-s,  number ;  F.  oam-era, 
vault ;  N.  iug-eru-m,  measure  of  land.  So  Ml-aru-s,  joyous ;  Ub-er, 
free  ;  cam-uru-s,  vaulted  ;  sat-ur,  full. 

Notes.— 1.  Extensions  are  Mer-curiu-s,  tug-uriu-m,  hut. 

2.  In  a  number  of  primary  substantives  and  adjectives  simple  r  is  preceded  by  a 
short  vowel :  M.  late-r,  tUe ;  fins-er,  goose ;  F.  mul-i-er,  woman  ;  N.  ac-er,  maple; 
v6r  (=  ves-er),  spring ;  cic-ur,  tame. 

42.  'Vi  (N.  -(e)-r,  -ris,  G.  ris)  forms  substantives  and  adjectives  :  M. 
imb-e-r,  rain-storm ;  ac-e-r,  sharp ;  funeb-ri-s,  funeral ;  perhaps 
celeb-er,  thronged. 

43.  "dro  forms  adjectives,  as  :  av-aru-s,  greedy  ;  am-aru-s,  bitter, 

44.  ~dri^  "dli  (N.  ari-s,  ali-s,  etc.),  forms  secondary  substantives  and 
adjectives  ;  -ari  when  the  stem  has  1,  -ali  when  it  has  an  r  :  pugill-ar6-s, 
tablets  ;  prlmipil-ari-s,  one  who  has  been  primipilus  ;  some  neuters  in  ar 
(from  -are) :  calc-ar,  spur;  ex-em-p-1-ar,  pattern;  pulvln-ar,  {sacred)  couch; 
auxili-ari-s,  auxiliary  ;  milit-ari-s,  military  ;  c5nsul-ari-s,  consular, 

45.  "drio,  -aria  (N.  firiu-s,  etc),  forms  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives. There  are  sometimes  collateral  forms  in  -ari-s.  The  substantives, 
when  masculine,  indicate  artisans ;  when  terriimney  business  or  pro-* 
fession  ;  when  neuter,  the  place  where  the  work  is  carried  on.  M. 
argent-Sriu-s,  money-changer;  ferr-ariu-s,  iron-worker ;  F.  argent-Sria^ 
silver  mine,  bank  or  banking  ;  N.  api-Sriu-m,  beehive  ;  p5m-ariu-m,  apple 
orchard, 

46.  ^ero  (N".  6ru-B,  etc.)  forms  sev-grus,  earnest,  and  the  substantive 
gal-6ru-s,  -m,  bonnet. 

47.  "Uri  forms  the  substantive  sec-uri-s,  axe,  and  by  extension  p6n- 
flria,  want. 

48.  The  letter  r  appears  often  in  combination  with  other  suffixes,  as  : 
-er-co  in  lup-ercu-s,  Fan ;  nov-erca,  step-mother  ;  -er-to  in  lac-ertu-s,  arm  ; 
lac-ertu-s,  a  lizard  ;  -er-bo  in  ac-erbu-s,  sour  ;  sup-erbu-s,  proud  ;  -er-vo  in 
ac-ervo-s,  heap  ;  cat-erva,  crowd  ;  -er-na  in  cav-erna,  hollow  ;  lu-cerna, 
lamp ;  -ter-na  in  lan-ter-na,  lantern ;  -ur-no  in  alb-urnu-s,  white  fish ; 
lab-urnu-m,  laburnum. 

190.  FORMATION    OF    VERBS. 

1.  Primitives  are  confined  to  the  Third  Conjugation,  to  some  forms 
of  the  Irregular  verbs,  and  to  some  Inchoatives.  The  various  stem- 
formations  are  shown  in  133. 

2.  Derivatives  comprise  the  verbs  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth 
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Conjugations,  and  some  verbs  of  the  Third  Conjugation.  They  are  all 
(except  the  Inchoatives  and  the  Meditatives)  formed  with  the  suffix  io, 
ie  (yo,  ye),  which  is  added  either  to  simple  verbal  stems,  or  to  noun 
(16)  stems  already  existing  or  presupposed.  The  i  in  io,  ie,  contracts 
with  the  preceding  vowels  g,  8,  i,  u,  leaving  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
regular  conjugations.  Certain  categories  of  these  verbs  have  obtained 
special  names  according  to  their  various  meanings  : 

The  CausativeSy  formed  by  a  change  in  the  stem-vowel. 

The  Desideratives,  formed  by  the  addition  of  -io  to  nomina  ageniis 
in  -tor ;  afterwards  a  desiderative  force  was  associated  with  the  com* 
bination  -tor-io  (-tar-io),  and  it  was  applied  indiscriminately. 

The  Frequent atives  come  originally  probably  from  participial  stems 
in  -to  ;  Latin  developed  also  the  suffix  -ito ;  further,  this  being  added 
again  to  -to  gave  rise  to  -tito  (-sito). 

The  Inchoatives^  formed  by  a  special  suffix,  -sco  (sko),  are  treated  in 
conjugation  as  primitives  belonging  to  the  Third  Conjugation. 

The  Meditatives  have  not  been  explained. 

NoTB.— Theoretically  the  Verbdlia  are  all  Dlndniindflva^  but  owing  to  the  wide 
working  of  Analogy,  it  has  been  impossible  in  many  cases,  as  in  axna-re,  xU0Il6-re,  to 
discover  an  original  noun  ;  while  in  other  cases,  as  the  verbal  is  formed  from  a  part  of 
a  denominative  verb,  it  is  convenient  to  retain  the  division. 

191.  A.    Veridlia  (derived  from  verb-stems,  190,  N.): 

1.  JFrequentatives  or  Intensives^  denoting  repeated  or  iiV' 
tense  Action.  These  verbs  end  in  -tfire  (-BSre),  -itfire,  -titare  (-sitfire), 
and  follow  the  supine  stem  (perfect  passive  form). 

(a)  cantSre,  sing  ;  compare  can5  (cantum) :  cursSre,  run  to  and  fro; 
compare  currS  (cursum) :  dictfire,  dictate  ;  compare  dlc5  (dictum) :  dor- 
mltfire,  he  sleepy ;  compare  dorxniQ  (dormltum) :  habitSre,  keep,  dwell ; 
compare  habeO  (habitum) :  pollicitarl,  promise  freely  ;  compare  pollicoor 
(poUicitus) :  pulsSre,  heat ;  compare  pellS  (pulsum). 

{h)  agitSre  (ago),  nOscitare  (nOscO),  scIscitSre  (scIscO),  vlsitSre  (yXsO), 
Yocitfire  (vocQ),  volitare  (vol5). 

(c)  cantit&re  (cantare),  dictitSre  (dictSre),  cursitSre  (cursSre). 

Notes.— 1.  The  simple  verb  presupposed  by  the  frequentative  or  intensive  Is  often 
out  of  use,  as  in  the  case  of  :  gus-tSre,  taste  ;  hor-tarl,  exlwrt.  The  frequentative  or 
intensive  in  -tare  is  often  out  of  use  :  actitare,  repeatedly  or  zealously  agitate  (no 
SctSre),  from  ago,  Sctum:  l6ctitSre,  read  carefully  (no  iSctare),  from  leg5, 
lectuxn. 

2.  The  verbs  of  the  Fourth  Conjugation  form  no  frequentatives  except  dormiS, 
sleep,  dormltS ;  miiniO,  fortify,  mtinitS  (rare) ;  saliS,  leap,  saltO ;  apertS,  lay 
harey  and  opert5,  cover,  and  compounds  of  vento  (veniO,  come). 

2.  Inchoatives  indicate  entrance  upon  an  action.  For  their 
formation  see  133,  V. 

3.  Desideratives  denote  Desire  or  Tendency.     They  lire  formed 
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by  means  of  the  suffix  -turiS  (-surio) :  gsurire  (for  ed-t),  to  he  sharp-set 
for  eating,  hungry  ;  6m-p-turlre,  to  be  all  agog  for  buying, 

4.  Catisatives  signify  the  Effecting  of  the  Condition  indicated  by 
their  original  verb.  They  are  found  mainly  in  the  Second  Conjugation, 
and  show  usually  a  change  in  the  stem-vowel. 

Change:  cadere,  fall,  and  caedere,  fell;  liqu6re,  melt  (trans.),  and 
llquere,  melt  (intr.)  ;  from  root  men-  (as  in  me-men-tQ)  comes  mongre, 
remind ;  necare,  Mil,  and  noc6re,  be  death  to ;  placSre,  please,  and 
placare,  cause  to  be  pleased,  appease  ;  sed6re,  sit,  and  s5dare,  settle. 

No  change  ;  fugere,  flee,  and  fugare,  put  to  flight ;  iacere,  throw,  and 
iacere,  {lie)  thrown;  pendere  (hang)  weigh,  and  pend6re,  hang  (intr.). 

5.  Meditatives :  (verbs  that  look  forward  to  an  action).  These 
end  in  -essere  :  arcessere,  to  summon  ;  capessere,  to  catch  at ;  facessere, 
to  do  eagerly  ;  incessere,  to  eiiter  ;  lacessere,  to  irritate  (136,  3,  b). 

192.   B.  Denominatives  (derived  from  noun-stems)  : 

1.  These  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  First  Conjugation,  even 
though  the  stem-vowel  of  the  noun  is  i  or  u. 

{a)  acerva-re,  heap  up  (from  acervo-s);  aestua-re,  seethe  (aestu-s) ; 
corOna-re,  wreathe  (corOna) ;  leva-re,  lighten  (lev-i-s) ;  macula-re,  be- 
smirch (macula) ;  nSmina-re,  name  (nSmen,  nomin-is) ;  onera-re,  load 
(onus,  oner-is). 

The  Deponents  signify  Condition,  Employment :  ancilla-rl,  be  maid 
(ancilla) ;  aqua-ri,  be  a  drawer  of  water  (aqua) ;  fura-rl,  thieve  (fUr) ; 
laeta-rl,  be  glad  (laetu-s). 

(6)  alb6-re,  be  white  (albu-s) ;  fl5r6-re,  be  in  bloom  (fl5s,  llOris) ;  frond5-re, 
be  in  leaf  (frSns.  frondi-s) ;  luc6-re,  be  light  (Iftx,  Itic-is). 

(c)  argue-re  (be  bright,  sharp),  prove  ;  laede-re,  hurt ;  metue-re,  be  in 
fear  (metu-s). 

(d)  custodi-re,  guard  (cu8t5s,  cust5d-is)  ;  finl-re,  end  (fini-s) ;  Idnl-re 
soften  (l5ni-s) ;  vesti-re,  clothe  (vesti-s). 

%.  Noteworthy  are  the  Diminutives  formed  by  the  suffix  -illSre : 
Bt-illare,  drop  (st-illa) ;  scint-illare,  sparkle  (scint-illa)  ;  5sc-illare,  to  swing 
(5sc-illum).  Similar  in  function  but  of  different  formation  are  puUu- 
lare,  sprout  (pul-lus) ;  fodic-are,  punch  (fodere,  dig) ;  albicare,  whiten 
(albu-s). 

Notes.— 1.  The  Denominatives  of  the  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Conjugations  are 
regularly  transitive,  those  of  the  Second  Conjugation  are  regularly  intransitive. 

2.  These  verbs  are  often  found  only  in  combination  with  prepositions  :  ab-undare, 
run  over,  abound  (from  unda,  wave)  ;  ac-CUsSre,  accuse  (from  causa,  case)  ;  ex-ag- 
gerSre,  pUe  up  (from  agger) ;  ez-stirpfire,  root  out  (stirp-s) ;  il-lflminSre,  iUumim 
arom  ItLmen,  Itimin-is), 
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B.—Compound  Words. 

f.    FORMATION   OF  COMPOUND  WORDS. 

193.  I.  By  compositioii  words  are  so  put  together  that  a 
new  word  is  made  with  a  signification  of  its  own.  The 
second  word  is  regularly  the  fundamental  word,  the  first 
the  modifier. 

Note.— Properly  speaking,  composition  occurs  only  in  the  case  of  substantives,  i. «.» 
where  two  or  more  simple  stems  come  together.  In  verbs,  there  is  either  juxtaposition, 
where  the  parts  still  retain  their  original  force,  or  the  combination  of  a  verb  with  a 
preposition.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  composition  applies  to  all  combinations  of 
words. 

2.  Composition  is  either  proper  or  improper. 

194.  Substantive. 

In  Composition  Improper  there  are  either  traces  of  con- 
struction or  the  first  part  is  still  inflected  ;  S-n5rmis  =  ex  n5rma,  out  of 
aU  rule  ;  l6gis-lator,  lawgiver ;  Senatus-c5nsultum,  decree  of  the  Senate. 

Many  of  these  compounds  have  gradually  become  inflectional :  dell- 
rug  (d6-llra),  crazy  from  fear ;  Sgregius  (6-grege),  distinguished  {from 
the  crowd) ;  pr5c5nsul  (for  pro  c5nsule) ;  trium-vir  (from  trium  virum),  etc. 

Note.— From  composition  we  must  distinguish  juxtaposition.  So  a  preposition  is 
brought  into  juxtaposition  with  a  substantive,  or  a  substantive  with  a  substantive  : 
ad-modum,  to  a  degree^  very ;  ob-viam,  in  the  way,,  meeting ;  Hsusfrtictus,  usu- 
fruct ;  Itippiter,  Father  Jove.  Noteworthy  are  the  Copulative  compounds  ;  such  are 
compound  numerals  like  Sn-decim,  duo-decim,  etc.,  and  occasional  others  :  sa-OVe« 
taur-Ilia,  offerings  of  swirte^  sheep^  and  bulls. 

195.  Composition  Proper. 

I.  The  first  part  of  the  compound  may  be  a  particle,  as  ne-fo-ia-8, 
nefarious  ;  v6-sanu-s,  mad,  out  of  one's  sound  senses  :  or  a  substantive. 
If  it  is  a  substantive — 

(a)  The  stems  in  -a,  -o,  -u  regularly  weaken  these  vowels  into  -i 
before  the  consonants  of  the  second  part,  which  i  may  vanish  :  causi- 
dicus,  pleader f  lawyer  (causa) ;  signi-fer,  standard-bearer  (signu-m) ; 
comi-ger,  horn-wearer  (cornu) ;  man-ceps  (manu-  and  cap-),  one  who  takes 
in  hand,  contractor.  The  i-stems  retain  i  or  drop  it  :  igni-vomu-s,  firC' 
vomiting  (igni-s) ;  nau-fragu-s,  shipwrecked  (navi-a). 

(b)  Vowel-stems  drop  their  vowel  before  the  vowel  of  the  second 
part  :  magn-animu-s,  great-souled  ;  un-animu-s,  of  one  mind. 

(c)  Consonant-stems  either  drop  their  consonants  or  add  i:  homl- 
cld-a,  manslayer  (homin-) ;  lapi-cid-a,  stone-cutter  (lapid-) ;  mStr-i-cId-a, 
mother -murderer,  matricide. 

NoTK.— The  first  part  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  veil  Apulsius  uses  the  form  pOsd* 
nummiuB. 
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2.  The  second  part  of  the  composition  is  a  noun  :  tri-enn-iu-xn,  space 
0/  three  years  (annus) ;  miseri-cor-s,  tender-hearted  (cor). 

When  the  second  part  ends  in  a  vowel,  it  adapts  itself,  if  an  adjec- 
tive, to  changes  of  gender,  as  flavi-comus,  yellow-haired  (coma,  hair), 
but  more  often  this  final  vowel  becomes  i  and  the  adjective  follows  the 
third  declension  :  tri-r6mi-s,  trireme  (rSmu-s,  oar) ;  ab-n5rmi-8,  abnormal 
(nOrma,  norm). 

When  the  second  part  ends  in  a  consonant,  the  last  term  usually 
undergoes  no  change  :  bi-d6n-s,  two-pronged  ;  simplex  (sim-plec-s),  simple. 

NoTB.— From  genus  (G.  generis),  is  formed  dS-gener. 

II.    SIGNIFICATION    OF    COMPOUNDS. 

196.  Compound  substantives  and  adjectives  are  divided  according 
to  their  signification  into  two  main  classes  :  Determinative  and  Pos- 
sessive. 

In  Determinative  compounds  one  of  the  terms  is  subordinate  to  the 
other.  They  fall  into  two  classes  :  Attributive  or  Appositional,  and 
Dependent. 

197.  I.  Attributive  compounds.  The  first  part  is  the  attribute  of 
the  second. 

The  first  word  is,  (i)  a  substantive  :  ali-p6s,  iving-footied) ;  (2)  an  ad- 
jective :  mSgn-animus,  great-hearted ;  lati-fundium,  large  estate;  (3)  a 
numeral :  bi-enni-um  (^.  e.,  spatium),  space  of  two  years, 

2,  Dependent  compounds.  In  these  the  second  word  is  simply  limited 
by  the  other,  its  signification  not  being  altered. 

(a)  The  first  word  is  :  (i)  an  adjective  :  meri-di6s  (from  medl-difi  = 
medio  dig),  mid-day  ;  (2)  an  adverb  :  bene-ficus  {well-doing),  beneficent ; 
male-ficus,  evil-doing ;  (3)  a  numera'  :  ter-geminus,  triple;  (4)  a  par- 
ticle :  dis-sonus,  harsh- sounding ;  per-magnus,  very  large ;  in-dlgnus, 
unworthy ;  (5)  a  verb-stem  :  borr-i-ficus,  horrible  (horror-stirring), 

(b)  The  first  word  gives  a  case  relation,  such  as  (i)  the  Accusative  : 
armi-ger  =  arma  gergns,  armour-bearer  ;  agri-cola  =  agrum  coigns  (land- 
tiller),  husbandman;  (2)  the  Genitive  :  s5l-stitium  —  s61is  statiQ  {sun- 
staying),  solstice  ;  (3)  the  Locative  :  aligni-gena  (born  elsewhere),  alien ; 
(4)  the  Instrumental  :  tibl-cen  =  tibia  cangns,  flute-player. 

198.  Possessive  Compounds  are  adjectival  only,  and  are  so  called 
because  they  imply  the  existence  of  a  Subject  possessing  the  quality 
indicated. 

The  first  term  is,  (i)  a  substantive  :  angui-manus,  {having  a)  snake' 
hand  {elephant) :  (2)  an  adjective  :  flavi-comus,  {having)  yellow  hair  ; 
(3)  a  numeral  :  bi-frgns,  {having)  two  front{8) ;  (4)  a  particle  :  dis-con, 
discordant;  in-ers,  inactive. 
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Note.  —Notice  that  these  divisions  run  into  each  other ;  thus  mSgn-animxifl  to 
possessive,  attributive,  and  dependent. 

199.  Verb. 

In  Composition  Imp  roper  the  verb  is  joined  to  a  verb,  sub- 
stantive, or  adverb.  In  Composition  Proper  the  verb  is  com- 
bined with  a  preposition. 

200.  I-  Compo  sition  Improper. 

(a)  Verh  with  verb :  This  only  takes  place  when  the  second  part  of 
the  compound  is  faci5  or  £15  (173,  n.  2).  The  first  part  of  the  compound 
is  regularly  an  intransitive  of  the  second  conjugation  :  oale-faci5,  cale- 
fl5,  warm,  am  warmed. 

(b)  Verb  with  substantive :  anim-advertO  =  animum  advertO,  take 
notice  ;  manu-mittQ,  set  free  ;  tisu-capiS,  acquire  by  use. 

(c)  Verb  with  adverb  :  bene-dic5,  bless  ;  male-dlc6,  curse  ;  mftlO,  n618 
(for  mage  (magis)  vol5,  ne-  vol5),  satis-faciO,  satisfy. 

2.  Composition  Proper, 

The  verb  combines  with  separable  or  inseparable  prepositions 
Compare  413,  r.  3. 

(a)  With  inseparable  prepositions  :  amb-ed,  go  about ;  am-plector,  en- 
fold; an-helO,  draw  deep  breath,  pant;  dis-curr5,  run  apart;  dir-imO, 
160, 1,  and 715,  R.I ;  por-tendQ,  hold  forth,  portend;  red-d3,  give  back; 
re-BolvO,  resolve  ;  sS-iungO,  separate. 

(b)  With  separable  prepositions:  ab-e9,  go  away;  ad-e5,  come  up; 
ante-corrO,  run  in  advance  ;  coin-p5n9,  put  together ;  d6-curr5,  run  down, 
finish  a  course  ;  ex-cSdO,  overstep ;  in-cltid5,  s?iut  in ;  ob-dttcO,  draw 
over ;  per-agr9,  wander  through  ;  post-habeO,  keep  in  the  background ; 
prae-dlc9,  foretell ;  praeter-eO,  pass  by ;  pr5d-e0,  go  forth ;  prae-videO, 
foresee  ;  sub-ici9,  put  under ;  subter-fugiO,  flee  from  under  ;  super-sum, 
remain  over ;  trftns-gredior,  pass  beyond. 


SYNTAX. 


201.  Syntax  treats  of  the  formation  and  combination  of 
pentences. 

A  sentence  is  the  expression  of  a  thought  (sententia)  iu 
words. 

Sentences  are  divided  into  simple  and  compound. 

A  simple  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  necessary  parts 
occur  but  once ;  for  the  compound  sentence  see  473. 

The  necessary  parts  of  the  sentence  are  the  subject  and  the 
predicate. 

The  predicate  is  that  which  is  said  of  the  subject. 

The  subject  is  that  of  which  the  predicate  is  said. 

Lflna  fulget,  The  moon  shines. 

L&na  is  the  subject ;  fulget,  the  predicate. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Interjection  (16,  r.  2)  and  the  Vocative  case  (23, 
5)  stand  outside  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  therefore  do  not 
enter  as  elements  into  Syntax,  except  that  the  Vocative  is  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Concord.     See  r.  3. 

2.  The  Vocative  differs  from  the  Nominative  in  form  in  the  second 
declension  only,  and  even  there  the  Nominative  is  sometimes  used 
instead,  especially  in  poetry  and  solemn  prose. 

Almae  Alius  Maiae,  H.,  0.,  I.  2,  43  ;  son  of  mild  Maial  Audi  tft, 
populufl  Albanus,  L.,  i.  24,  7  ;  hear  thou,  people  of  Alba  ! 

0  is  prefixed  to  give  emphasis  to  the  address : 

0  njrmOse  puer,  nimium  116  crSde  colOrl,  V.,  Ec.  2, 17 ;  Oshapeiyb&y!  trust  not 
complexion  all  too  much. 

The  Vocative  is  commonly  interjected  in  prose,  except  in  highly  emotional  pas* 


3.  On  the  use  of  the  Vocative  of  an  adjective  or  participle  in  appo- 
sition, attribution,  or  predication,  see  289,  325,  R.  i. 

SYNTAX    OF    THE    SIMPLE    SENTENCE. 

202.  The  most  simple  form  of  the  sentence  is  the  finite 
verb :  su-m,  /  am  ;  doce-s,  thou  teachest ;  scrlbi-t,  he  writes^ 
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Remark. — Here  the  form  contains  in  itself  all  the  necessary  ele- 
ments  (compare  114),  the  persons  being  indicated  by  the  endings. 
From  the  expansion  and  modification  of  the  finite  verb  arise  all  the 
complicated  forms  of  the  compound  sentence. 

203.  Subject. — The  Bul^ject  of  tlie  finite  verb  is  always  in 
the  Nominative  Case,  or  so  considered. 

Remarks. — i.  The  subj.  of  the  Inf.  is  in  the  Accusative  (343,  2). 
2.  The  use  of  the  Nom.  in  Latin  is  the  same  as  in  English. 

204.  The  subject  may  be  a  substantive  or  a  pronoun,  or 
some  other  word,  phrase,  or  clause  used  as  a  substantive : 

Deus  mundum  gubernat,  God  steers  the  U7iiverse.  Ego  rSgSs  6iScI, 
[C]  ad  Her.y  iv.  53,  66  ;  I  drove  out  kings.  SapiSns  rSs  adversas  ii5n 
timet,  THE  SAGE  does  not  fear  adversity,  VictI  in  servitutem  redi- 
guntoTi  THE  VANQUISHED  are  reduced  to  slavery.  Contendisse  de- 
c5rtiin  est,  Ov.,  M,,  ix.  6  ;  to  have  struggled  is  honourable.  Magnum 
beneficium  [est]  nattirae  quod  necesse  est  morl,  Sen.,  £J.3L,  ioi,  14  ; 
it  is  a  great  boon  of  7iature,  that  we  must  needs  die.  Vid6s  babet  duffs 
ByllabSs,  (the  word)  **vides"  has  two  syllables. 

Notes.— 1.  Masculine  and  feminine  adjectives,  and  to  a  less  degree  participles, 
are  used  as  substantives,  but  vi^ith  the  following  limitations : 

(a)  Many  adjectives  in  -arius  and  -icus  (the  latter  mostly  Greek),  designating 
ojice  or  occupation^  and  words  expressing  friendship^  kinship^  or  other  relationship^ 
are  used  often  as  substantives  both  in  the  Sing,  and  the  PI.  of  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine :  aquSrius,  waterman  ;  librarius,  bookman  {-seller^  tvriter,  etc.)  ;  grammati- 
CUS,  grammarian  ;  amicus,  friend ;  cSgnatus,  kinsman  ;  socius,  partner.  Many  of 
these  have  become  almost  wholly  fixed  as  substantives,  as  amicus, /ri^wc?.  See  16,  N.  1. 

(6)  Adjectives  are  very  often  used  as  substantives  in  the  masc.  PI.  when  they  desig- 
nate a  class :  pauperSs,  the  poor ;  dIvitSs,  the  rich.  In  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Sing., 
this  use  is  also  not  uncommon  ;  but  in  the  Nom.  the  substantive  is  generally  expressed : 
Tir  bonus,  a  good  man  ;  mulier  peregrlna,  a  foreign  woman.  So  regularly,  if  used 
with  a  proper  name  :  PlatS,  doctissimus  homS,  the  learned  Plato.  Exceptions  are  rare 
and  scattering  in  prose :  ego  et  suavissimus  Cicero  valSmus,  C,  Fam.^  xiv.  5, 1. 

(<?)  On  the  use  of  participles  as  substantives  see  437,  n. 

(d)  When  persons  are  not  meant,  a  substantive  is  understood :  cSnl  (capilll),  gray 
hairs ;  calida  (aqua),  warm  water ;  dextra  (manus),  right  hand. 

2.  Neuter  adjectives  and  participles  are  freely  employed  as  substantives  in  both  num- 
bers ;  in  the  PI.  usually  in  Nom.  and  Ace,  in  the  Sing,  in  all  cases,  butespecially  in  con- 
nection with  prepositions  :  medium,  the  midst ;  extrSmum,  the  end ;  reliquom,  the 
residue ;  futflrum,  the  future ;  bonum,  good ;  bona,  blessings,  possessions  ;  malum, 
evil :  mala,  misfortunes.  The  Plural  is  frequently  employed  when  the  English  idiom 
prefei-s  the  Singular  :  v6ra,  the  truth  /  omnia,  everything. 

3.  Adjectives  of  the  Second  Declension  are  sometimes  used  as  neuter  substantives  in 
the  Gen.,  after  words  of  quantity  or  pronouns  :  aliquid  boni,  something  good  ;  nihil 
mall,  nothing  bad.  Adjectives  of  tht  Third  Declension  are  thus  employed  only  in 
combination  with  those  of  the  Second,  and  even  then  very  rarely  (369,  r.  i). 

Usually  the  adjective  of  the  Third  Declension  draws  the  adjective  of  the  Second 
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into  its  own  construction  :    Quid  habet  ista  rgs  aut  laetSbile  aut  glOriQsum  I 

C,  Tu8c.y  I.  21,  49  ;  ivhat  is  (here  to  be  glad  of  or  to  brag  about  in  that? 

4.  Instead  of  the  neuter  adjective,  the  word  r6s,  thing^  is  frequently  used,  especially 
in  forms  which  are  identical  for  different  genders,  and  consequently  ambiguous ;  so 
bonarum  rSrum,  of  blessings^  rather  than  bonOrum  (masc.  and  neut.). 

6.  In  Latin  the  PI.  of  abstract  substantives  occurs  more  frequently  than  in  English  ; 
adventfls  imperatdrum,  the  arrivalis)  of  the  generals  (because  there  were  several 
generals,  or  because  they  arrived  at  different  times).  Pluralising  abstract  substantives 
often  makes  them  concrete  :  fortitiidinSs,  gallant  actions ;  formldinSs,  bugbears ; 
Irae,  quarrels. 

6.  Other  PI.  expressions  to  be  noted  are  :  nlvSs,  snow(-flakes) ;  grandinSS)  hail 
(-stones)  ;  pluviae,  (streams  of)  rain  ;  llgna,  (logs  of)  wood ;  carnSs,  pieces  of  nieat ; 
aera,  articles  of  bronze  ;  also  Bymmetrical  parts  of  the  human  body  :  cervIcSs,  neck  ; 
pectora,  breast. 

The  PI.  is  freely  used  in  poetry  and  in  later  prose  :  Otia  8l  toUSs,  periSre  Ctl* 
pidinis  arctis,  Ov.,  Rem.Am.^  139  ;  if  you  do  away  with  holidays^  Cupid's  bmv  (and 
arrows)  are  ruined. 

7.  The  rhetorical  Koman  often  uses  me  First  Person  PI.  for  the  First  Person  Singular. 
The  usage  originates  in  modesty,  but  mock  modesty  is  the  worst  form  of  pomposity. 
It  18  never  very  common,  and  is  not  found  before  Cicero  :  Librum  ad  t6  d6  senec- 
tflte  mlsimns,  C,  Cat.  3/.,  i,  8 ;  we  (I)  have  sent  you  a  i7^eatise  on  old  age. 

In  poetry  there  is  often  an  element  of  shyness  ;  Sitque  memor  nostrl  necne/  re- 
fer te  milil,  Ov.,  TV.,  IV.  3, 10  ;  bring  me  back  {word)  whether  she  thinks  cf  us  (me 
among  others)  or  no, 

8.  (a)  The  Sing.,  in  a  collective  sense,  is  also  used  for  the  PI.,  but  more  rarely:  faba, 
beans ;  porcus,  pig  {mea()  ;  galllna,/<?v/;/  (as  articles  of  food) ;  vestiS)  clothing. 

{b)  The  use  of  the  Sing,  in  designations  of  nationalities  and  divisions  of  troops  is 
Introduced  by  Livy  :  EOmanus,  the  Roman  forces  ;  FoenuS)  the  Carthaginiam  ; 
hostis,  the  enemy  ;  miles,  the  soldiery  ;  pedes,  the  infanti^j  ;  eques,  the  cavalry. 

205.  Predicate  and  Copula, — When  the  predicate  is  not 
in  the  form  of  a  verb,  but  in  the  form  of  an  adjective  or 
Bubstantive,  or  equivalent,  the  so-called  copula  is  generally 
employed,  in  order  to  couple  the  adjective  or  substantive 
with  the  subject. 

The  chief  copula  is  the  verb  sum,  I  am, 

Forttina  caeca  est,  C,  LaeL,  15,  54  ;  fortune  is  blind.  Usus  magister 
est  optimus,  C,  Bab.  Post.,  4,  9  ;  practice  is  the  best  teacher. 

Note. — Strictly  speaking,  the  copula  is  itself  a  predicate,  as  is  shown  by  the  trans 
lation  when  it  stands  alone  or  with  an  adverb  :  est  Deus,  there  is  a  God,  God  exists ; 
rSct6  semper  erunt  rSs,  things  will  always  be  (go  on)  -well ;  sic  vita  hominom  est, 
C,  Rose.  Am.,  30,  81  ;  such  is  human  Ufe  ;  '*  So  runs  the  world  away.''' 

206.  Other  copulative  verbs  are  :  videri,  to  seem;  nftsci, 
to  he  lorn;  fieri,  to  become;  evadere,  to  turn  out;  creari,  to 
he  created;  deligi,  to  he  chosen;  putari,  to  he  tJiought;  haberl, 
to  he  held;  did,  to  he  said;  appellari,  to  he  called;  nominari, 
to  he  named.     Hence  the  rule  : 

Verbs  of  seedling,  hecoming,  with  the  passive  of  verbs  of 
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making,  choosing,  showing,  thinking,  and  calling,  take  two 
Nominatives,  one  of  the  subject,  one  of  the  predicate  : 

K6id8  nSscitur  dives,  Sen.,  E.M.,  20,  13;  no  one  is  horn  rich,  Ari». 
tldSs  iOstus  adpellatur,  Aristides  is  called  just.  [Servius]  rSx  est  dSclarft- 
tus,  L.,  I.  46, 1 ;  Servius  was  declared  king.  [ThflcydidSs]  numquam  est 
ntunerfitus  OrStor,  C,  0.,  9,  31  ;  Thucydides  has  never  been  accounted  an 
orator. 

Remarks. — i.  With  ease,  serve  as  ;  vidfirl,  seem;  habSrl,  he  held;  dtlcl» 
be  deemed,  and  rarely  with  other  verbs,  instead  of  the  Predicate  Nom., 
a  phrase  may  be  employed,  as  :  prO  with  Abl.,  (in)  locO,  in  nomerO)  with 
Gen.,  etc, 

Audacia  pr5  mtirO  habstur,  S.,  (7.,  58, 17  ;  boldness  is  counted  as  a  bul- 
wark.   In  fllil  Iocs,  C,  Red,  in  Sen.,  14, 35  ;  as  a  son, 

2.  The  previous  condition  is  given  by  ex  or  ds  and  the  Abl.  (396, n.  2). 
Ex  OratOre  arator  factus,  C,  Ph.,  in.  9,  22;  a  pleader  turned  plowman. 

3.  All  copulative  verbs  retain  the  Nom.  with  the  Inf.  after  auxiliary 
verbs  (423). 

Beatus  esse  sine  virttite  n6m8  potest,  C,  N.D,,  i.  18,  48  ;  no  one  can  be 
happy  without  virtue. 

4.  On  the  Double  Ace.  after  Active  Verbs,  see  340. 

Notes.— 1.  The  verbs  mentioned,  with  some  others,  are  found  in  good  prose.  Others 
are  either  poetical  or  unclassical,  thus  :  perhibfirl,  to  be  held,  is  early  ;  appSrSre,  to 
appear,  is  poetic  and  post-classical  for  vldfiri ;  reddl  is  not  used  for  fieri ;  sisti,  to  be 
set  down,  is  Plautine  ;  manSre,  to  remain,  is  late  (permanSre  once  hi  Cicero). 

2.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  audire,  like  the  Greek  aKoveii',  to  ht  called,  which  is 
confined  to  Horace  ;  rSxque  pater  que  audlsti,  Ep.,  i.  7,  38  ;  S.,ii.  6, 20,  just  as 
•*hear  "  in  this  sense  is  said  to  be  confined  to  Milton. 

207.  Subject  Omitted. — The  personal  pronoun  is  not 
expressed  in  classical  prose,  unless  it  is  emphatic,  as,  for 
example,  in  contrasts  : 

Amfimus  parentis.  We  love  (our)  parents.  Ego  rSgSs  CificI,  v5s  tyran* 
nOs  IntrOdtlcitis,  [C]  ad  Her.,  iv.  53,  66  ;  I  drove  out  kings,  ye  are  bring- 
ing  in  tyrants. 

Note.— The  insertion  of  the  pronoun  without  emphasis  is  very  common  in  the 
comic  poets,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  colloquialism.  Also  common  in  Catullus,  Sal- 
lust  (as  an  archaism),  and  P*etroniu8. 

208.  Impersonal  Verbs. — Impersonal  Verbs  are  verbs  in 
which  the  agent  is  regularly  implied  in  the  action,  the  sub- 
ject in  the  predicate,  so  that  the  person  is  not  expressed. 
Chief  of  these  are  : 

I.  Verbs  pertaining  to  the  state  of  the  weather  :  tonat,  it  thunders, 
the  thunder  thunders,  or  rather,  the  Thunderer  thunders;  falget,  folgu- 
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rat  (less  common),  falminat  (poet.),  it  lightens;  plnit  (poet.),  it  rains; 
ningit,  it  snows,  etc. 

Nocte  pluit  tQtS,  V.,  (Poet.  Lat.  Min.,  iv.  155,  B.)  ;  all  night  it  {he, 
Jupiter)  rains. 

Note.— The  divine  agent  is  sometimes  expressed  ;  so,  naturally,  in  religious  or  popu- 
lar language ;  love  tonante,  fulgurante,  C,  Div.,  11. 18, 43  ;  love  fulgente,  C, 
y.  D.,  II.  25,  65. 

2.  The  passive  of  intransitive  verbs  is  often  used  impersonally  ;  so 
regularly  of  verbs  which  in  the  active  are  construed  with  the  Dat.  (217): 
vivitur,  people  live ;  curritur,  there  is  a  running ;  pdgnatur,  there  is  a 
tattle  ;  mihi  invidfitur,  /  am  envied.  The  subject  is  contained  in  the  verb 
itself  :  sic  vivitur  =  sic  vita  vivitur,  such  is  life;  ptignatur  —  ptlgnaptlgna- 
tur,  a  battle  is  ijbeing)  fought.  In  the  same  way  explain  taedet,  it  wearies  ; 
miseret,  it  moves  to  pity  ;  piget,  it  disgusts  ;  pudet,  it  puts  to  shame. 

Notes.— 1.  With  all  other  so-called  Impersonal  Verbs  an  Inf.  (422, 535)  or  an  equiv- 
alent (523)  is  conceived  as  a  subject :  NQn  lubet  milli  dfiplSrare  vltam,  C,  Cat* 
M.^  23,  84.     Sed  accidit  perincommodS  quod  eum  nusquam  vidisti,  C,  Att.^ 

I.  17,  2. 

2.  Other  uses  coincide  with  the  English.  So  the  Third  Person  PI.  of  verbs  of 
Saying,  Thinking,  and  Calling.  Also  the  ideal  Second  Person  Singular  (258).  To  be 
noticed  is  the  occasional  use  of  inquit,  quoth  he^  of  an  imaginary  person,  but  not  by 
Cabsar,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus  :  NQn  C0ncSd5,  inquit,  EpicurO,  C,  Ac.-,  11. 32, 101 ; 
J  do  not  yield  the  pointy  quoth  he  (pne)^  to  Epicurus. 

209.  Copula  Omitted. — Est  or  sunt  is  often  omitted  in 
saws  and  proverbs,  in  short  statements  and  questions,  in 
rapid  changes,  in  conditional  clauses,  and  in  tenses  com- 
pounded with  participles  : 

Sumiuum  ills  summa  iniUria,  C,  Off.,  i.  10,  33  ;  the  height  of  right  {is) 
the  height  of  wrong.  K6mo  malus  fgllx,  Juv.,  iv.  8  ;  no  had  man  {is) 
happy.  Quid  dulcius  quam  habSre  qulcum  omnia  audeas  loqul  1  C,  Lael,, 
7,  22  ;  what  sweeter  than  to  have  some  one  with  whom  you  can  venture 
to  talk  about  everything  9    Sed  liaec  vetera ;  iUud  v6r5  recfins,  C,  Ph.,  11. 

II,  25.     AUquamdia  certStum,  S.,  lug,,  74,  3.     Ctlr  liOBtis  Spartacus,  si  tt 
civisi  C,  Parad,,^,m. 

So  also  esse,  with  participles  and  the  like  : 

Caesar  statuit  ezspectandam  classem,  Caes.  ,  i^.  6^.,  iii.  14, 1  ;  Caesar 
resolved  that  the  fleet  must  be  waited  for. 

Notes.— 1.  The  omission  of  esse  is  not  common  with  the  Nom.  and  Infinitive. 

2.  Popular  speech  omits  freely  ;  so,  mfrum  nl,  mlrum  quin,  factum^  in  Latin 
comedy  ;  likewise  potis  and  pote  for  forms  of  posse.  To  a  like  origin  are  due  mlrum 
quantum,  nimium  quantum,  etc.,  found  at  all  periods. 

3.  The  ellipsis  of  other  forms  of  the  copula  is  unusual.  Thus  Cicero  occasionally 
omits  sit  in  the  Indirect  Question,  and  Tacitus  other  forms  of  the  Subjv.  besides, 
foisse  is  omitted  by  Livr,  and  not  unfrequently  by  Tacitus. 

4.  The  Ellipsis  of  eise  was  sometiines  due  to  the  desire  of  avoiding  the  heaping  up 
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of  Infinitives.  Thus  sentences  like  n5n  dubitd  t6  esse  sapientem  dicere  {to  declan 
you  to  be  wise)  were  regularly  cut  down  to  nOn  dubitS  t6  sapientem  dicere  {to  de- 
clare you  wise), 

5.  The  ellipsis  of  other  verbs,  such  as  facere,  Ire,  venire,  dicere,  etc.,  is  charac- 
teristic of  popular  speech  ;  it  is  therefore  not  uncommon  in  Cicero's  letters  (ad  Att.), 
in  Pliny's  letters,  and  iu  works  involving  dialogue,  such  as  Cicero's  philosophical 
writings.    The  historians  avoid  it,  and  it  never  occurs  in  Caesar  and  Velleiub. 

CONCORD. 

210.  The  Three  Concords. — There  are  three  great 
concords  in  Latin  : 

1.  The  agreement  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  (211). 

2.  The  agreement  of  attributive  or  appositive  with  the  substantive 
(285,  321). 

3.  The  agreement  of  the  relative  with  antecedent  (614). 

211.  Agreement  of  the  Predicate  with  the  Subject. 

The  verbal  predicate  agrees  with  its  subject  j 

I  in  number, 
gender,  and 
case. 
The  substantive  predicate  agrees  with  its  subject  in  case. 

Substantlva  mSbilia  (21,  2)  are  treated  as  adjectives,  and  follow  the 
number  and  gender  of  the  subject. 

Ego  r6g6s  5i6cl,  v5s  tyrannSs  intrOdficitis,  [C]  ad  Her,,  iv.  53,  66  (207), 
VSrae  amicitiae  sempiternae  sunt,  C,  LaeL,  9,  32  ;  true  friendships  are 
abiding,  D5s  est  decem  talenta,  Teu.,  And.,  950  ;  the  dowry  is  ten  talents, 
Ubus  magister  est  optimus,  C. ,  Rah,  Post. ,  4,  9  (205).  Arx  est  monosyUabum, 
**^ra:"  is  a  monosyllable.  Compare  Ignis  confector  est  et  cQnstimptor 
omnium,  C,  I^.D,,  11. 15, 41  ;  fire  is  the  doer -up  {destroyer)  and  eater-up 
{consumer)  of  everything,  with  cSnfectrIx  rSrum  omnium  vetustSs,  C. ,  Frag, 

Remarks. — i.  The  violation  of  the  rules  of  agreement  is  due  chiefly 
to  one  of  two  causes;  either  the  natural  relation  is  preferred  to  the 
artificial  (cOnstructiO  ad  sgnsum,  per  synesin,  according  to  the  sense),  or 
the  nearer  is  preferred  to  the  more  remote.     Hence  the  following 

Exceptions. — (a)  Substantives  of  multitude  often  take  the  predi- 
cate in  the  Plural:  pars,  part ;  vis  (power),  quantity  ;  multitude,  croi^;c^ ; 
organized  bodies  more  rarely.  Also,  but  not  often,  such  words  as 
quisque,  uterque,  nSmS,  etc. 

Pars  mSIor  recSperant  s6s6,  L.,  xxxiv.  47,  6  ;  the  greater  part  had  re* 
tired,    Omnis  multitadO  abeunt,  L.,  xxiv.  3,  15 ;  cUl  the  crowd  depart. 
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Ki^a  vis  eminus  missa  telOrum  multa  nostrls  vulnera  Inferdbant,  Caes., 
B.C.y  II.  6, 5.  TJterque  eOrum  ex  castrls  ezercitum  ed^ount,  Caes.,  B,G.^ 
111.  30,  3. 

Note.— This  usage  is  very  common  in  comedy,  but  extremely  rare  in  model  prosd. 
LiVT  shows  a  greater  variety  and  a  larger  number  of  substantives  than  any  other 
author,  and  poets  and  late  prose  writers  are  free.  Yet  Horace  uses  regularly  the  Sing, 
with  a  collective,  while  Vergil  varies,  often  employing  first  a  Sing,  and  then  a  PI.  verb 
with  the  same  substantive  (as  ^.,  11.  64).    Tacitus  often  uses  quisque  with  a  Plural. 

(5)  The  adjective  predicate  often  follows  the  natural  gender  of  the 
subject ;  so  especially  with  mllia.  This  usage  belongs  pre-eminently 
to  the  historians. 

Capita  conifiratiOnis  virgls  caesi  (stmt),  L.,  x.  i,  3  ;  the  heads  of  the 
conspiracy  were  flogged.  Samnltium  caesI  tria  mllia,  Cf.  L.,  x.  34, 3  ; 
of  the  Samnites  (there)  were  slain  three  taousand. 

The  passive  verb  often  agrees  in  gender  with  the  predicate :  NOn 
bmiiis  error  stultitia  dlcenda  est,  C,  Div.,  11.  43, 90  ;  not  every  false  step 
is  to  he  called  folly. 

(c)  The  copula  often  agrees  with  the  number  of  the  predicate  (**the 
wages  of  sin  is  death  ") : 

Amantium  Irae  (204,  n.  5)  amSris  integratiO  est,  Ter.,  And.y  555;  lovers* 
quarrels  are  lovers  renewal. 

2.  A  superlative  adjective  defined  by  a  Partitive  Gen.  follows  the 
gender  of  the  subj.  when  it  precedes: 

Indus,  qui  est  omnium  fltiminum  mSzimus,  C,  i\r.Z).,  11.  52, 130  ;  ths 

Indus,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  rivers. 

Otherwise  it  follows  the  Genitive ;  but  this  usage  is  post-classic : 
VelOcissimum  omnium  animalium  est  delphlnus,  Plin.,  i\^.^.,  ix.  8, 20 ; 

the  dolphin  is  the  swiftest  of  all  animals. 

3.  The  Voc.  is  sometimes  used  by  the  poets  in  the  predicate,  either 
by  anticipation  or  by  assimilation.     (See  325,  r.  i.) 

4.  The  neuter  adjective  is  often  used  as  the  substantive  predicate  of 
a  masculine  or  feminine  subject: 

Triste  lupus  stabulls,  V.,  Ec.^  3,  80  ;  the  wolf  is  a  baleful  thing  to  the 
folds.  Varium  et  mtitabile  semper  fSmina,  V,,  J..,iv.  569  ;  **a  thing  of 
moods  and  fancies  *'  is  woman  ever. 

This  construction  is  poetical ;  in  Cicero  it  is  used  with  a  few  words 
only;  such  as  eztrSmxun,  commUne: 

Omnium  rfirum  (204,  n.  4)  mors  [est]  extrSmum,  Cf.  Q.yFam.,yi.2i,X\ 
death  is  the  end  of  all  things. 

5.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  is  commonly  attracted  into  the  gen- 
der of  the  predicate : 

Negat  Epicfirus ;  hOc  enim  vostrum  Itlmen  est,  C,  Fin.,  \t  22,  70  ;  Epi- 
curus says  No  ;  for  he  is  your  great  light.  £a  nOn  media  sed  nfllla  yia 
est,  L., xxxu.,  21, 38  ^  ihfU is  not  a  middle  cou>rse.  but  no  course  atoll. 
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But  in  negative  sentences,  and  when  the  pronoun  is  the  predicatei 
there  is  no  change.    So  in  definitions  : 

Quid  aut  qufile  [est]  Deus  1  Cf.  C,  N.D.,  t.  22,  60  ;  what  or  what  man- 
ner  of  thing  is  God  f  Nee  sopor  illud  erat,  V.,  A.,  iii.  173,  Quod  ita  erit 
gestuin,  id  lex  erit,  C,  Ph.,  1. 10,  26. 

Exceptions  are  but  apparent.     C,  0.,  11.  38, 157. 

6.  The  adjective  predicate  sometimes  agrees  with  a  substantive  in 
apposition  to  the  subject.  So  especially  when  the  appositive  is  oppidum, 
cIvitSS)  and  the  like  : 

Corioll  oppidum  oaptum  [est],  L.,ii.  33,  9;  Corioli'town  was  taken. 
Corinthum,  tOtlus  Graeciae  lOmen,  exstinctum  esse  voluerunt,  C,  Imp.y  5. 
11 ;  they  would  have  Corinth,  the  eye  of  all  Greece,  put  out. 

Notes.— 1.  Peculiar  is  the  occasional  use  of  the  Fut.  participle  in  -flrum  for 
feminines  in  early  Latin :  AlterO  (gladlO)  t6  occlstlrum  ait  (Casina),  alterO 
THicum.    Pl.,  C7<w.,  693.    SoTVwc.,  400. 

2.  Age  is  often  used  in  early  Latin  as  if  it  were  an  adverb,  with  the  Plural ;  occa- 
sionally also  cavS :  Age  modo  fabricfiminl.   Pl.,  Cas.,  488. 

Akin  is  the  use  of  a  Voc.  Sing,  with  a  Pl.  verb,  which  is  occasionally  found  in  clas- 
sical prose  also :  Turn  Scaevola ;  quid  est,  Cotta  1  inquit,  quid  tacStis  1  C.yO., 
T.  35, 160. 

The  use  of  aliquis,  some  one  of  youy  in  this  way  is  early :  Aperlte  aliquis  ScttLtuxn 
Ostium,  Tbr.,  Ad.,  634. 

3.  Other  less  usual  constructions  ad  sSnsum  are :  the  use  of  a  neuter  demonstrative 
where  a  substantive  of  a  different  gender  is  expected,  and  the  construction  of  rSs  ss  if 
it  were  neuter  (both  found  also  in  Cicero)  ;  the  neuter  Singular  summing  up  a  preced- 
ing Plural : 

In Graecifi mUsicI  fioruSrunt,  discebantque \^{that  {accomplishment^  omnfis, 
C,  Tusc,  I.  2,  4.  Servitia  repudifibat,  cuius  {of  which  [doss'])  initio  ad  eum 
mftgnae  oOpiae  concurrfibant,  s.,  c,  56, 5.    See  also  c,  2>iv.,  n.  57, 117. 
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VOICES  OF  THE  VERB. 

212.  There  are  two  Voices  in  Latin — Active  and  Passive. 

Remark. — The  Latin  Passive  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Middle,  and, 
like  the  Greek  Middle,  may  be  explained  in  many  of  its  uses  as  a 
Reflexive. 

218.  Active. — The  Active  Voice  denotes  that  the  action 
proceeds  from  the  subject.  Verbs  used  in  the  Active  Voice 
fall  into  two  classes,  as  follows  : 

Verbs  are  called  Transitive  when  their  action  goes  over  to 
an  object  (transeo,  /  go  over)  ;  Intransitive  when  their  ac- 
tion does  not  go  beyond  the  subject :  occidere,  to  fell  =  to  hill 
(Transitive)  ;  occidere,  to  fall  (Intransitive). 
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Remark,  —Properly  speaking,  a  Transitive  Verb  in  Latin  is  one  that 
forms  a  personal  passive,  but  the  traditional  division  given  above  has 
its  convenience,  though  it  does  not  rest  upon  a  difference  of  nature, 
and  a  verb  may  be  trans,  or  intrans.  according  to  its  use.     So 

(a)  Transitive  verbs  are  often  used  intransitively,  in  which  case  they 
serve  simply  to  characterize  the  agent.  This  is  true  especially  of  verbs 
of  movement ;  as  dScUnSre)  incUnSre,  movere)  mtltSre,  vertere,  and  the 
like,  and  is  found  at  all  periods. 

(b)  On  the  other  hand,  many  intrans.  verbs  are  often  used  transi- 
tively. This  occurs  also  at  all  periods,  but  the  Ace.  is  usually  the  inner 
object  (332). 

(c)  On  the  use  of  the  Inf.  active,  where  English  uses  the  passive, 
see  532,  n.  2, 

214.  Passive. — The  Passive  Voice  denotes  that  the  sub- 
ject receives  the  action  of  the  verb. 
The  instrument  is  put  in  the  Ablative. 

Yirgls  caedetnr,  C,  Verr.y  in.  28,  69  ;  he  shall  he  beaten  with  rods 
[Ignis]  Itlinine  prOditur  su(J,  Ov.,  Her,,  15,  8 ;  the  fire  is  betrayed  by 
its  own  light. 

The  agent  is  put  in  the  Ablative  with  ab  (a). 

Ab  amlcls  prOdimur,  C,  Cluent,,  52, 143  ;  we  are  betrayed  by  friends. 
Virgis  caesX  tribanl  ab  l6gStO  sunt,  L.,  xxix.  18, 13  ;  the  tribunes  were 
beaten  with  rods  by  the  lieutenant. 

Remarks. — i.  Intrans.  verbs  of  passive  signification  are  construed  as 
passives  :  famJperlre,  C,  Inv,,  11.  57, 172,  to  perish  of  hunger.  So  vSnlre, 
to  be  sold  ;  vSpulSre  (chiefly  vulgar),  to  be  beaten^  ab  aliquO,  by  some  one. 

Ab  re5  fUatibus  [vSpulfivit],  Cf.  Quint.,  ix.  2, 12;  he  was  whacked  with 
cudgels  by  the  defendant.  Salvebis  S  meO  Cicerone^  C,  Att.j  vi.  2,  10  ; 
greeting  to  you  from  Cicero. 

2.  When  the  instrument  is  considered  as  an  agent,  or  the  agent  aa 
an  instrument,  the  constructions  are  reversed  : 

Vinci  5  VoluptSte,  C,  OjT.,  i.  20,  68  ;  to  be  overcome  by  Dame  Pleasure. 
Patricils  iuvenibus  saepserant  latera,  L. ,  in.  37,  6  ;  they  had  flanked  him 
with  a  guard  of  patrician  youths. 

The  latter  construction  is  very  rare  in  Cicero,  and  seems  to  belong: 
pre-eminently  to  the  historians. 

Animals,  as  independent  agents,  are  treated  like  persons. 

JL  cane  nSn  mSgnO  saepe  tenetur  aper,  Ov.,  Rem, Am,,  422  ;  a  boar  is 
often  held  fast  by  a  little  dog. 

Animals,  as  instruments,  are  treated  like  things. 

Compare  eqaO  vehX,  to  ride  a  horse  (to  be  borne  by  a  horse\  with  io 
•q«9,  on  horsebOfCk, 
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216.  The  person  in  whose  interest  an  action  is  done  is  put 
in  the  Dative.  Hence  the  frequent  inference  that  the  person 
interested  is  the  agent.     See  354. 

1,  With  the  Perfect  passive  it  is  the  natural  inference, 
and  common  in  prose. 

MihYrSft  tOta  pr5vlsa  est,  C,  Verr.y  iv.  42,  91 ;  I  have  had  the  whole 
thing  provided  for,  Carmina  nlUla  mihl  sunt  scrlpta,  Ov.,  Tr.,  v.  12, 35; 
poems— ^I  have  nofte  ivrittefi  (I  have  written  no  poems). 

2.  With  the  Gerundive  it  is  the  necessary  inference,  and 
the  Dative  is  the  reigning  combination. 

Nihil  [est]  homini  tarn  timendum  quam  invidia,  C,  Gluent,,  3,  7 ;  there 
%B  nothing  that  one  has  to  fear  to  the  same  extent  as  envy, 

216.  The  Direct  Object  of  the  Active  Verb  (the  Accusa^ 
tive  Case)  becomes  the  Subject  of  the  Passive. 

Alexander  Bar 6am  vicit,  Alexander  conquered  Darius. 

BSrfius  ab  AleicajidrS  victus  est,  Darius  was  conquered  by  Alexander. 

217.  The  Indirect  Object  of  the  Active  Verb  (Dative  Case) 
cannot  be  properly  used  as  the  Subject  of  the  Passive.  The 
Dative  remains  unchanged,  and  the  verb  becomes  a  Passive 
in  the  Third  Person  Singular  (Impersonal  Verb).  Thid 
Passive  form  may  have  a  neuter  subject  corresponding  to  the 
Inner  object  (333,  i). 

Active :    Miserl  invident  bonis,  I'he  wretched  envy  the  well-to-do. 
Passive :  mihl  invidstur,  /  am  envied, 

tibSf  invidetur,  thou  art  envied, 

el  invidetur,  he  is  envied^ 

nObIs  invidstur,  we  are  envied, 

v5bls  invidstur,  you  are  envied, 

ils  invidstur,  they  are  envied, 
Kihil  facile  persuSdStur  invltis,  Quint.,  iv.  3, 10  ;  people  are  not  easily 
persuaded  of  anything  against  their  will,   inulls  nostrls  plOs  quam  animis 
erSdituTi  Sen.,  Ben.,  iii.  15,  3  ;  our  seals  are  more  trusted  than  our  souls 

Remarks. — i.  In  like  manner  a  Gen.  or  Abl.  in  dependence  upon  an 
active  verb  cannot  be  made  the  subj,  of  the  passive. 

2  On  the  exceptional  usage  of  personal  Gerundives  from  intrans. 
verbs  see  427,  n.  5. 

Notes.— 1.  The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  sometimes  violate  the  rule,  under 
Greek  influence  or  In  imitation  of  early  usage :  XJttr  invideor  1  (for  cflr  invidfitur 
uUiXl),  H.. 4.P.,66 ;  vixequidem  crWar,  Ov.,  TV., m.  xo, 35 ;  persuSsus  vid«twf 


ab  aliqnOi  hy  some  one. 
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[C]  ad  Her.^  i.  6, 9.     (PersnfideS  hospitem^  Pbtr.,  69,  2,  is  perhaps  an  inten- 
tional solecism.) 

2.  Similar  liberties  are  taken  by  poets  and  late  prose  writers  with  the  passive  of 
other  intrans.  verbs,  such  as  concSdere,  perxnittere,  praecipere,  prOntlntiare :  Fa- 
tl8  numquam  concSssa  (=  cul  concSssum  est)  movSrl  Camarlna,  V.,  A.,  in.  700. 

218.  Reflexive. — Reflexive  relations,  when  emphatic, 
are  expressed  as  in  English  : 

Onme  animal  86  ipsum  dlligit,  C,  Fin,,  v.  9,  24,  Every  living  creature 
loves  itself. 

But  when  the  reflexive  relation  is  more  general,  the  pas- 
sive (middle)  is  employed  :  lavor,  /  bathe,  I  bathe  myself. 

Ptlrgfirl  [nequIvSrunt],  Cf.  L.,  xxiv,  18,  4  ;  they  could  not  clear  them* 
selves.  Cum  in  mentem  vSnit,  pOnor  ad  scrlbendum,  C,  Fam.,  ix.  15, 4  ; 
when  the  notion  strikes  me  I  set  myself  to  writing. 

Note.— Some  of  these  verbs  approach  the  deponents,  in  that  the  reflexive  meaning 
of  the  passive  extends  also  to  some  active  forms  ;  thus,  from  vehor,  IridCy  we  get  the 
form  vehens,  riding  (rare) :  Adulfiscentiam  per  mediSs  laudSs  quasi  quadrlgis 
vehentem,  C,  ^r.,  97,  331. 

219.  As  the  active  is  often  used  to  express  what  the  subject 
Buffers  or  causes  to  be  done,  so  the  passive  in  its  reflexive 
(middle)  sense  is  often  used  to  express  an  action  which  the 
subject  suffers  or  causes  to  be  done  to  itself  :  trahor,  /  let  my- 
self  be  dragged;  tondeor,  I  have  myself  shaved. 

BuOs  HysOs  [InsuistI]  in  ctUeum,  Cf.  C,  Q.F,,  i.  2,  2,  5  ;  you  sewed  two 
Mysians  into  a  sack  (had  them  sewn).  Sine  gemitfladtLruntar,C.,  Tusc.^ 
V.  27.  77  ;  they  let  themselves  he  burned  without  a  moan.  Dlruitj  aedi- 
float,  H.,  Fp,,  I.  1, 100  ;  Ae  is  pulling  down,  he  is  building.  Ipse  docet 
quid  agam ;  fSs  est  et  ab  hoste  doc6rI,  Ov.,  M.,  iv.  428  ;  he  himself  teaches 
(me)  what  to  do ;  it  is  (but)  right  to  let  oneself  be  taught  even  by  an 
enemy  (to  take  a  lesson  from  a  foe). 

220.  Deponent. — The  Deponent  is  a  passive  form  which 
has  lost,  in  most  instances,  its  passive  (or  reflexive)  significa- 
tion. It  is  commonly  translated  as  a  transitive  or  intransi- 
tive active:  hortor,  I  am  exhorting  (trans.)  ;  morior,  /  am 
dying  (intrans.). 

Notes.— 1.  A  number  of  intrans.  verbs  show  also  a  Perfect  Part,  pafisive  used 
actively  ;  not,  however,  in  classical  prose  combined  with  esse  to  take  the  place  of  the 
regular  Perfect.    On  the  use  of  such  participles  as  substantives,  see  167,  n,  i. 

Quid  causae  excOgitfirl  potest,  our  t9  lautum  voluerit,  cdnfitum  nOluerit 
oooldereic.,j9€i.,7,ao. 

2.  Many  verbs  show  both  active  and  deponent  forms  side  by  side.  In  this  case  tli( 
active  forms  b(dong  more  often  to  early  authors.    See  163-167. 
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221.  Reciprocal. — Reciprocal  relations  {'^one  another'^ 
are  expressed  by  inter,  among,  and  the  personal  pronouns, 
nos,  us  ;  vos,  you  ;  86,  themselves.  Inter  se  amant,  They  love 
one  another. 

Remarks. — i.  Combinations  of  alter  altemm,  alius  aliom,  nterque 
alterum,  and  the  like,  also  often  give  the  reciprocal  relation  :  some- 
times there  is  a  redundancy  of  expression. 

Placet  StOicIs  homines  hominum  caus&  esse  generfttOs,  ut  ipsi  inter  si 
alii  alils  prOdesse  possent,  C,  Off.,  i.  7,  22  ;  it  is  a  tenet  of  the  Stoics 
that  men  are  brought  into  the  world  for  the  sake  of  men,  to  he  a  blessing 
to  one  another. 

2.  Later  writers  use  invicem  or  mfltuQ,  inter  sS,  vicissim ;  and  early 
Latin  shows  occasionally  uterqne  utrumque. 

Quae  omnia  hac  spectant,  ut  invicem  Srdentius  dlligSmus,  Plin.,^., 
VII.  20,  7  ;  all  these  things  look  to  our  loving  one  another  more  fervently. 
TJterque  utrlquest  cordi,  Ter.,  Ph.,  800  ;  either  is  dear  to  other. 

TENSES. 

222.  The  Tenses  express  the  relations  of  time,  embracing : 

1.  The  stage  of  the  action  (duration  in  time). 

2.  The  period  of  the  action  (position  in  time). 

The  first  tells  whether  the  action  is  goiyig  on,  or  finished. 
The  second  tells  whether  the  action  hpast,  present,  or  future. 

Both  these  sets  of  relations  are  expressed  by  the  tenses  of 
the  Indicative  or  Declarative  mood — less  clearly  by  the  Sub- 
junctive. 

223.  There  are  six  tenses  in  Latin  : 

1.  The  Present,  denoting  contimiance  in  the  present. 

2.  The  Future,  denoting  continuance  in  the  future. 

3.  The  Imperfect,  denoting  continuance  in  \k\epast. 

4.  The  Perfect,  denoting  completion  in  the  present. 

5.  The  Future  Perfect,  denoting  completion  in  ikie  future. 

6.  The  Phiperfect,  denoting  completion  in  the  past, 

224.  An  action  may  further  be  regarded  simply  as  attained, 
without  reference  to  its  continuance  or  completion.  Contin* 
uance  and  completion  require  a  point  of  reference  for  defini- 
tion ;  attainment  does  not.  This  gives  rise  to  the  aoristic  or 
indefinite  stage  of  the  action,  which  has  no  especial  tense- 
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form.  It  is  expressed  by  the  Present  tense  for  the  present ; 
by  the  Future  and  Future  Perfect  tenses  for  the  future; 
and  by  the  Perfect  tense  for  the  past. 

Of  especial  importance  are  the  Indefinite  or  Historical 
Present  and  the  Indefinite  or  Historical  Perfect  (Aorist), 
which  differ  materially  in  syntax  from  the  Definite  or  Pure 
Present  and  Perfect. 

225.  The  Tenses  are  divided  into  Principal  and  Histori- 
cal, The  Principal  Tenses  have  to  do  with  the  Present  and 
Future.     The  Historical  Tenses  have  to  do  with  the  Past. 

The  Present,  Pure  Perfect,  Future,  and  Future  Perfect  are 
Principal  Tenses. 

The  Historical  Present,  Imperfect,  Pluperfect,  and  His- 
torical Perfect  are  Historical  Tenses, 

The  Historical  Tenses  are  well  embodied  in  the  following  distich  ; 
Tftlia  tentfibat,  sic  et  tentfiverat  ante, 
Vixque  dedit  victSs  Qtilitate  manOs.    Ov.,  Tr,,  i.  3,  87, 


226.  Table  of  Temporal  Relations, 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Continuanee, 
Pbxb.    scrlbO, 

/  am  writing, 
scrlbam, 

/  shall  be  toriting, 
scrlbdbam, 

I  was  writing. 


Put. 


Past. 


PSI8. 


Put. 


Pabt. 


Continuance, 
lerlbitar  (epistola), 
The  letter  is  written 
{writing), 
■crlbStur, 

Hie  letter  will    he 
tvritten  (writing). 
•orlbeb&tiir, 

The  letter  was  writ- 
ten  (writing). 


ACTIVE. 

Completion, 
BcrlpsI, 

I  have  written. 
•crIpserO, 

/  shall  have  written, 
scrlpseram, 

/  had  written. 

PASSIVE. 

Completion, 
Borlpta  est) 
has  been  ivritten, 
is  written. 
scrlpta  erit) 
will  have  been, 
will  he  written. 
acrlpta  erat> 
had  been  written^ 
votf  tvritten. 


Attainment. 
8crlb5y 

/  write, 
scrlbam  (sorlpierd), 

I  shall  write. 
scrlpsl, 

I  wrote. 


Attainment* 
icrlbitiir, 
is  written, 

Bcrlbetur, 
will  be  written, 

•cripta  est, 
was  written. 
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Remark.  — The  English  passive  is  ambiguous.  The  same  form  is  cms 
rently  used  for  continuance,  attainment,  and  completion.  The  context 
alone  can  decide.     A  convenient  test  is  the  substitution  of  the  active. 

{  Continuance,  Some  one  was  writing  a  letter. 
A  htUr  was  written  :  \  Completion,  Some  one  had  written  a  letter. 
(  Attainment,  Some  one  wrote  a  letter. 


Present  Tense. 

227,  The  Present  Tense  is  used  as  in  English  of  that 
which  is  going  on  now  (Specific  Present),  and  of  statements 
that  apply  to  all  time  (Universal  Present). 

Specific  Present : 

Avribus  tened  lupum,  Ter.,  PA.,  506  ;  lam  holding  a  wolf  hy  the  ears. 

Universal  Present : 

ProbitSs  laudStur  et  alget,  Juv.,  i.  74  ;  honesty  is  hepraised  a/nd freezes, 
Bulce  et  decOmxn  est  pr5  patria  morl,  H.,  0,,  in.  2,  13  ;  sweet  and  seemly 
'tis  to  die  for  fatherland, 

50  regularly  of  the  quoted  views  of  authors,  the  inscriptions  of 
books,  etc. : 

D5  iuvenum  am5re  scribit  AlcaeuS)  C,  Tusc.^  iv.  33,  71 ;  Alcaexis  writes 
concerning  the  love  of  youths. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Specific  Pr.  is  often  to  be  translated  by  the  English  Progressive 
Present.    The  Universal  Pr.  is  Aoristic,  true  at  any  point  of  time. 

2.  As  continuance  involves  the  notion  of  incompleteness  the  Pr.  (see  233)  is  used  of  at- 
tempted and  intended  action  (Present  of  Endeavor).  But  on  account  of  the  double  use 
of  the  Pr.  this  signification  is  less  prominent  and  less  important  than  in  the  Impf .  Do 
not  mistake  the  Endeavor  which  lies  in  the  verb  for  the  Endeavor  which  lies  in  the  tense, 

Perlcnlum  vltant,  C.,  Rose. Am. ^  1. 1 ;  they  are  trying  to  a/void  danger.  In  the 
example  sometimes  cited :  Quintus  frater  Tfisctdanum  vSnditat,  C,  Att..,  1. 14, 7 ; 
Brother  Quintus  is  "  trying  to  sell "  his  Tusculan  villa ;  vSnditfire  itself  means  to 
qffer  for  sale.    Translate  :  intends  to  offer  for  sale,  if  the  notion  lies  in  the  Tense. 

3.  The  Pr.  when  used  with  a  negative  often  denotes  Resistance  to  Pressure  (233) ;  this 
is,  however,  colloquial ;  Tac^ :  nSn  taceQ,  Pl.,  Cas.^  826 ;  keep  quiet !  I  won't. 

4.  The  ambiguity  of  our  English  passive  often  suggests  other  translations.  Use  and 
Wont  make  Law  ;  hence  the  frequent  inference  that  what  is  done  is  what  ought  to  be 
done  ;  what  is  not  done  is  not  to  be  done :  (Beus)  nec  bene  prQmeritls  capitur,  neo 
tangitur  IrS,  Lucr.,  ii.  651 ;  Qod  is  not  to  be  inveigled  by  good  service,  no?'  touched  by 
anger. 

228.  The  Present  Tense  is  used  more  rarely  than  in  English 
in  anticipation  of  the  future,  chiefly  in  compound  sentences  : 

51  vincimti8,  omnia  tfita  emnt,  S.,  C,  58,  9  ;  i/  w^e  conquer  (=  shall  con- 
quer) everything  will  be  safe.  Antequam  ad  sententiam  redeO  d6  m8 
panoa  dioam,  C,  Cat.,  iv.  10, 20  ;  before  I  return  to  the  subject,  I  tuiU 
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say  a  few  things  of  myself,     ExspectabO  dum  venit,  Ter.,  Ev/n.^  206 ;  1 
tvill  wait  all  the  time  that  he  is  coming,  or,  until  he  comes, 

N0TB8.— 1.  This  construction  is  archaic  and  familiar.  It  is  very  common  In  the 
Comic  Poets,  very  rare  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  but  more  common  later.  Some  usages 
have  become  phraseological,  as  si  vlv5,  if  Ilive^  as  Hive. 

2.  On  the  Pr.  Indie,  for  the  Deliberative  Subjv.,  see  254,  n.  2. 

229.  The  Present  Tense  is  used  far  more  frequently  than 

in  English,  as  a  lively  representation  of  the  past  (Historical 

Present) : 

Cohortls  incedere  iubet,  S.,  (7.,  60, 1  ;  he  orders  the  cohorts  to  advance, 
Mataral  proficlsci,  Caes.,  B.  (7.,  i.  7,  1  ;  he  hastens  to  depart. 

Remark. — Dum,  while  (yet),  commonly  takes  a  Pr.,  which  is  usually 
referred  to  this  head.  Dum,  so  long  as,  follows  the  ordinary  law,  571,  ff. 

Dum  haec  in  coUoquiS  geruntur,  Caesarl  ntintiatum  est,  Caes.,  E.G.,  I. 
46, 1  ;  while  these  things  were  transacting  in  the  conference,  word  was 
brought  to  Caesar, 

230.  The  Present  is  used  in  Latin  of  actions  that  are  con-* 
timied  into  the  present y  especially  with  iam,  now  ;  iam  diti, 
now  for  a  long  time  ;  iam  pridem,  now  long  since.  In  Eng- 
lish we  often  translate  by  a  Progressive  Perfect. 

(MithridSt6s)  annum  iam  tertium  et  vlc$simum  rSgnat,  C,  Imp.,  3, 7 ; 
Mithridates  has  teen  reigning  now  going  on  twenty-three  years.  LIbe- 
rfire  v5s  a  PhiUpp5  iam  difl  magis  vultis  quam  audfitis,  L.,  xxxii.  21,  36; 
you  have  this  long  time  had  the  wish  rather  than  (=  though  not)  the 
courage  to  deliver  yourselves  from  Philip. 

**  How  does  your  honor  for  this  many  a  day?  "  Shak.,  Earn.,  iii.  i,  91. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pr.  sometimes  gives  the  resulting  condition  : 

Qui  mortem  nSn  timet,  magnum  is  sibi  praesidium  ad  beStam  vltam  com- 
parat,  C.,  7\isc.,  n.  i,  2 ;  he  who  fears  not  death  gets  for  himself  great  warrant  for  a 
happy  life.   (DIcunt)  vincere  (=  vict5rem  esse)  bell6  ROmanum,  L.,  11. 7, 2, 

2.  More  free  is  this  usage  in  the  poets,  sometimes  under  Greek  influence : 

AuctSre  PlioebS  gignor  iyCyvonai  =  70V0?  eifti)  j  baud  generis  pudet.  Sen., 
Ag.,  295. 

Vergil  is  especially  prone  to  use  a  Pr.  after  a  Past,  denoting  by  the  Past  the  cause^ 
by  the  Pr.  the  efect:  Postquam  altum  tenuCre  rates  nee  iam  amplius  tUlae 
adpSrent  terrae,  A.^  m.  192. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

231.  The  Imperfect  Tense  denotes  continuance  in  the 
past:  pGgnabam,  I tuas fighting. 

The  Imperfect  is  employed  to  represent  manners,  customs, 
situations;  to  describe  and  to  particularise.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  Ter.,  And.,  74  fE. 
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The  Imperfect  and  the  Historical  Perfect  serve  to  illus- 
trate one  another.  The  Imperfect  dwells  on  the  process; 
the  Historical  Perfect  states  the  result.  The  Imperfect 
counts  out  the  items;  the  Historical  Perfect  gives  the  sum. 
A  good  example  is  Nep.,  ii.  i,  3. 

232.  The  two  tenses  are  often  so  combined  that  the  general 
statement  is  given  by  the  Historical  Perfect,  the  particulars 
of  the  action  by  the  Imperfect : 

(VerrSs)  in  forum  vSnit ;  Srdebant  ocnll ;  t9t9  ex  Ore  crudelitSs  Cminebat, 
C.,  Fern,  v.  62, 161  ;  Verves  came  into  the  forum,  his  eyes  were  blazing^ 
cruelty  was  standing  out  from  his  whole  countenance, 

233.  The  Imperfect  is  used  of  attempted  and  iyiterrupted, 
intended  and  expected  actions  {Imperfect  of  Endeavor),  It 
is  the  Tense  of  Disappointment  and  (with  the  negative)  of 
Resistance  to  Pressure,    (Mere  negation  is  regularly  Perfect. ) 

Crtlriam  relinquebat,  Tag., -4nn.,  11. 34, 1;  he  was  for  leaving  the 
senate-house,  [L6x]  abrogfibStur,  Cf.  L.,  xxxiv.  i,  7  ;  the  law  was  to  he 
abrogated,  Simul  ostendSbStur  (an  attempt  was  made  to  show)  quOmodo 
cOnstitatiOnem  reperlrl  oportCret,  [C]  ad  Her,,  11.  i,  2.  DlcSbat  (positive) 
melius  quam  scrlpsit  (negative)  Hortfinsius,  C,  Or,,  38, 132  ;  Hortensiua 
spoke  better  than  he  wrote,  Aditnm  nSn  dabat,  Nep.,  iv.  3,  3  ;  Ae  would 
not  grant  access  (dedit,  did  not).     See  also  Mart.,  xi.  105. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Impf.  as  the  Tense  of  Evolution  is  a  Tense  of  Vision.  But  in  Eng- 
lish, Impf .  and  Hist.  Pf.  coincide  ;  hence  the  various  translations  to  put  the  reader  in 
the  place  of  the  spectator. 

2.  The  continuance  is  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
absolute  duration  of  the  action.  The  mind  may  dwell  on  a  rapid  action  or  hurry  over 
a  slow  one.  With  definite  numbers,  however  large,  the  Hist.  Pf .  must  be  used,  unless 
there  is  a  notion  of  continuance  into  another  stage  (overlapping). 

(OorgiSs)  centum  et  novem  vixit  annSs,  Quint.,  m.  1, 9 ;  Gorgias  lived  oru 
hundred  and  nine  years,  Biennium  ibi  perpetuom  misera  ilium  tull,  Ter.,  Rec., 
87 ;  /  bore  him  there— poor  me  !—for  two  long  years  together, 

3.  As  the  Tense  of  Disappointment,  the  Impf.  is  occasionaUy  used,  as  in  Greek,  to 
express  a  startling  appreciation  of  the  real  state  of  things  {Imperfect  of  Awakening), 
Greek  influence  is  not  unlikely. 

Ttl  aderSs,  Ter.,  Ph.,  858 ;  (so  it  turns  out  that)  you  were  here  (all  the  time). 
Peream  male  8l  nOn  optimum  erat,  H.,  S.^  u.  i,  6 ;  perdition  catch  me  \f  that  wcu 
not  the  best  course  {after  all). 

Hence  the  modal  use  of  d6b8bam  and  poteram  (254,  r.  2), 

234.  The  Imperfect  is  used  as  the  English  Pluperfect, 
which  often  takes  a  progressive  translation ;  especially  with 
iam,  iam  din,  lam  dtldum, 
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lam  dttdum  tibi  adversfibar,  Pl.,  Men.,  420  ;  I  had  long  been  opposing 
you.  (Archias)  domicilium  ROmae  multOs  iam  annOs  [babfibat],  Cf.  C, 
Arch.^  4,  7  ;  Archias  had  been  domiciled  at  Rome  now  these  many  years. 

Remark. — As  the  Hist.  Pr.  is  used  in  lively  narrative^  so  the  Hist. 
Inf.  is  used  in  lively  description,  parallel  with  the  Imperfect  (647). 

Perfect  Tense. 

The  Perfect  Tense  has  two  distinct  uses  : 

I.  Pure  Perfect.  2.  Historical  Perfect  (Aorist). 

1.    PURE    PERFECT. 

235.  The  Pure  Perfect  Tense  expresses  completion  in  the 
Present,  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  the  Present  Perfect. 

1.  The  Pure  Perfect  differs  from  the  Historical  Perfect,  in  that  the 
Pure  Perfect  gives  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Present  an  instan- 
taneous view  of  the  development  of  an  action  from  its  origin  in  the 
Past  to  its  completion  in  the  Present,  that  is,  it  looks  at  both  ends  of  an 
action,  and  the  time  between  is  regarded  as  a  Present.  The  Historical 
Perfect  obliterates  the  intervening  time  and  contracts  beginning  and 
end  into  one  point  in  the  Past. 

2.  An  intermediate  usage  is  that  in  which  the  Perfect  denotes  an 
action  in  the  Past  (Historical),  whose  effect  is  still  in  force  (Pure). 

236.  Accordingly,  the  Perfect  is  used  : 

1.  Of  an  action  that  is  now  over  and  gone. 

Viximus,  C,  Fam.y  xiv.  4,  5  ;  we  have  lived  {life  for  us  has  been). 
FlUum  tinicum  habeQ,  Immo  babul,  Ter.,  Beaut,,  94 ;  I  have  an  only 
son — nay,  have  had  an  only  son.  Tempora  quid  faciunt :  hanc  volo,  t8 
volul,  Mart.,  vi.  40,  4  ;  what  difference  times  make  !  (Time  is)  I  want 
HER,  (Time  has  been)  I  wanted  you. 

2.  Far  more  frequently  of  the  present  result  of  a  more 
remote  action  {resulting  condition)  : 

Equum  at  mGlum  Brundisil  tib)f  rellqui,  C,  Fam,,  xvi.  9,  3 ;  I  have  left  a 
horse  and  mule  for  you  at  Brundusium — (they  are  still  there).  FerdidI 
•pern  qua  me  oblectfibam,  Pl.  ,  Rud. ,  222 ;  Pve  lost  the  hope  with  which  I 
entertained  myself.  Actumst,  perlsti,  Ter.,  Bun.,  54;  it  is  all  over; 
you're  undorie. 

Remark.— The  Pure  Pf.  is  often  translated  by  the  English  Pres- 
ent :  n5vl,  /  have  become  acquainted  with,  I  know ;  memini,  /  havt 
recalled,  I  remember  ;  6dl,  /  have  conceived  a  hatred  of,  I  hate ;  oQiM 
auevl,  I  have  made  it  a  rule,  I  am  accustomed^  etc* 
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Oderont  hilarem  tristfis  tristemque  iocdsl,  H.,  Ep,^  1. 18,  89;  the  long 
faced  hate  the  lively  maUj  the  jokers  hate  the  long- faced  man. 

But  the  Aorist  force  is  sometimes  found  : 

Tac9,  inquit,  ante  h5c  n5vl  quam  ttl  natus  es,  Phaed.,  v.  9,  4  ;  silence, 
guoth  he,  I  knew  this  ere  that  you  were  horn. 

Note.— The  Pf .  is  used  of  that  which  has  been  and  shall  be  (Sententious  or  Gnomic 
Perfect,  242,  n.  t),  but  usually  in  poetry,  from  Catullus  on,  and  frequently  with  an 
indefinite  adjective  or  adverb  of  number  or  a  negative.    It  is  seldom  an  Aorist  (Greek). 

EvertSre  domOs  tOtas  optantibus  ipsis  dl  faciies,  Juv.,  x.  7 ;  whole  houses  at 
the  masters^  own  request  the  {too)  compliant  gods  overturn.  NSmO  repente  fuit  tUT- 
piBSimus,  Juv.,  11. 83  ;  none  of  a  sudden  {hath  ever)  reach{ed)  the  dejHh  of  baseness. 

237.  As  the  Present  stands  for  the  Future,  so  the  Perfect 
stands  for  the  Future  Perfect. 

(Brtttus)  si  cSnservStus  erit,  vicimus,  C,  Fam,,  xii.  6,  2  ;  Brutus  I — if 
BE  is  saved,  we  are  victorious,  we  (shall)  have  gained  the  victory. 

238.  Habed  or  teneo,  /  lioldy  I  have,  with  the  Accusative 
of  the  Perfect  Participle  Passive,  is  not  a  mere  circumlocu- 
tion for  the  Perfect,  but  lays  peculiar  stress  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  result. 

HabeO  Btatlltum,  Cf.  C,  Verr,,  in.  41,  95  ;  I  have  resolved^  and  hold  to 
my  resolution,  Perspectum  habeS,  Cf.C,  Fam,,  in.  10,  7  ;  I  have  per* 
ceived,  and  I  have  full  insight,  Excusfituin  babeSs  xn6  rogo,  c5no  domI| 
Mart.,  ii.  79,  2  ;  I  pray  you  have  me  excused,  J  dine  at  home. 

2,   HISTORICAL  PERFECT. 

239.  The  Historical  or  Indefinite  Perfect  (Aorist)  states  a 
past  action,  without  reference  to  its  duration,  simply  as  a 
thing  attained. 

Mil5  domum  v6mt,  calceOs  et  vestlmenta  mUtSvit,  paullsper  commorfitni 
est,  C,  Mil.,  10,  28;  Milo  came  home,  changed  shoes  and  garments,  tar- 
tied  a  little  while.  (Gorgias)  centum  et  novem  vixit  annSs,  Quint.,  hi.  i, 
9  (233,  N.  2).    V6nl,  vidl,  vici,  Suet.,  lul.,  37  ;  I  came,  saw,  overcame. 

Note.— The  Pf.,  as  the  "short  hand ''  for  the  Pliipf.,  is  mainly  post-Ciceronian,  but 
begins  with  Caesar.  It  is  never  common:  superiOribus  diSbuB  nOna  CaeBaris 
legi5  caBtra  eO  loc5  posuit,  Caes.,  2?.  c,  m.  66, 2. 

240.  The  Historical  Perfect  is  the  great  narrative  tense  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  is  best  studied  in  long  connected 
pass9,ges,  and  by  careful  comparison  with  the  Imperfect 
See  C,  Off.,  III.  27, 100  ;  Tusc,  i.  2, 4. 


PLUPBBFECT  TENSE. — FUTURE  TENSE.       l6l 


Pluperfect  Tense. 

241.  The  Pluperfect  denotes  Completion  in  the  Past,  and  is 
used  of  an  action  that  was  completed  before  another  was  be- 
gun. It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Perfect  of  the  Imperfect.  Hence 
it  is  used  : 

1.  Of  an  motion  just  concluded  in  the  past. 

Modo  Caesarem  rSgnantem  vIderSmus,  C,  Ph.^  ii.  42, 108  ;  we  had  just 
seen  Caesar  on  the  throne. 

2.  Of  an  action  that  was  over  and  gone. 

Fuerat  inimlcus,  C,  Red,  in  Sen,,  10, 26  ;  he  had  been  my  enemy, 

3.  Of  a  resulting  condition  in  the  past. 

Massilidnses  portSs  Gaesarl  clauserant,  Cabs.,  B,C.,  i.  34,  4  ;  (he  Mar- 

seillese  had  shut  their  gates  against  Caesar.     {Their  gates  were  shut.) 

Remark. — When  the  Pf.  of  Resulting  Condition  is  translated  by 
an  English  Pr.  (236,  2,  r.),  the  Plupf.  is  translated  by  an  English  Im- 
perfect :  nOveram,  /  had  become  acquainted  with,  I  knew  ;  memineram, 
1  remembered  ;  5deram,  /  hated  ;  cOnsufiveram,  /  was  accustomed,  etc. 

Notes.— 1.  Not  unfrequently  in  early  Latin,  rarely  in  claesical  prose,  but  more  often 
in  the  poets,  the  Plupf.  seems  to  be  used  as  an  Aorist ;  so  very  often  dizerat : 
Nil  equidem  tibi  abstull.  EV.  At  illud  quod  tibi  abstulerfis  cedo,  t*L., 
Avl.,  635.    N5n  sum  ego  qui  fueram,  Prop.,  i.  12, 11.    See  Ov.,  Tr.,  iii.  n,  25. 

2.  The  Periphrastic  Plupf.  with  habeO  corresponds  to  the  Perfect  (238).  It  is 
rare,  and  shows  two  forms,  one  with  the  Imperfect  and  one  with  the  Plupf.,  the  latter 
being  post-classical. 

EquitStum,  quern  ex  oxnnl  prOvincifi  coSctum  liabebat,  praemittit.  Cabs., 
^.  C?.,  1. 15, 1.    MultOrum  aures  ilia  lingua  attonitfts  babuerat,  Val.  M./m.  3. 

Future  Tense. 

242.  The  Future  Tense  denoteB  Continuance  in  the  Fut- 
nre :  scrlbam,  /  shall  be  writi^ig. 

The  Future  Tense  is  also  used  to  express  indefinite  action 
in  the  Future  :  scrlbam,  /  shall  write. 

Remarks. — i.  In  subordinate  clauses  the  Latin  language  is  more 
exact  than  the  English  in  the  expression  of  future  relations. 

BOnec  eris  fSlIx,  multOs  numerfibis  amlcOs,  Ov.,  Tr,,  i.  9,  5  ;  so  long  as 
you  shall  be  {are)  happy ^  you  will  count  many  friends. 

2.  Observe  especially  the  verbs  vol5, 1  will,  and  possum,  I  can. 

Odero  si  poterO;  si  nOn,  invltus  amSbS,  Ov.,  Am.,  in.  11,  35  ;  I  will 
hate  if  I  shall  be  able  {can) ;  if  not,  I  shall  love  against  my  will.    Qnl 
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*diplscl  veram  glOriam  volet,  itlstitiae  fun^Stur  ofiicils,  C,  Ojf.,  ii.  13, 48 ; 
whoso  shall  wish  to  obtain  true  glory,  let  him  discharge  the  calls  oj 
justice. 

3.  The  Fut.  is  often  used  in  conclusions,  especially  in  Cicero  : 
Sunt  ilia  sapientis ;  aberit  igitur  S  sapiente  aegrittldS,  C,  Tusc,  iii.  8, 18. 
Notes.— 1.  The  Fut.  Is  used  sometimes  as  a  gnomic  (236,  n.)  tense  : 
Haut  facul  femiiia  invenifitur  bona,  Afr.,  7;  unneth  (=  hardly)  a  woman  shall  b6 
found  that's  good,    Et  tremet  sapiens  et  dolebit,  et  expallfiscet,  Sen.,  KM.,  71, 29. 
2.  Observe  the  (principally  comic)  use  of  the  Future  to  indicate  likelihood  : 
Yerbum  bercle  hSc  vfirum  erit,  Ter.,  Eun.y  732 ;  this  will  be  God's  own  truth. 

243.  The  Future  is  used  in  an  imperative  sense,  as  in 
English,  chiefly  in  familiar  language. 

Ttl  nihil  dlc6s,  H.,  J.. P.,  385  ;  you  will  {are  to)  say  nothing  (do  you 
my  nothing).  Cum  volet  accedes,  cum  t6  vltfibit  ablbis,  Ov.,  A. A.,  11. 
529  ;  ivhen  she  wants  you,  approach  ;  and  when  she  avoids  you,  begone, 
sir,  NOn  me  appellftbis,  si  sapis,  Pl.,  Most.,  515  ;  see  C,  Fam,,  v.  12, 10, 
Compare  Utetur  and  tltfitur,  Corn.,  ii.  3,  5, 

Similar  is  the  Future  in  Asseverations  (comic). 
Tta  me  amSbit  ItLppiter,  Pl.,  Trin.,  447  ;  so  help  me  God  / 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 

244.  The  Future  Perfect  is  the  Perfect,  both  Pure  and 
Historical,  transferred  to  the  future,  and  embraces  both 
completion  and  attainment :  fecero,  Ter.,  Ph.,  882  ;  I  shall 
have  done  it,  or  /  shall  do  it  (once  for  all) ;  videro,  Ter., 
-4rf.,  538  ;  I  will  see  to  it;  profecerit,  C,  Fin.,  iii.  4,  14; 
it  will  prove  profitable. 

Bemarks. — I.  Hence,  when  the  Pf.  is  used  as  a  Pr.,  the  Fut.  Pf. 
is  used  as  a  Future  :  nSverQ,  I  shall  know;  censaeverS,  I  shall  be  ac- 
customed; Odero,  si  poterO,  Ov.,  ^m.,  iii.  11,  35  (242,  r.  2). 

2.  In  subordinate  sentences,  the  Latin  language  is  more  exact  than 
the  English  in  the  use  of  the  Fut.  Perfect ;  hence,  when  one  action  pre- 
cedes another  in  the  future,  the  action  that  precedes  is  expressed  by  the 
Fut.  Perfect. 

Qui  prior  strinxerit  fermm,  eius  victSria  erit,  L.,  xxiv.  38,  5  ;  who  first 
draws  the  sword,  his  shall  be  the  victory. 

3.  The  Fut.  Pf.  is  frequently  used  in  vol5,  1  will;  n513,  I  will  not; 
possum,  I  can ;  licet,  it  is  left  free  ;  libet,  it  is  agreeable ;  placet,  it  is  the 
pleasure  ;  whereas  the  English  idiom  familiarly  employs  the  Present. 

SI  potuerO,  feiciam  vObto  satis,  C,  Br.,  5,  21;  if  I  cam,,  I  shall  satisfy 
you. 
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4.  The  Fut.  Pf.  in  both  clauses  denotes  simultaneous  accomplish* 
ment  or  attainment  ;  one  action  involves  the  other. 

Qui  AntSnium  oppresserit,  is  helium  cQnfecerit,  C,  Fam.,  x.  19,  2  ; 
he  who  shall  have  crushed  (crushes)  Antony,  will  have  finished  (will 
finish)  the  war.  [Ea]  vitia  qui  fQgerit,  is  omnia  ferfi  vitia  vltSverit,  C, 
Or.y  69,  231  ;  he  who  shall  have  escaped  these  faults,  will  have  avoided 
almost  all  faults. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  first  seems  to  denote  antecedence^  the  second 
finality.     An  Impv.  is  often  used  in  the  first  clause. 

Immflta  (verbOmm  collocatiSnem),  perierit  t5ta  rSs,  C,  Or.,  70,  232  ; 
change  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  the  whole  thing  falls  dead. 

Notes.— 1.  The  independent  use  of  the  Fut.  Pf.  is  characteristic  of  Comedy,  bo* 
occurs  occasionally  later  in  familiar  style.    Sometimes  it  gives  an  air  of  positiveness  : 

Bene  merentl  bene  prOfuerit,  male  merenti  par  erit,  Pl.,  Capt.,  315 ;  good 
desert  shall  have  good  issue  ;  Ul  desert  shall  have  its  dtte.  Ego  crSs  hic  erO :  crfis 
habuerO,  uxor,  ego  tamen  convlvium,  Pl.,  Cos.,  786.  Ntisquam  faciliushanc 
miserrimam  vltam  vel  sustentSbO  vel  abidcerO,  C,  Att.,  iii.  19, 1.  See  also  C, 
Ac.^  II.  44, 135  ;  L.,  i.  58,  10. 

2.  The  Periphrastic  Fut.  Pf.  with  habeO  is  rare.  It  corresponds  to  the  Pf.  and 
Pluperfect. 

Quod  sIfSceris,  m6  mSximS  beneficiS  devinctum  habebiS)  C,  Att,  zvi.  z6  b.  9. 

245.  As  the  Future  is  used  as  an  Imperative,  so  the  Future 
Perfect  approaches  the  Imperative. 

De  t6  ta  videris ;  ego  d5  m6  ipse  profitfibor,  C,  Ph.,  11.  46,  118  ;  do  f/ou 

see  to  yourself;  I  myself  will  define  my  position. 

Note.— This  is  confined  in  Cicero  almost  entirely  to  videris,  which  is  BuspiciouBly 
like  the  familiar  Greek  future  oxj/tt,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

Periphrastic  Tenses. 

246.  The  Periphrastic  Tenses  are  formed  by  combining 
the  various  tenses  of  esse,  to  be,  with  participles  and  verbal 
adjectives.     See  129. 

I.    PERIPHRASTIC  CONJUGATION-ACTIVE  VOICE. 

247.  The  Periphrastic  Tenses  of  the  Active  are  chiefly  com- 
binations of  esse  and  its  forms  with  the  so-called  Future  Par- 
ticiple Active.  The  Future  Participle  is  a  verbal  adjective 
denoting  capability  and  tendency.  Compare  am&tor  and 
amatGrus.     The  translation  is  very  various  : 

1.  Scrlpturus  sum,  I  am  ab^ut  to  write,  I  am  to  write,  I  purpose  (c 
write,  I  am  likely  to  write. 

2.  ScrlpttLms  eram,  /  was  about  to  write,  etc. 
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3.  ScrlpttlniB  fdl,  I  have  been  or  was  about  to  write  (often  =  I  shoulA 
have  written). 

4.  Scrlpttirus  faeram,  I  had  been  about  to  write,  etc. 

5.  Sorlptflrus  erO,  1  shall  be  about  to  write,  etc, 

6.  ScrlptHms  fuerO,  /  shall  have  made  up  my  mind  to  write,  etc,  (of 
course  very  rare). 

1.  Flat  illud  quod  futunim  est,  C,  Div.,  11.  8,  21 ;  what  is  to  be,  will  be, 

2.  [E6x]  ii5n  interfuttirus  navall  certaminl  erat,  L.,  xxxvi.  43,  9  ;  ths 
king  did  not  intend  to  be  present  at  the  naval  combat. 

3.  Easels  ipsi  ad  me  delatiirl  fugrunt,  C,  Ph.,  xiv,  6,  15  ;  they  them* 
selves  were  ready  to  tender  the  fasces  to  me.  DSditQs  tiltimls  cruciatibus 
adfecttlrl  fuCrunt,  L.,  xxi.  44,  4  ;  they  would  have  put  the  surrendered  to 
extreme  tortures. 

4.  MSior  BQman5mm  gratia  fait  quam  quanta  futura  CartliaginiSnsium 
ftiAi*at,  L.,  XXII.  22, 19  ;  the  Romans^  credit  for  this  was  greater  than  the 
Carthaginians^  would  have  been. 

5.  EOrum  apud  qu5s  aget  aut  erit  actHrus,  mentSs  sensHsque  dSgustet, 
C,  Or.,  I.  52,  223  ;  he  must  taste-and-test  the  state  of  mind  of  those  5e- 
fore  whom  he  will  plead  or  will  have  to  plead. 

6.  (Sapiens)  nOn  vivet,  si  fuerit  sine homine  vlcttirus,  Sen.,  U.M.,g,17; 
The  wise  man  will  not  continue  to  live,  if  he  finds  that  he  is  to  live 
without  human  society,     (The  only  example  cited,  and  that  doubtful.) 

Remarks.— I.  The  forms  with  sum,  eram,  and  the  corresponding 
Subjv.  forms  with  sim,  essem,  are  much  more  common  than  those  with 
fill,  etc,  probably  for  euphonic  reasons. 

2.  The  Subjv.  and  Inf.  scrlpttirus  sim,  essem,  fuerim,  ftiissem,  scrlpttirum 
),  fuisse,  are  of  great  importance  in  subordinate  clauses.    (656.) 


Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  forem  for  essem  appears  first  in  Sallust,  but  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  LivY,  and  occurs  sporadically  later.    Fore  for  esse  is  post-classical. 

Dicit  s6  vCnisse  quaesltum  pScem  an  bellum  agitaturus  foret,  S.,  lug.,  109, 2. 

2.  The  periphrastic  use  of  the  Pr.  Part,  with  forms  of  esse  is  rare,  and  in  most 
cases  doubtful,  as  the  question  always  arises  whether  the  Part,  is  not  rather  a  virtual 
substantive  or  adjective.  So  with  the  not  uncommon  ut  SiS  SCiSus  of  the  Comic  Poets. 
The  effect  of  this  periphrasis  is  to  emphasise  the  continuance. 

N6m5  umquam  tam  sul  dSspiciSns  (despiser  of  self,  self-depredator)  fuit  qoln 
sp6rSret  melius  s6  posse  dicere,  C,  Or.,  11.89,364. 

II.    PERIPHRASTIC  TENSES  OF  THE  PASSIVE. 
A.— Of  Future  Relations. 

248.  The  periphrases  futtlrum  esse  (more  often  fore)  ut, 
{that)  it  is  to  be  that,  and  fut^nun  fuisse  ut,  (that)  it  was 
to  he  thaty  with  the  Subjunctive,  are  very  commonly  used  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Future  Infinitive  active ;  necessarily  so 
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when  the  verb  forms  no  Future  Participle.     In  the  passive 
they  are  more  common  than  the  Supine  with  Iri. 

Sp6r5  fore  ut  contingat  id  nObls,  C,  Tusc,  i.  34,  82  ;  /  hope  that  we 
shall  have  that  good  fortune.  In  fatis  scrlptum  V6ient6s  [liabgbant]  fore 
ut  brevi  a  GaUls  R5ma  capergtur,  C,  Div.,  i.  44,  100  ;  the  Veientes  had 
it  written  down  in  their  prophetic  hooks  that  Rome  would  shortly  he 
taken  hy  the  Gauls. 

Remark. — ^Posse,  to  he  ahle,  and  veUe,  to  will,  on  account  of  their 
future  sense,  do  not  require  a  periphrasis.  In  the  absence  of  peri- 
phrastic forms,  the  forms  of  posse  are  often  used  instead.     (656,  r.) 

Notes.— 1.  These  periphrases  do  not  occur  in  early  Latin. 

2.  Fore  ut  is  used  chiefly  with  Pr.  and  Impf.  Subjv. ;  Pf.  and  Plupf.  are  very 
rare.    (C,  AU.^  xvi.  16 e.  16.) 

3.  The  form  futurum  foisse  ut  is  used  with  passive  and  Supineless  verbs,  to  ex- 
press the  dependent  apodosis  of  an  unreal  conditional  sentence. 

Nisi  e5  ipsO  tempore  nuntil  dS  Caesaris  vict5ria  essent  anati,  exlstima- 
bant  plCrlque  futiirum  fuisse  uti  (oppidum)  amitterStur,  Caes.,  b.  a,  m.  ioi,3. 

(656,  2.) 

4.  The  Subjv.  forms  futtirum  sit,  esset,  fuerit  ut,  are  used  in  the  grammars  to 
supply  the  periphrastic  Subjv.  of  passive  and  Supineless  verbs  (see  615,  r.  2).  Warrant 
in  real  usage  is  scarce. 

An  utique  futurum  sit  ut  CarthSginem  superent  EOmanI  ?  Quint,  m.  8, 17 
(not  merely  periphrastic). 


ut,   tJiat  (of),  with 
the  subjunctive. 


249.  In  e5  est,      if  is  on  the  pointy 

«  ., '  |-  was  (Impersonal), 

In  e3  [erat]  ut  (Pausanias)  compreliendergtur,  Nep.,  iv.  5,  1  ;  it  was 
on  the  point  that  Pausanias  should  he  (P.  was  on  the  point  of  heing) 
arrested, 

NoTB.-— This  phrase  occurs  in  Nepos  and  Livy,  seldom  in  earlier  writers. 

B.— Of  Past  Relations. 

250.  The  Perfect  Participle  passive  is  used  in  combination 
with  snm,  I  am,  and  ful,  /  have  been,  I  was,  to  express  the 
Pure  Perfect  and  Historical  Perfect  of  the  Passive  Voice. 
Eram,  /  was,  and  fueram,  /  had  been,  stand  for  the  Pluper- 
fect ;  and  ero,  /  shall  he,  and  fuero,  /  shall  have  been,  for  the 
Future  Perfect. 

Remarks.— I.  Ful  is  the  favorite  form  when  the  participle  is  fre- 
quently used  as  an  adjective  :  convlvium  exSrnatum  fuit,  the  hanquet 
was  furnished  forth  ;  ful  is  the  necessary  form  when  the  Pf .  denotes 
that  the  action  is  over  and  gone  ;  amfitUB  fuX,  /  have  heen  loved  (but  I 
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am  loved  no  longer).      The  same  principle  applies  to  faeram  and  faerO 
though  not  so  regularly. 

Simulacrum  6  marmore  in  sepulcrQ  positum  fait;  hOc  quidam  homt 
ndbilis  dSportavit,  C,  Z)om.,43,  111  ;  a  marble  effigy  was  deposited  in 
the  tomb  ;  a  certain  man  of  rank  has  carried  it  off,  Arma  quae  flxa 
in  parietibus  fuerant,  ea  sunt  liumi  inventa,  C,  Div.,  i.  34,74  ;  the  arms 
which  had  been  fastened  to  the  walls  were  found  on  the  ground.  Quod 
tibi  fuerit  persuasum,  hulc  erit  persuasum,  C,  Rose.  Com,,  i,3  ;  what  is 
{shall  have  proved)  acceptable  to  you  will  be  acceptable  to  him, 

2.  To  be  distinguished  is  that  use  of  the  Pf .  where  each  element  has 
its  full  force,  the  Participle  being  treated  as  an  adjective.  In  this  case 
the  tense  is  not  past. 

Gallia  est  omnis  divlsa  in  partSs  trSs,  Caes.,  B.G,,  i,  1. 

Notes.— 1.  The  ful,  etc.^  forms  are  rarely  found  in  Cicero,  never  In  Caesab,  but 
are  characteristic  of  Livy  and  Sallust. 

2.  Forem  for  essem  is  common  in  the  Comic  Poets,  occurs  twice  In  Cicero's  letters 
{Att.^  VII.  21, 2  ;  X.  14, 3),  never  in  Caesar,  but  in  Livy  and  Nbpos  is  very  common, 
and  practically  synonymous  with  essem. 

C— Periphrastic  Conjugration— Passive  Voice. 

251.  I .  The  combination  of  the  Tenses  of  esse,  to  he,  with  the 
Gerundive  (verbal  in  -ndus),  is  called  the  Periphrastic  Conju- 
gation of  the  Passive,  and  follows  the  laws  of  the  simple  conju- 
gation (129).    The  idea  expressed  is  usually  one  of  necessity, 

PraepQnenda  [est]  dlvitils  glQria,  C,  Top.,  22,84  ;  glory  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  riches, 

2.  According  to  the  rule  (217)  the  Gerundive  of  intransi- 
tive verbs  can  be  used  only  in  the  Impersonal  form  : 
Parcendom  est  victis,  The  vanquished  must  be  spared. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Grerundive  is  a  verbal  adjective,  which  produces  the  effect  of  a  Pro- 
gressive Participle,  Whenever  a  participle  is  used  as  a  predicate  it  becomes  character' 
istic,  and  good  for  all  time.  As  amSns  not  only  =  qui  amat,  but  also  =  qui  amet^ 
80  amandns  =  qui  amStur.    Compare  438,  r. 

2.  Porem  for  essem  is  post-classical  and  comparatively  uncommon. 

TENSES    IN    LETTERS. 

252.  The  Roman  letter-writer  not  unfrequently  puts  him- 
self in  the  position  of  the  receiver,  more  especially  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  often  in  the  phrase 
Nihil  erat  (habebam)  quod  scriberem,  /  have  nothing  to  ivrite. 
This  permutation  of  tenses  is  never  kept  up  long,  and  applies 
only  to  temporary  situations,  never  to  general  statements. 
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Table  of  Permutations. 


8erlb5,            /  am  writing,            becomes 

scrlbebam. 

I  write,                             " 

scrlpsl. 

scrlpsi,           /  have  written^                 " 

scrlpseram. 

/  wrote,                             ** 

scrlpseram. 

or  remains  unchanged. 

Bcrlbam,         /  shall  write,                    " 

8crlpttlm8  eram. 

The  adverbial  designations  of  time  remain  unchanged — or 

herl,             yesterday,     becomes    pridis. 

hodiS,           to-day,                *'          qud  diS  has  lltteras  dedl,  dabam. 

crfis,             to-morrow,         '*          posters  di6,  postrldifi. 

nunc,           now,                   **          turn. 

FormiSs  m6  continuS recipere  cOgitabam,  C.,Att.,  vii.  15,  3  ;  lam  think- 
ing of  retiring  forthwith  to  Formiae.  Cum  mihi  dixisset  Caecilius 
puerum  b6  R5mam  mittere,  haec  scrlpsl  raptim,  C,  Att,,  11.  9, 1  ;  as  Caecil- 
ius has  told  me  that  he  is  sending  a  servant  to  Rome,  I  write  in  a 
hurry.  (LitterSs)  eram  dattlrus  postrldis  el  qui  mihi  primus  obviam 
vSnisset,  C,  Att.,  11.  12,  4  ;  I  will  give  the  letter  to-morrow  to  the  first 
man  that  comes  my  way. 

Note.— Cicero  is  much  more  consistent  in  this  tense-shifting  than  Pliny  ;  and 
exceptions  are  not  numerous  proportionally  :  £go  etsi  nihil  habeO  quod  ad  t9 
Bcrlbam,  scrlbQ  tamen  quia  tScum  loqul  videor,  C,  Alt.,  xii.  53. 

MOODS. 

253.  Mood  signifies  manner.  The  mood  of  a  verb  signifies 
the  manner  in  which  the  predicate  is  said  of  the  subject. 

There  are  three  moods  in  Latin : 

1.  The  Indicative. 

2.  The  Subjunctive. 

3.  The  Imperative. 

Note.— The  Infinitive  form  of  the  verb  is  generally,  but  improperly,  called  a  mood. 

The  Indicative  Mood. 

254.  The  Indicative  Mood  represents  the  predicate  as  a 
reality.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Declarative  Mood,  as  the 
mood  of  direct  assertion. 

The  use  of  the  Latin  Indicative  differs  little  from  the  English. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Latin  language  expresses  possibility  and  power, 
obligation  and  necessity,  and  abstract  relations  generally,  as  facts; 
whereas,  our  translation  often  implies  the  failure  to  realise.    Such  ez- 
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pressions  are  :  d6be5,  /  ought,  it  is  my  duty ;  oportet,  it  hehooves ; 
necesse  est,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  possum,  /  can,  I  have  it  in  my 
power ;  convenit,  it  is  fitting ;  par,  aequom  est,  it  is  fair;  Infinitum, 
endless;  difficile,  hard  to  do ;  longum,  tedious;  and  many  others  ;  also 
the  Indie,  form  of  the  passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation.  Observe  the 
difference  between  the  use  of  the  Inf.  in  Eng.  and  in  Latin  after  past 
tenses  of  d6be6,  possum,  oportet,  etc. 

Possum  persequi  permulta  oblectamenta  rSrum  rOsticarum,  C,  Cat.M., 
i6,  55  ;  /  might  rehearse  very  many  delights  of  country  life.  Longum 
est  persequi  GtilitatSs  asinSrum,  C,  li.I).,  ii.  64, 159  ;  it  would  be  tedious 
to  rehearse  the  useful  qualities  of  asses  (I  will  not  do  it).  Ad  mortem 
te  duel  oportSbat,  C,  Cat.,  i.  i,  2  ;  it  behooved  you  to  be  (you  ought  to 
have  been)  led  to  execution  (you  were  not).  Volumnia  debuit  in  tfi 
officiosior  esse,  et  id  ipsum,  quod  fScit,  potuit  dlligentius  facere,  C,  Fam., 
XIV.  16  ;  it  was  Volumnia' s  duty  to  be  ( F.  ought  to  have  been)  more  at' 
tentivs  to  you  ;  and  the  little  she  did  do,  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  do 
(she  might  have  done)  more  carefully.  Quae  condiciO  n5n  accipienda  fuit 
potius  quam  relinquenda  patria  ?  C,  Alt.,  viii.  3,  3  ;  what  terms  ought 
not  to  have  been  accepted  in  preference  to  leaving  thy  country  f  [Eiun] 
vivum  illino  ezire  non  oportuerat,  C,  J/?er.,  25,  51  ;  he  ought  never  to 
have  gone  out  thence  alive. 

The  Pf.  and  Plupf.  always  refer  to  a  special  case. 

2.  The  Impf.  as  the  Tense  of  Disappointment  is  sometimes  used  in 
these  verbs  to  denote  opposition  to  a  present  state  of  things  :  d6b6- 
bam,  I  ought  (but  do  not) ;  poteras,  you  could  (but  do  not).  These  may 
be  considered  as  conditionals  in  disguise.     (See  r.  3.) 

Poteram  morbos  appellare,  sed  non  convenlret  ad  omnia,  C,  Fin.,  in.  10, 
85  ;  I  might  translate  (that  Greek  word)  *^  diseases,''  but  that  would  not 
suit  all  the  cases  (poteram  si  convenlret).  At  poteras,  inquis,  melius 
mala  ferre  silendS,  Ov.,  Jr.,  v.  i,  49  ;  *'  But,''  you  say,  **  you  could  {you  do 
not)  bear  your  misfortunes  better  by  keeping  silent"  (poterfis  si  sil6r6s). 

3.  The  Indie,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  leading  clause  of  condi- 
tional sentences  (the  Apodosis),  thereby  implying  the  certainty  of  the 
result,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interruption.  The  Indie,  clause  gener- 
ally precedes,  which  is  sufRcient  to  show  the  rhetorical  character  of  the 
construction. 

With  the  Impf.  the  action  is  often  really  begun  : 

Labebar  longius,  nisi  m6  retinuissem,  C,  Leg.,  i.  19, 52  ;  I  was  letting 
myself  go  on  (should  have  let  myself  go  on)  too  far,  had  I  not  checked 
myself.  OmnInO  supervacua  erat  doctrlna,  si  nattira  sufficeret.  Quint., 
II.  8,  8  ;  training  were  wholly  superfluous,  did  nature  suffice.  Prae- 
cl&r6  viceramus,  nisi  Lepidus  rec§piss6t  Ant5nium,  C,  Fam.,  xii.  10, 8  ;  we 
had  (should  have)  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  had  not  Lepidus  received 
Antony. 
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In  all  these  sentences  the  English  idiom  requires  the  Subjv.,  which 
is  disguised  by  coinciding  with  the  Indie,  in  form,  except  in  **  were." 

4.  In  general  relative  expressions,  such  as  the  double  formations, 
quisquis,  no  matter  who,  quotquot,  no  matter  how  ma7iy,  and  all  forms  in 
-cumque,  -evert  the  Indie,  is  employed  in  classical  Latin  where  we  may 
use  in  English  a  Subjv.  or  its  equivalent  :  quisquis  est,  no  matter  who  he 
iSf  be,  may  be ;  qufilecumque  est,  whatever  sort  of  thing  it  is,  be,  may  be. 

Quidquid  id  est,  timeO  Danaos  et  dOna  ferentes,  V.,  ^.,  11.  49  ;  whatever 
it  (may)  be,  I  fear  the  Danai  even  when  they  bring  presents. 

Cicero  has  occasional  exceptions  (Ideal  Second  Person  or  by  attraction)  to  this  rule, 
and  later  writers,  partly  under  Greek  influence,  frequently  violate  it.  Exceptions  In 
early  Latin  are  not  common. 

Notes.— 1.  Cicero  introduces  (n5n)  putSram,  ''^  I  should  (not)  have  thought  «>,'* 
and  mSlueram,  /  could  have  prefe?red.  Lucan  and  Tacitus  alone  imitate  the  latter ; 
the  former  was  never  followed. 

MSlueram,  quod  erat  susceptum  ab  illls,  silentiO  trSnsIrl,  C,  Alt.,  11. 19,3. 
Feriam  tua  viscera,  Magne ;  malueram  socerl,  Lucan,  vm.  sai. 

2.  In  early  Latin,  occasionally  in  the  more  familiar  writings  of  Cicero,  and  here  and 
there  later  we  find  the  Pr.  Indie,  (in  early  Latin  occasionally  the  Fut.)  used  in  place 
of  the  Subjv.  in  the  Deliberative  Question. 

CompressSn  palma  an  porrScta  feri5 1  Pl.,  Cos.,  405.  AdvolOne  an  maneO^ 
C,  Alt.,  2111. 40, 2.    Quoi  dOno  lepidum  novom  libellum,  Cat.,  i,  1. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

265.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  represents  the  predicate  as  an 
idea,  as  something  merely  conceived  in  the  mind  (abstracts 
from  reality). 

Remark. — The  Latin  Subjv.  is  often  translated  into  English  by  the 
auxiliary  verbs  may,  can,  must,  might,  could,  would,  should.  When 
these  verbs  have  their  full  signification  of  possibility  and  power,  obligor 
Hon  and  necessity,  they  are  represented  in  Latin  by  the  corresponding 
verbs,  thus :  may,  can,  might,  could  by  the  forms  of  posse,  to  be  able, 
licet,  it  is  left  free  ;  will  and  would  by  veUe,  to  will,  to  be  willing  ;  must, 
by  dsbe5  or  oportet  (of  moral  obligation),  by  necesse  est  (of  absolute 
obligation). 

NostrSs  iniflrias  nee  potest  nee  possit  alius  ulclscl  quam  vOs,  L.,  xxix. 
18, 18  ;  our  wrongs  no  other  than  you  has  the  power  or  can  well  have 
the  power  to  avenge.* 

Note.— In  the  Latin  Subjv.  are  combined  two  moods,  the  Subjv.  proper,  and  the 
Optative,  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  moods  of  the  wUl  and  the  wish.  This  fusion 
has  rendered  it  difficult  to  define  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  certain  constructions. 

*  In  this  unique  passage  nec  potest  denies  with  the  head,  neo  possit  refuses  to 
believe  with  the  heart 
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266.  I.  The  realisation  of  the  idea  may  be  in  suspensCy  or  it 
may  be  beyond  control.  The  first,  or  purely  Ideal  Subjunc- 
tive, is  represented  by  the  Present  and  Perfect  Tenses ;  the 
second,  or  Unreal,  is  represented  by  the  Imperfect  and  Plu- 
perfect. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Subjv.,  as  the  name  implies  (BubiungO,  /  «^*oiw),  is  largely  used 
in  dependent  sentences,  and  will  be  treated  at  length  in  that  connection. 

2.  The  following  modifications  of  the  above  principles  must  be  carefully  observed : 

(a)  The  Romans,  in  lively  discourse,  often  represent  the  unreal  as  ideal,  that  which 
is  beyond  control  as  still  in  suspense.    (596.  r.  1.) 

{b)  In  transfers  to  the  past,  the  Impf .  represents  the  Pr.,  and  the  Plupf.  the  Pf .  Sub- 
junctive.   (610.) 

2.  The  idea  may  be  a  vie^Oy  or  a  loisJi.  In  the  first  case 
the  Subjunctive  is  said  to  be  Potential,  in  the  second  case 
Optative.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  nearer  the  Indica- 
tive, from  which  it  differs  in  tone  ;  the  Optative  Subjunc- 
tive is  nearer  the  Imperative,  for  which  it  is  often  used. 

Potential  Subjunctive. 

257.  I.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  represents  the  opinion 
of  the  speaker  as  an  opinion.  The  tone  varies  from  vague 
surmise  to  moral  certainty,  from  '^  may  "  and  ^'  might  ^'  to 
^^  must.^'    The  negative  is  the  negative  of  the  Indicative,  non. 

2.  The  Potential  of  the  Present  or  Future  is  the  Present 
or  Perfect  Subjunctive.  The  verification  is  in  suspense,  and 
so  future;  the  action  may  be  present  or  future :  with  Perfect 
sometimes  past. 

Velim,  I  should  wish  ;  nSlim,  I  should  he  unwilling  ;  malim,  I  should 
prefer  ;  dIcSs,  you  ivould  say  ;  crCdas,  you  would  believe ^  you  must  he* 
lieve  ;  dicat,  dixerit  aliquis,  some  one  may  undertake  to  say,  go  so  far  as 
to  say. 

Caedl  dIscipulOB  minimg  velim,  Quint.,  i.  3,  13;  I  should  by  no  means 
like  pupils  to  be  flogged.  Tti  PlatOnem  nee  nimis  yaldS  nee  nimis  saepe 
laudSveris,  C,  Leg.,  in.  i,  1  ;  you  can't  praise  Plato  too  much  nor  too 
often. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pf.  Subjv.  as  a  Potential  seems  to  have  been  very  rare  In  early  Latin. 
Cicero  extended  the  usage  slightly  and  employed  more  persons  ;  thus  First  Person  PL 
and  Second  Sing,  occur  first  in  Cicero.  From  Cicero's  time  the  usage  spreads,  per- 
haps under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Aorist.  It  was  always  rare  with  Deponents  and 
Piseives.    Another  view  regards  this  dIxerit  as  a  Fut.  Pf .  Indicative. 

S.  The  Potential  Subjv.  is  sometimes  explained  by  the  ellipsis  of  an  Ideal  or  of  an 
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Unreal  Conditional  Protasis.  Bat  the  free  Potential  Subjv.  differs  from  an  elliptical 
conditional  sentence  in  the  absence  of  definite  ellipsis,  and  hence  of  definite  translation. 
Compare  the  two  sentences  above  with  : 

Eum  qui  palam  est  adversSrius  facile  cavendO  (si  caveas)  vltare  possis, 
C,  Verr.,  1. 15, 39  ;  an  open  adversamj  you  can  readily  avoid  by  caution  {if  you  are  cau- 
tious). Nil  ego  contulerim  i^cundO  sSnus  (=  dum  sSnus  er5)  amlc5,  H.,  8.,  i.  5, 
44  ;  there  is  naught  I  should  compare  to  an  agreeable  friend^  while  I  am  in  my  sound 
senses. 

3.  The  Potential  Subjv.,  as  a  modified  form  of  the  Indie,  is  often  found  where  the 
Indic.  would  be  the  regular  construction.    So  after  quanquam  (607,  r.  i). 

258.  The  Potential  of  the  Past  is  the  Imperfect  Subjunc- 
tive, chiefly  in  the  Ideal  Second  Person,  an  imaginary  ^^  you/^ 

CrederSs  victOs,  L.,  11.  43,  9  ;  you  would,  might,  have  thought  them 
beaten,  Haud  facile  discernerSs  utrum  Hannibal  imperatSrI  an  exercitui 
c&rior  esset,  L.,  xxi.  4,  3  ;  not  readily  could  you  have  decided  ivhether 
Hannibal  was  dearer  to  general  or  to  army.  Mirargtur  qui  turn  cerneret, 
L.,  XXXIV.  9,  4  ;  any  one  who  saw  it  then  must  have  been  astonished. 

Vellem,  I  should  have  wished  ;  nSllem,  I  should  have  been  unwilling; 
mfiUem,  I  should  have  preferred  (it  is  too  late). 

Notes.— 1.  With  vellem,  n511em,  mallem,  the  inference  points  to  non-fulfilment 
of  the  wish  in  the  Present  (261,  r.)  ;  with  other  words  there  is  no  such  inference. 

2.  The  Unreal  of  the  Present  and  the  Ideal  of  the  Past  coincide.  What  is  unreal  of 
8  real  person  is  simply  ideal  of  an  imaginary  person  The  Impf .  is  used  as  the  tense 
Of  Description. 

The  Aoristic  Pf .  Subjv.  aid  the  Plupf.  Subjv.  are  rarely  used  as  the  Ideal  of  the  Past: 

HI  ambQ  saltHs  ad  LibuSs  OaU5s  dSdtlxerint  (var.  dSdtlxissent),  L.,  xxi.  38, 7. 
BS  quS  minimum  crSdidisset  (c9nsnl)  resistSbant  host^s,  L.,  xxxii.  17, 4. 

259.  The  Mood  of  the  Question  is  the  Mood  of  the  ex- 
pected or  anticipated  answer  (462).  Hence  the  Potential 
Subjunctive  is  used  in  questions  which  serve  to  convey  a 
negative  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 

Quis  dubitet  (=  n6m8  dubitet)  quin  in  virttite  divitiaesint !  Q.,Parad.^ 
VI.  2,  48  ;  who  can  doubt  that  true  ivealth  consists  in  virtue  ?  (No  one.) 
Quia  tulerit  GraccbOs  dS  B6diti5ne  querentSs  1  Juv.,  11.  24  ;  who  could  bear 
the  Gracchi  complaining  of  rebellion  9  (No  one.)  Apud  exercitum 
faerls!  C,  Mur.^  g,  21 ;  can  you  have  been  with  the  army  f  H5c  tantum 
bellnm  quis  umquam  arbitrarStur  ab  tin5  imperatdre  cdnfici  posse  1  C, 
Imp.  J  II,  31  ;  who  would,  could,  should  have  thought  that  this  great  war 
could  be  brought  to  a  close  by  one  general  f 

Optative  Subjunctive. 

260.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  as  an  Optative  or  wishing 
mood. 
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The  regular  negative  is  n6.  N5n  is  used  chiefly  to  negative  a  single 
word  ;  but  very  rarely  in  the  classical  period.  A  second  wish  may  be 
added  by  neque  or  nee  (regularly  if  a  positive  wish  precedes),  but  this  is 
also  rare  in  the  classical  period,  and  is  denied  for  Caesar. 

The  Pr.  and  Pf.  Subjv.  are  used  when  the  decision  is  in  suspense, 
no  matter  how  extravagant  the  wish  ;  the  Impf.  and  Plupf.  are  used 
whe7i  the  decision  is  adverse.     The  Pf.  is  rare  and  old. 

Stet  haec  urbs,  C,  Mil.,  34, 93  ;  may  this  city  continue  to  stand  I  Quod 
dl  5men  avertant,  C,  Ph,,  iii.  14,  35  ;  which  omen  may  the  gods  avert. 
Ita  dl  faxint  (=  fgcerint),  Pl.,  Poen.,  911  ;  the  gods  grant  it  I  N6  isttlo 
luppiter  optimus  maximus  sirit  {=  siverit) !  L.,  xxxiv.  24,  2;  may  Jupiter, 
supremely  great  and  good,  suffer  it  7iot ! 

261.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  frequently  takes  ut  (ar- 
chaic and  rare),  utinam,  utinam  ne,  utinam  non ;  also  6  si, 
oh  if  (poetical  and  very  rare)  ;  qui  (chiefly  in  early  Latin 
and  in  curses). 

Valeas  beneque  ut  tibi  sit,  Pl.,  Poen,,  912 ;  farewell !  Ood  bless  you  I 
Utinam  modo  conata  efiicere  possim,  C,  Att.,  iv.  16;  may  I  hut  have  it 
in  my  power  to  accomplish  my  endeavours.  Utinam  revlvlscat  frater! 
Gell.  ,  X.  6,  2  ;  would  that  my  brother  would  come  to  life  again  !  Utinam 
Inserere  iocos  mSris  asset,  Quint.,  11.  10, 9 ;  ivould  that  it  were  usual  to  in-- 
troduce  jokes  I  Illud  utinam  n6  v6re  scriberem,  C,  Fam.,  v.  17, 3;  would 
that  what  I  am  writing  were  not  true  !  Utinam  susceptus  n3n  essem,  C, 
Att.,  III. -II,  8;  would  I  had  not  been  born  I  (Cicero's  only  example  of 
n5n.)  0  mihi  praeteritos  referat  si  luppiter  annos,  V.,  A.,  viii.  560;  0  if 
Jove  were  to  bring  me  bach  the  years  that  are  gone  by  ! 

Remark. — For  the  wish  with  adverse  decision,  veUem  and  mSUem 
(theoretically  also  nQUem)  may  be  used  with  the  Impf.  and  sometimes 
(especially  vellem)  with  the  Plupf.  Subjunctive. 

Vellem  adesse  posset  Panaetius!  C,  Tusc,  i.  33,  81;  would  that  Pa- 
naetius  could  be  present  !  Vellem  m6  ad  cSnam  invItSssfis,  C,  Fam.,  xii. 
4,  1  ;  would  that  you  had  invited  me  /o  your  dinner-party. 

So  velim,  n51im,  etc.,  for  the  simple  wish  (54G,  r.  2). 

Tuam  mihi  dari  veUm  gloquentiam,  C,  N.D.,  11.  59,  147  ;  I  could  msh 
your  eloquence  given  to  me. 

Notes.— 1.  Utinam  was  perhaps  originally  an  interrogative,  Hmu^  prayf  If  so, 
it  belongs  partly  to  the  potential  ;  hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  n5n.  0  Sl  (occasion- 
ally Sij.V.,  A.y  VI.  187)  introduces  an  elliptical  conditional  sentence,  which  is  not  intended 
to  have  an  Apodosis.  When  the  Apodosis  comes,  it  may  come  in  a  different  form  ;  as 
in  the  example  :  V.,  A.^  viii.  560,  568. 

2.  The  Impf.  Subjv.  is  occasionally  used  in  early  Latin  to  give  an  unreal  wish  in  the 
Past.    This  is  almost  never  found  in  the  later  period. 

Utinam  t6  dl  prius  perderenti  quam  periistX  6  patria  tnS,  Pl.,  Capt,  537. 
Tunc  mihi  vita  foret,  Tib.,  i.  zo,  11. 
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262.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  is  used  in  asseverations : 

Ita  vivam  ut  maximOs  sOmptiis  faciO,  C,  Att,,  v.  1^,2  ;  as  IlivBy  Jam 
spending  very  largely  (literally,  so  may  I  live  as  I  am  making  very  great 
outlay).  Moriar,  si  magis  gaudSrem  si  id  mihl  accidisset)  C.^Att,,  yiii. 
6, 3  ;  may  I  die  if  I  could  be  more  glad  if  that  had  happened  to  me. 

Note.— The  Fut.  Indie,  in  this  sense  is  rare  :  Sic  m6  dl  amSbunt  ut  m6  taSnun 
miseritumst  fortUnarum,  Ter.,  Heaut,  463. 

263.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  as  an  Imperative: 

1.  In  the  First  Person  Plural  Present,  which  has  no  Im- 
perative form : 

Amfimus  patriam,  C, /Scsi?.,  68,  143;  let  us  love  our  country.  KS 
difficilia  optSmus,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  7, 15  ;  let  us  not  desire  what  is  hard  to  do. 

Note.— In  the  First  Person  Singular,  the  command  fades  into  the  wish. 

2.  In  the  Second  Person. 

(a)  In  the  Present  chiefly  in  the  Singular,  and  chiefly  of  an 
imaginary  '^  you  ^' : 

I8t5  bono  UtSre,  dum  adsit,  com  absit,  n6  requlras,  C,  Cat.M.,  10, 33  ; 
you  must  enjoy  that  Messing  so  long  as  His  here,  when  it  is  gone  you 
must  not  pine  for  it. 

Note.— The  Comic  Poets  use  the  Pr.  negatively  very  often  of  a  definite  person, 
sometimes  combining  it  with  an  Impv.:  IgnOsce,  Irata  nS  si$8,  Pl.,  Am,,  934  ;  but 
in  the  classica]  period  such  usage  is  rare,  and  usually  open  to  other  explanations  ;  a 
definite  person  may  be  used  as  a  type,  or  the  sentence  may  be  elliptical. 

{h)  In  the  Perfect  negatively  : 

K6  trfinsieris  HibSrom,  L.,  xxi.  44,  6;  do  not  cross  the  Ehro,  ITS  Tflf 
mortem  timueritis,  C,  Tusc,  i.  41,  98;  have  no  fear  of  death  ! 

3.  In  the  Third  Person  Present  (regularly)  : 

Suum  quisque  nSscat  ingenium,  C,  Off.,  i.  31,  114  ;  let  each  one  know 
his  own  mind,  BSnls  impil  nS  placSre  audeant  deOs,  C,  Leg.,  11.  16, 41 ; 
let  the  wicked  not  dare  to  try  to  appease  the  gods  with  gifts. 

Note.— The  Pf .  in  this  usage  is  very  rare.    S.,  lug.,  85, 47 ;  Tac,  Ann.t  IT.  31, 1. 

264.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  as  a  Concessive : 

Sit  fllr,  C,  Verr.,  v.  i,  4  ;  (granted  that)  he  be  a  thief.     Fuerit  (m&Iiu 
civifl),  C,  Verr.,  1. 14,  37;  (suppose)  that  he  was  a  bad  citizen. 
For  other  examples  with  ut  and  n6,  see  608. 

KoTE.—The  past  tenses  are  very  rarely  used  concessively ;  see  C,  JSuCfUi.  191 75 
Ompf.)  ;  SesL,  xg,  43  (Plupf.). 
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265.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Questions  which  expect 
an  Imperative  answer  (c5niunctivus  dellberativus). 

Genuine  questions  are  commonly  put  in  the  First  Person, 
or  the  representative  of  the  First  Person  : 

XJtrum  super biam  prius  commemorem  an  crMSlitStem,  C,  Verr,,  i.  47, 
122  ;  shall  I  mention  the  insolence  first  or  the  cruelty  ?  HSgpaa  fait  con- 
tentiO  utrum  moenibus  s8  defenderent  an  obviam  Irent  bostibos,  Nep.,  i.  ^ 
4  ;  there  was  a  great  dispute  whether  they  should  defend  themselves 
behind  the  walls  or  go  to  meet  the  enemy,  (XTtnun  nOs  dSfendSmns  an 
obviam  eSmns  1)     [Example  of  Third  Person,  438,  n.  i.] 

Ehetorical  questions  (questions  which  anticipate  the 
answer),  under  this  head,  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  Potential. 

Quo  mS  nunc  vertami  Undique  cdatOdior,  C,  Att.,  x.  12, 1  ;  whither 
shall  I  now  turn  f  Sentinels  on  every  side.  Quid  ageremt  C,  Sest,^ 
19,  42  ;  what  was  I  to  do  f 

Remark. — The  answer  to  the  Deliberative  Question  is  the  Impv,  or 
the  Imperative  Subjv.  of  the  Present  (263,  2)  or  Past  (272,  3), 

Imperative  Mood. 

266.  The  Imperative  is  the  mood  of  the  will.  It  wills 
that  the  predicate  be  made  a  reality.  The  tone  of  the  Im- 
perative varies  from  stern  command  to  piteous  entreaty.  It 
may  appear  as  a  demand,  an  order,  an  exhortation,  a  per- 
mission, a  concession,  a  prayer. 

Abl  in  malam  rem,  Pl.,  Capt.,  877  ;  go  (to  the  mischief),  and  he 
hanged.  Comp6Bce  mentem,  H.,  0.,  1. 16,  22  ;  curb  your  temper,  BS  mih! 
hoc,  mel  meum!  Pl.,  Triii.,  244  ;  give  me  this,  honey  dear  I 

267.  The  Imperative  has  two  forms,  known  as  the  First 
and  the  Second  Imperative  (also,  but  less  accurately,  as  the 
Present  and  Future  Imperative).  The  First  Imperative  has 
only  the  Second  Person ;  the  Second  Imperative  has  both 
Second  and  Third  Persons.  The  First  Person  is  represented 
by  the  Subjunctive  (263,  i). 

Remark. — Some  verbs  have  only  the  second  form.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  signification  :  so  sclto,  know  thou  ;  memento,  remember  thou ; 
and  habetO,  in  the  sense  of  know^  remember. 
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On  violation  ot  Concord  with  the  Imperative,  see  211,  n.  2, 

Note.— The  use  of  the  Pronouns  ttl,  v5s,  etc.^  with  the  Impv.,  is  colloquial,  henc€ 
sommon  in  Comedy  ;  or  solemn  :  see  V.,  A.^  vi.  95, 365, 675, 834,  etc* 

268.  I.  The  First  Imperative  looks  forward  to  immediate 
fulfilment  (Absolute  Imperative)  : 

Special :  Patent  portao ;  proficiscere,  C,  Cat.,  i.  5, 10,  Open 
stand  the  gates;  depart. 

General:  Itistitiam  cole  et  pietatem,  G,,  Rep.yNi.  16, 16, 
Cultivate  justice  and  piety. 

2.  The  Second  Imperative  looks  forward  to  contingent 
fulfilment  (Relative  Imperative),  and  is  chiefly  used  in  laws, 
legal  documents,  maxims,  recipes,  and  the  like  ;  likewise  in 
familiar  language. 

Regi6  imperio  duo  sunto  ;  liQUE  consules  appbllamino  (130,  5,  c); 

NKMINI  PARENTO;  OLLiS  (104,  III.  N.  1)  SALUS  POPULI  SUPREMA  LEX  EST5, 

C,  Leg., III.  3,8  ;  there  shall  be  two  (officers)  with  royal  power;  they 
shall  he  called  consuls  ;  they  are  to  obey  no  one  ;  to  them  the  welfare  of 
the  people  must  be  the  'paramount  law,  Eem  vGbls  prOpdnam  :  vito  earn 
penditOte,  C,  Verr,,  iv.  i,  1  ;  I  will  propound  the  matter  to  you  ;  do  you 
thereupon  perpend  it.  PercontStQrem  fugitO,  nam  garralus  Idem  est,  H., 
Ep.f  1. 1 8,  69  ;  avoid  your  questioner^  for  he  is  a  tell-tale  too. 

269,  Strengthening  Words.— The  Imperative  is  often  strengthened  and  txo^ 
phasised  by  the  addition  of  Adverbs,  fossilised  Imperatives,  Phrases,  etc. :  age,  ag^t^, 
agediim,  agitedom,  come ;  enclitic  dam,  (hen ;  mode,  only ;  iamdfldam,  at  once ; 
proinde,  well^  then;  quin,  why  not*  s&n^f  certainly ;  amSbS,  obsecrO,  quaesOi 
please ;  sIs  (=  sX  vXs),  sultis  (=  si  voltis),  85d68  (=  si  audfis),  if  you  please.  Most 
of  these  belong  to  familiar  language,  and  are  therefore  found  in  great  numbers  in 
Comedy  and  in  Cicero's  letters.  In  the  classical  prose,  and  even  later,  they  are  na| 
common.  Dom  in  classical  times  is  confined  to  agedum ;  quIn  is  cited  twice  in 
Cicero  (Mil.,  29, 79 ;  Hose.  Com.,  9, 25),  and  rarely  later.  lamdtldum  begins  with  Ver- 
oiL,  and  belongs  to  poetry  and  late  prose.  S5n6  is  not  cited  for  the  classical  period. 
Sultis  is  confined  to  early  Latin ;  and  sQddS  occurs  but  once  in  Cicero  (Att.,  vii.  3, 11). 

ILittite,  agedum,  leg&tOs,  L.,  xxxvm.  47, 11.    QuIn  tfl  I  modO,  Pl.,  Cas.,  755. 

NoTE.—On  the  violation  of  Concord  with  age,  see  211,  n.  2. 

270.  Negative  OF  THE  Imperative. — i.  The  regular  neg- 
ative of  the  Imperative  is  n©  (neve,  neu),  which  is  found  with 
the  Second  Imperative  ;  with  the  First  Imperative,  it  is 
poetical  or  colloquial. 

Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  u6  sepelltO  nSve  tlritO,  C,  Leg.,  il.  23,  58; 
(hou  shall  not  bury  nor  bum  a  dead  man  in  the  city.  Impius  n5  audStO 
plieire  dOnIs  Iram  deOrum,  C,  Leg.^  11. 9, 22  ;  the  impious  man  must  not 
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dare  attempt  to  appease  hy  gifts  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Ttl  nd  o6de 
malls,  sed  contrfi  audentior  Its,  V.,  ^.,  vi.  95  ;  yield  not  thou  to  misfor- 
tunes, hut  go  more  boldly  (than  ever)  to  meet  them. 

Remarks. — i.  N6n  may  be  used  to  negative  a  single  word: 
A  iSgibus  nOn  recSdamus,  C,  Cluent.,  57, 155  ;  let  us  not  recede  from 

(let  us  stick  to)  the  laws.    Opus  poliat  lima,  nOn  exterat,  Cf.  Quint.,  x.  4, 

4  ;  let  the  file  rub  the  work  up,  not  rub  it  out. 

2.  Instead  of  n6  with  the  First  Imperative  was  employed  either  nQlI 

with  the  Infinitive  (271,  2) ;  or  n5  with  the  Pf.  Subjv.,  but  the  latter  is 

very  rare  in  elevated  prose  (263,  2,  b).    On  ne  with  Pr.  Subjv.  see  263,  2,  a. 

Note.— The  use  of  ii(Jn  with  the  actual  Impv.  is  found  only  in  Ovid  ;  but  the  addi- 
tion ot  a  second  Impv.  by  neque,  nec,  instead  of  nSve,  neu,  begins  in  classical  times 
(C,  Att.y  XII.  22,  3),  and  bdoomes  common  later.  The  use  of  neque  (nec),  nillil, 
nOmi,  ntUluB  with  the  Subjv.  in  an  Impv.  sense  has  recently  been  claimed  for  the 
Potential  Subjv.  {musU  257,  i)  on  account  of  the  negative. 

271.  Periphrases. — i.  Ctlra  (curato)  ut,  take  care  that ; 
fee  (facito)  ut,  cause  that ;  fac  (facit5),  do,  with  the  Sub- 
junctive, are  common  circumlocutions  for  the  Positive  Im- 
perative. 

Ctlra  ut  quam  primum  (303,  r.  i)  veniSs,  C,  Fam.,  iv.  10, 1  ;  manage 
to  come  as  soon  as  possible.    Fac  cSgitSs,  C,  Fam.,  xi.  3,  4,  Do  reflect/ 

Notes.— 1.  FacitS  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  early  Latin,  especially  Plautus  ; 
00  also  carSt9% 

2.  Early  Latin  also  ehowB  vidJ  and  vidStO  with  Subjv.  Terencb  introduces 
VOlO,  velhn,  with  Subjv.,  which  is  found  also  in  later  times ;  as,  G.,  Fam.,  ix.  xa,  2. 

2.  Cav§  and  cave  (cavetO)  n6,  beware  lest,  with  the  Sub- 
junctive, and  n5ll,  be  unwilling,  with  the  Infinitive,  are  cir- 
eumlocutions  for  the  Negative  Imperative  (Prohibitive).  Fac 
ne  is  also  familiarly  used. 

Cav8  fSstlnSs,  C,  Fam.yXYi.  12,  6  ;  do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Tantum 
cum  finges  nS  sis  manifSsta  cavStS,  Ov.,  ^.^.,  in.  801;  onl^  when  you 
pretend,  beware  that  you  be  not  detected.  N3ll,  amabO,  verberfire  lapidem, 
ne  perdfis  manum,  Pl.,  Cure,  197  ;  don't  beat  a  stone,  I  pray  you,  lest 
you  spoil  your  hand.  Fac  n6  quid  aliud  ctir6s  li5c  tempore,  C,  Fam., 
XVI.  II,  1;  see  that  you  pay  no  attention  to  anything  else,  at  this  time, 

NoTKs.— 1.  Rare  and  confined  to  early  Latin  is  the  use  of  cav8  with  any  but  the 
second  person.    Cf.  Pl.,  Aul.,  660  ;  Ter.,  And.,  403. 

2.  other  phrases  are  those  with  vidS  n6  and  cttrStS  n6,  with  Subjv.  ;  comperce, 
COmpSsce  with  Inf.  (all  ante-classical)  ;  parce,  mitte,  omitte  with  Inf.  (poetical  and 
pos^cla88ical) ;  naUm  with  Subjv.  (Cic.) ;  fuge  with  Inf.  (Hoa.) ;  absistO  with  Ifit 

<V»IMlO. 
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872.  Representatives  of  the  Imperative, — i.  Instead 
of  the  Positive  Imperative,  may  be  employed  : 

(a)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive  (263,  2). 
{h)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Future  Indicative  (243). 
(c)  The  Third  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive  (263,  3). 

2.  Instead  of  the  Negative  Imperative  (Prohibitive),  may 
be  employed  : 

(a)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Present  Subjunctive,  with  nS  (263,  2,  N.). 

(b)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Perfect  Subjunctive,  with  n6  (263,  2). 

(c)  The  Second  Person  of  the  Future,  with  nOn  (243). 

td)  The  Third  Person  of  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive,  with 
n6  (263,  3). 

Remark. — The  Pr.  Subjv.  is  employed  when  stress  is  laid  on  th% 
continuance  of  the  action  ;  the  PI,  when  stress  is  laid  on  the  completion. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  Pf.  Subjv,  in  total  prohibitions  and  passionate 
protests. 

3.  The  Imperative  of  the  Past  is  expressed  by  the  Im* 
perfect  and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  (unfulfilled  duties). 
Compare  265,  r. 

])5tem  darStis;  quaereret  alium  vimm,  Ter.,  PA.,  297  ;  you  should 
have  given  her  a  portion  ;  she  should  have  sought  another  match.  Crfis 
IrfiB  potius,  liodiC  Mc  cenfirgs.  Vale,  Pl.,  Pers.,  710;  you  ought  rather  to 
have  put  off  going  till  to-morrow,  you  ought  to  {have)  dine(d)  with  us 
to-day.  Good-bye,  (Anything  decided  is  regarded  as  past)  Potius 
doceret  (causam)  nSn  esse  aequam,  C,  Off,,  in.  22,  88  ;  he  should  rather 
have  shown  that  the  plea  was  not  fair,  NS  popQsciss^  (librOs),  G.^Att,, 
11. 1,  3  ;  you  ought  not  to  have  asked  for  the  books. 

Observe  the  difference  between  the  Unfulfilled  Duty  and  the  Unreal 
of  the  Past  (597). 

Moreretor ;  fScisset  cert6  si  sine  mSximS  dsdecore  pottiisset,  C,  Eab. 
Post.,  10, 29;  he  ought  to  have  died  ;  he  would  certainly  have  done  so, 
could  he  have  (done  so)  without  the  greatest  disgrace. 

Note.-— The  Plupf.  tense  in  this  usage  is  not  ante-classical. 

273.  Passionate  questions  are  equivalent  to  a  command  : 

N3n  tac6s  ?  Pl.,  Am,,  700  ;  wo7iH  you  hold  your  tongue  f  Quln  taeSs! 
Why  donH  you  hold  your  tongue  f  Quln  datis,  si  quid  datisi  Pl.,  Cas., 
765  ;  why  donH  you  give,  if  you  are  going  to  do  it  f  (Compare  Fac,  si 
quid  facis,  Mart.,  i.  46, 1.)  Cflr  nQn  ut  plSnus  vltae  convlTa  rec^disl 
Luca.,  iu>  938  ;  why  do  you  not  withdraw  aa  a  guest  sated  mth  life' t 
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274.  Pnta,  ut  pUta,  for  example,  begins  with  [C]  ad  Her.,  n.  ix,  16  (reading 
doubtful) ;  then  H.,  S.,  11.  5, 32,  Quinte,  puta,  aut  PtlbU.  Later  it  becomes  mow 
common,  especially  with  the  Jurists.    See  C,  PA.,  11.  6, 15. 

276.    Summary  of  Imperative  Constructions, 

Positive. 

2d  P.  Audi,  hear  thou  ;  audltO  (legal  or  contingent) ;  audita  (famil- 
iar) ;  audi&8  (ideal  Second  Person  chiefly). 
3d  P.  Audits  (legal),  let  him  hear  ;  audiat. 

Negrative. 

2d  P.  Ne  audi,  hear  not  (poetic) ;  nS  audltO  (legal)  ;  ii9n  audita  (famil 
iar)  ;  ne  audias  (chiefly  ideal)  ;  nClI  audlre  (common)  ;  n6  audlverls  (rare). 
3d  P.  N6  audits  (legal),  let  him  not  hear;  n6  audiat ;  n6  audlverit. 

Tenses  of  the  Moods  and  Verbal  Substantives. 

276.  The  Indicative  alone  expresses  with  uniform  direct- 
ness the  period  of  time. 

277.  I.  The  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive  have  to 
do  with  continued  action,  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  with 
completed  action.  The  Perfect  Subjunctive  is  also  used  to 
express  the  attainment. 

2.  In  simple  sentences  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive 
postpone  the  ascertainment  of  the  Predicate  to  the  Future. 
The  action  itself  may  be  Present  or  Future  for  the  Present 
Subjunctive  ;  Present,  Past,  or  Future  for  the  Perfect  Sub- 
junctive. 

CrCdat.    He  may  believe  (now  or  hereafter). 

Crediderit.  Let  him  have  had  the  belief  (heretofore),  he  may  hxive 
come  to  the  belief  (now),  he  may  come  to  the  belief  (hereafter), 

3.  In  simple  sentences  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  Sub- 
junctive are  Past  Tenses,  and  regularly  serve  to  indicate  un- 
reality.    (See  597.) 

Note.— A  Subjv.  of  the  Past,  being  a  future  of  the  past,  gives  a  prospective  (or 
future)  action  the  time  of  which  is  over  (or  past),  so  that  the  analysis  of  the  past  tenses 
of  the  Subjv.  shows  the  same  elements  as  the  Periphrastic  Conjugation  with  eram  and 
ful.    Hence  the  frequent  parallel  use.    See  254,  r.  2,  and  597,  r.  3. 

4.  In  dependent  sentences  the  Subjunctive  is  future  if  the 
leading  verb  has  a  future  signification  (516,  R.  3) ;  otherwise 
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the   Subjunctive   represents   the  Indicative.     The  tense  is 
regulated  by  the  law  of  sequence.     (See  509.) 

278.  The  Imperative  is  necessarily  Future, 

279.  The  Infinitive  has  two  uses : 

1.  Its  use  as  a  Substantive. 

2.  Its  use  as  a  representative  of  the  Indicative. 

280.  The  Infinitive  as  a  Substantive.— As  a  Sub- 
stantive the  Infinitive  has  two  tenses,  Present  and  Perfect. 
(See  419.) 

1.  The  Present  Infinitive  is  the  common  form  of  the  In- 
finitive, used  as  a  Substantive.  It  has  to  do  with  continued 
action. 

(a)  The  Present  Infinitive  is  used  as  a  subject  or  predi- 
cate.    (See  423,  434.) 

Qoibusdam  tdtum  li5c  displicet  philosophSrl,  C,  JVn.,  i.  i,  1  ;  to  some 
this  whole  business  of  metaphysics  is  a  nuisance, 

(J)  The  Present  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  object  of  Verbs  of 

Creation  {Auxiliary  Verbs ,  Verbs  that  help  the  Infinitive 

into  being  ;  see  423.) 

CatO  Bervire  quam  ptLgnSre  mSvult,  C,  Att.,  vii.  15,  2  ;  Cato  prefers  to 
be  a  slave  rather  than  to  fight  {being  a  slave  to  fighting), 

2.  The  Perfect  Infinitive  is  comparatively  little  used  as  a 
Substantive.  It  has  to  do  with  completed  action,  and  is  also 
used  to  express  attainment. 

(a)  As  a  subject,  it  is  used  chiefly  in  fixed  expressions  or 
in  marked  opposition  to  the  Present. 

FlfLs  prOderit  demOnstrSsse  rectam  prOtinns  viam  quam  revocSre  ab 
errOre  iam  laps(te,  Quint.,  n.  6,  2  ;  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  have 
pointed  out  the  right  path  immediately  than  to  recall  from  wandering 
those  that  have  already  gone  astray,  [N5n]  tam  turpe  fait  vincI  quam 
eontendisse  decOrxun  est,  Ov.,  M.,  ix.  5  ;  Hwas  not  so  much  dishonour  to 
be  beaten  as  His  an  honour  to  have  struggled. 

Kemabks. — I.  By  a  kind  of  attraction  decuit,  became,  takes  occa- 
sionally a  Pf,  Inf.  (emotional). 

Tunc  flesse  decuit,  L.,  xxx.  44,  7  ;  that  was  the  time  when  it  would 
have  been  becoming  to  weep  {to  have  wept).  Et  Srubuisse  dec6bat,  Ov., 
M.,  IV.  330  ;  the  very  flush  of  sha/me  was  becoming. 
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2,  So  oportult,  behoovedy  is  frequently  followed  by  the  Pf.  Part,  pas* 
sive,  with  or  without  esse.  This  seems  to  have  belonged  to  familiar 
style  ;  it  is  accordingly  very  common  in  early  Latin. 

[HOc]  iam  pridem  factum  esse  oportoit,  C,  Cat.^  i*  2,  5  ;  this  ouglU  to 
have  been  done  long  ago, 

{i)  As  an  object,  the  Perfect  Infinitive  is  seldom  found 
in  the  active,  except  after  velle,  to  wish,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  legal  usage, 

N^minem  nota  strSnuI  aut  IgnSvI  mllitis  notasse  volul)  L.,  xxiv.  16, 11  { 

I  wished  to  have  marked  {to  mark  finally  y  to  brand)  no  soldier  with  th^ 
mark  of  bravery  or  of  cowardice.  Annalfis,  quibus  crSdidisse  malls,  L., 
XLii.  II,  1.     Neiquis  eorum  bacanal  habuise  velet,  S.  C.  de  Bag. 

Otherwise  it  is  found  mainly  in  the  poets  (after  the  fashion  of  the 
Greek  A  oris  t  Inf.),  and  usually  with  the  Pf.  and  Plupf.  tenses,  Tolul, 
etCy  potui,  debueram  (dsbul). 

FrStres  tendentSs  opacO  Felion  imposuisse  OlympO,  H.,  O.y  IIL  4,  52  ;  The 
brothers  striving  to  pile  Pelion  on  shady  Olympus. 

Notes.— 1.  This  usage  with,  yelle  seems  to  have  approached  often  the  Fut.  Pf.  in 
force.  A  Pf .  Inf.  after  the  Pr.  of  posse  occurs  very  rarely  :  N5n  potes  probSsse 
nfLgSs,  Pl.,  AtU.y  828  ;  see  V.,  ^.,  vi.  78,  and  several  cases  in  Ovid  and  Maktial. 

2.  The  Pf.  Inf.  act.  (subj.  or  obj.)  is  often  found  in  the  poets,  especially  in  elegiac 
poetry,  as  the  first  word  in  the  second  half  of  a  pentameter,  where  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Present.  This  usage  may  be  due  partly  to  analogy  with  verbs  of  wish- 
ing, partly  to  the  exigencies  of  the  metre,  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  vjreek  Aorist.  It 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  normal  use  of  the  Perfect :  Quam  iuvat  immltGs 
ventQs  audire  cubantem  £t  dominam  tenerO  detinuisse  sintl !  Tib.,  i,  i^  45 

3.  Noteworthy  is  the  occasional  use  of  dSbe5  >vith  the  Pf.  Inf.  act.  in  the  sense 
**ma8t  have'':  statim  vlcisse  dSbeO,  C.,i?o«c.^m.,23,73;  d6b$s  adnotSsse, 
Plin.,^.,vii.  20,6. 

{c)  In  the  Passive,  the  Perfect  Infinitive  is  used  after 
verbs  of  Will  and  Desire,  to  denote  impatience  of  anything 
except  entire  fulfilment.     See  537. 

[Patriam]  exstinctam  cupit,  C,  Fin.,  iv.  24,  66  ;  he  desires  his  country 
blotted  out. 

Here  the  Infinitive  esse  is  seldom  expressed. 

Corinthum  patrOs  vestri  tdtltis  Oraeciae  Itimen  ezstinctum  esse  voltiflnmti 
C,  Imp.,  5,  11  (211,  R.  6). 

NoTB.— This  usage  is  common  in  Comedy  and  in  Cicero,  rare,  if  at  all,  in  Caesab 
and  Sallust  ;  and  later  also  it  is  rare,  surviving  chiefly  in  phrases.  The  principal  verb 
is  vols,  less  often  cupi5,  very  rarely  ezpetS  and  n5l6. 

281.  The  Infinitive  as  the  Kepresentative  of  the 
Indicative. — As  the  representative  of  the  Indicative>  the 
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Infinitive  has  all  its  Tenses  :   Present,   Past,  Future,  and 
Future  Periphrastics. 

1.  The  Present  Infinitive  represents  contemporaneous 
action — hence  the  Present  Indicative  after  a  Principal  Tense, 
and  the  Imperfect  after  a  Historical  Tense  : 

DicO  eum  venire,  I  say  that  he  is  coming  ;  dIcSbam  eum  venire,  I  said 
that  he  was  coming. 

2.  The  Perfect  Infinitive  represents  Prior  Action — hence 
the  Perfect  and  Imperfect  Indicative  after  a  Principal 
Tense,  and  the  Pluperfect,  Imperfect,  and  Historical  Perfect 
Indicative  after  a  Historical  Tense  : 

Dlc5  eum  vCnisse,  /  say  that  he  came^  has  come,  used  to  come, 
Dixl  eum  v6nisse,  /  said  that  he  had  come,  used  to  come,  did  come. 

Note.— MeminI,  I  remember^  when  used  of  personal  experience^  commonly  takei 
the  Present :  Tum  m6  rSgem  appeUSrl  a  vCbIs  memini,  nunc  tyrannum  vocSrI 
video,  L..  XXXIV.  31,  13  ;  /  remember  being  styled  by  you  a  king  then^  I  see  that  lam 
called  a  tyrant  now. 

So  also  rarely  memoriS  teneO,  recorder,  /remember,  I  recall,  and  fagit  mS,  Ida 
not  remember.  When  the  experience  is  not  personal,  the  ordinary  construction  is  fol- 
lowed :  Memineram  Marium  ad  InfLm5rum  hominum  misericordiam  cOn- 
f&gisse,  C,  Sest.,  22, 50 ;  I  remembered  that  Marius  had  thrown  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  a  set  of  low  creatures. 

The  peculiar  construction  with  the  Pr.  arises  from  the  liveliness  of  the  recollection. 
When  the  action  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  bygone,  the  Pf .  may  be  used  even  of  personal 
experience:  MS memini  Iratum  dominae  turb&sse  capiUOs,  Ov., ^.^.,  11. z6q ;  1 
remember  in  my  anger  having  tousled  my  sweethearVs  hair. 

282.  The  Present  Participle  active  denotes  continuance; 
the  Perfect  passive,  completion  or  attainment. 

Note.— The  Latin  is  more  exact  than  the  English  in  the  use  of  the  tenses.  So 
the  Pf .  Part,  is  frequently  employed  when  we  use  the  Present ;  especially  in  clas- 
sical prose,  with  verbs  that  indicate  a  condition,  mental  or  physical,  where  the  action 
of  the  participle  is  conceived  as  continuing  up  to,  and  sometimes  into,  that  of  the  lead- 
ing verb,  as  ratus,  thinking ;  veritus, /san/i^  ,•  gavlsus,  r^oicing,  etc.  This  usage 
spreads  later  :   complexus,  embracing  ;  liortStus,  exiwrting. 

283.  The  Future  Participle  (active)  is  a  verbal  adjective, 
denoting  capability  and  tendency,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
older  language  with  sum,  /  am,  as  a  periphrastic  tense.  In 
later  Latin  it  is  used  freely,  just  as  the  Present  and  Perfect 
Participles,  to  express  subordinate  relations. 

Notes.— 1.  The  so-called  Fut.  Part,  passive  is  more  properly  called  the  Gerundive, 
and  has  ahready  been  discussed  (251). 

2.  The  Supine,  being  without  tense  relations,  does  not  belong  here. 
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284.  The  sentence  may  be  expanded  by  the  multiplication 
or  by  the  qualification^  A,  of  the  subject,  B,  of  the  predicate. 


1.   Multiplication  of  the  Subject. 
Concord. 

285.  Number. — The  common  predicate  of  two  or  more 
subjects  is  put  in  the  Plural  number  : 

Ltlcias  Tarquinius  et  Tullia  minor  iunguntur  nUptils,  L.^i.  46, 9; 
I/ucius  Tarquinius  and  Tullia  the  younger  are  united  in  marriage. 
Pater  et  mSter  mortui  [sunt],  Ter.,  Eun.^  518  ;  father  and  mother  are 
dead. 

Exceptions. — i.  The  common  predicate  may  agree  with  a  Sing, 
subject  when  that  subject  is  the  nearest  or  the  most  important:  "  My 
flesh  and  my  heart /ai7e^/i,"  Psa.,  lxxhi.  26. 

AetSs  et  fdrma  et  super  omnia  E5mSnum  nQmen  t9  ferGcidrem  facit,  h., 
XXXI.  18,  3  ;  your  youth  and  beauty  y  and,  above  all,  the  name  of  Romany 
makes  you  too  mettlesome,  Latagum  sazO  occupat  5s  faciemque  adversam 
V.,^.,x.  698(323,  N.  2). 

The  agreement  depends  largely  also  upon  the  position  of  the  verb. 
If  it  precedes  or  follows  the  first  subj.,  the  Sing,  is  more  apt  to  stand. 

2.  Two  abstracts  in  combination,  when  conceived  as  a  unit,  take  a 
Sing,  verb  :  **  When  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon  you,"  Prov.,  i. 

27. 

BeligiO  et  fides  antep9n&tur  amicitiae,  C,  Off.,  in.  10,  46  ;  let  the 
religious  obligation  of  a  promise  be  preferred  to  friendship. 

So  any  close  union  :  **  Your  gold  and  silver  V5  cankered,"  Jas.,  v.  3. 

SenStus  populusque  K5manus  intellegit,  C,  jPam.,  v.  8, 2;  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  perceives  (=  Rome  perceives).  Tua  fSma  et  gpiStae 
▼Ita  in  dubium  veniet,  Ter.,  Ad,,  340  ;  your  good  name  will  be  jeoparded 
and  your  daughter's  life. 

3.  When  the  same  predicate  is  found  with  two  or  more  subjects, 
who  are  conceived  as  acting  independently,  classical  usage  requires 
that  the  predicate  be  in  the  Singular.  Liw  introduces  the  PL,  which 
grows,  and  becomes  the  rule  in  Tacitus  :  Palatium  BOmolus,  Bemos 
Aventlnum  ad  inaugorandum  templa  capiont,  L.,  i.  6,  4. 

N0TB8.— 1.  Neqtie— neqne,  neither— nor,  allows  the  PI.  chiefly  when  the  Persons 
are  different :  Haec  neque  ego  neque  tfl  fScimus,  Tbb.,  Ad.,  103  ;  nHther  you  nor  2 
OidthU, 
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The  same  Is  true,  but  not  eo  common,  of  et— et  («x<?  ivell  as\  ant— ant,  either— or. 

2.  A  Sing.  8ubj.  combined  with  another  word  by  cum,  with^  is  treated  properly  ae 
a  Singular.  It  is  treated  as  a  PI.  once  each  by  Cato,  Terence  {Heaut.^  473),  Cicero 
(by  anacoluthon),  Caesar  {B.  C.y  iii.  88),  more  often  by  Sallust  and  his  imitators, 
LivT,  and  later  writers.  Velleius,  Valerius  M.,  and  Tacitus  follow  the  classical 
usage. 

Sulla  cum  ScIpiQne  ....  legSs  inter  sS  contulSrunt,  C,  Ph.,  xii.  ii,27.  Ipse 
dux  cum  aliquot  principibus  capiuntur,  L.,xxi.6o,7;  the  general  himself  with 
some  of  the  leading  men  are  captured. 

3.  In  the  Abl.  Abs.  the  Part,  stands  usually  in  the  PI.  with  persons,  usually  in  the 
Sing,  with  things.  C.  GracchS  et  M.  FulviS  FlaccO  interfectis,  S.,  lug.,  16,2. 
CfiritSte  benevolentiSque  sublfita,  C,  Lael.,  27, 102. 

286.  Gender. — When  the  Genders  of  combined  subjects 
are  the  same,  the  adjective  predicate  agrees  in  gender ;  when 
the  genders  are  different,  the  adjective  predicate  takes  either 
the  strongest  gender  or  the  nearest. 

1.  In  things  with  life,  the  masculine  gender  is  the 
strongest ;  in  things  without  life,  the  neuter. 

(a)  The  strongest : 

Pater  et  mfiter  mortul  [sunt],  Ter.,  Eun.,  518  (285).  MUrus  et  porta  dfl 
caelO  tacta  erant,  L.,  xxxii.  29, 1 ;  wall  and  gate  had  been  struck  by  light- 
mng.    H5c  anima  atque  animus  vinctl  sunt  feeder e  semper,  Lucr.,  hi.  416. 

(b)  The  nearest : 

Convicta  est  MessSlIna  et  Sllius,  Of,  Tac,  Ann.,  xn.  65  ;  Messalina 
was  convicted  and  (so  was)  Silius.  Hippolochus  LarissaeOrumque  dSditum 
est  praesidium,  L. ,  xxxvi.  9,  1 4  ;  Hippolochus  and  the  Larissaean  gar- 
rison (were)  surrendered. 

2.  When  things  with  life  and  things  without  life  are  com- 
bined, the  gender  varies. 

(a)  Both  as  persons  : 

Ete  rfigiaque  clSssis  profecti  (sunt),  L.,  xxi.  50, 11  ;  the  king  and  the 
king's  fleet  set  out. 

(b)  Both  as  things  : 

NStfLrS  inimica  [cunt]  libera  civitfis  et  rSx,  Cf,  L.,  xliv.  24,  2;  a  free 
state  and  a  king  are  natural  enemies. 

3.  When  the  subjects  are  feminine  abstracts  the  predicate 
may  be  a  neuter  Plural  (211,  r.  4). 

Stultitiam  et  intemperantiam  dicimus  esse  fugienda,  C,  Fin.,  xii.  11, 
39  ;  folly  and  want  of  self-control  (we  say)  are  (things)  to  be  avoided. 

Note.— This  usage  does  not  appear  in  early  Latin,  nor  in  Caxsar  or  SallUqt. 
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287.  Persons. — Wh^n  the  persons  of  combined  subjects 
are  different,  the  First  Person  is  preferred  to  the  Second, 
the  Second  to  the  Third  : 

SI  tn  et  Tullia,  lUx  nostra,  valetis,  ego  et  suSvissimus  CicerO  va].6milS| 
C,  Fam.,  XIV.  s,\;if  TuUia,  light  of  my  life^  and  you  art  well,  dearest 
Cicerc  and  I  are  well. 

Remark. — (a)  In  contrasts,  and  when  each  person  is  considered 
separately,  the  predicate  agrees  with  the  person  of  the  nearest  subject. 

Et  ego  et  CicerO  meus  flagitSbit,  C.,Att.,iy.  i8,5  ;  my  Cicero  will 
demand  it  and  (so  wilt)  I.  BeSte  vlvere  alii  in  alio,  vOs  in  volnptfito 
p5niti8,  C,  Fin,,  ii.  27^  86  ;  some  make  a  blessed  life  to  rest  on  one  thing, 
some  on  another,  you  on  pleasure. 

So  regularly  with  disjunctives,  see  285,  N.  1. 

(h)  The  order  is  commonly  the  order  of  the  persons,  not  of  modem 
politeness  :  Ego  et  uxor  mea,  Wife  and  L 

2.    Qualification  of  the  Subject. 

288.  The  subject  may  be  qualified  by  giving  it  an  attribute. 
An  attribute  is  that  which  serves  to  give  a  specific  character* 

The  chief  forms  of  the  attribute  are  : 

I.  The  adjective  and  its  equivalents  :  amlcns  certuB,  a  sure  friend. 

Remark.— The  equivalents  of  the  adjective  are :  1.  The  pronouns 
hic,  this,  ille,  that,  etc.  2.  Substantives  denoting  ranJc,  age,  trade  t 
serviis  hom5,  a  slave  person  ;  homS  senex,  an  old  fellow  ;  homS  gladistor, 
a  gladiator-fellow ;  mnlier  anciUa,  a  servant-wench.  3.  The  Grenitive 
(360,  i).  4.  The  Ablative  (400).  5.  Preposition  and  case  :  excfissiui  9 
vltfi,  departure  from  life.  6.  Adverbs,  chiefly  with  substantival  par- 
ticiples :  rficte  facta,  good  actions.     7.  Relative  clauses  (505). 

II.  The  substantive  in  apposition  :  CicerO  Or&tot,  Cicero  the  orator. 

I.    ADJECTIVE    ATTRIBUTE. 
Concord. 

289.  The  Adjective  Attribute  agrees  with  its  substantive 
in  gender,  number,  and  case  : 

Gender.  Number. 

Vir  sapiens,  a  wise  man,  virl  sapientSs,  vrise  men. 

Xulier  polchra,  a  beautiful  womam,,  mulieres  prdchrae,  beautiful  women. 
Bagiom  dOnonij  royal  gift^  r8gif^  cUtoa,  royal  gifts. 
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Cabb. 
Virl  0apienti8,  of  a  mse  man,  bone  fill !  good  son  I 

Mulierl  pulchrae,  for  a  beautiful  woman,     rfigiO  dQn5,  by  royal  gift, 
Virum  sapientem,  wise  ma/n,  mulierSs    pulchrSs,  beautiful 

women, 

290.  The  common  attribute  of  two  or  more  substantives 
agrees  with  the  nearest ;  rarely  with  the  most  important. 

VolasSniu,  vir  et  cSnflilii  magnl  et  virttitis,  Caes.,  B.  G.y  in.  5,  2  ;  Volu- 
senuSy  a  man  of  great  wisdom  arid  valour.  Cliiicta  maria  terraeque  patS- 
banti  S.,  C.y  10, 1  ;  all  seas  and  land$  lay  open,  Multa  alia^  castella 
Tlclque  aut  delSta  hostUiter  ant  integra  in  potestatem  v6n6re,  L.,  i^.  38, 1. 

Remarks. — i.  For  emphasis,  or  to  avoid  ambiguity,  the  adj.  is  re- 
peated with  every  substantive.  Sometimes  also  for  rhetorical  reasons 
simply. 

(SemprSniae)  multae  facetiae,  mnltnsqne  lep5s  inerat,  S.,(7.,  25,  5  ;  Sem- 
pronia  had  a  treasure  of  witticisms,  a  treasure  of  charming  talk. 

2.  When  a  substantive  is  construed  with  several  similar  adjectives 
m  the  Sing.,  it  may  be  in  agreement  with  one  in  the  Sing,  or  may 
$tand  in  the  PL,  according  to  its  position  : 

QuSrta  et  Martia  legiOnSs,  C,  Fam,,  xi.  19, 1,  but  Leg^O  MSrtia  qofiT" 
taque,  C,  PA.,  v.  17,  46,  The  fourth  and  Martian  legions. 

Notes.— 1.  A  common  surname  is  put  in  the  Plural :  M.  (et)  Q.  ClcerOnSs,  Marcut 
<md  Quinttis  Cicero;  C,  Cn.,  M.  CarbOn^,  Gaius^  Gnaexts  (and)  Marcus  Carho ; 
otherwise,  M.  CicerS  et  Q.  CicerO,  Marcus  and  Quintm  Cicero. 

2.  Poets  are  free  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  adjective:  Semper  honOs  nSmenque 
tuum  laudesque  manSbunt,  v.,  ^.,  i.  609. 

291.  Position  of  the  Attribute. — i.  When  the  attribute 
is  emphatic,  it  is  commonly  put  before  the  substantive,  other- 
wise in  classical  Latin  ordinarily  after  it.     But  see  676. 

1.  Fugfitlvus  servus,  a  runaway  slave  (one  complex). 

2.  Servus  fugitlvus,  a  slave  (that  is)  a  runaway  (two  notions), 
Many  expressions,  however,  have  become  fixed  formulae,  such  as 

civis  Rdmaniu,  Roman  citizen  ;  populns  BOmanns,  'people  of  Rome, 
Compare  body  politic,  heir  apparent  in  English. 

Remarks. — i.  Variation  in  the  position  of  the  adj.  often  causes 
variation  in  the  mea.ning  of  the  word.  Thus  r6s  bonae,  good  things  ; 
bonae  r5»,  articles  of  value,  or  good  circumstances ;  r6s  nrbSnae,  city 
matters  ;  orbSnae  Tfis,  mtticisms  ;  mensa  seounda,  a  second  table  ;  SMmnda 
desaerL 
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2.  Superlatives  which  denote  order  and  sequence  in  time  and  space 
are  often  used  partitively,  and  then  generally  precede  their  substan- 
tive :  Boinma  aqua,  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  sammus  mOns,  the  top  of 
the  mountain ;  v6re  prlmO,  prImO  vSre,  in  the  beginning  of  spring. 
Similarly  in  mediS  urbe,  in  the  midst  of  the  city  ;  reliqua,  cetera  Grac/la, 
the  rest  of  Greece,  and  the  like. 

2.  When  the  attribute  belongs  to  two  or  more  words,  it  is 
placed  sometimes  after  them  all,  sometimes  after  the  first, 
sometimes  before  them  all. 

DlyitiaC)  nOmen,  op68  vacuae  cSnsiliO  dedeooris  plenae  sunt,  C,  Rep,,  i. 
34, 51  ;  riches,  name,  resources  {when)  void  of  unsdom  are  full  of  dis* 
honour. 

For  examples  of  the  other  positions  see  290, 

Numerals. 

292.  Duo  means  simply  twOy  ambo,  both  (two  considered 
together),  uterque,  either  (two  considered  apart,  as,  ''  They 
crucified  two  other  with  him,  on  either  side  one,^'  John, 
XIX.  18)  : 

SupplicStiO  ambOnim  nOmine  et  triumplius  utrlque  dScretiui  est,  L., 
XXVIII.  9,  9  ;  a  thanksgiving  in  the  name  of  both  and  a  triumph  to 
either  {each  of  the  two)  was  decreed.  Qui  utromque  probata  ambObus  d9- 
buit  tltl,  C,  Fin,,  ii.  7,  20  ;  he  who  approves  of  either  ought  to  have 
availed  himself  of  both. 

Remark. — Uterque  is  seldom  PL,  except  of  sets  ;  so  with  plfUrSlia 
tantum. 

Utrlque  {i.e.,  pl6bis  fautOrSs  et  senfttus)  victOriam  ortldfiliter  exeroSbant, 
S.,  C,  38,  4  ;  either  party  (democrats  and  senate)  made  a  cruel  use  of 
victory,  Buae  fafirunt  Ariovistl  uxOrAi :  utraeque  in  eft  fugfi  periSruut, 
Caes.,  J5.6^.,  I.  53,  4  ;  Ariovistus*s  unves  were  two  in  number  ;  both per^ 
ished  in  that  flighi.  ProxiinO  die  Caesar  6  castrls  utrlsque  oOpiSs  sufti 
WUxit,  Caes.,^.^?.,  I.  50,  1. 

On  uterque  with  the  PL,  see  211,  r.  i  ;  with  Gen.,  see  371,  R. 

293.  MlUe,  a  thousand,  is  in  the  Sing,  an  indeclinable  adj.  and  is 
less  frequently  used  with  the  Genitive:  mllle  mllitCs,  rather  than  ttUlle 
mHitum,  a  thousand  soldiers;  in  the  PL  it  is  a  declinable  substantive, 
and  must  have  the  GenMve  :  duo  milia  mllitum,  two  thousand{8  of) 
soldiers  =:  two  regiments  of  soldiers.  If  a  smaller  number  cotnes 
between,  the  substantive  usually  follows  the  smaller  number : 
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{tria  milia  qulngdntl  equitSs, 
tria  mlUa  equitum  et  qnlngentl,  but 
eqoites  tria  mIlia  quingenti)  or 
equitum  tria  mUia  quingenti. 

But  duo  mIlia  quingenti  hostium  in  aciS  periSre,  L.,  xxii.  7, 3. 

Note.— The  use  of  mllle  as  a  substantive  with  the  Part.  Gen.  is  found  mostly  in 
ante-classical  and  post-classical  Latin.  Cicero  and  Caesar  use  it  but  rarely,  and  in 
phrases  such  as  mllle  nummum,  mllle  passuum.    Liv y  is  fonder  of  it. 

294.  Okdinals. — The  Ordinals  are  used  more  often  in 
Latin  than  in  English  ;  thus  always  in  dates  :  aiin5  ducente- 
8im5  quarto,  in  the  year  20 Jf.  Sometimes  they  are  used  for 
the  cardinals  with  a  carelessness  that  gives  rise  to  am- 
biguity : 

Quattuor  anni  sunt,  ex  quO  t9  nOn  vidl, 

Jt  is  four  years,  that  I  have  not  seen  you  {since  I  saw  you), 

QuSrtuB  annus  est,  ex  qu9  tQ  nOn  vidl. 

It  is  the  fourth  year  {four  years,  going  on  four  years). 

Note.— To  avoid  this  ambiguity  forms  of  incipere,  to  begin^  and  exiger^i  to 
finish,  seem  to  have  been  used.     Cf.,  Pl.,  Capt.y  980 ;  Cist.^  161. 
On  quisque  with  the  ordinal,  se6  318,  2. 

295.  Distributives. — The  distributives  are  used  with  an 
exactness  which  is  foreign  to  our  idiom  wherever  repetition 
is  involved,  as  in  the  multiplication  table. 

Bis  bina  quot  [sunt]  1  C.,N,D.,  11. 18,  49;  how  many  are  twice  two  f 
Sorlptum  eculeum  cum  quinque  pedibus,  pullOs  galllnSoeOs  trXs  oum  temli 
pedibus  nStOs  esse,  L.,  xxxii.  i,  11  ;  a  letter  was  written  to  say  that  a  colt 
had  been  foaled  with  five  feet  (and)  three  chickens  hatched  with  three 
feet  {apiece). 

With  singull  the  distributive  is  preferred,  but  the  cardinal  may  be 
used. 

Ant5nius  (poUicitus  est)  denariSs  quIngSnOs  singulis  mllitibus  dattlmm, 
C,  Fam.,  X.  32, 4  ;  Antonius  promised  to  give  five  hundred  denarii  to 
each  soldier.  Singulis  c6ns9ribus  den&ril  trecenti  (so  all  MSS.)  imperfiti 
sunt,  C,  Verr.,  n.  55,  137  ;  the  censors  were  required  to  pay  three 
hundred  denarii  apiece. 

Note.— Poets  and  later  prose  writers  often  use  the  distributive  when  the  cardinal 
would  be  the  rule  ;  thus  binl  is  not  unf  requently  used  of  a  pair  even  in  Cicero  :  bInOt 
(seyphOs)  babSbam,  Verr,<t  rv.  14, 32.  When  there  is  an  idea  of  grouping,  the  distribu- 
tive is  often  broken  up  into  a  multiplicative  and  a  distributive ;  as, 

Carmen  ab  ter  noyfinis  virginibus  cani  itlss0runt|  L.,  zzxi.  la,  9 ;  (Key  ordered 
a  chant  to  be  tung  by  thrice  nine  virgine. 
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On  the  other  hand,  prose  fiometimes  shows  a  cardinal  when  exact  usage  wonkl 
require  a  distributive.    So  regularly  xnllia. 

MIlia  talentum  per  duodecim  ann5s  (dabitis),  L.,  xxxyii.  45, 15. 
On  the  distributives  with  pltxrSlia  tantum,  see  97,  r.  3. 


Comparatives  and  Superlatives. 

296.  Comparative. — The  comparative  degree  generally 
takes  a  term  of  comparison  either  with  quam,  than,  or  in  the 
Ablative  : 

IgnOrStiO  futflrOrum  malOrum  Gtilior  est  quam«cientia,  C,  Div.,  11.  9, 
23 ;  ignorance  of  future  evils  is  better  than  knowledge  (of  them).  Nihil 
est  virtate  amSbilius,  C,  iaeZ.,  8,  28  ;  nothing  is  more  lovable  than 
virtue. 

Remarks. — i.  (a)  The  Abl.  is  used  only  when  the  word  with  qoam 
would  stand  in  the  Nora,  or  Ace.  (644). 

Caesar  minor  est  \  ^^^^    ompeius,  (  ^^^^^^^  ^^  i/ounger  than  Pompey. 
(  PompgiO,  ) 

Oaeaarem  plus  amfimus  \  ^l^^"'  Pompgium,  )  we  love  Caesar  more  than 
( Pompeie,  )       Pompey. 

In  the  second  example  the  use  of  the  Abl.  may  give  rise  to  am- 
biguity, as  the  sentence  may  also  mean  *^we  love  Caesar  more  than 
Pompey  loves  him.^^  This  ambiguity  is  always  present  when  adverbs 
are  used,  and  hence  good  prose  avoids  using  a  comparative  adv.  with 
an  Ablative.     See  H.,  S.,  i.  i.  97. 

(b)  With  cases  other  than  Nom.  or  Ace,  quam  is  regularly  used  to 
avoid  ambiguity. 

ixnilte  nostrls  pills  quam  animls  crgditur,  Sen.,  Ben,,  iii.  15,  3  (217). 

2.  The  Abl.  is  very  common  in  negative  sentences,  and  is  used  ex- 
clusively in  negative  relative  sentences. 

Polybium  sequamur,  qu5  nSmS  fuit  diligentior,  C,  Eep.^  11.  14,  27  ;  let 
U8  follow  PolybiuSy  than  whom  no  one  was  more  careful. 

3.  Measure  of  difference  is  put  in  the  Ablative  (403). 

4.  Quam  is  often  omitted  after  plus,  amplius,  more,  and  minus,  less 
and  the  like,  without  affecting  the  construction  : 

HominI  miserO  pltis  qulngent5s  colaphCs  Infrggit  mihl,  Ter.,  Ad.,  199  ; 
he  has  dealt  me,  luckless  creature,  more  than  five  hundred  crushing 
boxes  on  the  ear.  Spatium  est  nSn  amplius  pedum  sfiscentSrum,  Caes., 
JBC,  I.  38,  5  ;  the  space  is  not  more  than  (of)  six  hundred  feet. 

But  the  normal  construction  is  not  excluded  : 

Palfls  ii5n  latior  pedibus  quinquagintS,  Caes.,  B,  G.,  vii.  19,  1 ;  a  swamp 
not  broader  than  fifty  feet  (or  ped6s  quinquSginta).  Nostrl  mllit«e  amplius 
hOrls  quattuor  ptLguftvCrunt,  Caes.,  B,0,y  iv.  37, 3. 
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5.  In  statements  of  age  we  may  have  a  variety  of  expressions  ;  thus, 
more  than  thirty  years  old  may  be  : 

1 .  NStus  plus  (quam)  triginta  ann5s.    3.  Maior  (quam)  trigintS  ann58  nSttis. 

2.  NStus  plus  trIgintSannIs  (rare).      4.  Maior  trigints  annis  (nStus). 

5.  Maior  triginta  annSrum. 

6.  On  the  combination  of  the  comparative  with  opIni5ne,  opinion, 
spS,  hope,  and  the  like,  see  398,  n.  1. 

Notes. — 1.  Verbs  and  other  words  involving  comparison  Boraetimes  have  the  Abl. 
where  another  construction  would  be  more  natural.  Thus,  mSlle,  to  prefer  (poet,  and 
post-classical),  aequS,  adaequS,  equally  (early  and  late),  alius,  other  (mainly  poetic 
and  rare):  Niillos  his  mallem  ludos  spectasse,  H.,  S.,  n.  8, 79.  Qui  m6  in  terrfi 
aequ6  forttinatus  eriti  Pl.,  Cwrc,  141.  NS  putCs  alium  sapiente  bon(Jque 
beStum,  ^j9.,  1. 16, 20. 

2.  Instead  of  tiie  Abl.,  the  Gen.  is  found  occasionally  in  late  Latin. 

3.  Instead  of  quam  or  the  Abl.,  prepositional  uses  with  the  positive  are  often  found; 
as  prae,  in  comparison  luiih,  praeter,  ante,  beyond ;  also  suprS  quam.  Poetical 
ia  the  circumlocution  with  qualis,  as  Hor.,  Epod.^  5,  59.  Inferior  is  sometimes  con- 
structed with  the  Dat.,  according  to  the  sense  ;  inferior  to  instead  of  lower  than, 

4.  Atque  for  quam  is  mainly  poetical  ;  see  644,  n.  2. 

297.  Standard  of  Comparison  omitted, — When  the  stand- 
ard of  comparison  is  omitted,  it  is  supplied  :  i.  By  the  con- 
text; 2.  By  the  usual  or  proper  standard  ;  3.  By  the  opposite, 

1.  By  the  context : 

Solent  rSgSs  Persarum  plurBs  uxOrCs  habere,  Cf.  C,  Verr,,  in,  33,  76; 
the  kings  of  Persia  usually  have  more  wives  [than  one]. 

2.  By  the  proper  standard  : 

Senecttis  est  natura  loquScior,  C,  Cat,M.,  16,  55,  Old  age  is  naturally 
rather  (or  too)  talkative. 

3.  By  the  opposite  : 

QuiCsse  erit  melius,  L.,  in.  48,  3  ;  it  will  he  better  to  be-perfectly* 
quiet  (than  to  make  a  disturbance). 

298.  Disproportion. — Disproportion  is  expressed  by  the 
comparative  with  quam  pro,  iha7i  for,  and  the  Ablative,  or 
with  quam  ut,  thaty  or  quam  qui,  who,  and  the  Subjunctive  : 

Minor  caedSs  quam  pr5  tanta  victOria  fuit,  L.,  x,  14,  21  ;  the  loss  was 
(too)  small  for  so  great  a  victory.  Quis  n6n  intellegit  GanachI  signa  ri- 
gidiOra  esse  quam  ut  imitentur  vSritatem  %  C,  Br.,  18,  70  ;  who  does  not 
perceive  that  Canachus'  figures  are  too  stiff  to  imitate  the  truth  of 
nature  f  MSior  sum  quam  cul  possit  Forttlna  nocCre,  Ov.,  Jf.,  vi.  195;  / 
am  too  great  for  Fortune  possibly  to  hurt  me. 
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Remark.— Disproportion  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  positive  in 
combination  with  prepositional  phrases,  etc. :  prO  multitfldine  angiutl 
fInM,  Caes.,  B,G,y  i.  2,  5  ;  boundaries  too  small  for  their  multitude. 

Notes.— 1.  The  congtructions  quam  pr5  and  quam  qui  are  both  post-Ciceronian. 

2.  The  ut  is  frequently  omitted  after  quam,  as  :  Dolabella  celeriuB  AsiS  [ex« 
o9siit],  quam  e5  praesidium  addtlcl  potuisset,  C.,  Fam.,  xii.  15, 1.  This  is  espe. 
cially  common  after  potius  quam. 

299.  Two  Qualities  compared, — When  two  qualities  of  the 
Bame  substantive  are  compared,  we  find  either  magis  and 
quam  with  the  positive,  or  a  double  comparative  : 

Celer  tuus  disertus  magis  est  quam  sapiens,  C,  ^^^.,  x.  i,  4  ;  your 
(friend)  Celer  is  eloquent  rather  than  wise — more  eloquent  than  wise, 
AotltiOrem  se  quam  OrnStiOrem  [vult],  C,  Opt.  Oen.,  2,  6  ;  he  wishes  to  be 
acute  rather  than  ornate. 

Notes.— 1.  There  is  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  two  expresslone.  In  the 
latter  turn,  which  is  found  first,  but  rarely,  in  Cicero,  the  second  comparative  is  merely 
attracted  into  the  same  form  as  the  first.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  adverb : 
fortius  quam  fSlIcius,  with  more  bravery  than  good  luck. 

2.  Post-Augustan  Latin  shows  occasionally  the  comparative  followed  by  qufimi  and 
the  positive :  Nimla  piit^s  vestra  Scrius  quam  c5nsiderttt6  excitftvit,  Tac.zT., 
1.83. 

300.  Restriction  to  the  Comparative, — When  but  two 
objects  are  compared,  the  comparative  exhausts  the  degrees 
of  comparison,  whereas,  in  English,  the  superlative  is  em- 
ployed, unless  the  idea  of  duality  is  emphatic. 

Nfittl  mSior,  the  eldest  (of  two),  the  elder  ;  nfitll  minor,  the  youngest^ 
the  younger.     Prior,  the  first ;  posterior,  the  last, 

PosteriSres  cQgitStiCnSs,  ut  Siunt,  sapientiQrSs  solent  esse,  C,  Ph.,  xii, 
2,  5  ;  afterthoughts^  as  the  saying  is,  are  usually  the  wisest. 

Remark. — The  same  rule  applies  to  the  interrogative  uter,  which 
of  two  9  {whether  f)  :  Ex  duSbus  uter  dignior  1  ex  pliiribus,  quis  dlgnit- 
simus  1  Quint.,  vii.  4, 21  ;  of  two,  which  is  the  worthier  f  of  more  (than 
two),  which  is  the  worthiest  ? 

Note.— ^uis  is  rarely  used  instead  of  uter,  as  C,  Fam.^  vi.  3, 1  ;  V.,  A.^  xii.  725. 

301.  Comparative  Strengthened.  The  comparative  is  often  strength- 
ened during  the  classical  period  by  the  insertion  of  etiam,  even  ;  later 
also  by  adhtc,  still,  MultO  is  properly  the  Ablative  of  difference,  and 
is  the  normal  form  until  the  time  of  Vergil,  when  its  place  is  taken 
largely  by  longe,  except  in  Horace,  who  retains  multQ.  Ante-classical 
and  post-classical  Latin  occasionally  doubles  the  comparative  :  magii 
dolcius,  Pl.,  Stich,,  699.      Nihil  invenies  magis  hOc  certO  certiuf,  Pl., 
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Captt  643.  Even  in  Cicero  a  word  involving  Preference  is  sometimes 
strengthened  by  potius : 

[Themistocll  fait]  optabilius  obllvlsci  posse  potius  quam  meminisse,  C, 
Or.,  II.  74,  300  ;  Themistodes  thought  it  (more)  preferable  to  be  able  to 
forget  {rather)  than  to  be  able  to  remember. 

302.  Superlative. — The  Latin  superlative  is  often  to  be 
rendered  by  the  English  positive,  especially  of  persons : 

Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  Quintus  Fabius  the  Great.  Mfixim5  impettl, 
mfiiOre  fortOnft,  L.,  xxviii.  36,  2  ;  with  great  vigour,  with  greater  luck. 
Tarn  feilx  esses  quam  fQrmOsissima  vellem,  Ov.,  Am.,  i.  8,  27  ;  would  thou 
wert  fortunate  as  (thou  art)  fair. 

803.  Superlative  Strengthened. — The  superlative  is  strengthened  by 
mnltO,  much  (especially  in  early  Latin) ;  longS,  by  far  (the  normal  usage 
in  the  classical  period);  vel,  even;  tlnus,  Gnus  omnium,  one  above  all 
others;  quam  (with  adverbs  and  adjectives),  quantus  (with  m&ximus),  ut 
(with  adverbs) — potest,  potuit,  as— a^s  possible. 

£z  BritanniB  omnibus  longS  sunt  bOmSnissiml  qui  Cantium  inoolunt, 
Caes.,  B.G.,  V.  14, 1;  of  all  the  Britons  by  far  the  most  cultivated  are 
those  that  inhabit  Kent.  PrQtagorSs  sopbistSs  illls  temporibus  vel  mfixi- 
mu8,  C,  N.D.y  I.  23,  63;  Protagoras,  the  very  greatest  sophist  (=  pro- 
fessor of  wisdom)  in  those  times.  TJrbem  Unam  mihl  amioissimam  d6cllnfivX| 
C,  Plane,  41, 97;  I  turned  aside  from  a  city  above  all  others  friendly 
to  me.  (Caesar)  quam  aequissimO  locO  potest  castra  commOnit,  Caes.  ,B.G., 
V.  49,  7 ;  Caesar  fortifies  a  camp  in  as  favourable  a  position  as  possible. 

Remarks. — i.  The  omission  of  potest  leaves  quam  with  the  super* 
lative,  which  becomes  a  regular  combination :  as  (great)  as  possible. 

2.  For  tam,  tantum,  with  positive  followed  by  quam,  quantum  qui,  and 
the  superlative,  see  642,  r.  5. 

PRONOUNS. 
1.    Personal  Pronouns. 

304.  I.  The  personal  Pronoun  is  usually  omitted  when  it 
is  the  subject  of  a  verb  ;  see  207. 

2.  The  Genitive  forms,  mei,  tM,  sui,  nostrl,  vestrl,  are  used 

mainly  as  Objective  Genitives  ;  see  364,  n.  2. 

(HfircelUnus)  sS  Soerrimum  tul  d8f<5ns5rem  fore  ostendit,  C,  Fam.,  1.  i, 
2  ;  Marcellinus  showed  that  he  would  be  your  keenest  defender. 

Notes.— 1.  Nostrum  and  vestrum  for  nostrl,  vestrl,  are  very  rare  :  [Itlppiter, 
ctlstQs]  h^us  urbis  Sc  vestrum,  Cf.  C,  Cat.,  iii.  12, 29. 

2.  The  Possessive  pronouns  sometimes  are  found  in  place  of  this  Genitive  :  Keque 
neclegentiS  tuS  neque  odiO  id  fScit  tuO,  Tsb.,  Ph.,  xoi6 ;  Jie  did  this  neither /ram 
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mglect  of  thJM  nor  from  hatred  of  thee.    Vester  cOnspeetns  refioit  »t  reereat  men- 
tern  meam,  C,  Mane,  i,  2  ;  the  sight  ofyoti  refreshes  and  renews  my  spirits. 
''  If  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ? "    Mal.,  i.  6. 

3.  The  Genitive  forms,  nostrum  and  vestrum,  are  used  par-^ 
titively  ;  see  364,  R. 

TS  ad  me  venire  uterque  nostrum  cupit,  C,  Att,,  xiii.  33,  2  ;  each  oj 
U8  two  desires  that  you  should  come  to  me. 

Notes.— 1.  So  regularly  also  in  certain  phraseological  uses  which  may  be  partitive 
at  basis.  Frequentia  vestrum,  consensus  vestrum,  regularly  in  combination  with 
omnium  (364,  r.),  and  occasionally  when  the  Possessive  is  more  natural ;  is  enim 
splendor  est  vestrum,  C,  Att.,  vii.  13A,  3. 

2.  For  a  Part.  Gen.  of  the  third  person  (reflexive)  a  circumlocution  must  be  used,  such 
as  ex  bS  or  the  Possessive  suOrum. 

2.    Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

305.  Hic,  this  (the  Demonstrative  of  the  First  Person), 
refers  to  that  which  is  nearer  the  speaker,  and  may  mean  : 

1.  The  speaker  himself  :  hIc  liom8  —  ^%o^  Pl.,  Trin.,  1115. 

2.  The  persons  with  whom  the  speaker  identifies  himself,  e.  g.,  the 
judges  in  a  suit  at  law:  si  ego  li5s  n5vl,  if  I  know  these  men  (■=  the  jury). 

3.  The  most  important  subject  immediately  in  hand  :  hlc  sapiens 
d9  qu5  loquor,  C,  Ac^  n.  33,  105  ;  this  (imaginary)  unse  man  of  whom 
I  am  speaking. 

4.  That  in  which  the  speaker  is  peculiarly  interested  :  li5c  studium, 
this  pursuit  of  mine,  of  ours. 

5.  That  which  has  just  been  mentioned :  haec  hactenus,  these  things 
thus  far  =  so  much  for  that. 

6.  Very  frequently,  that  which  is  about  to  be  mentioned :  hfo  con- 
diciOnibus,  on  the  following  terms, 

7.  The  current  period  of  time  :  hlc  diSs,  to-day  ;  haec  nox,  the  night 
Just  past  or  just  coming  ;  hlc  mgnsis,  the  current  month. 

306.  Iste,  that  (of  thine^  of  yours),  refers  to  that  which 
belongs  more  pecvMarly  to  the  Second  Person  (Demonstrative 
of  the  Second  Person)  : 

Perfer  istam  mllitiam,  C, -Pam.,  vii.  11,  2  ;  endure  that  military 
service  of  yours,  Adventu  tu5  ista  subsellia  vacuSfacta  sunt,  C,  Cat.,  i. 
7, 16  ;  at  your  approach  the  benches  i7i  your  neighbourhood  were  vacated. 

Note.— The  supposed  contemptuous  cnaracter  of  iste  arises  from  the  refusal  to 
take  any  direct  notic-e  of  the  person  under  discussion, ''  the  person  at  whom  one  speaks 
or  points/'  and  precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  hIc  and  iUe,  but  less  common. 

307.  Hie,  that  (the  Demonstrative  of  the  Third  Person), 
denotes  that  which  is  more  remote  from  the  speaker,  and  is 
often  used  in  contrast  to  hlc,  this. 
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8(51  me  ille  admontdt,  C,  Or.,  iii.,  55,  209  ;  that  (yon)  stm  reminded  me. 
Q.Catulus  nOn  antlquS  illS  mOre  sed  h6c  nostrS  Crudltus,  C,  Br,,  35, 132; 

Q.  Catulus,  a  cultivated  man,  not  after  the  old-fashioned  standard  of  a 
by-gone  time  (ill5)  but  by  the  standard  of  to-day  (hOc). 

Ille  may  mean  : 

1.  That  which  has  been  previously  mentioned  (often  ille  qtiidem): 
illud  quod  initio  v5bIspr6posui,C.,  Font.,  7,  17;  that  which  I  propounded 
to  you  at  first. 

2.  That  which  is  well  known,  notorious  (often  put  after  the  substan- 
tive) :  tSstula  ilia,  that  (notorious)  potsherd  =  institution  of  ostracism  ; 
illud  SolOnis,  that  (famous  saying)  of  Solon's, 

3.  That  which  is  to  be  recalled  :  illud  imprimis  mlrSbile,  that  (which 
I  am  going  to  remind  you  of)  is  especially  wonderful, 

4.  That  which  is  expected  : 

Ilia  dies  veniet  mea  qu5  Itigubria  pSnam,  Ov.,  Tr,,  iv.  2,  73  ;  the  day 
will  come  ivhen  I  shall  lay  aside  {cease)  my  mournful  strains. 

Remarks. — i.  Hic  and  ille  are  used  together  in  contrasts  :  as,  the 
latter^^the  former,  the  former — the  latter, 

(a)  When  both  are  matters  of  indifference  the  natural  signification  is 
observed  :  hic,  the  latter  ;  ille,  the  former, 

Ignavia  corpus  hebetat,  labor  flrmat ;  ilia  mattiram  senectHtem,  liXe 
longam  adolgscentiam  reddit,  Cels.,  i.  i;  laziness  weakens  the  body,  toil 
strengthens  it ;  the  one  (the  former)  hastens  old  age,  the  other  (the  lat- 
ter) prolongs  youth. 

(b)  When  the  former  is  the  more  important,  blc  is  the  former,  ille,  the 
latter : 

Melior  tUtiorque  est  certa  pfix  quam  spSrata  Victoria ;  baec  in  nostrS, 
ilia  in  deOrum  manuest,  L.,  xxx.  30,  19  ;  better  a7id  safer  is  certain  peace 
than  hoped-for  victory ;  the  former  is  in  our  hand(s),  the  latter  in  the 
hand(s)  of  the  gods. 

2.  Hic  et  ille ;  ille  et  ille ;  ille  aut  ille,  this  mAxn  and  (or)  that  man  = 
one  or  two. 

NOn  dicam  bOc  signum  ablStum  esse  et  illud;  bOc  dIcO,  ntlllum  td 
Bignum  rellquisse,  C,  Verr.,  i.  20,  53  ;  I  will  not  say  that  this  statue  was 
taken  off  and  that ;  (what)  I  say  (is)  this,  that  you  left  no  statue  at  aU. 

3.  The  derived  adverbs  retain  the  personal  relations  of  bic,  iste,  ille: 
hic,  here  (where  I  am)  ;  bine,  hence  (from  where  I  am)  ;  bttc,  hither 
(where  I  am)  ;  istic,  there  (where  you  are)  ;  illlc,  there  (where  he  is),  etc, 

4.  The  Demonstratives  bIc,  iste,  ille,  and  the  Determinative  is,  are 
often  strengthened  by  quidem,  indeed.  The  second  member  is  then  in- 
troduced by  sed,  sed  tamen  (more  rarely  tamen,  vCrum,  autem,  vOrO),  verum- 
tamen,  and  sometimes  is  added  asyndetically.  The  sentence  often  re* 
quires  that  either  the  demonstratiye  or  the  particle  be  left  untranslated* 
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OptSre  h(Jc  quidem  est,  nOn  docSre,  C,  Tu8c.,u,  13, 30;  that  is  a 
(pious)  wish,  not  a  (logical)  proof.  Nihil  perfertur  ad  nOs  praeter  rfLm9r6« 
•atis  istOs  quidem  cQnstantes  sed  adhUc  sine  auctOre,  C,  Fam,  xii.  9, 1  ; 
nothing  is  brought  to  tis  except  reports,  consistent  enough,  it  is  truSy  hut 
thus  far  not  authoritative, 

Ille  is  most  often  used  thus  ;  is,  iste,  hlc,  more  rarely. 

Notes.— 1 .  HiC  and  ille  are  sometimes  employed  to  add  a  qualification  to  a  sub- 
Btantive  by  means  of  a  contrast :  OrStor  nOn  ille  vulgfiris  sed  hlc  excellCns,  C, 
Ch\y  14, 45  ;  an  orator^  not  of  the  iyon)  common  type^  hut  of  the  ideal  excellence  (we  seek). 

2.  Not  unfrequently  in  poetry,  very  rarely  in  prose,  in  a  long  sentence  a  substan- 
tive is  repeated  by  means  of  ille :  V.,  A.^  i.  3,  ille  et  terrls  iactatus ;  H.,  <?.,  iv.  9, 51. 

3.  Sometimes  two  forms  of  hic,  ille,  or  is  are  found  in  the  same  clause  referring  to 
different  substantives  :  £volve  dlligenter  5ius  [«•  e.,  PlatOnis]  eum  librum,  qui 
est  de  anim5,  C,  Tusc,  i.  n,  24. 

4.  Ille  may  refer  to  an  oblique  form  of  is :  N5n  est  axnlcl  tSlem  esse  in  euni) 
qufilis  ille  in  s6  est,  C,  Lael.,  z6, 59. 

5.  Ille  is  found  chiefly  in  poetry  with  the  personal  pronouns  ego,  tti,  and  occasion- 
ally with  hlc,  and  when  so  used  takes  its  fullest  force.  Hunc  ilium  iKtXs  extemS 
ab  sBde  profectum  portendl  generum,  V.,  A.y  vn.  255. 

3.    Determinative  and  Reflexive  Pronouns. 

308.  Is,  that,  is  the  determinative  pronoun,  and  serves  as 
the  lacking  pronoun  of  the  Third  Person.  It  furnishes  the 
regular  antecedent  of  the  relative  : 

Mihi  v6nit  obviam  tuus  puer  ;  is  mihl  lltterfis  abs  te  reddidit,  C,  Att,^ 
II.  1, 1  ;  /  was  met  by  your  servant ;  he  delivered  to  me  a  letter  from  you. 
Is  minimO  ejg^et  mortSlis  qui  minimum  cupit,  Syrus,  286  (Fr.);  that  mortal 
is  in  want  of  least,  who  wanteth  least. 

Remarks. — i.  Is,  as  the  antecedent  of  the  relative,  is  often  omitted, 
chiefly  in  the  Nom.,  more  rarely  in  an  oblique  ease  (619). 

Bis  dat  qui  dat  celeriter,  Syrus,  235  (Fr.) ;  he  gives  twice  who  gives  in 
a  trice. 

Often  it  has  the  force  of  tfilis  (631,  i)  in  this  connection: 

Ego  is  sum  qui  nihil  umquam  mefi  potius  quam  meOrum  civium  oansS 
fteerim,  C,  Fam.,  v.  21,  2;  I  am  a  man  never  to  have  done  anything 
for  my  own  sake,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

2.  Is,  with  a  copulative  or  adversative  particle,  is  used  as  he  or  that 
in  English,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis.  Such  expressions  are:  et  is, 
atque  is,  isque,  and  he  too,  and  that  too  ;  neque  is,  et  is  uto,  and  he  not, 
and  that  7wt ;  sed  is,  but  he,  further  strengthened  by  quidem,  indeed. 
To  refer  to  the  whole  action  id  is  employed. 

Ezempla  quaerimus  et  ea  nOn  antlqua,  C,  Verr,,  in.  90,  210  ;  we  are 
looking  for  examples,  and  those,  too,  not  of  ancient  date.  EpictLrus  fLnS 
in  domO  et  efi  quidem  angusti^  quam  mftgnOs  tenuit  amIcOrum  gregSs,  C. 
Fin.,  I.  20.  65  ;  what  shoals  of  friends  Epicurus  had  in  one  house,  cmi 
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that  a  pmched-up  one  f  NegOtiam  mSg^um  est  nfiyigSre  atque  id  menie 
Quinctlll,  C,  Att,  V.  12,  1;  it  is  a  big  job  to  take  a  voyage  and  thai  in 
the  month  of  July. 

3.  Is  does  not  represent  a  substantive  before  a  Gen.,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish that  of.  In  Latin  the  substantive  is  omitted,  or  repeated,  or  a 
word  of  like  meaning  substituted. 

N5n  itidiciO  dlscipulOrum  dicere  debet  magister  sed  dlscipuU  magistrX, 
Quint.,  ii.  2,  13;  the  master  is  not  to  speak  accordi7ig  to  the  judgment  of 
the  pupils ;  but  the  pupils  according  to  that  of  the  master.  Nulla  est 
celeritas  quae  possit  cum  animi  celeritate  contendere,  C,  Tusc.y  i.  19,  43  ; 
there  is  no  speed  that  can  possibly  vie  with  that  of  the  mind,  M.  Coeliui 
tribunal  suum  iuxta  C.  TrebSnl  sellam  collocSvit,  Caes.,  B.C.,  in.  20,  1; 
Marcus  Coelius  placed  his  chair  of  office  next  to  that  of  Gains  Treboniua. 

Of  course  Mc,  ille,  and  iste  can  be  used  with  the  Gen.  in  their  proper 
sense. 

309.  Eeflexive.  Instead  of  forms  of  is,  the  Reflexive 
Pronoun  sui,  sibi,  se,  together  with  the  Possessive  of  the 
Eeflexive  sues  (-ns),  sua,  suom  (-um)  is  used.     (See  521.) 

1.  Eegularly  when  reference  is  made  to  the  grammatical 
subject  of  the  sentence  : 

Ipse  se  quisque  dlligit  quod  sibi  quisque  cSrus  est,  C,  Lael,  21,  80; 
every  one  loves  himself  because  every  one  is  dear  to  himself.  (Fadius)  S 
mS  dlligitur  propter  sunimam  suam  hOmanitfitem,  C,  Fiam.,  xv.  14,  1  ; 
Fadius  is  a  favourite  of  mine  by  reason  of  his  exceeding  kindliness. 

The  subject  may  be  indefinite  or  (occasionally)  impersonal. 

Contentum  suls  rSbus  esse  mfiximae  sunt  divitiae,  C,  Par.,  vi.  3,  51; 
to  be  content  with  one's  own  things  {with  what  one  hath)  is  the  greatest 
riches.    Perventum  ad  suOs  erat,  L.,  xxxiii.  8,  6. 

"Pure  religion  and  undefiled  is  this  ...  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world."    James,  i.27. 

2.  Frequently  when  reference  is  made  to  the  actual  sub- 
ject (521,  R.  2)  : 

Sues  rSx  rfiglnae  placet,  Pl.^  St.,  133  ;  every  queen  favours  her  own 
king  {every  Gill  loves  her  own  Jack).  Osculatur  tigrim  suus  ctlst5s,  Sen., 
E.M.y  85, 41 ;  her  own  keeper  kisses  the  tigress  {the  tigress  is  kissed  by 
her  own  keeper).  Cul  prSposita  sit  c5nserySti9  sul  necesse  est  hulc  partSt 
quoque  sul  carfis  esse,  C,  Fin.,  v.  13,  37;  he  who  has  in  view  the  preser^ 
vation  of  himself  {self-preservation)  must  necessarily  hold  dear  the 
parts  of  {that)  self  also. 

This  is  especially  common  with  buos,  which  when  thus  employed 
has  usually  its  emphatic  sense :  own^  peculiar ^  proper. 
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3.  Sui,  sibi,  se  are  the  regular  complements  of  the  infinitive 
and  its  equivalents  when  a  reflexive  idea  is  involved  ;  they 
are  also  used  with  prepositions  erga,  inter,  propter,  per,  for 
especial  emphasis. 

(ESmanI)  sul  coUigendl  hostibus  facultStem  (n5n)  relinqtmnt)  Caes., 
B.G.y  III.  6, 1  ;  the  Romans  do  not  leave  the  enemy  a  chance  to  rally. 
Ipsom  Fumium  per  se  vidl  libentissimS,  C,  Fam.,x.  3, 1. 

4.  Sues  (-us)  is  also  used  in  prepositional  phrases  that  are 
joined  closely  with  the  substantives  ;  so  after  cum,  inter,  and 
more  rarely  after  in,  intra,  and  ad. 

tf£g5nem  otLxn  clSsse  suS  in  Hispaniam  mittunt,  L.,  xxiii.  32, 11  ;  they 
sent  Mago  with  his  fleet  to  Spain.  Helv6ti5s  in  fln6s  suQs  revert!  iussit, 
Caes.,  B.G.,  I.  28,  3  ;  he  ordered  the  Helvetians  to  return  to  their  own 
country. 

So  the  phrases  su5  tempore,  at  the  right  time  ;  suO  locO,  at  the  right 
place. 

COmoediae  quern  Osum  in  puerls  putem  suO  loc5  dicam,  Quint.,  i.  8,  7  ; 
what  I  consider  to  he  the  good  of  comedy  in  the  case  of  hoys  I  will  men- 
Hon  in  the  proper  place. 

Notes.— 1.  The  writer  may  retain  forms  of  is,  if  he  desires  to  emphasise  his  own 
point  of  view.    So  too  in  prepositional  combinations. 

(Caesar)  CicerOnem  prO  6iu8  meritO  laudat,  Caes.,  B.  G.,  v.  52, 4 ;  Caesar  praises 
Cicero  according  to  his  desert.  [Pompgius]  cum  d6cr6tum  dS  m6  Capuae  fScit, 
ipse  cUnctae  Italiae  9ius  fidem  implOrantl  signum  dedit,  C,  Mil.,  15, 39. 

2.  In  early  comedy  and  then  again  in  late  Latin,  suos  is  sometimes  strengthened  by 
•ibi:  Su5  sibi  gladiO  hunc  iugulO,  Tbr.,  Ad.,  958  ;  very  rarely  in  classical  Latin 
(C,  Ph.,  11.  37»  96).    Similarly  mea  mihf,  Pl.,  True.,  698. 

8.  On  suum  quisque,  see  318,  3. 

4.  In  dependent  clauses  the  reflexive  is  used  with  reference  either  to  the  principal  01 
to  the  subordinate  subject.    See  for  fuller  treatment  521. 

310.  Idem,  the  same^  serves  to  unite  two  or  more  attributes 
or  predicates  on  a  person  or  thing ;  it  is  often  to  be  trans- 
lated by  at  the  same  time;  likewise,  also;  yet,  notwith^ 
standing. 

(CimOn)  incidit  in  eandem  invidiam  quam  pater  suns,  Nep.,v.  3, 1; 
Cimon  fell  into  the  same  odium  as  his  father.  Quidquid  honestom  [est] 
idem  [est]  tltile,  C,  Off.,  11.  3,  10  ;  tvhatever  is  honourable  is  also  (at  the 
same  time)  useful.  Nil  pr5dest  quod  n5n  laedere  possit  idem,  Ov.,  Tr,,  11. 
266 ;  nothing  helps  that  may  not  likewise  hurt.  (EpicfU:us),  cum  optimam 
et  praestantissimam  natHram  del  dicat  esse,  negat  Idem  esse  in  de5  grStiam, 
C,  iV.Z>.,  1.43,  121;  although  Epicurus  says  thai  the  nature  of  God  is 
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trcmscendently  good  and  great,  yet  (at  the  same  time)  he  says  that  there 
is  no  sense  of  favour  in  Ood.  Difiicilis  facilis,  iucundus  acerbus,  es  idem, 
Mart.  ,  xii.  47, 1  ;  crabbed  {and)  kindly,  sweet  (and)  sour,  are  you  at  once. 

Remarks.— I.  When  a  second  attribute  is  to  be  added  to  a  substan- 
tive it  is  often  connected  by  Idemqne,  et  Idem,  atque  Idem :  Vir  doctissimus 
Plato  atque  Idem  gravissimus  philosophQrum  omnium,  C,  Leg.,  11.  6,  14  ; 
Plato,  a  most  learned  many  a/nd  at  the  same  time  weightiest  of  all  the 
philosophers, 

2.  The  same  as  is  expressed  by  Idem  with  qui,  with  atque  or  ac,  with 
ut,  with  cum,  and  poetically  with  the  Dative.     See  359,  n.  6,  642,  643. 

Tibi  mecum  in  eQdem  est  pistrino  vivendum,  C,  Or,,  11.  33, 144  ;  you 
have  to  live  in  the  same  treadmill  with  me, 

3.  Idem  cannot  be  used  with  is,  of  which  it  is  only  a  stronger  form 
(is  +  dem). 

311.  I.  Ipse,  self^  is  the  distinctive  pronoun,  and  separates 
a  subject  or  an  object  from  all  others  : 

Ipse  fBcI,  /  myself  did  it  and  none  other,  I  alone  did  it,  I  did  it  of 
my  own  accord,  I  am  the  very  man  that  did  it.  Nunc  ipsum,  at  this 
very  instant,  at  this  precise  moment, 

Valvae  subitO  s6  ipsae  aperuSrunt,  C,  Z)iv.,  i.  34,  74  ;  the  folding- 
doors  suddenly  opened  of  their  own  accord.  (Cat5)  mortuus  est  annis 
octGgintasex  ipsis  ante  [CicerSnem]  consulem,  C.^  Br.,  15,  61  ;  Cato  died 
just  eighty-six  years  before  Cicero's  considship.  Hulc  rel  quod  satis  esse 
visum  est  mllitum  rellquit  (Caesar) ;  ipse  cum  legiSnibus  in  fin6s  TrSve- 
rOrum  proficlscitur,  Caes.,  B.Q,,  v.  2,  4. 

Remarks. — i.  Owing  to  this  distinctive  character,  ipse  is  often  used 
oi  persons  in  opposition  to  thiiigs;  riders  in  opposition  to  horses  ;  in- 
habitants in  opposition  to  the  toums  which  they  inhabit ;  the  mobster  of 
the  house  in  opposition  to  his  household,  etc, 

EO  quQ  me  ipsa  misit,  Pl.,  Cas.^  790  ;  I  am  going  where  mistress 
sent  me.     Ipse  dixit,  C,  N.D.,  i.  5, 10  ;  the  master  said  (airos  €<^). 

2.  Et  ipse,  likewise,  as  well,  is  used  when  a  new  subject  takes  an  old 
predicate  : 

[Locrl  urbs]  dSscIverat  et  ipsa  ad  Poen5s,  L.,  xxix.  6,  1 ;  Locri-city  h^ 
likewise  (as  well  as  the  other  cities)  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians, 
[Camillus]  ex  Volscis  in  AequOs  transiit  et  ips5s  bellum  molientSs,  L.,  vi. 
2, 14  ;  Camillus  went  across  from  the  Volscians  to  the  Aequians,  who 
were  likewise  (as  well  as  the  Volscians)  getting  up  war. 

Cicero  prefers  in  this  meaning  ipse  alone,  but  et  ipse  occurs  occasionally  (not  in 
Cabsab  or  Sallust),  and  becomes  the  prevailing  form  in  Livy  and  later. 

2.  Ipse  is  used  to  lay  stress  on  the  reflexive  relation ;  in 
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the  Nominative  when  the  subject  is  emphatic,  in  the  Oblique 
Cases  when  the  object  is  emphatic. 

S6  ipse  laudat,  he  (and  not  another)  praises  himself.  SS  ipsum  laudat, 
he  praises  himself  (and  not  another). 

Piger  ipse  sibi  obstat,  Pro  v.  (Sen.,  E.M.y  94,  28)  ;  the  lazy  man 
stands  in  his  own  way,  is  his  own  obstacle.  N5n  ege5  medicInS ;  mS 
ipse  cOnsSlor,  C,  Lael.y  3,  10  ;  /  do  not  need  medicine;  I  comfort  my- 
self (I  am  my  only  comforter).  £5dem  mods  sapiens  erit  affectus  ergi 
amlcum  qu5  in  s5  ipsum,  C,  Fin.,  i.  20,  68  ;  the  wise  man  will  feel  tO' 
wards  his  friend  as  he  feels  towards  himself. 

Exceptions  are  common  : 

Quique  alils  cavit,  nSn  cavet  ipse  sibI,  Ov.,  A, A.,  i.  84  ;  and  he  who 

cared  for  others,  cares  not  for  himself. 

Note.— LivT  seems  to  use  sometimes  ipse  in  connection  with  a  reflexive  as  if  it  were 
indeclinable  or  absolute :  cum  diSs  v6nit,  causS  ipse  pr5  sS  dictfi,  damnfitur,  L., 
IV.  44, 10 ;  when  the  appointed  day  came  he  pleaded  his  own  catise  and  was  condemned, 

4.    Possessive  Pronouns. 

312.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  more  rarely  used  in  Latin 
than  in  English^  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  contrast  or 
clearness. 

Manus  lava  et  c6nS,  C,  Or,,  11.  60,  246  ;  wash  (your)  hands  and  dine. 
Praedia  mea  tu  possidSs,  ego  ali6na  misericordia  vIvO,  C,  Bosc.  Am.,  50, 
145  ;  you  are  in  possession  of  my  estates,  (while)  I  live  on  the  charity 
of  others. 

Remarks. — i.  Observe  the  intense  use  of  the  Possessive  in  the  sense 
of  property,  peculiarity,  fitness :  suum  esse,  to  belong  to  one^s  self,  to 
he  one's  own  man. 

Tempore  tuo  pugnasti,  L.,  xxxviii.  45,  10  ;  you  have  fought  at  your 
own  time  (=when  you  wished).  H5c  honOre  m6  adfScistis  annO  me(J, 
C,  Leg.  Agr.,  11.  2,  4  ;  you  visited  me  with  this  honour  in  my  own  year 
(=  the  first  year  in  which  I  could  be  made  consul).  Ptigna  suum  finem, 
cum  iacet  hostis,  habet,  Ov.,  Tr.,  in.  5,  34;  a  fight  has  reached  its  fit  end 
when  the  foe  is  down. 

2.  On  the  use  of  the  Possessive  Pronouns  for  the  Gen.,  see  364. 

6.    Indefinite  Pronouns. 

313.  ftuldam  means  one,  a,  a  certain  one,  definite  or  indefi- 
nite to  the  speaker,  but  not  definitely  designated  to  the  hearer. 
In  the  Plural,  it  is  equivalent  to  some,  sundry,  without  em- 
phasis. 
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IntereS  mulier  quaedam  commigrSvit  httc,  Ter.,  And,,  69  ;  mea/nwhile 
a  certain  woman  took  up  her  quarters  here.  Intellegendum  est  quibusdam 
quaestiOnibus  aliOs,  quibusdam  aliOs  esse  aptiOrSs  loc58,  C,  Top.,  21,  79  ; 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  some  grounds  are  more  suitable  for  some  questions, 
for  some,  others.  Tarn  nescire  quaedam  mllitfis  quam  scire  oportet,  Tac, 
iT.,  I.  83. 

Remarks. — i.  With  an  adjective  quidam  often  serves  to  heighten  the 
attribute  by  adding  a  vagueness  to  it.     (Gr.  T19). 

Est  quOdam  incrSdibill  rSbore  animl,  C,  Mil.,  37,  101  ;  really  he  is  en* 
dowed  with  a  strange  strength  of  mind  {one  that  is  past  belief), 

2.  Quidam  is  often  used  with  or  without  quasi,  as  if,  to  modify  an 
expression  : 

N5n  sunt  isti  audiendl  qui  virtHtem  dOram  et  quasi  ferream  esse  quandam 
▼olunt,  C,  Lael.,  13,  48  ;  those  friends  of  yours  are  not  to  be  listened  to 
who  will  have  it  {maintain)  that  virtue  is  hard,  a7id,  as  it  were,  made  of 
iron.  Est  quaedam  virtutum  vitiOrumque  viclnia,  Quint.,  ii.  12,  4  {cf. 
III.  7,  25) ;  there  is  a  certain  neighborly  relation  between  virtues  and 
vices. 

3.  Quidam  may  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  certus  or  flnus : 

Vita  agenda  est  certS  genere  quSdam,  nOn  quOlibet,  C,  Fin,,  iii.  7,  24. 
Est  eloquentia  flna  quaedam  d6  summis  virttitibus,  C,  Or.,  iii.  14,  55, 

314.  Aliquis  (aliqul)  means,  some  one,  some  one  or  other, 
wholly  indefinite  to  the  speaker  as  well  as  to  the  hearer  : 

[Dgclamfibam]  cum  aliquO  cottldie,  C,  Br.,  90,  310  ;  I  used  to  declaim 
with  somebody  or  other  daily. 

In  the  predicate  it  is  often  emphatic  (by  Litotes,  700)  :  sum  aliquis, 
aliquid,  I  am  somebody  =  a  person  of  importance,  something  ==  of 
some  weight;  opposed  to  :  ntUlus  sum,  nihil  sum,  lam  a  nobody,  nothing. 

This  force  is  often  heightened  by  a  following  contrast  : 

Est  hoc  aliquid,  tametsi  n5n  est  satis,  C,  Div,  in  Caec,  15,  47 ;  this 
is  something,  although  if  is  not  enough.  Fac,  ut  m6  veils  esse  aliquem, 
quoniam,  qui  ful  et  qui  esse  potui,  iam  esse  n5n  possum,  C,  Att.,  iir.  15,  8  ; 
do  make  out  that  I  am  somebody,  since  I  can  no  longer  be  the  man  I  was 
and  the  man  I  might  have  been. 

Remarks. — i.  Aliquis  and  aliqul  are  distinguished  as  substantive  and 
adjective;  accordingly,  when  aliquis  is  used  with  a  substantive  the  rela- 
tion is  appositional.  This  always  occurs  with  Proper  names;  and  even 
with  other  substantives  the  Romans  seem  to  have  preferred  aliquis  to 
aUquI.     (See  107,  n.  i.) 

2.  With  numerals,  aliquis  is  used  like  English  some.  Occasionally 
also  it  has  the  force  of  many  a.  So  in  Caes.,  B.  C,  i.  2,  2,  dizerat  aliquis 
IfiniOrem  sententiam,  where  aliquis  refers  to  three  persons,  named  later. 
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315.  ftuifi  (qui),  fainter  than  aliquw,  is  used  chiefly  aftef 
si,  if ;  nisi,  unless  ;  ne,  lest ;  num,  whether,  and  in  relative 
sentences.     See  107,  R. 

NS  quid  nimis !  Ter.,  ^n^Z.,  6i;  nothing  in  excess/  Fit  plerumque 
ut  il  qui  boni  quid  volunt  adferre,  adfingant  aliquid,  qu5  faciant  id,  quod 
ntintiant,  laetius,  C,  PA.,  i.  3,  8;  it  often  happens  that  those  who  wish  to 
bring  (some)  good  tidmgsy  invent  something  more,  to  make  the  news  more 
cheering. 

Notes.— 1.  Aliquis  is  used  after  si,  elc.^  when  there  Is  stress  ;  bI  quis,  if  any  ;  %% 
aliquis,  if  some  ;  si  quid,  if  anything  ;  si  quidquam,  {f  anything  at  all, 

SI  aliquid  dandum  est  voluptati,  senectus  modicis  convlvils  delectSrI  po- 
test, C,  Cato.  M.,  14,  44  ;  if  something  is  to  be  given  to  pleasure  (as  something  or  other 
must),  old  age  can  take  delight  in  mild  festivities. 

Aliquis  is  regular  if  the  sentence  contains  two  negatives ;  [VerrSs]  nihil  umquam 
fecit  sine  aliquo  quaestfi,  C,  Verr.,  v.  5, 11.    (446.) 

2.  Quis  and  qui  are  distinguished  as  aliquis  and  aliqul,  hut  the  distinction  is  often 
neglected,  even  in  classical  Latin.    See  107,  n.  1. 

316.  Cluispiam  is  rarer  than  aliquis,  but  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it,  except  that  quispiam  never  intimates  impor- 
tance.  Dixerit  quispiam,  C.;,  Cat.M.y  3,  8  ;  some  one  may  say ^ 

317.  I.  ftuisquam  and  tillus  (adjectivf3)  mean  any  one  (at 
all),  and  are  used  chiefly  in  negative  sentences,  in  sentences 
that  imply  total  negation,  and  in  sweeping  conditions : 

[Itlstitia]  numquam  nocet  culquam,  C,  Fin,,  i.  16,  50  ;  justice  never 
hurts  anybody,  Quis  umquam  Graec5rum  rhetorum  a  Thucydide  quidquam 
dtlxit  ?  C,  Or.,g,  317;  ivhat  Greek  rhetorician  ever  drew  anything  from 
Thucydides  9  [None].  Si  quisquam,  ille  sapiens  fuit,  C,  La^l.,  2,  9  ;  t/ 
any  one  at  all  (was)  w^'se,  he  was.  Quamdia  quisquam  erit  qui  tS  dfifen- 
dere  audeat,  vives,  C,  Cat,,  i.  2,  G  ;  so  long  as  there  shall  be  any  one  to 
dare  defend  you,  live  on.  Hostem  esse  in  Syria  negant  Ullum,  C,  Fam., 
III.  8,  10  ;  they  say  that  there  is  not  any  enemy  in  Syria.  OmnInO  n6m8 
tQUus  rei  fuit  6mptc»r  cul  defuerit  hlc  venditor,  C,  Fh,,u.  38,  97  ;  gen- 
erally there  was  never  a  buyer  of  anything  who  lacked  a  seller  in  him 
(no  one  ever  wanted  to  buy  anything  that  he  was  not  ready  to  sell). 

So  after  comparatives : 

SOUs  candor  inlOstrior  est  quam  alllus  Ignis,  C,  N.D.,  11.  15,  40  ;  the 
brilliancy  of  the  sun  is  more  radiant  than  that  of  any  fire. 

Notes.— 1.  Quisquam  is  occasionally  (principally  in  Livy)  strengthened  by  &1U8, 
especially  after  a  negative  :  Cum  multl  magis  fremerent,  quam  quisquam  flnus 
rectlsSre  auderet,  L.,  in.  45, 4. 

2.  After  sine,  ivitJiotd,  omnI  is  often  used  instead  of  tUlO  (HUft)  in  early  Latin. 
Bine  omnlctlrS  dormias,  Pl.,  Trin.,  621. 

3.  On  the  use  of  quisquam  as  an  adj.,  see  107, 3,  N.  2. 
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1.  The  negative  of  quisquam  is  nem6,  nobody  ;  nihil,  noth- 
ing (108).  The  negative  of  Gllns  is  nallus,  no,  none,  which 
is  also  used  regularly  as  a  substantive  in  the  Genitive  and 
Ablative  instead  of  neminis  and  nemine. 

Nemo  is  also  sometimes  used  apparently  as  an  adjective, 
though  the  conception  is  usually  appositional. 

N6m8  vir  magnus,  C,  N,D,j  ii.  66,  167  ;  7io  great  man,  no  one  (whou) 
a  great  man. 

Notes.— 1.  On  neque  quisquam  and  et  n6m8,  see  480. 

2.  NtiUus  is  used  in  familiar  language  instead  of  n5n  (so  sonietimes  in  English)  : 
PMlippus  ntinus  tisquam,  L.,  xxxii.  35, 2  ;  no  Philip  anywhere,  Quis  is  also  used 
familiarly  :  PrSspectum  petit,  Anthea  si  quern  videat,  V.,  A.,  1. 181 ;  anAntheus, 
i.  e.,  Anthem  or  somebody  who  would  answer  for  him. 

3.  KSmS  and  nflllus  are  occasionally  strengthened  by  Unus. 

318.  I.  Quisque  means  each  one,  as  opposed  to  omnis,  every, 
and  is  usually  post-positive. 

Mens  ciliusque,  is  est  quisque,  C,  Rep,,  vi.  24,  26  ;  each  man's  mind 
is  each  man's  self.  LaudatI  omnSs  sunt  dOnatlque  prO  merits  quisque, 
L.,  XXXVIII.  23  ;  all  were  praised  and  rewarded,  each  one  according  to 
his  desert.  Quam  quisque  nOrit  artem  in  hSc  s6  exerceat,  [C],  Tusc,,i, 
18,41.     (616.) 

2.  With  superlatives  and  ordinals  quisque  is  loosely  trans- 
lated every : 

Optimum  quidque  rfirissimum  est,  C,  Fin.,  11.  25,  81  ;  every  good 
thing  is  rare;  more  accurately,  the  better  a  thing,  the  rarer  it  is,  (645, 
R.  2.)  Quints  quSque  annO  Sicilia  tSta  c6ns6tur,  C,  Verr,,  11.  56, 139  ; 
every  fifth  year  all  Sicily  is  assessed, 

3.  ftuisque  combines  readily  with  the  reflexives,  sul,  sibf, 
n&f  suus,  in  their  emphatic  sense  (309,  2).  Here,  except  for 
special  reasons,  the  reflexive  precedes.  Suum  culque  has  be- 
come a  standing  phrase. 

Sua  quemque  fraus  et  suus  terror  vexat,  C,  Rose, Am,,  24,6?  ;  it  is 
his  own  sin  and  his  own  alarm  that  harasses  a  man. 

Notes.— 1.  After  Cicero^s  time,  owing  to  the  phraseological  character  of  the  com- 
bination, sul  etc.  quisque,  we  find  it  used  without  agreement. 

Ezercitus  amissS  duce  ac  passim  multls  sibi  quisque  imperium  petentibus 
brevl  dllabitur,  S, /i/^.,  i8,i>.  Instlgandd  su9s  quisque  populSs  effBcSre  ut 
omne  Volscum  nOmen  dSficeret,  L.,  11.  38, 6. 

2.  Classical  but  not  common  is  the  attraction  of  quisque  into  the  case  of  the 
reflexive.  Haec  prOclIvitSs  ad  Buum  quodque  genus  S  similittldine  corporii 
MgrOtStiO  dIcStur,  C,  Tusc.iy.  12,28. 
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3.  Quiaque  combined  with  primus  has  two  meanings :  (a)  as  early  as  possible^  (b 
one  after  the  other  in  order  (deinceps). 

PrImO  quSque  tempore,  C,  PA.,  in.  15, 39 ;  at  the  earliest  time  possible.  Prlmom 
quidque  {each  thing  in  order)  cOnsIderS  quSle  sit,  C.»  N.D.,  i.  27, 77. 

4.  The  various  uses  of  quisque  are  well  summed  up  in  Nagelsbach^s  formulee  : 

a.  K5n  omnia  omnibus  tribuenda  sunt,  sed  suum  culque ; 

b.  OmnSs  idem  faciunt,  sed  optimus  quisque  optimS ; 

c.  N5n  omnibus  annis  hSc  fit,  sed  tertiQ  qu5que  annO ; 

d.  KQn  omnes  idem  faciunt,  sed  quod  quisque  vult. 

319.  Alter  and  alius  are  both  translated  oiJier,  another,  but 
alter  refers  to  one  of  two,  alius  to  diversity.  They  are  used 
in  various  phraseological  ways,  which  can  be  best  shown  by 
examples : 

solus  aut  cum  alterO,  alone  or  with  (only)  one  other ;  alter  NerO,  a 
second  Nero. 

Alter  alterum  quaerit,  one  (definite  person)  seeks  the  other  (definite 
person) ;  alius  alium  quaerit,  one  seeks  one,  another  another ;  alterl — 
alter!,  one  party — another  party  (already  defined)  ;  aUl — alii,  some — 
others.  Alter  often  means  neighbor,  brother ,  fellow-man  ;  fiUu8|  third 
person. 

Alter : 

(AgSsilfiUs)  fult  daudus  alterO  pede,  Nep.,  xvii.  8, 1  ;  Agesilaus  was 
lame  of  one  foot.  Alterfi  mantl  fert  lapidem,  pfinem  ostentat  alters,  Pl., 
Aul.f  195 ;  in  one  hand  a  stone  he  carries^  in  the  other  holds  out  bread. 
Mors  neo  ad  vIvOs  pertinet  nee  ad  mortuOs  :  alterl  naill  (817,  2,  n.  2)  sunt, 
alterOs  nOn  attinget,  C,  Tusc,,  i.  38,  91  ;  death  concerns  neither  the  liv- 
ing nor  the  dead :  the  latter  are  not,  the  former  it  will  not  reach. 

Alius: 

FaUficia  alia  aliam  trUdit,  Ter.,  And.,  779  ;  one  lie  treads  on  the  heels 
of  another  (indefinite  series).  Alii  voluptfitis  causfi  omnia  sapientM 
facere  dIxSrunt ;  alii  cum  voluptSte  dlgnitfitem  cOniungendam  putSvSrunt, 
C,  Gael,,  15,  41  ;  some  have  said  that  wise  men  do  everything  for  the 
sake  of  pleasure,  others  have  thoiight  that  pleasure  is  to  be  combined 
with  dignity,  DivitiSs  alii  praepOnunt,  aUI  honOres,  C,  Lael.,  6,  20;  some 
prefer  riches,  others  honors.  AUI  vestrum  finserSs  sunt,  alii  canSs,  C, 
Rose,  Am.,  20,  57  ;  some  of  you  are  geese,  others  dogs.  Aliud  aUl  nStlira 
iter  ostenditj  S.,  C,  2,  9  ;  nature  shows  one  path  to  one  man,  another 
path  to  another  man. 

Alter  and  alius: 

Ab  alio  ezpectes  alterl  quod  fScerls,  Strus,  2  (Fr.) ;  you  may  look  for 
from  another  what  you^ve  done  unto  your  brother  (from  No.  3,  what 
No.  I  has  done  to  No.  2). 
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Notes.— 1.  Alius  ifl  found  occasionally,  especially  in  late  Latin,  for  alter:  alios 
KerO)  Suet.,  Tit.  7  ;  but  in  Cae8.,^.(?.,  1. 1,  1,  alius  follows  Unus.  Alii  for  re- 
liqul  or  cSterl  is  occasional,  in  the  earlier  times,  but  more  common  in  Livy  and  later. 

2.  The  Greek  usage  of  alius  in  the  meaning  besides,  is  post-Ciceronian  and  rare. 

£Q  missa  plaustra  iUmentaque  alia,  L.,  iv.  41, 8. 

APPOSITION. 

320.  By  apposition  one  substantive  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
another,  which  contains  it : 

CioerO  OrStor,  Cicero  the  orator,     Bhenus  flumen,  the  river  Rhine, 

CONCORD. 

321.  The  word  in  apposition  agrees  with  the  principal  word 
(or  words)  in  case,  and  as  far  as  it  can  in  gender  and  number  : 

Nom.  Herodotus  pater  historiae,  Herodotus  the  father  of  history ; 
Gen.  HSrodotI  patris  historiae  ;  Dat.  HerodotS  patrl  historiae. 

Cnidus  et  ColophOn,  nObilissimae  urbfis,  captae  sunt,  Cf.  C,  Imp.,  12,  33; 
Cnidus  and  Colophon^  most  noble  cities,  ivere  taken.  Omnium  doctrlnfi- 
rum  inventrlcCs  Athfinae,  Cf,  C,  Or.y  i.  4, 13;  Athens,  the  inventor  of  all 
branches  of  learning. 

Remarks. — i.  Exceptions  in  number  are  due  to  special  uses,  as,  for 
example,  when  deliciae  or  amOrfis,  etc,  are  used  of  a  Singular  : 

Pompeius,  nostrl  amOrSs,  ipse  36  affllxit,  C,  Att,,  11.  19,  2  ;  Pompey,  our 
special  passion,  has  wrecked  himself, 

2.  The  Possessive  Pronoun  takes  the  Gen.  in  apposition  : 

Tuum,  hominis  simplicis,  pectus  vidimus,  C,  Ph.,  u,  43,  111  ;  we  have 
seen  your  bosom  bared,  you  open-hearted  creature  I  Urbs  mea  tlnlus  operS 
fuit  salva,  Cf.  C,  Pis.,  3,  6  ;   the  city  was  saved  by  my  exertions  alone, 

3.  On  the  agreement  of  the  predicate  with  the  word  in  apposition, 
see  211,  R.  C. 

Notes.— 1.  In  poetry,  instead  of  the  Voc.  in  apposition,  the  Nom.  is  often  found. 
Semper  celebrfibere  dOnis,  Corniger  Hesperidum,  fluvius  rSgnator  aquSrum, 
v.,  A.^  VIII.  77.    In  prose  not  before  Pliny. 

2.  Very  rarely  persons  are  looked  upon  as  things,  and  the  Appositives  used  in  the 
neuter :  Dum  patrCs  et  plCbem,  invalida  et  inermia,  ladificCtur,  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  46. 

322.  Partitive  Apposition, — Partitive  Apposition  is  that 

form  of  Apposition  in  which  a  part  is  taken  out  of  the  whole. 

It  is  sometimes  called  Restrictive  Apposition. 

Mfixuma  pars  ferfi  mOrem  hunc  homings  habent,  Pl.  ,  Capt. ,  232  ;  man- 
kind — pretty  much  the  greatest  part  of  them — have  this  way.  Cetera 
multitude  sorte  decumus  quisque  ad  supplicium  I6ctl  (sunt),  L.,  11.  59,  11  ; 
(of)  the  rest  of  the  crowd  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot  for  punishr 
ment. 
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323.  Distributive  Ap2')Osition, — Distributive  Apposition  is 
that  form  of  Apposition  in  which  the  whole  is  subdivided 
into  its  parts,  chiefly  with  alter — alter,  the  one — the  other  ; 
quisque,  uterque,  each  one;  alii — alii,  pars — pars,  some — 
others,     (It  is  often  called  Partitive  Apposition.) 

Duae  filiae  altera  occlsa  altera  capta  est,  Caes.,  B.G.y  i.  53,  4  ;  (of) 

two  daughters,  the  07ie  was  killed^  the  other  captured. 

Remark. — The  Part.  Gen.  is  more  commonly  employed  than  either 
of  these  forms  of  apposition. 

Notes.— 1.  Partitive  Apposition  is  not  found  in  Cicero  or  Caesar,  and  Distributive 
Apposition  rarely.    They  are  more  frequent  in  Sallust,  and  not  uncommon  in  Livy. 

2.  The  Greeli  figure  of  the  whole  and  the  part  (<rx^yu.a  #cad'  o\ov  koX  fiepos)  is  jare  and 
poetical  in  Latin.  Latagum  saxo  occupat  5s  faciemque  adversam,  V.,  A.,  x.  698 ; 
smiteb  Latagus  with  a  bowlder,  full  (in)  mouth  and  face  (Cf  Eng.  ^' hand  and  foot''). 

324.  Appositio7i  to  a  Sentence, — Sometimes  an  Accusative 
stands  in  apposition  to  a  whole  preceding  sentence  ;  either 
explaining  the  contents  of  the  sentence  or  giving  the  end  or 
the  aim  of  the  action  involved  in  the  sentence.  The  latter 
usage,  however,  is  not  found  in  Cicero  or  Caesar. 

Admoneor  ut  aliquid  etiam  d3  sepulttlra  dicendum  exiistimem,  rem  nOn 
difficilem,  C,  Tusc,  i.  43,  102  ;  /  am  reminded  to  take  into  considera- 
tion that  something  is  to  he  said  about  burial  also — a7i  easy  matter. 
Deserunt  tribunal,  ut  quis  praetorianSmm  mllitum  occurreret  mantis  inten- 
tantSs,  causam  discordiae  et  initium  armStum,  Tao.,  Ann.,  i.  27. 

If  the  main  verb  is  passive  the  Appositive  may  be  in  the  Nominative : 
Tac,  Ann.y  in.  27. 

Notes.— 1.  Neuter  adjectives  and  participles  are  occasionally  used  in  the  same  way, 
and  some  regard  such  neuters  as  Nominatives. 

2.  This  Ace.  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  object  effected  (330)  by  the  general  action  of  the 
Bentetice. 

Predicative  Attribution  and  Predicative  Apposition. 

325.  Any  case  may  be  attended  by  the  same  case  in  Pred- 
icative Attribution  or  Apposition,  which  differ  from  the 
ordinary  Attribution  or  Apposition  in  translation  only. 

Nominative  :  Filius  aegrStus  rediit. 

Ordinary  Attribution  :  The  sick  son  returned. 
Predicative  Attribution  :  The  son  returned  sick  =  he  was  sick 
when  he  returned, 
Hercules  iuvenis  lednem  interfScit. 
Ordinary  Apposition  :  The  young  man  Hercules  slew  a  lion. 
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Predicative  Apposition  :  Hercules,  when  a  young  mem,  slew  a 
lion  =  he  was  a  young  man  when  he  slew  a  lion. 
Genitive  :  Fotest&s  Qius  adhibendae  uxOris,  the  permission  to  take  her 

to  wife. 
Dative  :  Amlc5  vlv5  n5n  snbvfinistl,  you  did  not  help  your  friend 

{while  he  was)  alive. 
Accusative  :  Hercul^  cervam  vlvam  cSpit, 

Ordinary  Attribution  :  Hercules  caught  a  living  doe. 
Predicative  Attribution  :  Hercules  caught  a  doe  alive. 
Ablative  •  Acre  Utuntur  importStO,  they  use  imported  copper  =  the 
copper  which  they  use  is  imported. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Voc,  not  being  a  ease  proper,  is  not  used  predi- 
catively.     Exceptions  are  apparent  or  poetical. 

Qu5,  morittlre,  ruisl  V.,  J.,,  x.  8io  ;  **  whither  dost  thou  rush  to  die" 
{thou  doomed  to  die)  9    Sic  venias,  liodierne,  Tib.,  i.  7,  53. 

Notice  here  the  old  phrase  :  Macte  virtute  est5,  H.,  ^.,  i.  2,  31  ;  inr 
crease  in  virtus  =  heaven  speed  thee  in  thy  high  career. 

Uacte  is  regarded  by  Bome  as  an  old  Voc,  from  the  same  stem  as  mSgnos ;  by 
others  as  an  adverb.  A  third  view  is  that  macte  ^i^b  estO  is  &n  adverb,  and  only 
when  used  absolutely  a  Vocative. 

2.  Viot5r68  rediSrunt  may  mean,  the  conquerors  returned,  or,  they  re 
turned  conquerors ;  and  a  similar  predicative  use  is  to  be  noticed  in 
Ideni)  the  same:  Ildem  abeunt  qui  vfinerant,  C,  Fin.^  iv.  3,  7  ;  they  go 
away  Just  as  they  had  come  (literally,  the  same  persons  as  they  had  come), 

3.  Predicative  Attribution  and  Apposition  are  often  to  be  turned 
into  an  abstract  substantive  : 

Dfifendl  rem  pUblioam adulescens,  n5n  dSseram  senez,  C,  Ph.,  n.  46, 118; 
/  defended  the  state  in  my  youth,  I  ivill  not  desert  her  in  my  old  agt. 

So  with  prepositions  : 

Ante  CicerQnem  cOnsnlem,  before  the  consulship  of  Cicero  ;  ante  orbem 
eonditam,  hefore  the  building  of  the  city. 

4.  Do  not  confound  the  **  as"  of  apposition  with  the  "as"  of  com- 
parison—ut,  quasi,  tamquam,  sicut,  velut  (602,  n.  1,  642):  Hano  (virtatem) 
vObIs  tamquam  h6r5ditStem  mftiSres  vestrl  reUquCrunt,  C,  Ph.,  iv.  5, 13  ; 
your  ancestors  left  you  this  virtue  as  {if  it  were)  a  legacy. 

5.  When  especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  adjective  or  substantive  pred- 
icate, in  combination  with  the  verbal  predicate,  the  English  language 
is  prone  to  resolve  the  sentence  into  its  elements : 

Fragilem  trucl  commlBit  pelag5  ratem  primus,  H. ,  0. ,  i.  3,  10 ;  his  frail 
bark  to  the  urild  waves  he  trusted  first  z=  to  trust  his  frail  bark  to  the 
wild  waves  he  was  first.  Una  salfts  victis  ntlllam  sperSre  salfltem,  V.,  A.^ 
II.  353  -  ^^^  safety  for  the  vanquished  'tis,  to  hope  for  none — t?ie  only 
safety  that  the  vanquished  have  is  to  hope  far  nqne. 
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6.  The  English  idiom  often  uses  the  adverb  and  adverbial  expressions 
instead  of  the  Latin  adjective  :  so  in  adjectives  of  inclination  and  dis- 
inclination,  knowledge  and  ignorance^  of  order  and  position,  of  time  and 
season,  and  of  temporary  condition  generally  :  libCns,  with  pleasure; 
volens,  willing{ly) ;  ndlSns,  unwilling{ly) ;  invltus,  against  one^s  will ; 
prtldens,  aware  ;  imprMCns,  unawares  ;  sciens,  knowingily)  ;  primus,  prior, 
first ;  tUtimus,  last ;  mediua,  in,  about  the  middle ;  hodiemus,  to-day  ; 
mfittltlnus,  in  the  morning  ;  frequSns,  frequent(ly)  ;  subllmis,  aloft ;  tdtus, 
%)holly ;  b51us,  Onus,  alone,  and  many  others. 

£go  eum  a  m6  invltissimus  dimlsl,  C,  Fam,,  xiii.  63,  1  ;  i  dismissed 
him  most  unwillingly.  PlOs  hodiS  boni  fScI  imprtldens  quam  sciens  ante 
hunc  diem  umquam,  Ter.,  Hec,  880  ;  /  have  done  more  good  to-day 
unawares  than  I  have  ever  done  hiiowingly  before.  Adcurrit,  mediam 
mulierem  complectitur,  Ter.,  And.,  133  ;  he  runs  up, puts  his  arms  about 
the  woman's  waist.  Qui  prior  strinxerit  ferrum  Sius  victOria  erit,  L.,  xxi7, 
38,  5  (244,  R.  2).  Vespertlnus  pete  tectum,  H.,  Ep.,  i.  6,  20  ;  seek  thy  dwell- 
ing at  eventide.  BSrus  venit  in  cSnScula  miles,  Juv.,  x.  18  ;  the  soldiery 
rarely  comes  into  the  garret.  89  tOtOs  trSdid6runt  voluptStibus,  C, 
Lael.,  23,  86  ;  they  have  given  themselves  wholly  to  pleasure,  SOU  hOc 
contingit  sapienti,  C,  Par,,  v.  i,  34  ;  this  good  luck  happens  to  the  wise 
man  alone  =  it  is  only  the  unse  man  who  has  this  good  luck. 

7.  Carefully  to  be  distinguished  are  the  uses  of  primus,  and  the  ad- 
verbs primum,  first,  for  the  first  time,  and  prImO,  at  first.  Primum  means 
first  in  a  series  ;  prImO,  first  in  a  contrast.  But  these  distinctions  are 
not  always  observed. 

Primum  decent  esse  deOs,  deinde  quSlSs  sint,  turn  mundum  ab  ils  admi- 
nistrSrl,  postrSmO  cOnsulere  eOs  rfibus  htlm&nis,  C,  i\^.Z).,  11.  i,  3  ;  firsts 
they  teach  us  that  there  are  gods,  next  of  what  nature  they  are,  then 
that  ths  world  is  ruled  by  them,  finally,  that  they  take  thought  for 
huma/n  affairs,  PrImO  StOicOrum  mOre  agfimus,  deinde  nostrS  InstittltO 
▼agSbimur,C.,  Tusc,  iii.  6, 13  ;  let  us  treat  the  subject  at  first  after  the 
manner  of  the  Stoics,  afterwards  we  will  ramble  after  our  own  fashion, 

B. 

1,  Multiplication   of  the   Predicate. 

326.  The  Multiplication  of  the  Predicate  requires  no  fur- 
ther rules  than  those  that  have  been  given  in  the  general 
doctrine  of  Concord. 

2.  Qualification   of  the   Predicate. 

327.  The  Qualification  of  the  Predicate  may  be  regarded 
as  an  External  or  an  Internal  change  : 
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I.  External  change  :  combination  with  an  object. 

I.  Direct  Object,  Accusative.  2.  Indirect  Object,  Dative. 

II.  Internal  change  :  combination  with  an  attribute  which 
may  be  in  the  form  of 

1.  The  Genitive  case.        3.  Preposition  with  a  case. 

2.  The  Ablative.  4.  An  Adverb. 

NoTB,— The  Infinitive  forms  (Infinitive,  Gerund,  Gerundive,  and  Supine)  appear 
now  as  objects,  now  as  attributes,  and  require  a  separate  treatment. 

I.    External    Change. 
Accusative. 

The  great  function  of  the  Accusative  is  to  form  temporary  compounds  with  the  verb, 
as  the  great  function  of  the  Genitive  is  to  form  temporary  compounds  with  the  noon. 
Beyond  this  statement  everything  is  more  or  less  extra-grammatical,  and  sharp  sub- 
divisions are  often  unsatisfactory.    Still  it  may  be  said  that 

328.  The  Accusative  is  the  case  of  the  Direct  Object. 

The  Direct  Object  is  the  object  which  defines  directly  the 
action  of  the  verb. 

Remark. — The  Dative  defines  indirectly  because  it  involves  an  Ac- 
cusative ;  and  the  Genitive  with  the  verb  depends  upon  the  nominal 
idea  contained  in  the  verb. 

1.  (a)  The  Object  may  be  contained  in  the  verb  (Inner 
Object,  Object  Effected) : 

Deal  mundum  crefiyit)  Ood  made  a  creation — the  universe, 

{b)  Akin  to  this  is  the  Accusative  of  Extent : 

irSctfi  cOnscientifi  tr&yenam  onguem  nOn  oportet  disoedere,  C,  Att, 
Xin.  20,  4  ;  one  ought  not  to  swerve  anailhreadth  from  a  right  conscience. 
Decern  annOs  (TrOia)  oppflgnfita  est,  L.,  v.  4,  11  ;  ten  years  was  Troy 
besieged,  Mgximam  partem  lacte  vlvant,  Caes.,  B,G.,iy,  i,S  ;  for  the 
most  part  they  live  on  milk. 

2.  The  object  may  be  distinct  from  the  verb  (Outer  Ob* 
ject,  Object  Adected)  : 

JhoM  mimdum  gubemat,  C^od  steers  the  univeru. 
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General   View  of  the   Accusative. 

329.  !•  Inner  Object  :  Object  Effected  : 

Cognate  Accusative. 
Accusative  of  Extent. 

1.  In  Space. 

2.  In  Time. 

3.  In  Pegree. 

Terminal  Accusative  (Point  Reached). 
II.  Outer  Object :  Object  Affected  : 

1.  Whole. 

2.  Part  (so-called  Greek  Accusative). 

III.  Inner  and  Outer  Objects  combined  : 

1.  Asking  and  Teaching. 

2.  Making  and  Taking. 

IV.  Accusative  as  the  most  general  form  of  the  object  (object 

created  or  called  up  by  the  mind)  : 

1.  In  Exclamations. 

2.  Accusative  and  Infinitive. 

DIRECT  OBJECT  (Inner  and  Outer). 

Nora.— The  Accusative  is  the  object  reached  by  the  verb.  This  object  is  either  in 
apposition  to  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  verb,  and  then  it  is  called  the  Inner  Object 
or  Object  Effected  ;  or  it  is  in  attribution  to  the  result  of  the  action,  and  then  it  is  said 
to  be  the  Outer  Object  or  Object  Affected.  The  Inner  Object  is  sometimes  called  the 
Voluntary  Accusative,  because  it  is  already  contained  in  the  verb  ;  the  Outer  Object  is 
sometimes  called  the  Necessary  Accusative,  because  it  is  needed  to  define  the  character 
of  the  action  ;  both  verb  and  substantive  contribute  to  the  result ;  compare  hominem 
Oiedere  (oocldere),  Co  slay  a  man  (Object  Affected),  with  homicldium  facere  (6/. 
Quint.,  v.  9,9),  to  commit  manslaitghter  (Object  Effected). 

330.  Active  Transitive  Verbs  take  the  Accusative  case  : 

BOmulos  Urbem  BOmain  condidit,  (?/.  C,  i>iV.,  i.  17,  30  ;  Romulus 
founded  the  City  of  Rome.     (Object  Effected.) 

[Mens]  regit  corpus,  C,  Rep.,  vi.  24,  26  ;  mind  governs  body,  (Object 
Affected.) 

Remark. — Many  verbs  of  Emotion  which  are  intrans.  in  English  are 
trans,  in  Latin,  as  :  dolfire,  to  grieve  {for) ;  dSspgrSre,  to  despair  {of); 
liorrere,  to  shudder  {at) ;  mirfirl,  to  wonder  {at) ;  rldfire,  to  laugh  (ai), 

HonQrSs  despSrant,  C  ,  Cat.,  11.  9.  19  ;  they  despair  of  honours  {give 
them  up  in  despair).  Necata  est  Vitia  quod  filii  necem  flfivisset  (541), 
Tag.,  Ann.,  vi.  10,  1  ;  Vitia  was  executed  for  having  wept  {for)  her  son*  8 
execution.  CGnscia  mfins  rficti  Famae  mendScia  rtoit,  Ov.,  F.y  iv»  311  ; 
conscious  of  right,  her  soul  (but)  laughed  {at)  the  falsehoods  p/  Rumour. 
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XV^TSi.-^l.  From  the  definition  of  transitive  given  above  (218»  B.)  It  wiB  be  seen  that 
this  traditional  rule  reverses  the  poles ;  it  is  retained  merely  for  practical  porposes. 

2.  This  Ace.  with  verbs  of  Emotion  is  very  rare  in  early  Latin,  and  is  not  widely 
extended  even  in  the  classical  period.  With  most  verbs  an  Abl.  of  Cause  or  a  preposi- 
tional phrase  is  much  more  common,  as  :  CtU:  d6  snS  virtUte  d88p6rftrent  1  Cass., 

3.  The  Ace.  with  verbal  substantives  is  confined  to  Plautus  :  quid  tibi  n(hl 
tSctiOst,  mendlce  hom0 1  Aul.,  423. 

4.  The  Ace.  with  verbal  adjectives  in  -andtLS  is  rare  and  mainly  post-classical : 
Haac  prope  oQntidn&biindus  circumlbat  homines,  L.,  iii.  47, 2. 

331.  Verbs  compounded  with  the  prepositions  ad,  ante, 
circmn,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  per,  praeter,  sub,  subter,  super,  and 
teans,  which  become  transitive,  take  the  Accusative, 

All  with  circum,  per,  praeter,  tr&ns,  and  subter. 

Many  with  ad,  in,  and  super. 

Some  with  ante,  eon,  inter,  ob,  and  sub.     See  347. 

P^hagorSs  Persftnun  magOs  adiit,  C,  Fin.,  v.  29,  87  ;  Pyih(tgora8 
applied  to  {consulted)  the  Persian  magi,  Stella  Veneris  antegreditur 
sOlem,  C,  N.D,,  11.  20, 53  ;  the  star  Venus  goes  in  advance  of  the  sun. 
Omnes  Bomitinm  circumsistunt,  Caes.,  B,G,,  i.  20, 5  ;  all  surround  Do- 
mitius.  Earn,  si  opus  esse  vidSbitur,  ipse  conveniam,  €.,  Fam.y  y.  ii,  2  ; 
T  toill  go  to  see  her,  myself  if  it  shall  seem  expedient,  Convlria  cum 
patre  n5n  inlbat,  C,  Rose.  Am.  y  18,  52  ;  he  would  not  go  to  banquets  wifh 
his  father,  Fretum,  quod  Naupaotum  et  PatrSs  interfluit,  L. ,  xxvii.  29, 9  ; 
the  frith  that  flours  between  Naupactus  and  Patrae.  Alexander  ter^ 
et  tncSsimO  ann5  mortem  obiit,  C,  Ph.^  v.  17,  48  ;  Alexander  died  in  his 
thirty 'third  year.  Caesar  omnem  agrum  PicSnum  percurrit)  Caes.^  B.C,  , 
t  15, 1  ;  Caesar  traversed  rapidly  all  the  Picenian  district.  [Populus] 
solet  dIgnOs  praeterire,  C,  Plane,  3, 8  ;  ihe people  is  wont  ta  pass  by  the 
worthy.  EpamlnOndSs  poenam  subiit,  Cf.  Nep.,  xv.  8,  2  ;  Epaminondas 
submitted  to  the  punishment.  CrXminum  vim  subterfiigere  ntUIO  modQ 
poterat,  C,  Verr.,  i.  3,  8 ;  he  could  in  no  way  evade  the  force  of  ths 
charges,  BOmfinI  ruInSs  mflrl  supervSdSbant,  L.,  sxxu.  24, 5  :  the 
Romans  marched  over  the  ruins  of  the  wall.  Crassus  £uphr€tem  ntUlft 
belli  causS  trfinsiit,  Cf.  C,  Fin.,  ni.  22,  75;  Crassus  crossed  theEtcphrates 
without  any  cause  for  war. 

Remarks. — i.  If  the  simple  verb  is  trans.,  it  can  take  two  Accusa- 
tives :  Equitum  mSlgnam  partem  flOmen  trSiScit.  Cae3  ,  B.C.,  h  55*  ti  he 
threw  a  greai  part  of  the  cavalry  across  the  river. 

2.  With  many  of  these  verbs  the  preposition  may  be  repeated  ;  but 
never  oircum :  COpiSs  trSiScit  Bbodanum,  or  trftns  Bbodanum,  he  threw  his 
troops  across  tlie  Rhone. 

3.  Sometimes  a  difference  of  signification  is  caused  by  the  addition 
of  the  preposition : 
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Adire  ad  aliquem,  to  go  to  a  man ;  adire  aliqaern,  to  apply  to  {to  con' 
suit)  a  man, 

INNER    OBJECT. 

332.  Any  verb  can  take  an  Accusative  of  the  Inner  Object, 
when  that  object  serves  to  define  more  narrowly  or  to  explain 
more  fully  the  contents  of  the  verb. 

The  most  common  form  of  this  object  is  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjec- 
tive. 

The  most  striking  form  is  the  so-called  Cognate  Accusative. 

333.  I.  Neuter  Pronouns  and  Adjectives  are  often  used 
to  define  or  modify  the  substantive  notion  that  lies  in  the 
verb. 

XenophOn  eadem  far 6  peccat,  C.,iV^.I>.,  i.  12,  31  ;  Xenophon  makes 
very  much  the  same  mistakes.  Vellem  eqnidem  idem  possem  gl5rifirl  quod 
Cyrus,  C,  Cat.M.y  10,  32  ;  for  my  part  I  could  wish  that  it  were  in  my 
power  to  make  the  same  boast  as  Cyrus, 

With  trans,  verbs  an  Ace.  of  the  person  can  be  employed  besides : 
DIscipulOs  id  Gnum  moneO  ut  praecept5r6s  suds  n5ii  minus  quam  ipsa 
Btudia  ament,  Quint.,  ii.  9,  1  ;  J  give  pupils  this  one  piece  of  advice, 
that  they  love  their  teachers  no  less  than  their  studies  themselves. 

Remarks. — i.  The  usage  is  best  felt  by  comparing  the  familiar  Eng- 
lish it  after  intrans.  verbs,  *'  to  walk  it,  to  foot  it,"  etc.y  where  *'  it" 
represents  the  substantive  that  lies  in  **  walk,  foot,"  etc. 

2.  In  many  cases  the  feeling  of  the  case  is  lost  to  the  consciousness, 
so  especially  with  the  interrogative  quid,  which  has  almost  the  foi'ce  of 
etbr.  Quid  rIdSs  1  what  (laughter)  are  you  laughing  —  what  means  your 
laughter  9 

Id  nOs  ad  t«,  si  quid  vell6s,  vSnimus,  Pl.,  M.G.,  1158  ;  that's  why  we 
have  come  to  you,  to  see  if  you  wanted  anything. 

Notes.— 1.  With  verbs  of  Emotion  this  Ace.  gives  the  ground  of  the  emotion  : 

TJtrumque  laetor  il  have  a  double  gladness,  I  am  douUy  glad),  et  sine  dolOre  t8 
fuisse  et  animS  valuisse,  C.,  Fam.,  vii.  i,  1.  Laetae  exclSmant :  vSnit !  id  quod 
{in  this  that,  for  this  that)  m6  repente  aspexerant,  Ter.,  ZTeo.,  368. 

From  this  arises  the  causal  force  of  quod,  in  that  =  because. 

2.  Occasionally,  hut  at  all  periods,  the  relative  is  used  thus,  to  facUitate  connection 
with  a  demonstrative  clause  : 

Quae  hominSs  arant  (what  men  do  in  the  way  of  plowing,  etc.),  nfivigant,  aedifi- 
cant,  omnia  virtCltl  pSrent,  S.,  C,  2, 7.  Id  ipsum  quod  maneam  in  vltfi  Hn  the 
very  f dot  of  my  rennaining  in. life)  peccSre  m6  [ezIstimS],  C,  Fam.,  iv.  13, 2. 

2.  Cognate  Acctisative, — When  the  dependent  word  is  of 
the  same  origin  or  of  kindred  meaning  with  the  verb,  it  is 
called  the  Cognate  Accusative,  and  usually  has  an  attribute. 
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Faoiam  nt  mel  meminerto  dum  vltam  vIvSs,  Pl.  ,  Pers. ,  494  ;  Til  make 
you  think  of  me  the  longest  day  you  live,  Mlrum  atque  Inscltum  lomniSvI 
somnium,  Pl.,  Rud,,  597 ;  a  marvellous  and  uncanny  dream  I've  dreamed. 
ItLrftvI  vSrissimum  itts  iflrandum,  C,  Fam.,  v.  2,  7;  I  swore  the  truest  of 
oaths. 

Remark. — After  the  analogy  of  the  Cognate  Ace.  are  many  phrase- 
ological usages,  such  as  rem  certare,  to  jight  a  case  ;  foedus  ferire,  to  make 
a  treaty  (compare,  to  strike  a  bargain);  iiis  respondgre,  to  render  an 
opinion ;  causam  vincere,  to  win  a  case,  etc.  Also  the  phrases  with 
Ire  :  exsequias  Ire,  to  attend  a  funeral ;  Infitifis  Ire,  to  deny,  etc. 

Notes.— 1.  The  omission  of  the  attribute  is  found  most  often  in  legal  phraseology, 
proverbs,  and  the  like  : 

MfiiOmm  nfimS  servittltem  servlvit,  C,  Top.,  6, 29  ;  of  our  ancestors  no  one  ever 
slaved  {what  you  would  call)  a  slavery.  SI  servos  fUrtum  fazit  noxiamve  noxity 
XII.  Tab. 

2.  When  the  Cognate  Ace.  is  replaced  by  a  word  of  similar  meaning,  but  of  a  differ- 
ent root,  the  effect  is  much  the  same  as  when  an  adjective  is  employed  with  the  normal 
Accusative.    This  usage,  however,  is  rare,  and  mainly  poetical. 

Tertiam  iam  aetStem  hominum  (Nestor)  vlvfibat,  C,  Cat.  M.,  10,31  (reading 
doubtful).    Omne  mllitSbitur  bellom,  H.,  Epod.,  x,  23. 

3.  Interesting  extensions  are  found  in  the  poets,  and  rarely  in  prose. 

Qui  CuriOs  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt,  J^v.,  11.  3-  Nunc  Satynim, 
nunc  agrestem  CyclQpa  movStur,  H.,  ^.,  11. 2, 125. 

4.  Instead  of  the  Inner  Ace.  the  Abl.  is  occasionally  found  :  lapidibas  pluere,  to 
rain  stances ;  sanguine  stldSre,  to  sweat  blood. 

Herculis  simulacrum  mult5  stidOre  mfinSvit,  C.,i>it?.,i.34,74;  the  statue  of 
Hercules  ran  freely  with  sweat, 

5.  Verbs  of  Smell  and  Taste  have  the  Inner  Object,  which  is  an  extension  of  the 
Cognate  variety. 

Piscis  sapit  ipsum  mare,  Cf.  Sen.,  N.  $.,  m.  18, 2 ;  the  fish  tastes  of  the  very  sea. 
NOn  omnSs  possunt  ol6re  ung^enta  exdtica,  Pi^-,  Most.,  42 ;  it  is  not  every  otte  can 
smell  of  foreign  perfumes. 

6.  A  poetical  and  post-classical  construction  is  that  which  makes  a  substantival 
neuter  adjective  the  object  of  a  verb.  This  occurs  chiefly  with  verbs  of  sound  :  neo 
mort&le  sonfins,  V.,  A.,  vi.  50 ;  magna  sonatftrum,  H.,  -S^.,  i.  4, 44.  Yet  bolder  is 
nee  vQx  hominem  sonat,  Y.,^.,i.  328.  A  verb  of  sight  is  found  in  tarn  cemis 
aetltum,  H.,  s.,  i.  3, 26.    Cf  dulce  ridentem,  H.,  0.,  1. 2a,  28. 

Accusative  of  Extent. 

The  Accusative  of  Extent  has  to  do  with  Degree,  Space^ 
or  Time. 

334.  The  Accusative  of  Extent  in  Degree  is  confined  to 
neuter  adjectives  and  pronouns  used  substantively,  mnltnm, 
pins,  tantum,  quantum,  etc. 

81  m6  amas  tantum  quantum  profectO  amas,  C,  Att,,  11.  20,  5  ;  if  you 
love  me  as  much  as  in  fact  you  do  love  me. 
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Remarks* — x.  The  number  of  adjectives  and  pronouns  so  used  is 
large,  and  in  many  cases  the  form  is  felt  more  as  an  adverb  than  as  a 
substantive. 

2.  Here  belong  the  adverbial  Accusatives  tuam,  etc.y  partem,  vioem, 
which  occur  occasionally  at  all  periods. 

335.  The  Accusative  of  Extent  in  Space  is  used  properly 
only  with  words  that  involve  a  notion  of  space.  When  space 
is  not  involved  in  the  governing  word  the  idea  of  extent  is 
given  by  the  use  of  per,  through. 

Trabes,  dIstantSs  inter  86  bInOs  pedSs,  in  solO  collocantur,  Caes.,  B.G,^ 
VII.  23,  1  ;  beams  two  feet  apart  are  planted  in  the  ground.  A  rficta  c5n- 
seientiS  trSversum  unguem  nOn  oportet  discedere,  C.  Att.,  xiii.  20,  4  (328, 
h),  Equites  per  Oram  maritimam  dispositi  sunt,  Cf.  Caes.,  B,C,,  hi.  24, 
4  ;  cavalry  were  posted  along  the  sea  shore.  Phoebidas  iter  per  ThCbSs 
[fiBoit],  Nep.,  XVI.  I,  2  ;  Phoebidas  marched  through  Thebes,  MllitAi 
aggerem  istum  pedes  trecentOs  trIgintS  altum  pedes  octGginta  ezstrOze- 
mnt,  Caes.,  B,G.,  vii.  24, 1;  the  soldiers  raised  an  embankment  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide  (and)  eighty  feet  high. 

Remarks. — i.  The  adjectives  in  most  common  use  with  this  Accusa- 
tive are  longus,  long,  latus,  widey  altus,  deep,  high.  Thickness,  which 
was  indicated  in  early  times  by  crassus,  is  expressed  by  phrases  with 
crassitddO.  Similarly  occur  phrases  with  mSgnitadO,  longittidO,  latitfldO, 
altitadO.    ProfanduSy  deep,  never  occurs  with  the  Accusative. 

2.  With  abesse  and  dIstSre,  an  Abl.  of  Measure  may  also  be  used  : 
MIlibuB  passaom  quattuor  et  viginti  abesse,  Caes.,  B.G,,  i.  41,  5  ;  to 
be  twenty 'four  miles  from. . . . 

Note.— When  the  point  of  reference  is  taken  for  granted,  ab  (fi)  with  the  Abl.  is 
occasionally  used ;  but  only  by  Caesar  and  Livy.  Here  it  has  been  suggested  that  ab 
Is  used  adverbially,  and  the  Abl.  is  one  of  Measure. 

(HoBtes)  ab  mllibus  passnom  minus  duQbus  castra  posuSrunt,  Caes.,  S.G., 
n.  7, 3  ;  t/ie  enemy  pitched  their  camp  less  than  two  miles  off, 

836.  The  Accusative  of  Extent  in  Time  accompanies  the 
verb,  either  with  or  without  per,  in  answer  to  the  question. 
How  long  ? 

DuodequadrSgintS  annSs  tyrannos  SyrScfisSnOrum  fait  Dionysius,  C, 
Tusc,y  V.  20,  57  ;  thirty-eight  years  teas  Dionysius  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
(OorgiSs)  centum  et  novem  vixit  annOs,  Quint.,  hi.  i,  9  (233,  N.  2).  LfldI 
per  decem  diSs  facti  sunt,  C. ,  Cat. ,  in.  8,  20  ;  games  were  performed  for 
ten  days.  Est  mScum  per  diem  tQtum,  Plin.,  Ep.,  i.  16,  7  ;  he  is  with  me 
the  livelong  day.  Sedet  aeter&umque  sedebit  InfSlIx  Tbeseui,  y.,A.,  vl 
617  ;  thsre  sits  and  shall  forever  sit  tmhappy  Theseus. 
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Remarks. — i.  In  giving  definite  numbers  with  iam,  iam  ditl,  iaxn 
dtidum,  etc.,  the  Latin  often  employs  the  ordinal  where  the  English 
prefers  the  cardinal.     Compare  the  Ablative  of  Measure  (403). 

Mithridates  annum  iam  tertium  et  vlc6simum  rggnat,  C. ,  /mp.,  3,  7  (230). 

2.  Per  with  the  Ace.  is  frequently  used  like  the  Abl.  of  Time  Within 
Which.     Per  ilia  tempora  =  illls  temporibus,  in  those  times. 

So  especially  with  the  negative  : 

Nulla  r6s  per  triennium  nisi  ad  nutum  istlus  iudicata  est,  C,  Verr.,  i. 
5, 13  ;  no  matter  was  decided  during  {in)  the  three  years  except  at  his 
heck. 

3.  With  an  Aoristic  tense  the  dating  point  is  given  by  abhinc,  which 
usually  precedes  the  temporal  designation. 

Abhinc  annSs  factumst  s6decim,  Pl.,  Cas.,  39  ;  Hwas  done  sixteen  years 
ago.  D6mosthen6s  abhinc  annos  prope  trecent5s  fuit,  C,  Div.,  11.  57,  118; 
Demosthenes  lived  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  use  of  an  Ace.  with  an  Aorietic  tense  without  a  dating  word,  like  abhinc,  is 
very  rare  and  doubtful.    Caes.,  B.  G.y  11. 35, 4,  has  been  emended. 

4.  Natus,  old  (born),  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  r.  3,  but  it  is  only 
an  apparent  one,  as  the  dating  point  is  involved  in  the  verb  with  which 
it  is  construed.     For  various  constructions  with  natus,  see  296,  R.  5. 

Puer  decern  annos  natus  est,  the  hoy  is  ten  years  old.  Quadragintfi 
annSs  natus  regnare  [coepit],  C,  Div.,  i.  23,  46  ;  (he  was)  forty  years 
old  (when)  he  hegan  to  reign. 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  the  indefinite  substantival  adjective  is  rare.  Plautus  uses 
sempiternum,  Vergil  introduces  aeternum  (see  example  above),  while  perpetuum 
does  not  appear  until  Apuleius. 

2.  Here  belong  the  phraseological  uses  id  temporls,  id  aetatis,  which  belonged  to 
the  popular  speech,  and  never  became  firmly  rooted  in  literature.  Thus  Cicero  rarely 
uses  them,  except  in  his  earliest  works  and  his  letters.  Id  genus  is  used  after  the  same 
general  analogy,  but  is  not  temporal.  This  occurs  in  Cicero  but  once,  Ait.,  xiii.  12, 3. 
Caesar  never  uses  any  of  these  forms. 

3.  Poetical  and  rare  is  the  extension  which  makes  the  Accusative  of  Extent  the  sub- 
ject of  a  passive  verb. 

Nunctertiavlvitur  aetSs,  Ov.,  M.,  xii.  188  =  nunc  tertiam  vivitur  aetfitem. 
T5ta  mihi  dormltur  hiems.  Mart.,  xiii.  59, 1  =  t5tam  dormi5  hiemem. 

Normally  the  verb  becomes  impersonal  or  is  regularly  used  with  a  proper  subject, 
and  the  Accusative  of  Extent  is  unchanged  :  [Bellum]  quO  duodecimum  annum 
Italia  UrSbStur,  L.,  xxvn.  39, 9. 

Accusative  of  the  Local  Object- 

Terminal  Accusative. 

337.  The  activity  of  a  verb  may  be  defined  by  the  Point 
Reached.  Hence  the  rule  :  Names  of  Towns  and  small 
Islands,  when  used  as  limits  of  Motion  Whither,  are  put  in 
the  Accusative. 
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So  also  rus,  into  the  country ,  domum,  demos,  home. 

MissI  l6gStI  Athenas  sunt,  L.,  iii.  31,  8  ;  envoys  tvere  sent  to  Athens. 
L&tOna  cOnfagit  Delum,  Cf,  C,  Verr.,  i.  18, 48  ;  Latona  took  refuge  in 
Delos.  Ego  rtis  IbO  atque  ibi  manSbS,  Ter.,  Eun.,  216;  I  shall  go  to 
the  country  and  stay  there.  InnumerabilSs  (philosoplil)  numquam  domum 
revertemnt,  C,  TusCy  v.  37,  107  ;  innumerable  philosophers  never  re- 
turned home. 

Remarks. — i.  Countries  and  large  islands  being  looked  upon  as 
areas,  and  not  as  points,  require  prepositions,  such  as  :  in,  into  ;  ad,  to  ; 
versus,  -ward  ;  in  Graeciam  proflcisci,  to  set  out  for  Greece, 

2.  When  urbem,  city,  or  oppidum,  town,  precedes  the  name  of  the 
city  or  town,  the  idea  of  area  is  emphasised,  and  the  preposition  in  or 
ad  is  prefixed  ;  if  urbem  or  oppidum  follows,  in  or  ad  may  be  omitted  : 
In  (ad)  oppidum  Cirtam,  to,  in  (at)  the  town  (of)  Cirta. 

When  urbem  or  oppidum  is  qualified  by  an  adjective,  it  regularly  fol- 
lows the  name  of  the  town,  and  has  the  preposition : 

lugurtha  Thalam  pervSnit  in  oppidum  mSgnum  et  opulentum,  S.,  lug,, 
75,  1  ;  Jugurtha  arrived  at  Thala,  a  great  and  wealthy  town. 

3.  Bomum,  with  a  possessive  pronoun,  or  Gen.,  may  mean  house 
as  well  as  ?iome,  and  accordingly  may  or  may  not  have  in  before  it : 
domum  meam,  or,  in  domum  meam,  to  my  house  ;  domum  PompSil,  or,  in 
domum  Pompeii,  to  Pompey^s  house  ;  also  domum  ad  PompSium.  Other- 
wise :  in  mSgnificam  domum  venire,  to  come  into  a  grand  house, 

4.  Ad  means  to  the  neighbourhood  of,  often  before,  of  military 
operations.  Ad  Mutinam,  to  the  neighbourhood  {siege  of)  Mutina 
(Modena). 

5.  The  simple  Ace.  will  suffice  even  for  extent : 

Omnia  ilia  mflnicipia,  quae  sunt  fi  Vibdne  Brundisium,  C,  Plane,  41, 97; 
all  the  free  towns  from  Vibo  to  Brundisium. 

6.  Motion  to  a  place  embraces  all  the  local  designations  : 
Fhalara  in  sinum  Haliacum  pr^Ssserat,  L.,  xxxv.  43,  8  ;  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  Phalara  on  the  Maliac  Gulf.     Tarentum  in  Italiam  InferiOrem 
proficlsci,  to  set  out  for  Tarentum  in  Lower  Italy. 

Notes.— 1.  The  omlflsion  of  the  preposition  before  countries  and  large  islands  is 
poetical  and  post-classical.  Caesar  shows  such  omission  with  Aegyptus  only,  Cicero 
not  at  all. 

2.  Poets  and  later  prose  writers  extend  the  Ace.  also  to  names  of  peoples  and  streams. 
Beginnings  of  this  are  seen  in  Cicero  :  cum  Bosphorum  cOnfQgisset,  Mur.,  16, 34. 

3.  The  insertion  of  the  preposition  with  names  of  towns  and  small  islands  is  rare  in 
good  prose,  but  is  always  legitimate  when  the  preposition  is  to  be  emphasised. 

4.  The  use  of  tLsque  with  this  Ace.  to  emphasise  the  continuity  of  the  motion  is 
found  first  in  Terence,  occasionally  in  Cicero.  From  Livy  on  it  spreads  and  is  used 
also  with  other  local  designations. 

5.  Verbal  substantives  are  also  occasionally  followed  by  this  Accusative  :  BeditttS 
BOmam,  C,  Ph.,  u.  42, 106 ;  return  to  Rome, 
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OUTER    OBJECT. 
Accusative  of  Respect. 

838.  The  Accusative  of  the  object  affected  sometimes  specifies  that 
in  respect  to  which  the  statement  of  a  passive  or  intransitive  verb, 
or  an  adjective,  applies.     There  are  two  varieties  : 

1.  Definite :  The  Accusative  of  the  part  affected. 

Percussa  novft  mentem  formldine,  V.,  6^.,  iv.  357;  her  mind  stricken 
with  a  new  dread,  lam  vulgStum  Sctis  quoque  saucius  pectus,  Quint., 
IX.  3, 17  ;  hy  this  time  *'  breast-wounded^'  is  actually  become  a  common 
newspaper  phrase. 

2.  Indefinite  :  cetera,  alia,  reliqua,  omnia,  plSraque,  cflncta ;  in  other 
respects,  in  all  respects^  in  most  respects. 

Cetera  adsentior  CrassS,  C,  Or.,  i.  9,  35  ;  in  all  other  points  I  agree 
with  Crassus.  Omnia  Mercurie  similis,  V.,  A.,  iv.  558  ;  in  all  respects 
like  unto  Mercury, 

Notes.— 1.  This  is  commonly  called  the  Greek  Accusative,  because  it  is  so  much 
more  common  in  Greek,  and  because  its  extension  in  Latin  is  due  to  Greek  influence. 
The  first  variety  is  very  rare  in  early  Latin  ;  introduced  into  prose  by  Sallust,  it  is 
extended  in  Livt,  but  in  both  is  applied  usually  to  wounds.  It  is  much  more  common 
in  the  poets.  Of  the  second  variety  c6tera  is  found  here  and  there  at  all  periods  ;  the 
others  are  very  rare.  Good  prose  uses  the  Ablative  for  the  first  variety,  and  for  the 
second,  ad  cetera,  in  ceteris,  per  cetera,  etc. 

2.  Different  is  the  Accusative  with  induor,  Idort ;  ezuor,  Idqf;  cingor,  /  gird  on 
my8e^\  and  other  verbs  of  clothing  and  unclothing^  as  well  as  passives^  where  the 
Subject  is  also  the  Agent ;  in  which  verbs  the  reflexive  or  middle  signification  is  retained. 
These  uses  are  poetical  or  post-classical. 

Infltile  ferrom  cin^tur,  V.,  v4.,  n.  510  ;  he  girds  on  {himself)  a  useless  blade, 
LOrlcam  indnitiir  fiddque  accingitur  ense,  V.,  ^.,  vii.  640 ;  he  dons  a  corselet  and 
begirds  himself  with  his  trusty  glaive.  (Arminius)  impetfl  equi  pervSait  oblitiu 
faciem  suO  cruOre  ne  nesceretur,  Tag.,  Ann.  11. 17,7 ;  Hermann  pushed  his  way 
through^  thanks  to  the  onset  of  his  charger,  having  smeared  his  face  with  his  own  gore, 
to  keep  from  being  recognised. 

DOUBLE   ACCUSATIVE   (Inner  and  Outer). 

When  two  Accusatives  depend  on  the  same  verb,  one  is  the  Inner  and  the  other  the 
Outer  object.  Theoretically  any  combination  of  Inner  and  Outer  objects  is  allowable  ; 
practically  the  language  has  restricted  its  usage  to  varieties  a  and  b. 

339.  (a)  Active  verbs  signifying  to  Inquire,  to  Require, 
to  Teach,  and  celare,  to  conceal,  take  two  Accusatives,  one 
of  the  Person,  and  the  other  of  the  Thing. 

PfLsiOnem  quendam  SScrates  interrogat  qoaedam  geemetrica,  C,  Tusc,, 
I.  24,  57  ;  Socrates  asks  an  urchin  sundry  questions  in  geometry. 
Caesar  AeduOs  frUmentum  flagit&bat,  Caes.,^.6^.,  i.  16, 1  ;  Caesar  kept 
demanding  the  corn  of  the  Aedui.  Quid  nunc  te,  asine,  Utterfis  doceami 
(265),  C,  Pis.,  30,  7'd  ;  why  should  I  now  give  you  a  lesson  in  litercUurs, 
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you  donkey  9  N5ii  t6  cSlfivI  sermonem  Ampii,  C,  Fam.,  ii.  i6, 3, 1  did  not 
keep  you  in  the  dark  about  my  talk  with  Ampins . 

Remarks. — i.  The  expressions  vary  a  good  deal.  Observe  : 
This  then  is  not  the  only  way,  FOscO,  /  claim,  and  flagit5, 
For  it  is  also  right  to  say,  And  always  petS,  postulS, 

Doc6re  and  c6lare  d6,  Take  aliquid  ab  aliquo, 

Interrogare  d6  qua  r6.  While  quaero  takes  ex,  ab,  d6,  qu5. 

Adherbal  R5main  legat5s  miserat,  qui  senatum  docerent  d6  caede  fra- 
tris,  S.,  lug,,  13,  3  ;  Adherbal  had  sent  envoys  to  Rome  to  inform  the 
senate  of  the  murder  of  his  brother,  Bassus  noster  m6  dS  hoc  libro  celfi- 
vit,  C,  Fam,,  vii.  20,  3  ;  our  friend  Bassus  has  kept  me  in  the  dark 
about  this  hook,  Aquam  a  pumice  nunc  postulas,  Pl.,  Pers.,  41  ;  you  are 
now  asking  water  of  a  pumice-stone  (blood  of  a  turnip). 

2.  With  doceo  the  Abl.  of  the  Instrument  is  also  used :  docere  fidibus, 
equ5,  to  teach  the  lyre,  to  teach  riding ;  with  Crudire,  the  Abl.,  in  with 
the  Abl.  or  (rarely)  dg.  Doctus  and  Srudltus  generally  take  the  Abl. : 
Doctus  Graecis  litterls,  a  good  Grecian. 

3.  With  c6larl  the  Ace.  of  the  Thing  becomes  the  subject,  and  the 
Ace.  of  the  Person  is  retained  ;  or  the  Ace.  of  the  Person  is  made  the 
subject,  and  instead  of  the  Ace.  of  the  Thing,  dS  with  the  Abl.  is  used. 

Notes.— 1.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  relative  frequency  of  these 
verbs.  So  doce5  and  its  compounds,  rogO,  p0SC5,  repSscO,  CS15,  are  common  ;  in- 
terrogO,  6r5,  exp5sco,  pOstulo,  flagitS,  consuls,  are  rare,  exigS  (in  passive),  per- 
COntor,  are  ante-classical  and  post-classical.  So,  too,  the  classical  Latin  in  general 
avoids  two  Accusatives,  unless  one  is  a  neuter  pronoun. 

2.  The  construction  with  ab,  with  verbs  of  Requiring,  is  much  more  common  than 
the  double  Ace,  and  in  some  cases  is  necessary  ;  so,  too,  the  construction  with  dS  after 
verbs  of  Inquiring. 

3.  Other  verbs  of  teaching  than  doce5  and  its  compounds,  and  grudire,  always  have 
dB  until  late  Latin,  as  Instruere,  etA:.    So  docSre,  when  it  means  to  inform. 

4.  The  Passive  form,  with  the  Nom.  of  the  Person  and  the  Ace.  of  the  Thing,  is 
sparingly  used.  Discere  is  the  prose  Mord  for  doc6rI,  except  that  the  past  participle 
doctus  is  classical  but  rare. 

MStus  doc6rI  gaudet  ISnicSs  matClra  virg5,  H.,(9.,  111.6,21  ;  the  rare  ripe 
maid  delights  to  learn  Ionic  dances.  Vir  omnSs  belli  artSs  5doctus,  L.,  xxv.  40*  5  ; 
one  who  had  learned  {been  taught)  thoroughly  all  the  arts  of  war. 

340.  {h)  Verbs  of  Naming,  Making,  Taking,  Choosing, 
Showing,  may  have  two  Accusatives  of  the  same  Person  or 
Thing  : 

[Iram]  bene  Ennius  initium  dixit  Insaniae,  C. ,  Tusc,  iv.  23,  52  ;  well  did 
Ennius  call  anger  the  beginning  of  madness,  Ancum  Marcium  rggem 
populus  creavit,  ]j.,  1.  32, 1  ;  the  people  made  Ancus  Marcius  king,  CatO 
ValeriumFlaccumhabuitcollSgam,  Cf.  Nep.,  xxiv.  i,2;  Catohad  Valerius 
Flaccus  (as)  colleague.  Eum  simillimum  deo  iudic6,  C,  Marc,  3,  8  ;  1 
judge  him  {to  be)  very  like  unto  a  god.    Atli6ni6nsibuB  Pythia  praecgpit  ut 
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Miltiadem  sibi  imperStOrem  stUnerent,  Nep.,  i.  i,  3  ;  the  Pythia  instructed 
the  Athenians  to  take  Miltiades  (as)  their  commander.  Praesta  t6  euxn 
qui  mih!  es  cOgnitus,  C,  Fam.,  i.  6,  2  ;  show  yourself  the  man  that  1 
knoiv  you  to  be.  Quern  intellegimus  divitem  ?  C,  Par.,  vi.  i,  42  ;  whom 
do  we  understand  by  the  rich  man  9 

Remarks. — i.  The  Double  Ace.  is  turned  into  the  Double  Nom. 
with  the  Passive  (206).  EeddS,  I  render^  is  not  used  in  the  Passive,  but, 
instead  thereof,  fio,  /  become, 

Habeo,  with  two  Accusatives,  commonly  means  to  have  ;  in  the  sense 
of  hold,  regard,  other  turns  are  used  ;  usually  pr5. 

TJtrum  pr5  ancilla  mg  habgs  an  pr5  filia  1  Pl.,  Pers.,  341  ;  do  you  look 
upon  me  as  a  maid-servant  or  as  a  daughter  9 

Similarly  habere  servorum  loco,  (in)  numerO  deorum,  to  regard  as  slaves, 
as  gods. 

2.  With  verbs  of  Taking  and  Choosing  the  end  is  indicated  by  the 
Dat.  or  ad  with  Accusative. 

(Romulus)  trecentos  armatos  ad  custodiam  corporis  habuit,  L.,  i.  15,  8  ; 
Romulus  had  three  hundred  armed  men  as  a  body-guard, 

341.  {c)  Double  Accusatives,  where  one  is  the  cognate,  are  very 
uncommon  : 

T6  bonas  precSs  precor,  Cato,  R.R.,  i.  3,  4.  Tarn  tS  basia  multa  bSsiSre 
v6san5  satis  et  super  Catullost,  Cat.,  vii.  9. 

Notes.— 1.  Curious  extensions  occasionally  occur  : 

Idem  itis  itirandum  adigit  Afranium,  Cabs.,  B.  C,  x.  76. 

2.  In  early  Latin  frequently,  and  in  later  times  occasionally,  the  Inner  object  is 
given  by  a  neuter  pronoun,  in  the  simplest  form.  Quid  mS  vIS  ?  what  do  you  want 
of.  me?  what  do  ycm  want  me  for  f  So  with  prohibSre  ;  also  with  iubfire  (once  in 
Cicero  and  Caesar),  admonSre,  etc. 

Neque  m6  luppiter  neque  di  omnSs  id  prohibSbunt,  Pl-,  ^rn.,  105 1.  LItterae 
quae  tS  aliquid  iubgrent,  C,  Fam.,  xm.  26, 3. 

342.  {d)  In  early  Latin  we  find  cases  of  two  Accusatives  with  a 
single  verb,  where  the  verb  forms  a  single  phrase  with  one  of  the  Accu- 
satives, and  the  second  Accusative  is  the  object  of  the  phrase  :  animum 
advertere,  to  'perceive  ;  Itidos  facere,  to  make  game  of ;  manum  inicere,  to 
lay  hands  on,  etc.  In  classical  Latin  these  phrases  have  been  usually, 
where  possible,  formed  into  a  single  word  :  animadvertere,  Ifidificarl, 

Animum  advertit  Gracchus  in  contiSne  PisSnem  stantem,  C,  2'usc.,  in. 
20,  48  ;  Gracchus  perceived  Piso  standing  in  the  assembly. 
Note.— On  the  Double  Accusative  with  compound  verbs,  see  331,  r.  i. 

ACCUSATIVE    AS   A    GENERAL   OBJECTIVE    CASE. 

343.  The  Accusative  as  the  Objective  Case  generally  is 
used  as  an  object  of  Thought,  Perception,  Emotion  ;  an  ob- 
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ject  created  by  the  mind,  evoked  or  deprecated  by  the  will. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  Accusative  : 

(a)  In  Exclamations.  (b)  With  the  Infinitive. 

1 .  The  Accusative  is  used  in  Exclamations  as  the  general 
object  of  Thought,  Perception,  or  Emotion  : 

Ms  misemm,  C,  Fam,,  xiv.  i,  1 ;  poor  me  !  M6  caecum  qui  haec  ante 
nOn  vlderim,  C,  Att.^  x.  lo,  1  ;  hlind  me  !  not  to  have  seen  all  this  before. 

So  in  Exclamatory  Questions  : 

Quo  mihi  fortUnam,  si  nOn  concSditur  atll  H.,  Up,,  i.  5,  12  ;  what  (is 
the  object  of)  fortune  to  me  if  Tm  not  allowed  to  enjoy  it  f 

Interjections  are  used  : 

Heu  me  miserum !  Alas  !  poor  me  !  0  miserSs  hominum  mantes,  0 
pectora  caeca,  LucR.,  11.  14 ;  oh,  the  wretched  minds  of  men,  ohy  the 
blind  hearts  ! 

So,  in  apposition  to  a  sentence,  see  324. 

Notes.— 1.  5  with  the  Voc.  is  an  address  ;  with  the  Nora,  a  characteristic ;  with 
the  Ace.  an  object  of  emotion. 

2.  Em,  Lo  !  and  Ecce,  Lo  here  !  have  the  Ace.  in  the  earlier  language  : 

Em  tibi  hominemt  Pl.,  Adn.^  880  ;  here'^s  your  man  !  Ecce  m6 !  Pl.,  Ep,^  680 ; 
here  am  I! 

80  eccum,  ellum,  eccam,  eccillam,  in  comic  poetry. 

Ecce  takes  only  the  Nom.  in  classical  Latin.  Distinguish  between  em  and  5n,  the 
latter  of  which,  in  the  sense  lo  !  does  not  appear  until  Cicero's  time,  and  takes  the 
Nominative. 

Pr5  takee  the  Vocative  :  PrO  dl  immortSlSs !  Ye  immmtaX  gods  !  The  Accusative 
occurs  in :  Pr(J  deum  atque  hominum  fidem !  C,  Tmc.y  v.  16, 48 ;  for  heaven'' s  sake  / 
and  similar  phrases. 

£i  (he!) !  and  Vae !  take  the  Dative. 

£i  mihl !  Ahm£/  Vae  victis !  Woe  to  the  conquered  / 

2.  The  Accusative  and  the  Infinitive  are  combined  so  as 
to  present  the  notion  of  Subject  and  Predicate  as  an  object 
of  thought  or  perception  (527).  Hence  the  Accusative  with 
the  Infinitive  is  used  : 

(a)  In  Exclamations.     (See  534.) 

{b)  As  an  Object.     (See  527.) 

(c)  As  a  Subject.     (See  535.) 

DATIVE. 

844.  The  Dative  is  the  case  of  the  Indirect  Object,  and 
always  involves  a  Direct  Object,  which  may  be  contained  in 
the  verb  or  expressed  by  the  complex  of  verb  and  object. 
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K6mB  errat  tlnl  sibl,  Sen.,  E.3L,  94,  54  ;  no  one  errs  (makes  mistakes) 
to  (for)  himself  alone.  N5n  omnibus  dormi5,  C,  Fam.,  vii.  24, 1  ;  it  is 
not  for  everybody  that  I  am  asleep.  Tibl  exercitom  patria  prO  se  dedit, 
C,  Ph.,  XIII.  6,  14  ;  your  country  gave  you  an  army  for  its  own  defence. 
Mulier  sib!  fSlIcior  quam  virls,  C,  Ph.,  v.  4, 11. 

Note.— In  English  the  form  of  the  Indirect  Object  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Direct :  "  He  showed  me  (Dat.)  a  pure  river ;  "  *'  he  showed  me  (Ace.)  to  the  priest." 
Originally  a  case  of  Personal  Interest,  it  is  used  freely  of  Personified  Things,  sparingly 
of  Local  Relations,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  Locative  and  Dative  are  blended  in  the 
First  and  Third  Declensions.    If  a  Locative,  the  Dative  is  a  sentient  Locative. 

Dative  with  Transitive  Verbs. 

345.  The  Indirect  Object  is  put  in  the  Dative  with  Transi- 
tive verbs,  which  already  have  a  Direct  Object  in  the  Accusa- 
tive. Translation,  to,  for,  from.  This  Accusative  becomes 
the  Nominative  of  the  Passive.  The  Dative  depends  on  the 
complex. 

Active  Form  : 

To  :  Facile  omnSs,  quoin  valSmos,  rScta  cOnsilia  aegrOtls  damus,  Teh.» 
And.f  309  ;  readily  all  of  us,  when  well,  give  good  counsel  to  the  sick. 

For  :  Frangam  tOnsOrl  crOra  manlisque  simul,  Mart.,  xi.  58,  10  ;  2^d 
break  the  barber's  legs  for  him  and  hands  at  once. 

From  :  Somnom  mih!  [ademit],  C,  Att.^  11. 16, 1 ;  it  took  my  sleep  away 
from  me. 

Passive  Form  : 

Merces  miM  gl5ria  dstur,  Ov.,  F.,  iii.  389;  let  glory  be  given  to  me  as  a 
reward.  Immeritls  franguntur  crUra  caballls,  Juv.,x,  60  ;  the  innocent 
hacks  get  their  legs  broken  for  them.  Arma  [adimuntur]  mllitibus,  L., 
XXII.  44, 6 ;  the  soldiers  have  their  arms  taken  from  them.  Domus  pul- 
ohra  dominis  aedificStur  nOn  mfiribus,  Cf.  C,  N.D.,  iii.  10,  26 ;  a  handsome 
house  is  built  for  its  owners,  not  for  the  mice. 

Remarks.— I.  These  constructions  are  found  with  more  or  less  fre- 
quency at  all  periods.  But  the  Dat.  with  verbs  of  Taking  Away,  Pro- 
hibiting, an4  the  like,  is  mostly  confined  to  poetry  and  later  prose. 
The  translation  from  is  merely  approximate,  instead  oi  for.  When  the 
idea  of  Personal  Interest  is  not  involved,  the  Abl.  is  necessary. 

Is  fH^ter,  qui  Sripait  frfitrem careers,  ii5n  potuit  Gripere  flktO,  Sen.,  Dial,^ 
XI.  14,  4. 

A  good  example  of  a  play  on  construction  is  Pl.,  Aul.,  635  : 

St.  Kihil  eqoidem  tibi  abstuU.     Eu.  At  iUud  quod  tibl  abstulerfis  oedo. 

a.  The  translation  For  is  nearer  the  Dat.  thftu  To,    It  is  the  regular 
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form  when  the  Ace.  is  that  of  the  object  effected  ;  when  it  is  that  of  the 
object  affected  the  translation  is  more  often  to ;  but  for  (in  defence 
of)  is  pr5:  pr5  patria  morl,  to  die  for  one's  country.  To  {with  a  view 
to)  is  ad  or  in,  and  when  the  idea  of  motion  is  involved,  the  preposition 
must  be  used,  even  with  dare,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  Dative  : 

Litteras  alicui  dare,  to  give  one  a  letter  (to  carry  or  to  have). 

LItteras  ad  aliquem  dare,  to  indite  a  letter  to  one. 

EogSs  ut  mea  tibi  scrlpta  mittam,  C,  Fam.,  i.  9,  23  ;  you  ask  me  to 
send  you  my  writings  (you  wish  to  have  them).  Libr5s  iam  pridem  ad 
tS  misissem  si  esse  6dend5s  putassem,  C. ,  Fam.,  i.  9,  23  ;  /  should  have  sent 
the  hooks  to  you  long  since  if  I  had  thought  they  ought  to  he  published. 

Dative  with  Intransitive  Verbs. 

346.  The  Indirect  Object  is  put  in  the  Dative  with  many 
Intransitive  Verbs  of  Advantage  or  Disadvantage,  Yielding 
and  Kesisting,  Pleasure  and  Displeasure,  Bidding  and  For- 
bidding. 

Fuit  mlrificus  in  Crasso  pudor,  qui  tamen  n5n  obesset  6ius  5rati5nl,  C, 
Or.y  I.  26,  122  ;  Crassus  had  a  marvellous  modesty,  not,  however,  such 
as  to  he  a  har  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  oratory.  Ipsa  sibi  imbecillitas 
indnlget,  C,  Tusc,  iv.  18,  42  ;  weakness  gives  free  course  to  itself.  Pro- 
bus  invidet  ngminl,  C,  Tim.,  3,  9  ;  your  upright  man  cherishes  envy  to 
no  one.  Catillna  litteras  mittit  sS  forttoae  c6dere,  S.,  C,  34,  2;  Catiline 
writes  that  he  gives  way  to  fortune.  Di6s  stultis  quoque  medgri  solet,  C. , 
Fam.y  viT.,  28,  3  ;  time  is  wont  to  prove  a  medicine  even  to  fools.  Mo- 
derarl  et  anim5  et  orationi,  est  ii3n  mediocris  ingenii,  C,  Q,F.,  i.  11.  13,  38  ; 
to  put  hounds  both  to  temper  and  to  language  is  the  ivork  of  no  mean 
ability .  Sic  agam,  ut  ipsi  auctSri  huius  disciplinae  placet,  C,  Fin.,  i.  9, 
29  ;  I  ivill  act  as  it  seems  good  to  the  head  of  this  school  {of  thought) 
himself.  [Mundus]  deQ  paret  et  huic  oboediunt  maria  terraeque,  C,  Leg., 
III.  I,  3  ;  the  universe  is  obedient  to  God,  and  seas  and  lands  hearken 
tmto  him.  VirtHtl  suSrum  satis  credit,  Cf,  S.,  I^lg.,  106,  3  ;  he  puts 
full  confidence  in  the  valour  of  his  men.  lUi  poena,  nobis  libertas  [ap- 
propinquat],  C,  Ph,,  iv.  4, 10;  to  him  punishment,  to  usfreedoniy  is  draw- 
ing nigh. 

Remarks. — i.  Of  course  the  passives  of  these  verbs  are  used  imper- 
sonally (208) : 

Qui  invident  egent,  iUls  quibus  invidetur,  I  rem  habent,  Pl.,  True,  745; 
those  who  envy  are  the  needy,  those  who  are  envied  have  the  stuff. 

2.  The  verbs  found  with  this  Dat.  in  classical  Latin  are  :  pr5de8se, 
obesse,  nocere,  conducit,  expedit ;  assentirl,  blandiri,  cupere,  favSre,  grati- 
ficfirl,  gratulftrl,  IgnSscere,  indulggre,  mSrigerari,  studgre,  suffragarl ;  ad- 
versSrl,  Insidiarl,  invidere,  irasci,  maledlcere,  minarl,  minitarl,  obtrectSre, 
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officere,  refragSrl,  Busc6ns6re  ;  cSdere,  concSdere  ;  resistere  ;  auxiliarl,  c(Jn« 
Bulere,  medgrl,  opitulSrl,  parcere,  prOspicere ;  moderSrI,  temperare  (sibi) ; 
placSre,  displicSre ;  auscultare,  imperare,  oboedire,  obsequi,  obtemperfire, 
pargre,  persuadgre,  servire,  suadSre  ;  crSdere,  fidere,  confidere,  diffldere, 
despSrare ;  accidit,  contingit,  fivenit ;  libet,  licet ;  appropinqulire,  reptlgnare. 
Also  ntibere,  to  marry  (of  a  woman) ;  supplicare,  to  implore. 

Notes.— 1.  Some  other  verbs  are  used  occasionally  in  the  same  way,  as  incommo- 
dare,  which  Cicero  uses  once.  Also,  dol6re,  with  Dat.  of  suffering;  person,  is  found 
sometimes  in  Cicero,  though  it  belongs  rather  to  the  Comic  Poets. 

2.  Some  of  these  words  have  also  other  constructions.  These  occur  usually  in  ante- 
classical  and  post-classical  Latin  ;  if  in  classical  Latin  a  different  meaning  is  usually 
found  in  the  new  construction.  Thus  indulggre  aliquid,  to  grant  a  thing,  invidSre 
alicul  aliquid,  obtrgctare,  with  Ace,  suadgre,  persuadgre,  with  Ace.  of  the  Per- 
Bon,  are  post-classical  and  late  ;  moderarl,  with  Ace,  is  found  in  Lucretius  and  in 
Silver  Latin  ;  temperare,  meaning  uiix^  takes  Ace.  at  all  periods.  Fidere,  cOnfl- 
dere,  diifldere  are  found  also  with  Ablative. 

Sometimes  the  personal  interest  is  emphasised  when  the  Dat  is  employed,  as  over 
against  the  Accusative.  So  regularly  with  verbs  of  Fearing,  as  :  metuere  aliquem, 
to  dread  some  one,  but  metuere  alicui,  to  fear  for  some  one  ;  cavgre  alicul,  to  take 
precautions  for  some  one,  but  cavgre  aliquem  (also  dg,  ab  aliqu5),  to  take  precaur 
tions  against  some  one ;  cavgre  aliqua  rg  (early),  to  beware  of  a  thing,  Cdnsulere 
aliquem,  to  consult  a  perso7i ;  cgnsulere  alicui,  to  consult  for  a  person.  On  con- 
venire,  see  347,  r.  2. 

Noteworthy  are  the  constructions  of  invidgre  and  vacSre : 

Invidgre  alicui  (in)  aliqua  rg  (Cic  uses  prep.)    K  ^ 

alicui  aliquid (VERG.,HoR.,LivT,.^c.)  r^^*^^^^^^«^«^«^^^^- 

alicuius  rei  (once  in  Horace,  S.,  ii.  6, 84),  to  begrudge  a  thing. 
(alictiius)  alicui  rei  (common),  to  envy  something  belonging  to  a  man. 
VacSre  rei,  to  be  at  leisure  for,  to  attend  to  I 

rg,  a  rg,  to  be  at  leisure  from         )  ^  ^^"^^• 
Sometimes  there  is  hardly  any  difference  in  meaning  : 

Comitor  aliquem,  /  accompany  a  man  ;  comitor  alicui,  /  act  as  companion  to  a 
man ;  praestolor  alicui  (better)  or  aliquem,  J  wait  for. 

3.  Some  words  with  similar  meanings  take  the  Accusative  ;  the  most  notable  are  : 
aequare,  to  be  equal ;  decgre  {to  distinguish),  to  be  becoming  ;  dgficere,  to  be  want- 
ing ;  dglectare,  to  please ;  iuvare,  to  be  a  help ;  iubgre,  to  order ;  laedere,  to  in- 
Jure  ;  and  vetare,  to  forbid. 

Earn  picturam  imitati  sunt  multi,  aequavit  nem8,  Plin.,  If. II.,  xxxv.  ix, 
126  ;  that  style  of  painting  many  have  imitated,  none  equalled.  Forma  virSs  neglgcta 
decet,  Ov.,  A. A.,  i.  509 ;  a  careless  beauty  is  becoming  to  men.  Mg  digs  dgflciat,  Cf- 
C,  Verr.,  11.  21,  52  ;  the  day  would  fail  me.  Fortis  fortuna  adiuvat,  Ter.,  Ph.,  203 ; 
fortune  favours  the  brave. 

Tacitus  is  the  first  to  use  iubgre  with  Dative  ;  Ann.,  iv.  72,  etc. 

4.  The  Dat.  use  is  often  obscured  by  the  absence  of  etymological  translation.  So 
nUbere  alicui,  to  marry  a  man  (to  veil  for  him) ;  medgri  alicuI,  to  heal  (to  take 
one's  measures  for)  a  man  ;  supplicare,  to  beg  (to  bow  the  knee  to) ;  persuadgre,  tQ 
persuade  (to  make  it  sweet). 

5.  After  the  analogy  of  verbs  the  phrases  audientem  esse,  to  hear,  i.e.,  to  obey, 
Bupplicem  esse,  to  entreat,  auctorem  esse,  to  advise,  fidem  babgre,  to  have  faith  in, 
are  also  found  with  the  Dative  : 

Si  potest  tibi  dictO  audigns  esse  quisquam,  C,  Verr.,  i.  44, 114. 

6.  The  poets  are  very  free  in  their  use  of  the  Dat.  with  verbs  of  the  same  general 
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meaning  as  those  given.  So  s9  mIscSre,  to  mingle  with ;  coire,  concnrrere,  to  meet ; 
verbs  of  contending,  as  contendere,  bellSre,  pugnare;  certSre ;  verbs  of  disagree- 
ment,  as  differre,  discrepare,  distare,  dissentlre.  Here  belongs  haerSre  with  the 
Dat.,  as  v.,  A.^  iv.  73,  which  may,  however,  be  a  Locative  construction. 

Dative  and  Verbs  Compounded  with  Prepositions. 

347.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  the  prepositions  ad, 
ante,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  (post),  prae,  sub,  and  super,  take  the 
Dative,  especially  in  moral  relations. 

Transitive  Verbs  have  an  Accusative  case  besides. 

Plebes  ctincta  comitils  adfuit,  C,  Plane,  8,  21  ;  the  entire  commonalty 
was  present  at  the  election,  Onmis  sfinsus  hominum  multo  antecellit  sCn- 
sibus  bSstiSmm,  C,  N,D,,  11.  57,  145  ;  every  sense  of  man  is  far  superior 
to  the  senses  of  beasts.  (Ennius)  equi  fortis  et  victCris  senecttiti  comparat 
saam,  C,  Cat,M,,  5, 14 ;  Ennius  compares  his  {old  age)  to  the  old  age 
of  a  galla/nt  and  winning  steed.  Imminent  duo  r6g6s  tOti  Asiae,  C, 
Imp.,  5, 12  ;  two  kings  are  menaces  to  all  Asia.  Interes  cSnsilils,  C, 
Att.f  XIV.  22,  2  ;  you  are  in  their  councils,  are  privy  to  their  plans.  Piger 
ipse  sibi  obstat,  Pro  v.  (311,  2).  Omnibus  Druidibus  praeest  iinus,  Caes., 
JB.O.,  VI.  13, 8  ;  at  the  head  of  all  the  Druids  is  one  man.  Anatum  Ova 
galUnls  saepe  suppOnimus,  C,  N.D.,  11.  48, 124  ;  we  often  put  ducks'  eggs 
under  hens  (for  them  to  hatch).  Neque  deesse  neque  superesse  rel  pflbli- 
cae  V0I3,  C.  (PoLLio),  Fam.,  x.  33,  5;  no  life  that  is  not  true  to  the  state, 
no  life  that  outlives  the  state's — that  is  my  motto. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Dat.  is  found,  as  a  rule,  only  when  these  verbs 
are  used  in  a  transferred  sense.  In  a  local  sense  the  preposition  should 
be  employed,  although  even  classical  Latin  is  not  wholly  consistent  in 
this  matter.  In  poetry  and  later  prose  the  Dat.  is  extended  even  to 
the  local  signification.  In  early  Latin  the  repetition  of  the  preposition 
is  the  rule. 

So  incumbereingladium,  C,  Inv.,  11.  51, 154,  to  fall  upon  one's  sword. 

2.  The  principal  in  trans,  verbs  with  the  Dat.  in  classical  Latin  are: 

AccSdere  {to  join,  or,  to  be  added  ;  otherwise  usually  preposition  ad) ; 
accumbere  (once  in  Cic.)  ;  adesse  (also  with  ad, in, and,  in  Plaut.,  apud) ; 
adhaerescere  (ad  of  local  uses)  ;  arrldfire  (once  in  Cic.) ;  annuere  (occa- 
sionally with  Acc.y,  assentlrl ;  assidSre ;  antecedere  (also  with  Ace); 
anteire  (also  with  Ace.)  ;  antecellere  (with  Ace.  from  Livy  on)  ;  con- 
gruere  (also  with  cum) ;  cOnsentIre  (also  with  cum) ;  cSnstare  ;  convenire  {to 
suit ;  with  cum,  to  agree  with,  especially^  in  the  phrase  convenit  mihl 
cum  aliquO,  /  agree  with) ;  illUdere  (also  with  Ace.  and  occasionally  in 
and  Ace.) ;  impendSre  (with  Ace.  is  archaic  ;  occasionally  in) ;  inc6dere 
(Sall.,  Livy,  etc.) ;  incidere  (twice  in  Cic. ;  regularly  in);  incubfire  (but 
tucumbere  regularly  with  in  or  ad) ;  inesse  (once  in  Cic.) ;  inliaerSre  (occa- 
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sionally  ad  or  in  with  Abl.)  ;  inhifire  (Pi.aut.  has  Ace.  onl/)  ;  innfisci 
viiinStus) ;  Xnservire ;  Insinuare  (once  in  Cic. ;  usually  in) ;  Insistere 
(locally,  in  with  Abl.;  occasionally  Ace.)  ;  Instfire;  invSdere  (once  in 
Cic.  ;  occasionally  Ace. ;  regularly  in) ;  intercMere  ;  intercurrere  ;  inter- 
ease  (also  with  in  and  Abl.) ;  intervenire  ;  obesse  ;  obrSpere  (usually  in, 
ad) ;  obsistere  ;  obstare  ;  obstrepere  ;  obtingere  ;  obvenire ;  obversSrX ; 
occnrrere  ;  occursare  ;  praestSre  ;  praesidSre  ;  sub  esse  ;  sub  venire  ;  sue- 
cedere  ;  succumbere  ;  succrSscere  (once  in  Cic.)  ;  succurrere ;  superesse. 

3.  The  same  variety  of  construction  is  found  with  transitive  verbs,  in 
composition. 

4.  After  the  analogy  of  praestare,  excellere,  to  excels  is  also  found 
with  the  Dative. 

5.  Some  trans,  verbs,  compounded  with  d6  and  ex  (rarely  with  ab), 
take  the  Dat.,  but  it  properly  comes  under  345. 

Caesar  Deiotar5  tetrarchian  eripuit,  eldemque  dStrazit  Armeniam,  Cf. 
C,  Div.,  II.  37,  79  ;  Caesar  wrested  from  Dejotarus  his  ietrarchy,  and 
stripped  from  him  Armenia, 

Dative  with  Verbs  of  Giving:  and  Putting. 

348.  A  few  verbs,  chiefly  of  Giving  and  Putting,  take  a 
Dative  with  an  Accusative,  or  an  Accusative  with  an  Abla- 
tive, according  to  the  conception. 

Praedam  mllitibus  dSnat,  Caes.,  B,G.,  vii.  ii,  9;  he  presents  the  booty 
to  the  soldiers.  But  Eubrinm  corOna  d5nSstI,  C,  Verr,  in.  80, 185;  thou 
didst  present  Ruhrius  with  a  crowti. 

Nattira  corpus  animO  circumdedit,  Sen.,  E.M,,  92, 13  ;  Nature  has  put 
a  hody  around  the  mind.  But  Deus  animum  circumdedit  corpore,  Cf,  C, 
Tim.y  6,  20  ;  Ood  has  surrounded  the  mind  with  a  hody. 

Remarks. — i.  These  are:  aspergere,  to  besprinkle  and  to  sprinkle  on; 
circtundare,  circxunfundere,  to  surround  ;  dQnare,  to  present ;  impertire,  to 
endow  and  to  give  ;  induere,  to  clothe  and  to  put  on  ;  eznere,  to  strip  of 
and  to  strip  off  ;  interclUdere,  to  shut  off  ;  mIscSre,  to  mix  and  to  mix  in. 

2.  In  general,  classical  Latin  here  prefers  the  Dat,  of  the  person, 
but  no  fixed  rule  is  followed. 

Dative  of  Possessor. 

349.  Esse,  to  be,  with  the  Dative,  denotes  an  inner  connec- 
tion between  its  subject  and  the  Dative,  and  is  commonly 
translated  by  the  verb  to  have : 

[ContrOversia]  mihSf  fait  cum  avunculO  tu5,  C,  Fin,,  in.  2,  6;  7  had  a 
debate  tvith  your  uncle.    An  nescXs  longSs  re^^ibuB  esse  xnan^  1  Ov.,  Ser.^ 
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XVI.  i66  ;  or  perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  kings  have  long  arms  9 
Compare  nSn  habet,  ut  putamus,  fortuna  longas  mantis,  Sen.,  E.M.,  82, 5. 
Eemarks. — I.  The  predicate  of  esse,  with  the  Dat.,  is  translated  in 
the  ordinary  manner  :  Caesar  amicus  est  mihf ,  Caesar  is  a  friend  to  me 
(amicus  meus,  my  friend,  friend  of  mine). 

2.  The  Dat.  is  never  simply  equivalent  to  the  Genitive.  The  Dat.  is 
the  Person  interested  in  the  Possession,  hence  the  Possession  is  em- 
phatic ;  the  Gen.  characterises  the  Possession  by  the  Possessor,  hence  the 
Possessor  is  emphatic.  The  Gen.  is  the  permanent  Possessor,  or  owner; 
the  Dat.  is  the  temporary  Possessor.     The  one  may  include  the  other: 

Latlnl  concgdunt  RSmam  caput  LatiS  esse,  Cf.  L.,  viii.  4,  5;  the  Latins 
concede  that  Latium  has  its  capital  in  Rome.  (Latil :  that  Latium's 
capital  is  Home.) 

3.  Possession  of  qualities  is  expressed  by  esse  with  in  and  the  Abl., 
by  inesse  with  Dat.  or  with  in,  or  by  some  other  turn  : 

Fuit  mirificus  in  CrassO  pudor,  C,  Or.,  i.  26, 122  (346),     Cim5n  habCbat 
satis  gloquentiae,  Nep.,  v.  2,  1  ;  Cimon  had  eloquence  enough. 
Sallust  introduces  the  Dat.  also  for  these  relations. 

4.  Abesse  and  d^sse,  to  he  wanting,  to  faily  take  also  the  Dat.  of 
Possessor. 

5.  The  Dat.  of  the  person  is  regular  with  the  phrases  nomen  (c5gn3- 
men)  est,  inditum  est,  etc.  Here  the  name  is  in  the  Nom.  in  apposition 
to  nSmen,  in  the  best  usage.  Rarely  in  Cicero,  once  in  Sallust,  never 
in  Caesar,  more  often  in  early  and  post-Ciceronian  Latin,  the  name  is 
found  in  the  Dat. ;  either  by  attraction  with  the  Dat.  of  the  person 
or  on  the  analogy  of  the  Double  Dative.  The  Appositional  Genitive 
(361)  is  first  cited  from  Velleius.  The  undeclined  Nom.  after  an 
active  verb  appears  first  in  Ovid  ;  then  in  Suetonius. 

FOns  aquae  dulcis,  cul  n5men  Arethiisa  est,  C,  Ferr.,  iv.  53, 118  ;  a 
fountain  of  sweet  water  named  Arethusa,  Apollodorus,  cul  PyragrS  cog- 
nomen est,  C,  Verr.,  iii.  31,  74  ;  Apollodorus,  surnamed  Fyragrus  {fire^ 
tongs).  N5men  Arcttiro  est  mihf,  Pl.,  Hud.,  5  ;  my  name  is  Arcturus, 
Tibi  n6men  InsSnS  posuSre,  H.,  /S.,  11.  3,  47  ;  they  called  you  **  cracked, ^^ 
[SamnltSs]  Maleventum,  cul  nunc  urbl  Beneventum  nQmen  est,  perfugSrunt, 
L.,  IX.  27,  14  ;  the  Samnites  fled  to  Maleventum  (Ilcome),  a  city  which 
now  hears  the  name  Beneventum  (Welcome).  Aetas,  cul  fScimus  *  aurea' 
nOmen,  Ov.,  M.,  xv.  96 ;  the  age  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  *  Golden,* 

Dative  of  Personal  Interest. 

In  its  widest  sense  this  category  includes  the  Dative  with  Transitive  and  Intransi- 
tive Verbs,  already  treated,  and  the  Ethical  Dative,  Dative  of  Reference,  and  Dative  of 
Agent,  to  follow.  In  its  narrower  sense  it  applies  only  to  persons  or  their  equivalents 
who  are  essential  to,  but  not  necessarily  participant  in  or  affected  by,  the  result,  and 
differs  from  the  Dative  With  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs,  in  that  the  connection 
Vith  the  verb  is  much  more  remote. 
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350.  I-  The  person  from  whose  point  of  view  the  action  is  observed, 
or  towards  whom  it  is  directed,  may  be  put  in  the  Dative.  A  conve- 
nient but  not  exact  translation  is  often  the  English  Possessive  (Datlvua 
Energicus), 

EI  libenter  mS  ad  pedSs  abiSci,  Cf,  C,  Att,,  viii.  g,  1  ;  i  gladly  cast 
myself  at  his  feet.  In  conspectum  vSnerat  hostibus,  Hirt.  ,  viii.  27  ;  he 
had  come  into  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  Tu5  viro  oculi  dolent,  Cf.  Ter., 
Ph.,  1053;  your  Misband^s  eyes  ache;  nearer,  your  husband  has  a 
pain  in  his  eyes  (tui  virl  ocull,  your  husband's  eyes). 

Note.— This  Dative  is  not  common  in  Cicero  and  is  not  cited  for  early  Latin.  But 
it  becomes  common  from  Livy  on.  With  Relative  and  Demonstrative  pronouns  it  is 
often  used  by  Ciceronian  and  Augustan  poets.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  examples 
we  have  parallel  constructions  with  the  Gen.  of  Possessor,  which  is  the  normal  usage. 

2.  The  Dative  is  used  of  the  person  in  whose  honour,  or  interest,  or 
advantage,  or  for  whose  pleasure,  an  action  takes  place,  or  the  reverse 
{Dailvus  Commodl  et  Incommodl) : 

C5nsurr6xisse  omnSs  [Lysandro]  dicuntur,  C,  Cat.M.,  18,  G3;  all  are 
said  to  have  risen  up  together  in  honour  of  Lysander.  [De5]  nostra 
altaria  fumant,  V.,  Ec,  i.  43;  our  altars  smoke  in  honour  of  the  god. 
Si  quid  peccat  mihi  peccat,  Ter.,  Ad.,  115  ;  if  he  commits  a  fault,  if  is 
at  my  cost. 

Ethical  Dative. 

351.  The  Ethical  Dative  indicates  special  interest  in  the 
action.  It  may  be  called  the  Dative  of  Feeling,  and  its  use 
is  confined  to  the  personal  pronouns  {Datlvus  Etkicus.) 

Tti  milii  Aiit5nil  exemplo  istius  audaciam  dsfendisl  C,  Verr.,  in.  gr, 
213  ;  do  you  defend  me  {to  my  face)  by  Antonyms  example  that  fellow'' s 
audacity  ?    Ecce  tibi  SSbosus !  C,  J^^^.,  11.  15  ;  here's  your  Sebosus  / 

**  She's  a  civil  modest  wife,  one  (I  tell  you)  that  will  not  miss  you 
morning  nor  evening  prayer." — Shakespeare. 

Notes. — 1.  This  is  essentially  a  colloquialism,  common  in  comedy,  especially  with 
ecce  and  em,  frequent  in  Cicero's  letters,  occasionally  found  elsewhere.  In  poetry^ 
notably  Augustan,  it  is  almost  wholly  absent ;  but  there  are  several  cases  in  Horace. 
Cicero  does  not  use  em.    Livy  does  not  use  ecce. 

2.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  sibl  velle,  to  want,  to  mean :  Quid  tibI  vIS,  InsSne, 
C,  (97'.,  II.  67, 269  ;  what  do  you  want,  madman  ?  Quid  volt  sibl  haec  Srati5 1 
Ter.,  Heaut.,  615  ;  what  does  all  this  holding  forth  m£an  f 

Dative  of  Reference. 

352.  This  indicates  the  person  in  whose  eyes  the  state- 
ment of  the  predicate  holds  good  {Datlvus  lUdicantis). 

TJt  mihl  defSrmis,  sic  tibi  magnificus,  Tag.,  ^.,  xii.  37  ;  to  me  a 
monster,  to  yourself  a  prodigy  of  splendour.  Quintia  formSsa  est  multlSj 
Cat.  ,  86,  1 ;  Quintia  is  a  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  many. 
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Note.-  This  Dative  ia  characteristic  of  the  Augustan  poets,  but  it  is  also  common 
enough  in  Cickro  and  the  prose  authors. 

353.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  this  Dative  in  combination  with  par- 
ticiples, which  shows  two  varieties,  one  giving  the  local  point  of  view, 
the  other  the  rmiital,  both  post-Ciceronian  and  rare.  Caesar  gives 
the  first  local  usage,  Livy  the  first  mental. 

[H6c]  est  oppidum  primum  Thessaliae  venientibus  ab  fipIrO,  Caes.,  J?.C., 
III.  80  ;  this  is  the  first  town  of  Thessaly  to  those  coming  {as  you  come) 
from  Epirus.  V6r6  aestimanti,  L.,  xxxvii.  58,  8  ;  to  one  whose  judg- 
ment  was  true. 

Notes.— 1.  This  construction  is  probably  drawn  from  the  Greek,  although  Vitru 
yius  shows  several  examples. 

2.  Certainly  Greek  is  the  Dat.  of  the  person  with  volenti,  cupienti,  InvItO  (est), 
etc.y  which  is  found  first  in  Sallust,  once  in  Livy,  and  sporadically  in  Tacitus,  and 
later. 

Dative  of  the  Agrent. 

854.  The  Dative  is  used  with  Passive  Verbs,  in  prose 
chiefly  with  the  Perfect  Passive,  to  show  the  interest  which 
the  agent  takes  in  the  result.  That  the  person  interested  is 
the  agent  is  only  an  inference.     (See  215.) 

Mihl  rfis  tOta  prOvIsa  est,  C,  Verr.y  iv.  42, 91  ;  7  have  had  the  whole 
matter  provided  for.  CuI  nSn  sunt  audltae  Demosthenis  vigiliael  C, 
Tusc,  IV.  19,  44  ;  to  whom  are  not  Demosthenes^  long  watchings  a  famil- 
iar hearsay  f 

Notes.— 1.  Instances  of  this  Dat.  with  the  Tenses  of  Continuance  are  poetical,  or 
admit  of  a  different  explanation  : 

Barbarus  hic  ego  sum  qui  nOn  intenegor  Wll,  Ov.,  Tr.,\.  10,37 ;  lamabar- 
barian  here  because  I  can't  make  myself  intelligible  to  any  one. 

Whenever  an  adj.  or  an  equivalent  is  used,  the  Dat.  PI.  may  be  an  Ablative  J 

Sic  dissiminimis  b6stiolIs  commtiniter  cibus  quaeritur,  C,  N.D.,  11. 48, 123 ; 
M>,  though  these  little  creatures  are  so  very  unlike^  their  food  is  sought  in  common.  Car- 
mina  quae  scrlbuntur  aquae  pQt5ribus,  H.,  Ep.,  i.  iq,  3  ;  poems  which  are  written 
whenpeojUe  are  water-drinkers.  C6na  ministrStur  puerls  tribus,  H.,  S.,  i.  6, 116 ; 
Dinner,  is  served^  {the  waiters  being)  the  waiters  are  (but)  three. 

2.  This  Dat.  is  rare  in  early  Latin,  rare,  if  ever,  in  Caesar,  not  uncommon  in  Cicero. 
But  it  is  much  liked  by  the  poets  and  by  some  prose  writers,  notably  by  Tacitus. 

355.  The  agent  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  put  in 
the  Dative,  at  all  periods. 

Dlligentia  praecipug  colenda  est  n5bls,  C,  Or.,  11.  35, 148  ;  carefulness 
is  to  be  cultivated  by  us  first  and  foremost.  DSspSranda  tibi  salva  Con- 
cordia Bocm,  Juv.,  VI.  231  ;  you  must  despair  of  harmony  while  Mother* 
in-law's  alive. 
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Remark. — To  avoid  ambiguity,  especially  when  the  verb  itself  takes 
the  Dat.,  the  Abl.  with  ab  (a)  is  employed  for  the  sake  of  clearness  : 

CIvibus  a  vDbIs  c5nsulenduin,  C,  Imp.,  2,  6  ;  the  interest  of  the  citu 
zens  must  be  consulted  by  you.  SupplicatiQ  ab  e3  dScemenda  nOn  fuit, 
C,  PA.,  XIV.  4,  11. 

Where  there  is  no  ambiguity  there  is  no  need  of  ab  : 

Linguae  moderandum  est  mihl,  Pl.,  Cure,  486  ;  I  must  put  bou/nds  to 
my  tongue. 

Note.— Poets  are  free  in  their  use  of  this  Dative ;  so  with  verbals  in  bills ;  as, 
multlsille  bonis  flSbilis  occidit,  n.,  0.,  i.  24, 9 ;  niilll  exSrabilis,  Sil.  Ital.,  v.  131. 

Dative  of  the  Object  For  Which. 

356.  Certain  verbs  take  the  Dative  of  the  Object  For 
Which  (to  what  end),  and  often  at  the  same  time  a  Dative 
of  the  Personal  Object  For  Whom,  or  To  Whom. 

NgminI  mens  adventus  labOri  aut  sOmptuI  fuit,  C,  Verr.,  i.  6, 16  ;  to 
no  one  was  my  arrival  a  burden  or  an  expe7ise.  Virtus  sOla  neque  dator 
dOnO  neque  accipitur,  S.,  lug.,  85,  38  ;  virtue  alone  is  neither  given  nor 
taken  as  a  present.    Habere  quaestui  rem  pUblicam  turpe  est,  C,  Off.,  11., 

22,  77  ;  it  is  base  to  have  the  state  for  one's  exchequer. 

Remarks. — i.  Noteworthy  is  the  legal  phrase  cul  bond?  to  whom  is 
it  for  an  advantage  f  =  who  is  advantaged  ? 

2.  In  the  classical  times  the  principal  verbs  in  this  construction  are 
esse,  dare,  ducere,  habSre,  vertere,  and  a  few  others  which  occur  less  fre- 
quently. Later  Latin  extends  the  usage  to  many  other  verbs,  and 
especially  to  Gerundive  constructions.  Dare  is  used  principally  in  the 
phrase  dOnO  dare. 

3.  The  Double  Dative  is  found  principally  with  esse,  but  occasion- 
ally with  other  verbs.  Here  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency, 
mainly  post-Ciceronian,  to  use  the  predicative  Nom.  instead  of  the 
Dative.  Interesting  sometimes  is  the  shift  in  usage  ;  thus,  Cicero  says 
est  turpitadO,  Nepos,  fuit  turpitudinl. 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  same  category,  but  with  the  idea  of  finality  more  clearly  indi- 
cated, are  the  agricultural  usages,  alimentS  serere,  conditui  legere ;  the  medical, 
remediO  adhibSre ;  the  military  terms,  praesidiO,  auxili5,  mittere,  esse,  etc, 

2.  With  LivY  we  notice  the  great  extension  of  this  Dat.  with  verbs  of  seeking.,  choos- 
ing^ etc.,  where  classical  Latin  would  prefer  some  other  construction.  So  locum  Insl- 
dils  (Insidiarum  is  classical)  circumspectare  Poenus  coepit,  L.,  xxi.  53, 11.  Taci- 
tus goes  furthest  in  such  usages.  Caesar,  however,  shows  a  few  instances  {B,  (?.,  i. 
30,3). 

3.  The  Final  Dative  with  intrans.  verbs  is  military  and  rare.  So  receptui  canere, 
to  sound  a  retreat,  is  found  first  in  Caes.,  B.  G.,  vii.  47.  Sallust  shows  a  few  exam- 
ples. The  Dat.,  with  similar  substHntives,  is  an  extension,  and  is  very  rare.  Cicbbo 
Ph.,  xm  7, 15,  says  receptuI  slgnom. 
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4.  The  origin  of  this  usage  may  have  been  mercantile  (Key).    In  English  we  treat 
Profit  and  Loss  as  persons  :  Quem  fors  di6rum  cumque  dabit  lucr5  appone,  H.,  O., 

I.  9, 14  ;  *'  Every  day  that  Fate  shall  give,  set  down  to  Projit.'^ 

On  the  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  in  a  similar  sense,  see  129. 


Dative  with  Derivative  Substantives. 

357.  A  few  derivative  substantives  take  the  Dative  of  their 
primitives : 

Itistitia  est  obtemperati5  Iggibus,  C,  Leg.,  i.  15,  42  ;  justice  is  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws. 

Note.— We  find  a  few  examples  in  Plautus,  several  in  Cicero,  and  only  sporadi- 
cally elsewhere.  Usually  the  verbal  force  is  very  prominent  in  the  substantives  ;  as, 
Insidias  consull  mattirare,  S.,  C,  32,  2. 

Local   Dative. 

358.  The  Dative  is  used  in  poetry  to  denote  the  place 
whither. 

KarthaginI  iam  ti5n  ego  nlintios  mittam  superb5s,  H.,  0.,  iv.  4,  69 ; 
to  Carthage  no  more  shall  I  send  haughty  tidinjs.  Iam  satis  terrls  nivis 
atque  dirae  grandinis  misit  pater,  H.,  0.,  i.  2, 1  ;  fully  full  enough  of  snow 
a/nd  dire  hail  the  Sire  hath  sent  the  Land. 

Notes.— 1.  This  construction  begins  with  Accius,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Augustan  poets.  No  examples  are  cited  from  Plautus  or  Terence,  hence  the  infer- 
ence is  fair  that  it  was  not  a  colloquialism.  As  a  poetical  construction  it  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  personification. 

2.  Occasionally  the  substantive  is  also  thus  construed  ;  as  in  the  facilis  dSscSnsuB 
AvemQ  of  Vergil  (A.,  vi.  126). 

The  extreme  is  reached  when  the  Dative  follows  Ire  and  the  like  : 
It  caelO  clamorque  virum  clangorque  tubanim,  V.,  ^.,  xi.  192  ;  mounts  to 
High  Heaven  waniors''  shout  and  trumpets'  blare. 

3.  Tendere  manus  has  a  few  times,  even  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  the  Dat.  of  the 
person,  which  is  sometimes  referred  to  this  head.    But  the  usual  construction  is  ad, 

Matrgs  familiae  RQmanIs  de  muro  manus  tendSbant,  Caes.,  b,  g.,  vn.  48. 

Dative  with  Adjectives. 

359.  Adjectives  of  Likeness,  Fitness,  Friendliness,  Near- 
ness, and  the  like,  with  their  opposites,  take  the  Dative  : 

Canis  similis  lup5  est,  C.,N.D.y  i.  35,  97  ;  the  dog  is  like  unto  the  wolf, 
Castrls  idoneus  locus,  Caes.,  B.O.,  vi.  10,  2  ;  a  place  suitable  for  a  camp. 
Stile  est  rei  publicae  n6bil6s  homines  esse  dignSs  maiSribus  suis,  C,  Sest., 
9,  21  ;  it  is  to  the  advoMaye  of  the  slate  that  men  of  raiik  should  be 
worthy  of  their  ancestors,  Vir  mihi  amicissimus,  Q.  Fabricius,  C.  Sest.,, 
35,  75  ;  my  very  great  friend^  Q.  Fabricius.  Proxumus  sum  egomet  mihl, 
Ter.,  And.j  636  ;  myself  am  nearest  to  me      Omni  aetati  mors  est  com- 
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mUniB,  Cf,  C,  Cat.M.,  19,  68  ;  death  is  common  to  every  time  of  life, 
(Testis)  id  dicit  quod  illl  causae  mSximS  est  alignum,  C,  Caec,  q,  24  ;  the 
ivitness  says  what  is  especially  damaging  to  that  case  {side). 

Remarks. — i.  Many  adjectives  which  belong  to  this  class  are  used 
also  as  substantives,  and  as  such  are  construed  with  the  Genitive  : 
amicus,  friend ;  affinis,  connection ;  aequalis,  contemporary ;  alignus 
(rai'e),  foreign^  strange ;  cQgnatus,  kinsman  ;  communis,  common  ;  con- 
trarius,  opposite  ;  pfir,  match  ;  proprius,  pectiliaris,  own^  'peculiar ;  similis, 
like  (*'  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again  "),  especially  of  gods  and 
men,  and  regularly  with  personal  pronouns,  and  in  early  Latin  ;  sacer^ 
set  apart,  sacred  ;  superstes  (rare),  survivor.  Comparatives  have  regu- 
larly the  Dative  ;  Superlatives  vary. 

[lUe], cuius  paucOs pares haec  civitas  tulit,  C,  Pis.,  4,  8  ;  (he  ivas)  a  man 
few  of  whose  peers  the  state  hath  home.  Utinam  tS  nSn  s51um  vitae,  sed 
etiam  dignitatis  meae  superstitem  rellquissem,  C,  ^.i^^.,  i.  3,  1  ;  would 
that  I  had  left  thee  survivor  not  only  of  my  life  hut  also  of  my  position. 

2.  The  object  toward  which  is  expressed  by  the  Ace.  with  in,  erga, 
adversus : 

Manlius  (fuit)  sevSrus  in  fllium,  C,  Off.,  iii.  31, 112  ;  Manlius  tvas  severe 
toward  his  son,  M6  esse  scit  s5s6  erga  benivolum,  Pl.,  Capt.,  350  ;  he 
knows  that  I  am  kindly  disposed  toward  him.  Vir  adversus  merit  a 
Caesaris  ingratissimus,  Cf.  Vell.,  ii.  69,  1  ;  a  man  most  ungrateful  toic- 
ards  Caesar's  services  {to  him). 

3.  The  object  for  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  Ace.  with  ad,  to  : 
Hom$  ad  niillam  rem  titilis,  C,  0^.,  iii.  6,  29  ;    a  good-for-nothing 

fellow. 

This  is  the  more  common  construction  with  adjectives  of  Fitness. 

Notes.— 1.  Propior,  nearer,  proximus,  next,  are  also  construed  (like  prope,  near) 
occasionally  with  the  Ace.  (principally  by  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy),  the  adverbial 
forms  also  with  the  Abl.  with  ab,  off  : 

Crassus  proximus  mare  Oceanum  hiemarat,  Caes.,  B.  G.,  m.  7, 2 ;  Crassus  had 
wintered  next  the  ocean.  Id  propius  fidem  est,  L.,  11. 41, 11 ;  that  is  iiearer  beliefs 
i.e.,  more  likely. 

2.  Ali^nus,  foreign,  strange,  is  also  construed  with  the  Abl.,  with  or  without 
ab  (a) ;  so  commonly  absonus. 

Homo  sum,  htimanl  nil  a  m5  aliCnum  putS,  Teh.,  Heaut.,  77  -,  I  am  a  man, 
and  nothing  that  pertains  to  man  do  I  consider  foreign  to  me. 

3.  lunctus,  COnitlnctus,  joined,  are  also  construed  frequently  with  cum  and  the 
Abl.;  sometimes  with  the  Abl.  only  :  improbitSs  scelere  iuncta,  C,  Or.,  ii.  58,  237. 

4.  Similis  is  said  to  be  used  with  the  Gen.  when  the  likeness  is  general  and  com- 
prehensive ;  with  the  Dat.  when  it  is  conditional  or  partial  ;  hence,  in  classical  prose, 
always  v6rl  simile,  Livy  being  the  first  to  say  v6r5  simile. 

5.  Adversus,  opponent,  seems  to  be  construed  with  the  Gen,  once  in  Sallust  (C, 
52,  7)  and  once  in  Quintilian  (xii.  i,2).  Invidus,  envious,  is  cited  with  the  G<:jn. 
once  in  Cicero  {Mac,  i,  2),  then  not  till  late  Latin  ;  with  the  Dat.  it  is  poetical ;  other- 
wise the  possessive  pronoun  is  used,  as  tui  invidl  (C,  Farn.,  i.  4,  2).  PrSnus, 
inclined,,  with  the  Dat.,  occurs  in  Sallust  {lug.,  114,2),  then  not  till  Tacitus  ;  the 
usual  construction  is  ad.    Intentus,  intent  upon,  has  Abl.  in  Sallust  (C,  2, 9,  etc.)  \ 
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otherwise  Dat.,  or  ad  (in)  with  Ace.    Notice  the  use  of  Sversus  with  Dat  In  Tac, 
Ann.^  1. 66, 2  ;  some  other  examples  are  doubtful. 

6.  In  poetry,  Idem,  the  same,  is  often  construed  after  Greek  analogy,  with  the  Dative. 
Invltum  qui  servat  idem  facit  occldenti,  H.,  A.P,  467  ;  he  who  saves  a  manCs 

life)  agaiiist  his  will  does  the  same  thing  as  one  who  kills  him,  {as  if  he  had  killed  him). 

7.  Adverbs  of  similar  meaning  sometimes  take  the  Dative  ;  Congruenter  nStflrae 
convenienterque  vivere,  c,  Fin.,  m.  7, 26. 

II.    Internal    Change. 
Genitive. 

360.  I.  The  Genitive  Case  is  the  Case  of  the  Complement, 
and  is  akin  to  the  Adjective^  with  which  it  is  often  parallel. 
It  is  the  substantive  form  of  the  Specific  Characteristic. 

The  chief  English  representatives  of  the  Grenitive  are  : 

(a)  The  Possessive  case  :  Domus  r6gis,  the  king's  palace, 

{b)  The  Objective  case  with  of :  Domus  rSgis,  the  palace  of  the  king. 

(c)  Substantives  used  as  adjectives  or  in  composition  :  Arbor  abietis, 
fir-tree. 

Remarks. — i.  Other  prepositions  than  of  are  not  unfrequently  used, 
especially  with  the  Objective  Genitive.     (363,  R.  i.) 

Patriae  quis  exsnl  s6  quoqne  fQgit  1  H.,  0.,  11.  16, 19  ;  what  exile  from 
his  country  ever  fled  himself  as  well  f  BoiOmm  triumphi  spem  collfigae 
rellqnit,  L.,  xxxiii.  37,  10  ;  he  left  the  hope  of  a  triumph  over  the  Boii 
to  his  colleague. 

Via  mortis  may  be  considered  the  way  (mode)  of  death  or  the  death- 
path,  instead  of  via  ad  mortem  (L.,  xliv.  4,  14). 

2.  An  abstract  substantive  with  the  Gen.  is  often  to  be  translated 
as  an  attribute  : 

VernI  temporis  sua  vitas,  C,  Cat.M.,  19,  TO  ;  the  sweet  spring-time. 
Fontium  gelidae  perennitatSs,  C,  N.D.,  11.  39,  98  ;  cool  springs  that  never 
fail.     Compare  S.,  C,  8,  3. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predicative  attribute  is  often  to  be 
translated  as  an  abstract  substantive  with  of : 

Ante  BOmam  conditam,  before  the  founding  of  Rome.     (325,  r.  3.) 

Notice  also  hlc  metus,  this  fear  =  fear  of  this,  and  kindred  expres- 
sions :  Quam  similitudinem  =  cOius  rel  similitadinem,  C,  N.D.y  11. 10, 27. 

2.  The  Genitive  is  employed  : 

I.  and  II.  Chiefly  as  the  complement  of  Substantives  and 
Adjectives. 

III.  Occasionally  as  the  complement  of  Verbs. 

Note.— As  the  Accusative  forms  a  complex  with  the  verb,  so  the  Genitive  forms  a 
complex  with  the  Substantive  or  equivalent.  No  logical  distribution  can  be  wholly 
satiflfactory,  and  the  following  arrangement  has  regard  to  convenience. 
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I.    GENITIVE   WITH    SUBSTANTIVES. 

Adnominal  Genitive. 
Appositive  Genitive,  or  Genitive  of  Specification. 

361.  The  Genitive  is  sometimes  used  to  specify  the  con- 
tents of  generic  words  instead  of  Apposition  in  the  same 
case  ;  there  are  two  varieties  : 

1.  Appositional  Oenitive. — Genitive  after  such  words  as,  v5x,  expres- 
sion ;  nOmen,  name,  noun  ;  verbum,  word,  verb  ;  r6s,  tiling,  etc. 

N5men  amicitiae,  C,  Fin,,  n.  24,  78  ;  the  name  friendship. 

2.  Epexegetical  Oenitive. — GenitiA'e  after  such  words  as  genus,  class  ; 
vitium,  vice  ;  culpa,  fault,  etc, 

[VirttitSs]  continentiae,  gp'avitatis,  itistitiae,  fidel,  C,  Mur,,  10,  23  ;  the 
virtues  of  self-control,  earnestness,  justice,  honour. 

Notes.— 1.  The  former  variety  is  very  rare  in  Cicero,  the  latter  much  more  com- 
mon. A  special  variety  is  the  use  of  the  Gen.  after  such  words  as  urbs,  oppidum, 
flflmen,  etc.  This  is  not  found  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  occurs  perhaps  but  once 
in  Cicero,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  a  few  cases  in  poetry  and  later  prose.  Often 
personification  is  at  work  ;  thus,  in  fons  Tlmavl  (V.,  A.,  i.  244),  Timavus  is  a  river 
god,  and  f5ns  is  not  equal  to  Timavus. 

2.  Examples  like  arbor  abietis  (L.,  XXIV.  3, 4),Jlr-tree ;  arbor  fid  {Cf,  C,  Flac., 
ij,  41),  Jig-iree,  etc.,  occur  only  here  and  there. 

3.  Colloquial,  and  probably  belonging  here,  are:  scelus  virl  (Pl.,  Jf.G^.,  1434),  a 
scoundrel  of  a  man  ;  flagitium  hominis  (Pl.,  Asin. ,47s),  a  scamp  of  a  fellow,  and 
the  like.    Quaedam  pSstSs  bominum,  C,  Fam.,  v.  8, 2 ;  certain  pestilent  fellows'. 

Possessive  Genitive,  or  Genitive  of  Property. 

362.  The  Possessive  Genitive  is  the  substantive  form  of  an 
adjective  attribute  with  which  it  is  often  parallel ;  it  is  used 
only  of  the  Third  Person. 

Domus  regis  —  domus  rggia,  th''.  palace  of  the  king,  the  king^s palace  = 
the  royal  palace. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Possession  in  the  First  and  Second  Person  (and 
in  the  Reflexive)  is  indicated  by  the  Possessive  Pronouns  (until  after 
Livy)  :  amicus  meus,  a  friend  of  mine  ;  gladius  tuus,  a  sword  of  thine. 
But  when  omnium  is  added,  vestrum  and  nostrum  are  used ;  arls  et  focis 
omnium  nostrum  inimlcus,  C,  Ph.,  xi.  4,  10.  Sometimes  the  adjective 
form  is  preferred  also  in  the  Third  Person:  canis  aliSnus,  a  strange  dog, 
another  man's  dog  ;  filius  erilis,  master's  son. 

2.  The  attention  of  the  student  is  called  to  the  variety  of  forms 
which  possession  may  take.  Statua  MyrSnis,  Myron's  statue,  may  mean: 
I.  A  statue  which  Myron  owns;  2.  Which  Myron  has  made;  3.  Which 
represents  Myron. 

3,  Sometimes  the  governing  word  is  omitted,  where  it  can  be  easily 
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supplied,  so  especially  aedes  or  templum,  after  ad,  and  less  often  after 
other  prepositions  :  Pectinia  utinam  ad  Opis  manfiret,  C,  Ph.^  i.  7,  17  ; 

would  that  the  money  were  still  at  Ops's  (temple). 

Notes.— 1.  The  Family  Genitive,  as  Hasdrubal  Gisgonis  (L.,  xxviii.,  12, 13), 
Gisgo's  Hasdrubal,  Hasdrubal,  Gisgo's  son  (as  it  were,  Hasdrubal  0'  Gisgo),  Hectoris 
AndromachS  (V.,  ^.,111.  319),  Hectoris  {wife)  Andromache,  is  found  twice  only  in 
Cicero,  otherwise  it  is  poetical  and  post-Ciceronian.  Servos,  however,  is  regularly 
omitted  ;  Flaccus  Claudl,  Flaccus,  Claudius''  slave. 

2.  The  Chx/i^graphic  {geographic)  Genitive  is  rare  and  post-Ciceronian  :  R6x 
Chalcidem  Euboeae  v6nit,  L.,  xxvii.  30, 7;  the  king  came  to  ChaZcis  of  (in)  Euboea. 

The  Chm-ographic  Genitive  is  not  found  with  persons.  Here  an  adjective  or  a  prep- 
ositional phrase  is  necessary  :  Thal6s  Milgsius,  or  ex  Mil6tO,  Thales  qf  Miletus. 

Active  and   Passive  Genitive. 

363.  When  the  substantive  on  which  the  Genitive  depends 
contains  the  idea  of  an  action  (nomen  actionis),  the  possession 
may  be  active  or  passive.     Hence  the  division  into 

1.  The  Active  or  Subjective  Genitive  :  amor  Del,  the  love 
of  Oody  the  love  luhich  God  feels  (God  loves);  patriae  beneficia, 
the  lenefits  of  {conferred  hy)  one^s  cotmtry  (376,  r.  2). 

2.  Passive  or  Objective  Genitive  :  amor  Dei,  love  of  God, 
love  toioard  God  (God  is  loved). 

Remarks. — i.  The  English  form  in  o/is  used  either  actively  or  paS' 
sively  :  the  love  of  women.  Hence,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  other  preposi- 
tions than  of  are  often  substituted  for  the  Passive  Genitive,  such  as  for, 
toward,  and  the  like.  So,  also,  sometimes  in  Latin,  especially  in  Livy, 
and  later  Historians  generally: 

Voluntas  Servllil  erga  Caesarem,  Cf  C,  Q.F.,  iii.  i.  6,  26  ;  the  good- 
will of  Serviliiis  toward  Caesar.  Odium  in  bonos  inveteratum,  C,  Vat., 
3,  6  ;  deep-seated  hate  toward  the  conservatives. 

2.  Both  Genitives  may  be  connected  with  the  same  substantive: 

Vetergs  Helv6tiorum  iniuriae  populi  Romani,  Cf  Caes.,  B.G.,  i.  30,  2  : 
the  ancient  injuries  of  the  Roman  people  hy  the  Helvetians. 

Note.— The  use  of  the  Genitive  with  substantives  whose  corresponding  verbs  take 
other  cases  than  the  Accusative,  gradually  increases  in  Latin,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  times,  but  it  is  not  very  common  in  the  classical  language. 

364.  The  Subjective  Genitive,  like  the  Possessive,  is  used 
only  of  the  Third  Person.  In  the  First  and  Second  Persons 
the  possessive  pronoun  is  used,  thus  showing  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  Agent  and  Possessor. 

Amor  meus,  my  love  {the  love  which  I  feel).  D6slderium  tuum,  yowf 
longing  (the  longing  which  you  feel). 
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Additional  attributives  are  put  in  the  Genitive  (321,  r.  2): 
Itlravl  hanc  urbem  mea  unius  opera  salvam  esse,  C,  Pis.y  3,  6  ;  I  swore 
that  this  city  owed  its  salvation  to  my  exertions  alone. 

RexMARK. — Nostrum  and  vestrum  are  used  as  Partitive  Genitives: 
Magna  pars  nostrum,  a  great  part  of  us  ;  uterque  vestrum,  either  {both) 
of  you. 

Nostrl  melior  pars  means  the  better  part  of  our  being,  our  better  part. 
With  omnium,  the  forms  nostrum  and  vestrum  must  be  used  (362,  r.  i). 

Notes.— 1.  Occasionally,  however,  in  Latin,  as  in  English,  the  Gen.  is  used  instead 
of  the  possessive  pronoun;  so  Cicero  says  splendor  vestrum  (Att.,  vii.  13  a,  3),  and 
Consensus  vestrum  (P^.,  v.  i,  2),  and  one  or  two  others  ;  but  other  examples  are  very 
rare  until  after  Tacitus,  when  the  Singular  forms,  after  the  example  of  Ovid  (M.,  i. 
30),  become  not  uncommon.    See  304,  3,  n.  1.     "  For  the  life  of  me ''  =  "  for  my  life.''' 

2.  On  the  other  hand  the  Grenitives  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  used  regularly  as 
the  Objective  Genitive : 

Amor  mei,  love  to  me.  DSsIderium  tui,  longing  for  thee.  Memoria  nostri, 
niemoinf  of  vs  (our  memory). 

Occasionally  the  possessive  pronoun  is  used  even  here  ;  see  304,  2,  n.  2,  and  compare 
"The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off." 

Genitive  of  Quality. 

365.  The  Genitive  of  Quality  must  always  have  an  adjec- 
tive or  its  equivalent. 

Vir  magnae  auctSritatis,  Caes.,  ^.6^.,  v.  35,  6;  a  man  of  great  influ- 
ence. Homo  niMli  {—  nuUius  pretii),  Pl.,  B.,  1188  ;  a  fellow  of  no  ac- 
count Tridui  via,  Caes.,  B.O,,  i.  38,  1;  a  three  days'  journey,  N5n 
multi  cibi  hospitem  accipigs,  multi  ioci,  C,  Fam,,  ix.  26,  4;  you  will 
receive  a  guest  who  is  a  small  eater  but  a  great  joher. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Genitive  of  Quality,  like  the  adjective,  is  not 
used  with  a  proper  name.  Exceptions  are  very  rare  in  classical  Latin 
(Caes.,  B.  G.,  v.  35,  6,  Quintus  Mcanius,  Siusdem  5rdinis).  But  later  they 
are  more  common. 

2.  The  Genitive  of  Quality  is  less  common  than  the  Ablative,  being 
used  chiefly  of  the  essentials.  The  Genitive  always  of  Number,  Meas- 
ure, Time,  Space;  the  Ablative  always  of  externals,  so  of  parts  of  the 
body.     Often  the  use  seems  indifferent.     (400.) 

Note.— The  omission  of  the  adjective  is  not  found  before  Apuleius,  in  whom, 
as  in  English,  a  man  of  influence  may  be  for  a  man  of  great  influence. 

Genitive  as  a  Predicate. 

366.  The  Genitives  of  Possession  and  Quality  may  be  used 
as  Predicates. 

Hlc  versus  PlauU  n9n  est,  hic  est,  C,  Fam,y  ix.  16,  4;  this  verse  is  not 
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by  FiautuSf  this  is.  Omnia  quae  mulieris  fugrunt,  virl  f font  dStis  n5mine, 
C,  Top.,  IV.  23;  everything  that  was  the  woman'' s  becomes  the  husband's 
under  the  title  of  dowry.     Virtus  tantarum  virium  est  ut  sS  ipsa  tueatur,  C. , 

2'usc.,  V.  I,  2;  virtue  is  of  such  strength  as  to  be  her  own  protector. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Possession  appears  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and 
takes  a  variety  of  translations  : 

Huius  ero  vivus,  mortuus  huius  er6,  Prop.,  ii.  15,  35:  hers  I  shall  be, 
living ;  dead,  hers  I  shall  be.  Nolae  senatus  EQmanSrum,  pl6bs  Hanni- 
balis  erat,  L.,  xxiii.  39,  7;  at  Nola  the  senate  was  (on  the  side)  of  the 
Romaiis,  the  common  folk  (on)  IlannibaVs.  DamnatiS  est  iudicum,  poena 
l6gis,  C,  SulL,  22,  63;  condemning  is  the  judges'  (business),  punishment 
the  law^s.  Est  animi  ingenul  cui  multum  d^beas  eldem  plurimum  velle 
debSre,  C,  Fam.,  11.  6,  2  ;  it  shows  the  feeling  of  a  gentleman  to  be  will- 
ing to  owe  very  much  to  him  to  whom  you  already  owe  much.  Pau- 
peris est  numerare  pecus,  Ov.,  i¥.,  xiii.  823  ;  His  only  the  poor  man  that 
counts  hisjioch  (tis  the  mark  of  a  poor  man  to  count  the  flock). 

Observe  the  special  variety,  Genitlvus  Auctoris :  Is  [Herculfis]  dlcS- 
batur  esse  Myronis,  C. ,  Verr. ,  iv.  3,  5 ;  that  (statue  of)  Hercules  was  said 
to  be  Myro7i^s  (work),  by  Myron. 

So  also  with  facere,  to  make  {cause  to  5e),  which  is  common  in  LiVF 
especially  : 

KOmanae  dicionis  facere,  L.,  xxi.  60,  3  ;  to  bring  under  the  Roman 
sway.  Summum  imperium  in  orbe  terrarum  Macedonum  fScerant,  L.,  xlv. 
7,  3 ;  the  paramount  authority  of  the  wo7id  they  had  brought  (into  the 
hands)  of  the  Macedonians. 

2.  For  the  personal  representative  of  a  quality,  the  quality  itself  may 
be  used  sometimes  with  but  little  difference,  as  :  stultitiae  est,  it  is  the 
part  of  folly  ;  stultl  est,  it  is  the  part  of  a  fool.  So,  too,  stultum  est, 
it  is  foolish.  But  when  the  adj.  is  of  the  Third  Declension,  the  neuter 
should  not  be  used,  except  in  combination  with  an  adj.  of  the  Second. 

Temporl  cSdere  semper  sapientis  est  habitum,  C,  Fam.,  iv.  9,  2  ;  ^0  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  the  times  has  always  been  held  urise.  Pigrum  et  iners 
vidStur  sud5re  adqufrere  quoc  possis  sanguine  parare,  Tag.,  G,,  14,  17  ;  it 
is  thought  slow  and  spiritless  to  acquire  by  sweat  what  you  cari  get  by 
blood. 

Some  combinations  become  phraseological,  as  :  c5nsu6tudinis,  mdris 
est  (the  latter  post-classical),  it  is  the  custom. 

3.  The  same  methods  of  translation  apply  to  the  Possessive  Pro- 
noun in  the  Predicate  (**  Vengeance  is  mine'')  :  meum  est,  it  is  my 
property,  business,  way. 

N5n  est  mentirl  meum,  Ter.,  Jleaut.,  549  ;  lying  is  not  my  way  (I  do 
not  lie).  His  tantis  in  rebus  est  tuum  vid6re,  quid  agatur,  C,  Mur.,  38, 
83  ;  in  this  important  crisis  it  is  your  business  to  see  what  is  to  be  done» 
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Partitive  Genitive. 

367.  The  Partitive  Genitive  stands  for  the  Whole  to  which 
a  Part  belongs.  It  is  therefore  but  an  extension  of  the  Pos- 
sessive Genitive.  It  may  be  used  with  any  word  that  involves 
partition,  and  has  the  following  varieties  (368-372)  : 

368.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  substantives  of 
Quantity,  Number,  Weight. 

Maximus  vinl  numenis  fait,  permagnum  pondus  argenti,  C,  PA.,  11.  27, 
66  ;  there  was  a  large  amount  of  wine,  an  enormous  mass  of  silver.  In 
iflgerS  LeontinI  agri  medimnum  tritici  seritur,  C.  Verr.,  in.  47, 112  ;  on  a 
juger  of  the  Leontine  territory  a  medimnus  of  wheat  is  sown.  Campano- 
rum  alam,  quIngentOs  ferS  equitSs  excSdere  aci6  iubet,  L.,  x.  29,  2  ;  he  or- 
ders a  squadron  of  Campanians,  about  500  horsemen,  to  leave  the  line. 

Remark. — This  is  sometimes  called  the  Oenitlvus  Generis,  Whether 
the  conception  be  partitive  or  not,  depends  on  circumstances. 

Medimnus  trIticI,  a  medimnus  of  wheat,  may  be  a  medimnus  of 
WHEAT  (Oenitlvus  Generis)  or  a  medimnus  of  wheat  {Partitive). 

Note.— The  reversed  construction  is  occasionally  found.  Sex  di6s  ad  earn  rem 
c9nficiendam  spatil  pSstulant,  Caes.,  B.  6'.,  i.  3, 6,  instead  of  spatium  sex  diSrum, 

369.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  the  Neuter  Sing- 
ular of  the  following  and  kindred  words,  but  only  in  the 
Nominative  or  Accusative. 

tantum,  so  much,     quantum,  as  (how  much),    aliquantum,  somewhat^ 
multum,  much,         plus,  more,  plurimum,  most, 

paulum,  little,  minus,  less,  minimum,  least, 

satis,  enough,  parum,  too  little,  nihil,  nothing, 

hOc,  this,  id,  iUud,  istud,  that,  idem,  the  same, 

quod  and  quid,  which  and  what  ?  with  their  compounds. 

Quod  in  rSbus  honestls  operae  curaeque  ponStur,  id  itire  laudabitur,  C, 
Of,,  I.  6, 19  ;  what  {of)  effort  and  pains  shall  he  bestowed  on  reputable 
deeds,  will  receive  a  just  recompense  of  praise.  Is  locus  ab  omnI  turba  id 
temporis  (336,  n.  2)  vacuus  [erat],  C,  Fin.,  v.  i,  1  ;  that  place  was  at  that 
(point  of)  time  free  from  anything  like  a  crowd.  Satis  Sloquentiae, 
sapientiae  parum,  S.,  (7.,  5,  4  ;  enough  (of)  eloquence,  of  wisdom  too  little. 

Remarks.— I.  Neuter  adjectives  of  the  Second  Declension  can  be 
treated  as  substantives  in  the  Gen. ;  not  so  adjectives  of  the  Third, 
except  in  combination  with  adjectives  of  the  Second,  but  here  usually 
the  Second  Declension  adjective  is  attracted  :  aliquid  bonum,  or  boni, 
something  good ;  aliquid  memorftbile,  something  memorable ;  aliquid  bonI 
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et  memorabilia,  something  good  and  memorable  (better  aliquid  bonum  et 
memorabile). 

Quid  habet  ista  r6s   aut  laetabile  aut  gloriosum?   C,  Tt^sc,  i.  21,  49 

(204,  N.  3). 

2.  A  familiar  phrase  is  :  Nihil  reliqui  facere.  i.  To  leave  nothing 
{not  a  thing).     2.  (Occasionally),  to  leave  nothing  undone. 

Notes.— 1.  The  conception  is  often  not  so  much  partitive  as  characteristic.  So 
Quodcumque  hoc  rfigni,  V.,  A.^  i.  78  ;  this  realm,  what  (little)  there  is  of  it  {what  little 
realm  I  have).  Perhaps,  too,  such  combinations  as  flagitium  hominis  may  be  classed 
under  this  head.    See  361,  n.  3. 

2.  The  partitive  construction,  with  a  preposition,  is  not  found  in  Cicero  or  Cabsar, 
but  begins  with  Sallust  : 

Ad  id  loci,  S.,  C,  45, 3 ;  ad  id  locSrum,  S.,  lug.,  63,  6. 

370.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  numerals  both 
general  and  special. 

Special : 

Centum  militum,  a  hundred  (of  the)  soldiers,  a  hundred  (of)  soldiers, 

(Centum  milites,  a,  the  hundred  soldiers.) 

Quintus  rggum,  the  fifth  {of  the)  king{s). 

(Quintus  r6x,  the  fifth  king.) 
General : 

Multi  militum,  many  of  the  soldiers,  many  soldiers. 

(Multi  milites,  many  soldiers.) 

Remarks. — i.  The  English  language  commonly  omits  the  partition, 
unless  it  is  especially  emphatic  : 

Multi  civium  adsunt,  many  citizens  are  present.  Multi  civSs  adsunt, 
MANY  are  the  citizens  present. 

2.  When  all  are  embraced,  there  is  no  partition  in  Latin  : 

(KSs)  trecenti  coniuravimus,  L.,  11.  12,  15  ;  three  Mmdred  of  us  have 
bound  ourselves  by  an  oath.  Volnera  quae  circum  plarima  mtiros  acc6pit 
patrios,  V.,  A.,  11.  277 ;  wounds  which  he  received  in  great  numbers  before 
his  country's  walls. 

Qui  omngs,  all  of  whom.     Quot  estis  ?  how  many  are  {there  of)  you  9 

So  always  quot,  tot,  totidem. 

Here  the  English  language  familiarly  employs  the  partition.  Ex- 
ceptions  are  very  rare. 

3.  On  mills  and  milia,  see  293.  On  prepositions  with  numerals,  see 
372,  R.  2. 

371.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  Pronouns. 

li  militum,  those  (of  the)  soldiers.     li  milites,  those  soldiers. 
Illi  GraecSrum,  those  (of  the)  Greeks. 

Fidenatium  qui  supersunt,  ad  urbem  Fidgnas  tendunt,  L.,  iv,  33, 10  ;  th9 
surviving  Fidenates  take  their  way  to  the  city  of  Fidenae. 
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Remarks.— I.  XTterque,  either  (both),  is  commonly  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive with  substantives  :  uterque  consul,  either  consul  —  both  consuls  i  as 
a  substantive  with  pronouns,  unless  a  substantive  is  also  used:  uterque 
h5rum,  both  of  these ;  but  uterque  ille  dux.  So,  too,  with  relatives  in 
the  neuter,  and  with  Plural  forms  of  uterque,  concord  is  the  rule.  Com- 
pare uterque  nostrum,  C,  SulL,  4,  13,  with  utrique  nos,  C,  Fam.,  xi.  20, 
3.     See  292. 

2.  On  the  use  of  prepositions  instead  of  the  Genitive,  see  372,  r.  2. 

Note.— The  use  of  the  relative  with  the  Genitive  is  characteristic  of  Livy. 

372.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  used  with  Comparatives  and 
Superlatives : 

Prior  hSrum  in  proeliS  cecidit,  Nep.,  xxi.  i,  2 ;  the  former  of  these  fell 
in  an  engagement.  Indus  est  omnium  fltiminum  maximus,  C,  N.D,,  11. 
52,  130  (211,  R.  2). 

Remarks. — i.  When  there  are  only  two,  the  comparative  exhausts 
the  degrees  of  comparison  (300). 

2.  Instead  of  the  Partitive  Genitive  with  Numerals,  Pronouns,  Com- 
paratives, and  Superlatives,  the  Abl.  may  be  employed  with  ex,  out  of 
dS,  from  (especially  with  proper  names  and  singulars),  in,  among  (rare), 
or  the  Ace.  with  inter,  among,  apud :  Gallua  prSvocat  unum  ex  R5manls, 
the  Gaul  challenges  one  of  the  Romans ;  tinus  d6  multls,  one  of  the  many 
(the  masses) ;  Croesus  inter  rgg5s  opulentissimus,  Croesus ^  wealthiest  of 
kings.  With  Unus,  ex  or  d6  is  the  more  common  construction,  except 
that  when  tinus  is  first  in  a  series,  the  Gen.  is  common. 

3.  On  the  concord  of  the  Superlative  see  211,  r.  2. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Partitive  Genitive  with  positives  is  occasional  in  poetry  ;  in  prose 
it  begins  with  Livy  and  becomes  more  common  later. 

Sequimur  t6,  sancte  deSrum,  V.,  ^.,  iv.  576 ;  we  follow  thee,  fioly  deity.  Canum 
dSgenergs  (caudam)  sub  alvom  flectunt,  PLiN.,iV.^.,xi.,5o,265;  currish  dogs 
curl  the  tail  up  under  the  belly, 

2.  Substantival  neuters,  with  no  idea  of  quantity,  were  rarely  followed  by  the  Gen. 
in  early  Latin.  Cicero  shows  a  few  cases  of  Plurals  of  superlatives,  and  one  case  of  a 
Plural  of  a  comparative  in  this  construction  :  in  interior  a  aedium  Sullae  {Att.  iv., 
3, 3).  Cabsar  shows  one  case  of  a  positive  :  in  occultis  fie  reconditis  templi  {B.  C, 
III.  105, 5).  Sallust  shows  the  first  case  of  the  Singular  :  in  praerupti  montis  ex- 
tr6m5  {lug.^  37, 4).  Then  the  usage  extends  and  becomes  common,  especially  in  Taci- 
tus.   In  the  poets  it  begins  with  Lucretius. 

Ardua  dum  metuunt  amittunt  v6ra  viai  (29,  n.  2),  Lucr.,  i.  660 ;  the  tvhile  they 
fear  the  steejjer  road^  they  miss  the  true. 

So  amara  ctirarum,  H.,  0.,  iv.  12, 19  ;  bitter  elements  of  cares,  bitter  cares;  strata 
viarum,  V.,  A.,  i.  422  =  stratae  viae,  the  paved  streets. 

3.  The  Partitive  Genitive  is  also  used  with  Adverbs  of  Quantity,  Place,  Extent :  ar- 
mSrum  adfatim,  L.,  xxvii.  17, 7  ;  abundance  of  arms ;  ubi  terrarum,  gentium? 
where  in  the  world  ?  (Very  late  Latin,  turn  temporis,  at  that  time.)  The  usage  with 
htic,  eO,  as  hue,  e6  arrogantiae  prdcSssit,  he  got  to  this,  that  pitch  of  presumption^ 
l£  a  colloquialism,  which  begins  with  Saixust,  but  ia  not  found  in  Cicero  or  Caesar. 
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Notice  especially  the  phrase :  quod  (or  quoad)  6ius  (facere)  possum,  as  far  as  I  can 
do  so:  C,  Fam.^  ni.  2, 2 ;  Att.y  xi.  12, 4 ;  Inv.^  n.,  6, 20. 

4.  The  Partitive  Genitive  with  proper  names  is  rare,  and  mostly  confined  to  Lnnr : 
CSnsulum  Sulpicius  in  dextrO  Poetelius  in  laev5  cornti  cOnsistunt,  L.,  ix.  27, 8. 

5.  The  Partitive  Genitive  as  a  Predicate  is  Greelcish  :  Fi6s  nObilium.  tti  quoquo 
fontiuni)  H.,  (?.,  m.,  13, 13  ;  thou  too  shalt  count  among  the  famous  faun  tains. 

Genitive  with  Prepositional  Substantives. 

373.  Causa,  gratia,  ergo,  and  instar  are  construed  with  the 
Genitive. 

[Sophistae]  quaestus  causa  philosophabantur,  C,  ^c,  11.  23,  72  ;  the  pro- 
feasors  of  wisdom  dealt  in  philosophy  for  the  sake  of  gain.  Tti  m6  amOris 
magis  quam  honoris  servavisti  gratia,  Enn.,  F.,  287  (m.);  thou  didst  save 
me  more  for  lovers  (sake)  than  (thou  didst)  for  honour^ s  sake.  Virttitis 
erg5,  C,  Opt.  Gen.  y  7,  19;  on  account  of  valor,  instar  montis  equus,  V., 
A.,  II.  15 ;  a  horse  the  bigness  of  a  mountain.  PlatS  mihi  tinus  Instar  est 
omnium,  C,  Br.,  51, 191 ;  Plato  hy  himself  is  in  my  eyes  worth  them  all. 

Remarks. — i.  Causa  and  gratia,  for  the  sake,  commonly  follow  the 
Gen.  in  classical  Latin  and  also  in  the  Jurists.  In  Livy  and  later  they 
often  precede.  Ergo,  on  account,  belongs  especially  to  early  Latin, 
except  in  formulae  and  laws,  and  follows  its  Genitive.  It  is  rare  in  the 
poets.  Instar  is  probably  a  fossilised  Infinitive  (Instare),  meaning  **  the 
equivalent, ^^  whether  of  size  or  value. 

2.  Except  for  special  reasons  causa  takes  the  possessive  pronoun  in 
agreement,  rather  than  the  personal  pronoun  in  the  Genitive ;  more 
rarely  gratia : 

Vestra  relque  pliblicae  causa,  C,  Verr.,  v.  68, 173  ;  for  your  sake  and 
that  of  the  commonwealth.  But  in  antithesis,  multa  quae  nostrl  causS 
numquam  facer  emus,  facimus  causS  amIcSrum!  C,  Lael.,  it,  57  (disputed). 

II.    GENITIVE  WITH   ADJECTIVES. 

374.  Adjectives  of  Fulness,  of  Participation,  and  of  Power, 
of  Knowledge  and  Ignorance,  of  Desire  and  Disgust,  take 
the  Genitive. 

Plenus  rlmarum,  Ter.,  Eun.,  105  ;  full  of  chinks  (**a  leaky  vessel"). 
Particeps  cQnsilil,  C,  Sull.,  4,  12  ;  a  sharer  in  the  plan.  Mentis  compos, 
C. ,  Ph. ,  II.  38,  97;  in  possession  of  (one's)  mind.  MultSrum  rfirum  perltus, 
Q.y  Font.,  11,2^  \  versed  in  marty  things,  Cupidus  pecuniae,  Cf.  C, 
Verr. ,  i.  3,  8  ;  grasping  after  money.  EastldiGsus  LatlnSrum  (Utterfirum), 
C,  Br.,  70,  247  ;  too  dainty  for  Latin.  Omnium  r6rum  Inscius,  C,  Br., 
85,  292  ;  a  universal  ignoramus.  CtLr  nOn  ut  plSnus  vltae  con  viva  recSdisI 
LucR.,  m.  938  (273).    Sitque  memor  nostrl  necne,  referte  milil,  Ov.,  Tr.,  lY. 
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3, 10  (204,  N.  7).  CCnscia  m6ns  r6ctl  Famae  mendScia  risit,  Ov.,  ^.,  iv.  311 
(330,  R.).  Agricolam  laudat  itiris  I6gumque  perltus,  B..,  S.yi.  i,9\  the  hus- 
bandman{'s  lot)  is  praised  by  the  counsel  learned  in  the  law.  Omii68  im- 
memorem  beneficil  6d6runt,  C,  Off.,  11.  18,  63  ;  all  hate  a  man  who  has  no 
memory  for  kindness.  (B6stiae)  sunt  ratiOnis  et  5rati5nis  expertSs,  C,  Off.^ 
I.  16,  50;  beasts  are  devoid  of  reason  arid  speech  {lack  discourse  of  reason). 
Omnia  plena  c5nsilionim,  inania  verbSrum  vidgmus,  C,  Or.,  i.  9, 37;  we  see 
a  world  that  is  full  of  wise  measures,  void  of  eloquence.  Gallia  frugxim 
fertilis  fuit,  L.,  v.  34,  2 ;  Gaul  was  productive  of  grain. 

Notes.— 1.  Of  adjectives  of  Fulness^  with  the  Gen,,  only  plgnus,  repl6tus,  inops, 
and  inSnis  are  classical  and  common  ;  single  instances  are  found  of  llberalis,  pro- 
fOsuS)  in  Sallust  (C,  7, 6  ;  5, 4),  and  igiunus  occurs  once  in  Cicero.  Plautus  also 
uses  onustUS  and  prodigUS.  Poets  and  later  prose  writers  are  free.  Plgnus  occurs 
very  rarely  with  the  Abl.  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  more  often  in  Livy.  Eefertus  is 
used  by  Cicero  usually  with  the  Abl.  of  the  Thing  and  with  the  Gen.  of  the 
Person. 

2.  Participation :  Classical  are  particeps,  expers,  c5nsors,  with  some  adjectives 
expressing  guilt,  as  manif Cstus  (archaic),  aifinis,  reus.  Of  these  particeps  takes 
also  the  Dat.  in  post-classical  Latin,  and  expers  has  also  the  Abl.  (not  classical)  from 
Plautus  on.  (See  S.,  C,  33, 1.)  Afflnis  has  the  Dat.  in  Livy,  in  local  sense  also  in 
Cicero  ;  reus  takes  Abl.  or  dfi. 

3.  Pmver:  Compos  alone  is  classical,  and  is  occasionally  found  with  Abl.  in  Sal- 
lust,  Vergil,  Livy.  FotSns  is  found  in  Plautus,  the  poets,  and  post-classical  prose  ; 
impos  in  Plautus,  and  then  not  until  Seneca. 

4.  Knowledge  and  Ignm^ance :  Classical  are  some  eighteen.  Of  these  perltus  has 
also  Abl.,  and  rarely  ad  ;  InsuStus  takes  also  Dat.  as  well  as  dS  ;  prudSns  has  also 
ad ;  rudis  has  Abl.  with  in  more  often  than  the  Gen.  in  Cicero,  but  also  ad.  Ante- 
classical  Latin  shows  a  few  more  adjectives. 

5.  Desire  and  Disgust :  Classical  are  avidus,  cupidus,  fastldiSsus,  studiSsus. 
Of  these  avidus  has  also  in  with  Ace.  and  with  Abl. ;  studi5sus  has  Dat.  in  Plautus 
(if.  G=.,  801) ;  single  examples  are  cited  with  ad  and  in.  FastldiSsus  occurs  but  once 
in  Cicero  (see  above)  ;  see  H.,  0.,  iii.  i,  37. 

6.  In  later  Latin  and  in  the  poets  almost  all  adjectives  that  denote  an  affection  of  the 
mind  take  a  Gen.  of  the  Thing  to  which  the  affection  refers,  where  model  prose  requires 
the  Abl.  or  a  preposition:  cCnsilil  ambiguus,  Tac,  H.^  iv.  21 ;  doubtful  of  purpose. 
Ingratus  salfltis,  V.,  A.,  x.  665. 

The  analogy  of  these  adjectives  is  followed  by  others,  so  that  the  Gen.  becomes  a 
complement  to  the  adjective,  just  as  it  is  to  the  corresponding  substantive. 

Integer  vltae,  H.,  0.,  1. 22, 1 ;  spotless  of  life ;  like  integritSs  vltae.  (Compare 
fSma  et  forttlnis  integer,  S.,  i7.,  11. 41, 5  D ;  in  fame  and  fortunes  intact.) 

7.  The  seat  of  the  feeling  is  also  put  in  the  Gen.,  chiefly  with  animl  and  ingenil 
(which  were  probably  Locatives  originally).  Aeger  animl,  L.,  i.  58, 9  ;  sick  at  hearty 
heartsick.  AudSz  ingenil,  Stat.,/S'.,ixi.  2, 64  ;  daring  of  disposition.  The  PL  is 
animls. 

8.  The  Gen.  with  adjectives  involving  Separatum  instead  of  the  Abl.  (390, 3)  begins 
with  the  Augustan  poets  ;  though  Sallust  shows  nMus  and  vacuus  {lug.^  79*  6  ;  90, 
1);  liber  labCrum,  H.,  A. P.,  212. 

9.  Classical  Latin  uses  certus  with  Gen.  only  in  the  phrase  certiOrem  facere,  to 
inform^  which  has  also  d5  (always  in  Caesar). 

10.  Dignus,  worthy,  and  indlgnus,  unworthy,  with  Gen.  are  poetical  and  rare. 

11.  On  aliSnus,  strange,  see  359,  n.  2.  On  aequfilis,  commflnis,  cSnsoius,  con* 
trSriuB,  pfir,  proprius,  similis,  superstes,  and  the  like,  see  359,  r.  x. 
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Genitive  with  Verbals. 

375.  Some  Present  Participles  take  the  Genitive  when  they 
lose  their  verbal  nature  ;  and  so  occasionally  do  verbals  in 
-ax  in  poetry  and  later  prose. 

(£pamln5ndas)  erat  ade5  vSritatis  dllig6ns  ut  n6  ioc9  quidem  mentlrStur, 
Nep.  ,  XV.  3,  1 ;  Epaminondas  ivas  so  careful  {such  a  lover)  of  the  truth 
as  not  to  tell  lies  even  in  jest.  Omnium  c6ns6nsu  capax  imperil  nisi  im- 
perasset,  Tag.,  H.y  i.  49  ;  hy  general  consent  capable  of  empire^  had 
he  not  become  emperor. 

Notes.— 1.  The  participle  is  transient ;  the  adjective  permanent.  The  simple  test 
is  the  substitution  of  the  relative  and  the  verb  :  amans  (participle),  loving  {who  is 
losing)  ;  amans  (adjective), /ortc?,  (substantive),  lover  ;  patiSns  (participle),  bearing 
{who  is  hearing) ;  patiSns  (adjective),  enduring,  (substantive),  a  sufferer. 

2.  Ante-classical  Latin  shows  only  amans,  cupifins,  concupiSns,  fugitans, 
gerSns,  persequSns,  SCiSns,  temperans.  Cicero  carries  the  usage  very  far,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  his  style.   Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  has  very  few  cases  {B.  C,  i.  69, 3). 

Cicero  also  shows  the  first  case  of  a  Gen.  after  a  compared  participle.  Sumus 
natura  appetentissimi  honestatis,  C,  Tw5c.,ii.  24, 58.  These  participles  can  also 
revert  to  the  verbal  constructions. 

3.  Of  verbals  with  the  Gen.,  Plautus  shows  one  example  :  mendax  {Asin.,  855) ; 
Cicero  perhaps  one  :  rapaz  {Lael.^  14, 50).  The  usage  in  later  Latin  and  the  poets  ie 
confined  at  most  to  about  one  dozen  verbals. 


III.    GENITIVE   WITH   VERBS. 
Genitive   with    Verbs  of    Memory. 

376.  Verbs  of  Eeminding,  Eemembering,  and  Forgetting, 
take  the  Genitive. 

T6  veteris  amicitiae  commonefScit,  [C]  ad  Her.,  iv.  24,  33 ;  he  reminded 
you  of  your  old  friendship.  Est  proprium  stultitiae  aliorum  vitia  cernere, 
oblivisci  suorum,  C,  Tusc.y  in.  30,  73;  the  fact  is,  it  shows  a  fool  to  have 
keen  eyes  for  the  faults  of  others,  to  forget  one^s  oum.  Ipse  iubet  mortis 
t6  meminisse  deus,  Mart.,  it.  59;  a  god  himself  bids  you  remember  death. 

Remarks. — i.  Verbs  of  Reminding  take  more  often  the  Abl.  with 
d6  (so  regularly  in  Cicero),  and  the  Ace.  neut.  of  a  pronoun  or  Nu- 
meral adjective.     Tacitus  alone  uses  monSre  with  the  Gen.  (An/n.,  i. 

67,i). 

5r5  ut  Terentiam  moneatis  d6  testaments,  C,  Att.,  xi.  16,  5;  I  beg  you 
to  fut  Terentia  in  mind  of  the  ivill.  DIscipul5s  id  tinum  moneS,  Quint., 
II.  9, 1  (333,  I). 

2.  Verbs  of  Remembering  and  Forgetting  also  take  the  Ace,  espe- 
cially of  Things ; 
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Haeo  51im  meminisse  iuvabit,  V.,  ^.,  i.  203  ;  to  remember  these  things 
one  day  will  give  us  pleasure.  Qui  sunt  boni  clv6s,  nisi  qui  patriae  bene- 
ficia  memingrunt  ?  C,  Plane,  33,  80  ;  who  are  good  citizens  except  those 
who  remember  the  benefits  conferred  by  their  country  ?  ObliviscI  nihil 
soles  nisi  iniurias,  C,  hig.,  12,  35  ;  you  are  wont  to  forget  nothing  except 
injuries. 

Becordor  (literally  =  /  bring  to  heart,  to  mind)  is  construed  with  the 
Ace.  of  the  Thing,  except  in  three  passages  from  Cicero  ;  d6  is  found 
with  Persons. 

Et  vocem  Anchlsae  magnl  voltumque  recorder,  V.,  A.,  viii.  156  ;  and  1 
recall  (call  to  mind)  the  voice  and  countenance  of  Anchises  the  Great. 

Meminl,  /  bear  in  mind,  I  (am  old  enough  to)  remember,  takes  the 
Accusative  : 

[Antipatrum]  tti  probS  meministf,  C,  Or.,  iii.  50,  194  ;  you  remember 
Antipater  very  well. 

3.  Venit  mihi  in  mentem,  it  comes  into  (up  to)  my  mind,  may  be  con- 
strued impersonally  with  the  Gen.,  or  personally  with  a  subject  ;  the 
latter  by  Cicero  only  when  the  subject  is  a  neuter  pronoun. 

Venit  mihi  PlatOnis  in  mentem,  C,  Fin.,  v.  i,  2  ;  Plato  rises  before 
my  mind's  eye. 

Genitive  with  Verbs  of  Emotion. 

377.  Misereor,  /  pity,  takes  the  Genitive^  and  miseret,  it 
moves  to  pity^  paenitet,  it  repents^  piget,  it  irks,  pudet,  it 
makes  ashamed^  taedet  and  pertaesum  est,  it  tires,  take  the 
Accusative  of  the  Person  Who  Feels^  and  the  Genitive  of  the 
Exciting  Cause. 

MisergminI  sociSrum,  C,  Verr.,  i.  28,  72  ;  pity  your  allies  !  Suae  quern- 
que  forttinae  paenitet,  C,  Fam,,  vi.  i,  1;  each  man  is  discontented  with 
his  lot.  M6  n5n  sSlum  piget  stultitiae  meae,  sed  etiam  pudet,  C,  Bom,, 
II,  29  ;  I  am  not  only  fretted  at  my  folly,  but  actually  ashamed  of  it. 

Remarks. — i.  Pudet  is  also  used  with  the  Gen.  of  the  Person  whose 
Presence  excites  the  shame  : 

Pudet  deorum  hominumque,  L.,  in.  19,  7  ;  it  is  a  shame  in  the  sight  of 
gods  and  men, 

2,  These  Impersonals  can  also  have  a  subject,  chiefly  a  Demon- 
strative or  Relative  pronoun  :  Non  t6  haec  pudent?  Ter.,  Ad.,  754  ;  do 
not  these  things  put  you  to  the  blush  9 

3.  Other  constructions  follow  from  general  rules.  So  the  Inf. 
(422)  and  quod  (542). 

Non  m6  vixisse  paenitet,  C,  Cat.M,,  23,  84  (540).  Quintum  paenitet 
quod  animum  tuum  ofFendit,  Cf,  C,  Att.,  xi.  13,  2;  Quintus  is  sorry  that 
he  has  wounded  your  feelings. 
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Notes.— 1.  With  the  same  construction  are  found  misereO  (early  Latin),  miserSscQ 
(poetical),  dispudet  (early  Latin),  distaedet  (early  Latin),  vereor  (mostly  in  early 
Latin),  and  a  few  others. 

2.  MiserSrI  and  commiserari,  to  pity^  commiserate^  take  Ace.  until  very  late 
Latin. 

Genitive  with  Judicial  Verbs. 

The  Genitive  with  Judicial  Verbs  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  the  Genitive  with 
Verbs  of  Rating,  both  being  extensions  of  the  Genitive  of  Quality. 

378.  Verbs  of  Accusing,  Convicting,  Condemning,  and 
Acquitting  take  the  Genitive  of  the  Charge. 

(Miltiadgs)  acctisfitus  est  prSditiSnis,  Nep.,i.  7, 5;  Miltiades  was 
accused  of  treason.  [Fannius]  C.  Verrem  insimulat  avaritiae,  C,  Verr., 
I.  49, 128  ;  Fannius  charges  Gaius  Verres  with  avarice,  Vide5  n5n  tS 
absolUtam  esse  improbitatis  sed  illOs  damnatOs  esse  caedis,  C,  Verr.,  i.  28, 
72 ;  I  see  not  that  you  are  acquitted  of  dishonour,  but  that  they  are  con- 
victed of  murder. 

Remarks. — i.  Judicial  Verbs  include  a  number  of  expressions  and 
usages.  So  capl,  tenSrl,  dSprehendl,  s6  adstringere,  sS  adligSre,  sS  obligare 
(ante-classical),  and  others,  mean  to  he  found  guilty  ;  increpfire,  increpi- 
tttre,  iirggre,  dSferre,  arguere,  etc.,  mean  charge. 

So  also  kindred  expressions  :  reum  facere,  {to  make  a  party)  to  indict, 
to  bring  an  action  against;  ii5meii  dfiferre  dS,  to  bring  an  action 
against ;  sacrilegil  compertum  esse,  to  be  found  (guilty)  of  sacrilege. 

2.  For  tlie  Gen.  of  the  Charge  may  be  substituted  nOmine  or  crimine 
with  the  Gen.,  or  the  Abl.  with  dS:  nOmine  (arlmine)  coniliratiSnis 
damnSre,  to  find  guilty  of  conspiracy  ;  accttsare  dS  vl,  of  violence  (Gen. 
vis  rare)  ;  d6  venSficiS,  of  poisoning  ;  dS  rSbus  repetundls,  of  extortion, 
FOstulSre  always  has  dS  in  Cicero.  We  find  sometimes  in  with  Abl. ; 
convictus  in  crimine,  on  the  charge  ;  or,  inter :  inter  sIcariSs  damnStns  est, 
convicted  of  homicide  (C,  Gluent,,  7,  21  ;  Cf.  Ph.,  11.  4,  8). 

3.  Verbs  of  Condemning  and  Acquitting  take  the  Abl.  as  well  as  the 
Gen.  of  the  Charge  and  the  Punishment,  and  always  the  Abl.  of 
the  definite  Fine  ;  the  indefinite  Fine,  quanti,  dupU,  quadrupll,  etc.,  is 
in  the  Genitive. 

AcctLsare  capitis,  or  capite,  to  bring  a  capital  charge.  DamnSre  capitis, 
or  capite,  to  condemn  lo  death,  Danmarl  decern  mllibus,  to  be  fined  ten 
thousand. 

Multare,  to  mulct,  is  always  construed  with  the  Ablative  :  MultSre 
pecfLniS,  to  mulct  in  (of)  money, 

Manlius  virtUtem  filil  morte  multSvit,  Quint.,  v.  ii,  7  ;  Ma/nlim  puw' 
ished  the  valour  of  his  son  with  death, 

4.  Destination  and  Enforced  Labor  are  expressed  by  ad  or  in,  but  all 
examples  are  post-classical :  damnarl  ad  b^tiSs,  to  be  condemned  (to  be 
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thrown)  to  wild  beasts ;  ad  (in)  metalla,  to  the  mines ;  ad  (in)  opus  pub- 
licum, to  hard  labour,  VOtI  danmarl,  to  be  bound  to  fulfil  a  voWy  is 
Livian  (except  Nep.,  xx.  5,  3,  where  it  has  a  different  sense). 

5.  Verbs  of  Accusing  may  have  also  the  Ace.  of  the  Thing  and  the 
Oen.  of  the  Person  :  inertiam  accGsas  adul6scentium,  C,  Or.,  i.  58,  246. 

Genitive  with  Verbs  of  Rating  and  Buying. 

379.  Verbs  of  Rating  and  Buying  are  construed  with  the 
Genitive  of  the  general  value  or  cost,  and  the  Ablative  of  the 
particular  value  or  cost.     (404.) 

Verbs  of  Rating  are  :  aestimfire,  existimfire  (rare),  to  value  ;  putSre, 
to  reckon  ;  ducere  (rare  in  Cicero),  to  take ;  habere,  to  hold ;  pendere 
(mostly  in  Comedy),  to  weigh  ;  facere,  to  make,  put ;  esse,  to  be  (worth) ; 
fieri,  to  be  considered. 

Verbs  of  Buying  are  :  emere,  to  buy  ;  vCndere,  to  sell ;  v6nlre,  to  be 
for  sale ;  stfire  and  cOnstare,  to  cost,  to  come  to ;  prOstSre,  licere,  to  be 
exposed,  left  {for  sale) ;  condticere,  to  hire  ;  locare,  to  let, 

380.  I.  Verbs  of  Rating  take  : 

Mfignl,  muchy  pltiris,  morCy  pltiriml,  maximi,  most, 

Parvl,  litthj  minOris,  less,  minimi,  least, 

TantI,  tantldem,  so  quanti  (and  compounds),  nibill,  naught, 
muchy                         how  much. 

Equivalents  of  niMU,  nothing,  are  flocci,  a  lock  of  wool,  nauci,  a  trifle, 
assis,  a  copper,  pill  (both  in  Catullus,  mainly),  and  the  like,  and  so  also 
htiius,  that  (a  snap  of  the  finger),  all  usually  with  the  negative. 

Dum  n5  ob  malefacta,  peream;  parvl  exIstumS,  Pl.,  Capt.,  6S2,  ;  so 
long  as  it  be  not  for  misdeeds,  let  me  die  ;  little  do  I  care.  [VoluptStem] 
virttls  minimi  facit,  C,  Fin.,  11.  13,  42  ;  virtue  makes  very  little  account 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  senses.  [ItidicSs]  lem  pUblicam  flocci  nQn  faciunt, 
Cf,  C,  Att„  IV.  15.  4  ;  the  judges  do  not  care  a  fig  for  the  State,  N5n 
habe5  naucI  Marsom  augurem,  C,  Div,,  i.  58, 132  ;  /  do  not  value  a 
Marsian  augur  a  bawbee. 

Remark. — TantI  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  operae  pretium  est  =  it 
is  worth  while. 

Est  mihi  tanti  bains  invidiae  tempestatem  sublre,  C,  Cat.,  11.  7, 15  ;  it 
is  worth  while  (the  cost),  in  my  eyes,  to  bear  this  storm  of  odium.. 

Notes.— 1.  AestimQ  is  found  with  the  Abl.  as  well  as  with  the  Genitive.  So 
aestimare  m&gnd  and  mignl,  to  valice  highly.    Cicero  prefers  the  Ablative. 

2.  Observe  the  phrases  :  boni  (aequi  bonlqne)  faci5  (a  colloquialism),  boni  c5n- 
•olO  (an  old  formula),  I  put  up  with,  take  in  good  part.  N5n  pSnsI  babfire  (dfLcere)| 
to  consider  not  worth  thewhiie^  ie  post- Augustan  and  rare. 
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2.  Verbs  of  Buying  take  tantl,  quanti,  pluris,  and  min6ri8» 

The  rest  are  put  in  the  Ablative. 

V6nd6  meum  (frumentum)  nSn  pluris  quam  c6terl,  fortasse  etiam  minSriB, 
C,  Off.y  III.  12,  51  ;  I  sell  my  corn  not  dearer  than  everybody  else^  per- 
haps even  cheaper.  Magis  ilia  iuvant  quae  pluris  emuntur,  Juv.,  xi.  16  ; 
things  give  more  pleasure  which  are  bought  for  more.  Emit  (Canius  hor- 
tos)  tanti  quanti  Pythius  voluit,  C,  Off\,in.  14,  59 ;  Canius  bought  the 
gardens  at  the  price  Pythius  wanted. 

Quanti  c6nas  ?     What  do  you  give  for  your  dinner  f 

Quanti  habitas  ?     What  is  the  rent  of  your  lodgings  f 

But: 

Parvo  fames  c5nstat,  magn5  fastldium,  Sen.,  E.M.,  17,  4 ;  hunger  costs 
little,  daintiness  much. 

An  instructive  shift: 

Smiti  peril  hercle:  quanti? — VigintI  minis,  Ter.,  ^t^n.,  984  ;  he 
bought  her  9    Fm  undone.     For  how  much  ? — I'wenty  minae. 

Remark. — ^Bene  emere,  to  buy  cheap ;  bene  v6ndere,  to  sell  dear  ;  male 
emere,  to  buy  dear  ;  male  v6ndere,  to  sell  cheap.  So,  too,  other  adverbs: 
melius,  optim6,  pSius,  pessimS. 

Genitive  with   Interest  and  Refert. 

381.  Interest  and  Refert  take  a  Genitive  of  the  Person, 

seldom  of  the  Thing,  concerned. 

Interest  omnium  rgctS  facere,  C,  Fin.,  11.  22,  72  ;  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  all  to  do  right,  K5fert  compositiSnis  quae  quibus  antepQnSs,  Quint., 
IX.  4,  44  ;  it  is  of  importance  for  the  arrangement  of  words,  which  you 
put  before  which. 

Instead  of  the  Genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,   the 
Ablative  Singular  feminine  of  the  possessives  is  employed. 
Mea  interest,  meS  rSfert,  /  am  concerned. 

Notes.— 1.  KSfert  is  commonly  used  absolutely,  occasionally  with  meS,  etc.,  del- 
dom  with  the  Gen.,  in  the  classical  language. 

2.  Instead  of  Apposition  use  the  Relative  : 

Vehementer  intererat  vestra,  qui  patr6s  estis,  llberSs  vestrOs  hie  potisBi- 
mum  discere,  Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.  13, 4  ;  it  were  vastly  to  the  interest  of  you  parents,  that 
your  children,  if  possible,  were  taught  at  home. 

3.  The  Nom.  as  a  subject  is  rare,  except  in  Pliny's  Natural  lEstory : 
Usque  ade5  magnl  rSfert  studium  atque  voluptSs,  Lucr.,  iv.  984. 
Occasionally  the  Nom.  of  a  neuter  pronoun  is  found  : 

Quid  (Ace.)  tua  id  (Nom.)  rgfert  ?  Ter.,  Ph.,  723  ;  what  business  is  that  of  yours  f 

4.  Rgfert  is  the  more  ancient,  and  is  employed  by  the  poets  (interest  is  excluded 
from  Dactylic  poetry  by  its  form)  to  the  end  of  the  ^classical  period.  Interest  is 
peculiar  to  prose,  employed  exclusively  by  Caesar,  and  prclierred  by  Cicero  when  8 
complement  U3  added. 
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5.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  this  construction.  One  view  !s 
that  meS  rSfert  was  originally  [ex]  mea  r6  fert  (like  ex  mea  r6  est),  it  is  to  my  ad- 

vantage,  and  that  the  ex  was  lost.  Interest  having  much  the  game  force,  but  being 
later  in  development,  took  the  constructions  of  rSfert  by  false  analogy.  The  Gen. 
would  be  but  parallel  to  the  possessive. 

382.  T.  The  Degree  of  Concern  is  expressed  by  an  Adverb, 
Adverbial  Accusative,  or  a  Genitive  of  Value. 

Id  mea  minumS  rgfert,  Ter.,  Ad.^  881 ;  that  makes  no  difference  at  all 
to  me.  TheodQri  nihil  interest,  C,  2'usc.,  i.  43, 103  ;  It  is  no  concern  of 
Theodorus.  Magnl  interest  mea  una  nSs  esse,  C,  Att.,  xiii.  4  ;  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  me  that  tve  he  together. 

2.  The  Object  of  Concern  is  commonly  put  in  the  Infini- 
tive, Accusative  and  Infinitive,  ut  or  n©  with  the  Subjunc- 
tive, or  an  Interrogative  Sentence. 

Quid  Milonis intererat  interfici ClSdium  1  C,  Mil.,  I3,34 ;  what  interest 
had  Milo  in  Clodius'  being  killed  ?  [Caesar  dicere  solSbat]  n5n  tam  su£ 
^luam  rei  publicae  interesse  uti  salvus  esset.  Suet.  ,  luL ,  86  ;  Caesar  used  to 
say  that  it  was  not  of  so  much  importance  to  him(self)  as  to  the  State 
that  his  life  should  he  spared.  Vestra  interest  n5  imperat5rem  pessimi 
faciant,  Tag.,  H.,  i.  30  ;  it  is  to  your  interest  that  the  dregs  of  creation 
do  not  make  the  emperor.  Quid  rSfert  tal6s  versus  qua  vOce  legantur  1 
Juv.,xi.  182;  what  matters  it  what  voice  such  verses  are  recited 
withf 

3.  The  Thing  Involved  is  put  in  the  Accusative  with  ad : 

Magnl  ad  honSrem  nostrum  interest  quam  primum  m6  ad  urbem  venire, 
C,  Fam,,  XVI.  i,  1 ;  it  makes  a  great  difference  touching  our  honour  that 
I  should  come  to  the  city  as  soon  as  possible. 

Occasional  Uses. 

383.  I-  The  Genitive  is  found  occasionally  with  certain  Verbs  of 
Fulness  :  in  classical  Latin  principally  implfire,  complSre,  egSre,  indigfire. 

Pls5  multSs  codicSs  implgvit  earum  r6rum,  C,  Verr.  i.  46,  119  ;  Piso 
filled  many  hooks  full  of  those  things.  Virttis  plOrimae  commentStiOnis 
et  exercitatiSnis  indiget,  Cf.  C,  Fin.,  iii.  15,  50 ;  virtue  stands  in  need 
of  much  (very  much)  study  and  practice. 

Notes.— 1.  Classical  Latin  shows  in  all  cases  the  Abl.  much  more  frequently  than 
the  Gen.,  except  in  the  case  of  indigSre,  where  Cicero  prefers  the  Genitive.  Livy 
likewise  prefers  the  Gen.  with  implSre. 

2.  Ante-classical  and  poetic  are  explore  (Verq.),  abund£re  (Luc),  scatSre 
(LucR.),  saturare  (Plaut.),  obsaturare  (Ter.),  car6re  (Ter.).  CarSre  and  egSre 
have  the  Ace.  occasionally  in  early  Latin. 

3,  Other  Qrecisms  are  labOrum  dficipitur,  H.,  0.,  u.  13,  38  (reading  doubtful). 
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Begnfivit  popnlOrum,  H.,  0.,  m.  30, 12.  Also  mirarl  with  Gen.  In  Vergil  {A.,  XL 
126).  Noteworthy  is  the  occasional  use  of  crCdere  with  Gen.  in  Plautus  ;  so  once 
falU. 

2.  A  Genitive  of  Separation,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Greek,  is  found 
in  a  few  cases  in  the  poets. 

lit  me  omnium  lam  labQrum  levas,  Pl.,  Rud.  247  ;  how  you  relieve  me 
at  last  of  all  my  toils  and  troubles.  Desine  moUium  tandem  quergllfirum, 
H.,  0.,  II.  9, 17 ;  cease  at  last  from  womanish  complainings. 

3.  The  Genitive  in  Exclamations  occurs  in  a  very  few  instances  in 
the  poets.  Cat.,  ix.  5  ;  Prop.,  iv.  (v.)  7,  21  ;  compare  Pl.,  Most.,  912  ; 
LucAN,  II.  45. 

On  the  Genitive  after  comparatives,  see  296,  n.  2. 

ABLATIVE. 

384.  The  Ablative  is  the  Adverbial,  as  the  Genitive  is  the 
Adjective  case.     It  contains  three  elements  : 

A.  Where  ?    B.  Whence  ?    C.  Wherewith  ? 

In  a  literal  sense,  the  Ablative  is  commonly  used  with  prepositions  ; 
in  a  figurative  sense,  it  is  commonly  used  without  prepositions. 

A.  The  Ablative  of  the  Place  Where  appears  in  a  figurative  sense  as 
the  Ablative  of  the  Time  When. 

B.  The  Ablative  of  the  Place  Whence  appears  as  : 

I.  The  Ablative  of  Origin.     2.  The  Ablative  of  Measure. 

C.  The  Ablative  of  the  Thing  Wherewith  appears  in  a  figurative 
sense,  as : 

I.  The  Ablative  of  Manner.  2.  The  Ablative  of  Quality.  3.  The 
Ablative  of  Means. 

Remark. — It  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  with 
absolute  exactness.  So  the  Ablative  of  Cause  may  be  derived  from  any 
of  the  three  fundamental  significations  of  the  case,  which  is  evidently 
a  composite  one. 

To  these  we  add  : 

D.  The  Ablative  of  Cause.     E.  The  Ablative  Absolute. 

I.    The  Literal  Meanings  of  the  Ablative. 

A.    ABLATIVE  OF  THE  PLACE  WHERE. 
AbiatTvus  Locillis. 

385.  The  Ablative  answers  the  question  Where  9  and  takee 
as  a  rule  the  preposition  in. 

In  porta  navigO,  'I'er.,  And.,  480;  lam  sailing  in  harbour.  P<Jiib  in 
HibSrtt  prope  effectus  (erat),  Caes.,  B.C.,i.  62,  3;  the  bridge  over  the 
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Ebro  was  nearly  Jmished.  HistriO  in  scaenS  [est],  Pl.  ,  Poen, ,  20  ;  the 
actor  is  on  the  stage.  Haeret  in  equ5  senex,  (7/.  C,  Dei.^  10,  28  ;  the  old 
man  sticks  to  his  horse. 

Remarks. — i.  Verbs  of  Placing  and  kindred  significations  take  the 
Abl.  with  in,  to  designate  the  result  of  the  motion  :  classical  are  pOnere, 
to  place,  and  compounds  ;  locare,  coUocare,  to  put ;  statuere,  cOnstituere, 
to  set ;  cOnsIdere,  to  settle  ;  deflgere,  to  plant ;  demergere,  to  plunge  ; 
imprimere,  to  press  upon  ;  Insculpere,  to  engrave  (figurative)  ;  Inscrlbere, 
to  write  upon  ;  incldere,  to  carve  upon  ;  includere,  to  shut  into, 

Plato  ratlQnem  in  capite  posuit,  Iram  in  pectore  locavit,  C,  Tusc,  i.  10, 
20  ;  Plato  has  put  reason  in  the  heady  has  placed  anger  in  the  breast. 
(Lucrfitia)  cultrum  in  corde  dgfigit,  L.,  i.  58,  11  ;  Lucretia  plants  a  knife 
in  (thrusts  a  knife  down  into)  her  heart.  PhilosophI  in  ils  librls  ipsis 
quOs  scrlbunt  d5  contemnenda  gloria  sua  nSmina  Inscrlbunt,  C,  Tusc,  i. 
I5>  34  ;  philosophers  write  their  own  names  on  (the  titles  of)  the  very 
hooks  which  they  write  about  contempt  of  glory,  (Foedus)  in  columna 
aSneS  inclsum,  C,  Balb.,  23,  53  ;  a  treaty  cut  upon  a  brazen  column. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  sub : 

P5ne  sub  currU  nimium  propinqui  sOlis  in  terra  domibus  negStfi,  H.,  0., 
I.  22,  21 ;  put  (me)  under  the  chariot  of  the  ail-too  neighboring  sun,  in  a 
la/nd  denied  to  dwellings. 

2.  Verbs  of  Hanging  and  Fastening  take  ex,  ab,  or  d6. 

Cul sp6s  omnis  pendet  ex fortana,  bulc  nihil  potest  esse  certi,  C,  Par.,  11. 
IT  \  to  him  who  has  all  his  hopes  suspended  on  fortune,  nothing  can  be 
certain, 

3.  Here  and  there  in  is  often  rendered  by  per:  C,  Fam.,  i.  7,  6,  per 
prSvinciSs,  here  and  there  in  the  provinces  ;  V.,  ^.,  in.  236. 

Notes.— 1.  In  classical  prose  the  use  of  the  Abl.  without  in  is  confined  to  a  few 
words,  mostly  phraseological.  So  terra,  on  land ;  marl,  by  sea  ;  usually  in  the  phrase 
terrS  marlque  (rarely  in  the  reversed  order),  on  land  and  sea.  In  terrS  is  more 
common  otherwise  than  terrS.  Loc5  and  locis,  especially  when  used  with  adjectives, 
usually  omit  in.  The  same  is  true  of  parte  and  partibos  ;  so  regularly  dextrft 
(parte),  sinistra,  laevS,  etc.,  on  the  right,  on  the  left.  Livy  uses  regiO  like  locus. 
The  tendency,  however,  is  observable  as  early  as  Cicero's  time  to  omit  the  in  when 
an  adjective  is  employed,  even  in  words  other  than  those  given  above  ;  this  tendency 
becomes  more  marked  in  Livy  and  is  very  strong  in  later  Latin.  The  poets  are  free. 
Regard  must  always  be  had  to  389. 

2.  The  Ace.  with  in  after  verbs  of  Placing  is  very  rare  in  classical  prose.  In  early 
Latin  it  is  more  common  ;  so  with  pQnere,  imp5nere,  coUocSre.  The  examples  with 
Ace.  in  classical  Latin  are  principally  with  compounds  of  pOnere,  as  impQnere  (usu- 
ally), rep5nere,  exp9nere.  Collocare  with  in  and  Ace.  in  Caes.,  B.  (?.,  1. 18, 7,  is  not 
In  a  local  sense.    Sometimes  the  Dat.  is  found  with  impSnere. 

3.  With  a  verb  of  Rest  the  motion  antecedent  to  the  rest  is  often  emphasised  by  con- 
Btniing  the  verb  with  in  and  the  Ace.  instead  of  with  in  and  the  Abl.  This  occurs 
most  often  with  esse  and  liabSre,  and  seems  to  have  been  colloquial,  as  it  is  very  rare 
in  classical  prose. 

KninerO  mihl  ir  menten  fait  dla  advenientem  grStifts  agere,  Pl.,  Am.,  i8a 
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Adesse  in  senfftum  iiissit,  C,  Ph.,  v.  7, 19  {Cf.  hue  ades,  come  hither).    Parcere 
victis  in  animum  habSbat,  L.,  xxxiii.  10, 4. 

386.  Names  of  Towns  in  the  Singular  of  the  Third  Declen- 
sion, and  in  the  Plural  of  all  Declensions,  take  the  Ablative 
of  Place  Where  without  in. 

Ut  Romae  c5nsul€s  sic  Carthagine  quotannis  bini  r6g6s  creabantur,  Nep., 
xxin.  7,  4  ;  as  at  Rome  (two)  consuls,  so  in  Carthage  two  kings,  were 
created  yearly.  Talis  (Romae  Fabricius),  qualis  AristidSs  Atbenis,  fuit,  C, 
Off.,  III.  22,  87;  Fabricius  was  Just  such  a  man  at  Rome  as  Aristides 
was  at  Athens. 

Remarks. — i.  Appositions  are  put  in  the  Abl.  commonly  with  in; 
when  the  appositive  has  an  attribute,  the  proper  name  regularly  pre- 
cedes :  Neapoli,  in  celeberrimo  oppido,  C,  Rah,  Post,  y  10,  26;  at  Naples, 
a  populous  town. 

2.  In  the  neighborhood  of,  at,  is  ad  with  Ace,  especially  of  military 
operations:  pugna  ad  Cannas  (better  Canngnsis),  the  battle  at  Cannae; 
p(5ns  ad  Genavam,  Caes.,  E.G.,  i.  7;  the  bridge  at  Geneva. 

Note.— The  Abl.  in  names  of  Towns  of  the  Second  Declension  is  found  once  in  Cae- 
sar {B.  C,  III.  35,  but  the  reading  is  questioned) ;  more  often  in  Vitruvius  and  later 
Latin,  but  in  Greek  words  only.  Apparent  exceptions  in  Caesar  and  Cicero  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  Abl.  of  Separation.    The  poets,  however,  are  free. 

387.  In  citations  from  Books  and  in  Enumerations,  the 
Ablative  of  the  Place  Where  is  used  without  in. 

LibrQ  tertiS,  third  book  ;  versti  decimS,  tenth  verse  ;  alio  locQ,  elsewhere. 

But  in  is  necessary  when  a  passage  in  a  book  and  not  the  whole  book  is 
meant  :  Agricultura  laudatur  in  e5  libro  qui  est  de  tuenda  rS  familiar!,  C, 
Cat,  M.,  17,  59;  agricidture  is  praised  ifi  the  ivork  on  domestic  economy. 

388.  In  designations  of  Place,  with  totus,  cunctus,  wJiole ; 
omnis,  all ;  medius,  middle,  the  Ablative  of  the  Place  Where 
is  generally  used  without  in. 

Menippus,  me5  iudicio,  tota  Asia  disertissimus,  C,  Br.,  91,  315  ;  Menip- 
pus,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  eloquent  man  in  all  Asia  (Minor). 
Battiadgs  semper  tStScantabiturorbe,  Ov.,  Am.,  i.  15,  13;  Battiades  (Cal- 
liraachus)  ivill  always  be  sung  throughout  the  ivorld. 

Remark. — In  is  not  excluded  when  the  idea  is  throughout,  in  which 
case  per  also  may  be  used.  Neg5  in  Sicilia  tota  {throughout  the  whole  of 
Sicily)  ullum  argenteum  vas  fuisse,  etc.,  C,  VeiT.,  iv.  i,  1. 

389.  In  all  such  designations  of  Place  as  may  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  Cause,  Manner,  or  Instrument,  the  ikblative 
is  used  without  a  preposition. 
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TTt  terra  Thermopylarum  angustiae  Graeciam,  ita  marl  fretum  Eurlpi 
claudit,  L.,  XXXI.  23,  12  ;  as  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  bars  Greece  by 
land,  so  the  frith  of  Euripus  by  sea.  Ariovistus  exercitum  castris  conti- 
nuit,  Caes.,  B.O.,  i.  48,  4  ;  Ariovistus  kept  his  army  within  the  camp. 
Egressus  est  nSn  vils  sed  tramitibus,  C,  Ph.,  xiii.  9,  19  ;  he  went  out  not 
by  high  roads  but  by  cross-cuts,  N6mo  Ire  quemquam  publica  proMbet 
via,  Pl.,  Cure,  35  ;  no  man  forbiddeth  {any  one  to)  travel  by  the  public 
road.  Matris  cinergs  RSmain  Tiber!  subvecti  sunt,  Cf.  Suet.,  Cal.,  15; 
his  mother's  ashes  were  brought  up  to  Bome  by  the  Tiher. 

So  recipere  aliquem  tSctQ,  oppido,  portu,  to  receive  a  man  into  one's 
house,  town,  harbour  ;  where,  however,  the  Ace.  within  is  not  excluded : 
gentSs  universae  in  civitatem  sunt  receptae,  C,  Balb.,  13,  31. 

B.    ABLATIVE    OF    THE    PLACE    WHENCE. 
Ablatlvus  Separatlvus. 

390.  I.  The  Ablative  answers  the  question  Whence  ?  and 
takes  as  a  rule  the  prepositions  ex,  out  of,  d6,  from,  ab,  off. 

(Eum)  exturbastl  ex  aedibus  ?  Pl.,  Trin.,  137  ;  did  you  hustle  him  out 
of  the  house  ?  Araneas  dSiciam  de  pariete,  Pl.,  St.,  355  ;  /  will  get  the 
cobwebs  down  from  the  wall,  Alcibiadem  Ath6ni6nsSs  6  civitate  expul6- 
runt,  Cf,  Nep.,  vii.  6,  2  ;  the  Athenians  banished  Alcibiades  from  the 
state,  Decedit  ex  Gallia  RSmam  Naevius,  C,  Quinct.,  4,  16  ;  Naevius 
withdrew  from  Oaul  to  Rome.  Unde  dsigcisti  sive  ex  qu5  loc5,  sive  S 
qu5  loc5  {whether  out  of  or  from  which  place)^  e5  restituas,  C,  Caec, 
30,  88. 

2.  The  prepositions  are  often  omitted  with  Verbs  of  Ab- 
staining, Eemoving,  Relieving,  and  Excluding  ;  so  regularly 
with  domo,  froin  home,  rure,  from  the  country. 

With  Persons  a  preposition  (chiefly  ab)  must  be  used. 

(Verr5s)  omnia  domo  6iu8  abstulit,  C,  Ferr.,  n.  34,  88  ;  Yerres  took 
everything  away  from  his  house.  Ego,  cum  Tnllius  rure  redierit,  mittam 
eum  ad  tg,  C,  Fam.,  v.  20,  9  ;  when  Tullius  returns  from  the  country,  I 
ivill  send  him  to  you. 

Compare  Aligns  manum  abstineant,  Cato,  ^^r.,  5,  1  ;  let  them  keep 
their  hand{s)from  other  people' s  property ,  with  [Alexander]  vix  a  sgmanus 
abstinuit,  C,  Ti/sc,  iv.  37,  79  ;  Alexander  hardly  kept  (could  hardly 
keep)  his  hands  from  himself  {from  laying  hands  on  himself). 

Compare  Lapidibus  optimSs  viros  foro  pellis,  C,  Ear. Res.,  18,  39;  you 
drive  men  of  the  best  classes  from  the  forum  with  stones,  with  Istum 
aemulum  ab  eS  pellitS,  Ter.,  JE'tm.,  215  ;  drive  that  rival  from  her. 

Compare  Omnium  rSrum  nattlrS  cOgnita  llberamur  mortis  mettl,  0., 
Fin.,  I.  19,  63;  by  the  knowledge  of  imiversal  nature  we  get  rid  of  the 
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fmr  of  death,  with  T8  ab  e5  Uber5,  C,  Q.F.,  iii.  i.  3, 9;  /  rid  you  of 
him. 

Compare  Amlcitia  ntUlO  loc5  exclflditur,  C,  Lael.,  6,  22  ;  friendship  is 
shut  out  from  no  place,  with  Ab  ilia  excltldor,  h5o  concltldor,  Cf,  Teb., 
And.,  386;  I  am  shut  out  from  her  (and)  shut  up  here  {to  live  mth  hee). 

Notes.— 1.  In  classical  Latin  the  preposition  is  usually  employed  in  local  relations, 
and  omitted  in  metaphorical  relations  ;  though  there  are  some  exceptions. 

2.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  *he  vast  majority  of  cases  the  separation  is  indicated  by  a 
verb  ;  hence  this  Abl,  is  found  commonly  with  verbs  compounded  with  prepositiona. 
Thus,  classical  Latin  shows  but  few  simple  verbs  with  the  Abl.,  as  follows  :  mOY^TB, 
chiefly  in  general  or  technical  combinations  :  movSre  locO,  SOnSttl,  trlbfl  (Caesar, 
however,  has  no  case) ;  pellere,  in  technical  language  with  civitate,  dom5,  for5, 
patriS,  possessiOnibuS)  suls  sSdibus ;  cSdere  is  found  with  patria,  vltS,  me- 
xnoria,  possessiOne,  Italia;  cadere,  technical  with  causS;  solvere  with  lege 
(iSgibus),  religiOne,  etc.^  somnO;  lev&re  and  llberSre  are  found  chiefly  in  meta- 
phorical combinations,  and  especially  in  Cicero  ;  arcSre  has  peculiarly  ab  with 
metaphorical,  Abl.  with  local  forces.  In  the  case  of  most  of  these  verbs,  the  preposi- 
tion with  the  Abl.  is  also  found. 

8.  Of  compound  verbs  with  the  Abl.,  Cicero  shows  only  86  abdicSre  (principally 
technical),  abesse  (rarely),  abborrSre  (once) ;  abire  (in  technical  uses  =  ss  abdicSre), 
abrumpere  (once),  absolvere,  abstinSre  (iutrans.  without,  trans,  more  often  with, 
preposition),  dSicere  (with  aedllitfite,  etc.),  d6mov5re  (once),  dfipellere,  dCsistere, 
detorbSre ;  fidticere  (rare) ;  efferre  (rare) ;  Sgredl ;  6icere ;  6labl  (rare) ;  emit- 
tere  (Caes.);  Sripere  (rare;  usually  Dat.) ;  gvertere;  excedere;  excltldere; 
ezire  (rare) ;  ezpellere ;  exsolvere ;  exsistere  (rare) ;  exturb&re ;  interclfldere ; 
interdlcere  (alicul  aliquS  r6 ;  also  alicul  aliquid) ;  praecipitare  (Caes.)  ;  prohi- 
bSre;  supersedere. 

Early  Latin  shows  a  few  more  verbs  with  this  construction.  The  poets  are  free  with 
the  Abl.,  and  also  later  prose  writers,  beginning  with  Livy. 

4.  Huxil5,//vm  the  ground^  begins  with  Vergil.  The  preposition  ft  is  found  occa- 
sionally with  domO ;  necessarily  with  a  word  (adjective  or  adverb)  involving  measure- 
ment, as ;  longinquS)  longS,  procul. 

6.  Compounds  with  dl  (dis)  also  take  the  Dative  (in  poetry) : 

Paulum  sepultae  distat  inertiae  «5iata  virttls,  ll.,  a,iv.9,29;  little  doth 
hidden  worth  differ  from  buried  iloth. 

6.  The  Place  Whence  gives  the  Point  of  View  from  which.  In  English  a  different 
translation  is  often  given,  though  not  always  necessarily  :  fi  tergO,  in  the  rear ;  ex 
parte  dextrS,  on  the  right  side ;  ab  oriented  on  the  east ;  S  tantO  spatiO,  at  such  a 
distance ;  ex  fugS,  on  tJie  flight ;  S  r6  frfUnentSriS  labOrfire,  to  be  embarrassed  in 
the  matter  of  provisions. 

3.  The  prepositions  are  also  omitted  with  kindred  Adjec- 
tives. 

Animus  excelsus  omnI  est  liber  ctLrS,  C,  Fin.,  i.  15,  49  ;  a  lofty  mind 
is  free  from  all  care.  (CatS)  omnibus  bOmSnls  vitils  immtlnis,  semper  for- 
ttlnam  in  suS  potestSte  habuit,  Vell.,  ii.  35,  2  ;  Cato,  exempt  from  all 
human  failings,  always  had  fortune  in  his  own  power,  lugurtha  (Ad- 
herbalem)  extorrem  patria  effScit,  S.,  lug.,  14,  11  ;  lugurtha  rendered 
Adherhal  am,  exile  from  Ms  country.  Utrumque  (fraui  et  vis)  homine 
alifinissimum,  C,  Off.,  1. 13, 41. 
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Notes.— 1 .  The  preposition  is  more  usual  in  most  cases.  PfUms  and  immtlnis,  with 
simple  Abl.,  are  poetical  and  post- Augustan.  Expers,  with  Abl.  instead  of  with  Gen., 
belongs  to  early  Latin  and  Sallust.  Rec6ns,  fresh  frmi,  with  Abl.,  belongs  to 
Tacitus. 

2.  Procul,  far  from^  regularly  takes  the  preposition  ab,  except  in  the  poets  and 
later  prose. 

3.  The  Abl.  of  the  Supine  is  early  and  late,  as  Cato,  Agr.^  5  ;  VUicus  prImus  Ctt- 
bitH  surgat,  postrSmus  cubitum  eat.    See  436,  n.  4. 

391.  Names  of  Towns  and  Small  Islands  are  put  in  the 
Ablative  of  the  Place  Whence. 

DgmarStus  fugit  TarquiniSs  CorinthO,  C,  Tusc,  v.  37,  109  ;  Demaratua 
fled  to  Tarquinii  from  Corinth.  Dolabella  D515  proflclscitur,  C,  Verr., 
1. 18,  46  ;  Dolabella  sets  out  from  Delos. 

Remarks. — i.  The  prepositions  ab  (a)  and  ex  (6)  are  sometimes  used 
for  the  sake  of  greater  exactness,  but  rarely  in  model  prose.  So  regu- 
larly ab  with  the  Place  from  which  distance  is  measured  : 

[Aesculapil  templum]  quinque  milibus  passuum  ab  urbe  [EpidaurO]  distat, 
Cf  L.,XLV.  28,  3(403,  N.l). 

When  the  substantives  urbe,  cityy  and  oppidS,  toumy  are  employed,  the 
use  of  the  preposition  is  the  rule,  as  also  when  not  the  town,  but  the 
neighbourhood  is  intended ;  also  always  with  longS.  When  the  Apposi- 
tive  has  an  attribute  the  proper  name  regularly  precedes. 

Aullde,  ex  oppid5  BoeQtiae,  from  AuliSy  a  toum  of  Boeotia,  Ex  Apol- 
lOnia  PontI  urbe,  from  Apollonian  a  city  of  Pontus.  Ex  oppidO  OergoviS, 
Caes.,  B.G.fYU.  4,  2  ;  from  the  town  of  Gergovia. 

Early  Latin  is  free  in  the  use  of  prepositions  ;  and  also  from  Livy 
on  the  usage  seems  to  increase. 

2.  The  Place  Whence  embraces  all  the  local  designations  : 
AgrigentO  ex  Aesculapil  fSn5  whereas  we  should  say,  from  the  temple 

of  Aesculapius  at  Agrigentum.    TTnde  domS  ?  V.,  J..,  vin.  1 14;  from  what 
home  9 

3.  Letters  are  dated  from  rather  than  at  a  place. 

NoTB.-— Names  of  countries  are  but  rarely  used  in  the  Ablative.  Cicero,  Saulust, 
and  LivT  show  no  instance,  Caesar  only  one  {B.  C,  iii.  58,4).  Occasional  examples 
are  found  in  early  Latin  and  in  old  inscriptions  ;  then  in  later  historians,  beginning 
with  Velleius.  The  use  of  prepositions  with  towns  seems  in  general  to  have  been  a 
colloquialism,  Cf.  Suet.,  Aug.,  86.    The  poets  are  free  in  their  usage. 

C.    ABLATIVE    OF   THE   THING   WHEREWITH. 
AbiatTvus  Sociatlvus. 

392.  The  Ablative  of  Attendance  takes  the  preposition 
cum,  toith. 

0«m  febrX  domam  rediit,  C,  Or.,  iii.  2,  6 ;   he  returned  home  toith  a 
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fever,  Catillna  stetit  in  comitiS  cum  t6l5,  Cf.  C,  Cat,,  i.  6, 15  ;  CatiUm 
stood  in  the  place  of  election  with  a  weapon  {on  him).  Cum  baculS  p6ra- 
que  [senex],  Mart.,  iv.  53,  3  ;  an  old  man  with  stick  and  wallet.  Nee  te- 
cum possum  vivere  nee  sine  t5,  Mart.,  xii.  47,  2;  /  cam^'t  live  either  with 
you  or  without  you. 

Remarks. — i.  In  military  phrases,  the  troops  with  which  a  march 
is  made  are  put  in  the  Ablative,  with  or  without  eum ;  generally  with- 
out eum  when  an  adjective  is  used  (Ablative  of  Manner),  with  cum  when 
no  adjective  is  used  (Ablative  of  Attendance).  With  definite  numbers, 
however,  cum  is  regularly  employed. 

Albanl  ingenti  exercitu  in  agrum  Eomanum  impetum  fScSre,  L.,  i.  23,  3  ; 
the  Albans  attacked  the  Roman  territory  with  a  huge  army.  Caesar  cum 
equitibus  DCCCC  in  castra  perv6nit,  Caes.,  B.C.,  i.  41, 1;  Caesar  arrived 
in  camp  ivith  nine  hundred  cavalry. 

2.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  above  is  the  Instrumental  Abla- 
tive : 

Navibus  profectus  est,  C,  Fam.,  xv.  3,  2  ;  he  set  out  hy  ship. 

So  also  with  verbs  which  denote  other  military  actions  : 

Hasdrubal  mediam  aciem  Hispanis  firmat,  L.,  xxiii.  29,4;  Hannibal 
strengthens  the  centre  with  Spanish  troops.  Actum  nihil  est  nisi  PoenQ 
xnllite  portas  frangimus,  Juv.,  x.  155  ;  naught  is  accomplished  unless  we 
break  the  gates  with  the  Panic  soldiery  (as  if  with  a  battering-ram). 

II.  The  Figurative  Meanings  of  the  Ablative. 
A.  The  Place  Where  is  transferred  to  the  Time  When. 

Ablative  of  Time.     AblatTvus  Temporis. 

393.  Time  When  or  Within  Which  is  put  in  the  Ablative. 

Qua  nocte  natus  Alexander  est,  eadem  Dlanae  Ephesiae  templum  dsfia- 
grSvit,  Cf.  C,  N.D.,  n.  27,  69  ;  on  the  same  night  on  which  Alexander 
was  borUy  the  temple  of  Diaria  of  Ephesus  burned  to  the  ground.  SatumI 
Stella  triginta  ferS  annis  cursum  suum  conficit,  C,  i\r.Z).,  11.  20,  52 ;  the 
planet  Saturn  completes  its  period  in  ahout  thirty  years. 

Many  adverbial  forms  of  time  are  really  Locative  Ablatives : 
So  hodiS,  to-day  ;  lieri(e),  yesterday  ;  mane,  in  the  morning. 

Remarks. — i.  Time  Within  Which  may  be  expressed  by  per  and  the 
Accusative  : 

Per  eos  ips58  di6s  quibus  Philippus  in  Achaia  fuit,  Philocl6s  galtum 
CitliaerSnis  transcendit,  L.,  xxxi.  26,  1  ;  during  those  very  days,  while 
Philip  was  in  Achaia,  Philocles  crossed  the  range  of  Cithaeron, 

2.  Time  Within  Which  may  embrace  both  extremities  so  usually 
with  tOtiUy  allf  whoU : 
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Nocte  pluit  tSta,  redeunt  at  mane  ser6na,  V.  (Poet.  Lat.  Min.,  iv.  155 
B)  ;  all  night  (Jupiter)  rains ;  clear  skies  come  hack  in  the  moryiing, 
Cf.CAES.,B.G.,i.26,5. 

So  with  definite  numbers ;  but  rarely,  until  the  post- Augustan 
period  : 

Scrlptum  est  triginta  annis  vixisse  Fanaetium,  posteaquam  illQs  librOs 
edidisset,  C,  Off.,  iii.  2,  8  ;  it  is  ivritten  that  Panaetius  lived  for  thirty 
years  after  he  had  published  those  hooks  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Abl.  of  Difference,  403).  Apud  Pythagoram  dlscipulls  quinque  annls 
tacendum  erat,  Sex.,  jE'.J/.,  52,  10;  in  the  school  of  Pythagoras  the 
disciples  had  to  keep  silence  five  years. 

3.  When  the  Notion  is  Negative,  the  English  Time  For  Which  is  the 
Latin  Within  Which. 

[Roscius]  Romam  multis  annis  non  v6nit,  C,  Rose.  Am.,  27,  74  ;  Ros- 
cius  has  7iot  come  to  Rome  in  (for)  many  years.  Not  always,  however; 
compare  Sex  mgnsis  iam  hlc  n6ni5  habitat,  Pl.,  Most.,  954 ;  no  one  has 
been  living  here  these  six  months. 

4.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  Abl.  of  Time  with  hlc,  this ;  ille,  that: 
Cul  viginti  his  annis  supplicatiS  decrSta  est*?   C,  Ph,,  xiv.  4,  11 ;  to 

whom  during  these  last  twenty  years  has  a  supplication  been  decreed  f 
[Karthaginem]  hoc  biennis  6vert6s,  C,  Rep.,  vi.  11,  11  ;  Carthage  you 
will  overturn  in  the  next  two  years. 

Transferred  to  Gratis  Obllqua,  hie  becomes  ille  (660,  3)  : 
DiodOrus  [responditj  illud  argentum  s@  panels  ilUs  diebus  misisse  Lily- 
baeum,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  18,  39  ;  Diodorus  answered  that  he  had  sent  that 
silver  plate  to  Lilyhaeum  within  a  few  days  {a  few  days  he  fore). 

5.  The  Abl.  of  Time  is  regularly  accompanied  by  an  attribute  in 
classical  Latin,  except  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  common  designations, 
as  aestate,  dig,  hieme,  nocte,  vespere  (vesper!) .  Exceptions  are  rare,  such 
as  comitiis,  luce,  pace,  militia,  and  some  names  of  games. 

394.  The  Ablative  with  the  preposition  in  is  used  of  points 
within  a  period  of  time,  or  of  the  character  of  the  time. 

Bis  in  die,  twice  a  day ;  in  pueritia,  in  hoyhood ;  in  adulSscentia,  in 
youth. 

Nulls  mods  mih!  placuit  bis  in  diS  saturum  fieri,  C,  Tusc,  v.  35,  100  ; 
it  did  not  suit  me  in  any  way  to  eat  my  fill  twice  a  day.  F6cl  ego  istaeo 
itidem  in  adulSscentia,  Pl.,  ^.,  410  ;  I  did  those  things  too  in  my  youth. 

Remark. — The  use  or  omission  of  in  sometimes  changes  the  meaning. 
So  bells  Persies,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  ;  but  in  bellS,  in  war 
times ;  in  pace,  in  peace  times.  Phraseological  is  in  tempore,  more  fre- 
quent than  tempore,  at  the  right  time.  But  in  illS  tempore  means  in 
those  circumstances^  at  that  crisis.  At  present,  for  the  present,  is 
always  in  praesentia  or  in  praesenti  (rare). 
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Notes.— 1.  Classical  Latin  confines  the  use  of  in  to  designationfl  of  Time  of  Life 
(though  here,  when  an  adjective  is  employed,  in  is  usually  omitted)  and  to  the  periods 
of  time.  Later  in  is  used  much  more  extensively.  With  numerals  in  is  the  rule.  Cato 
and  the  poets  have  sometimes  bis  di6,  as  di6s  =  tinus  di6s, 

2.  D6,  /rom,  is  also  used  in  designations  of  time  :  principally  in  the  phrase  d6  di6, 
d6  nocte.  Ut  iugulent  hominem  surgunt  d6  nocte  latronSs,  H.,  A>.,  i.  2, 32 ;  to 
kill  a  man^  highwaymen  rise  by  night,  i.  e.,  ivhile  it  is  yet  night. 

Inter,  between:  Quae  prandia  inter  continuom  perdidi  triennium,  Pl.,  St.^ 
213  ;  what  luncheons  I  have  lost  during  three  years  together. 

IntrS,  within:  Subggit  solus  intra  viginti  di6s,  Pl.,  Cwrc.,448 ;  he  quelled 
them  all  alone  in  less  than  twenty  days. 

On  per,  through,  see  336,  r.  2. 

Cum,  with^  is  found  occasionally  in  phrases,  as  cum  prImS  luce,  with  daybreak* 

B.  The  Place  Whence  is  transferred  : 

I.  To  Origin.         2.  To  Respect  or  Specification. 

I.    Ablative  of  Origin. 

395.  Participles  which  signify  Birth  take  the  Ablative  of 
Origin  ;  sometimes  with  the  prepositions  ex  and  d6. 

Amplissima  familia  nati  adul6scent6s,  Caes.,  E.G.,  vii.  37,  1;  you7ig 
men  horn  of  a  great  house.  Numae  Pompilii  rggis  nepos,  filia  ortus,  Ancus 
M&rcius  erat,  L.,  i.  32,  1;  King  Numa  Pompiliiis's  grandson^  a  daugh- 
ter's issue,  was  Ancus  Marcius.  Maecenas  atavis  6dite  rggibus,  H.,  0.,  i. 
I,  1;  Maecenas^  offshoot  of  great-grandsire  kings.  DIs  genite  et  geni- 
ttlre  deOs,  V.,  ^.,  ix.  639  ;  begotten  of  gods,  and  destined  to  beget  gods  I 
Sate  sanguine  divum!  V.,  A.,  vi.  125  ;  seed  of  blood  divine  !  Ex  m6 
atque  ex  hoc  natus  es,  Ter.,  Heaut.,  1030  ;  you  are  his  son  and  mine, 
OdSrunt  natOs  d6  paelice,  Juv.,vi.  627;  they  hate  the  offspring  of  the 
concubine. 

Ab,  and  occasionally  ex,  are  employed  of  remote  progenitors  : 
Plerlque  Belgae  sunt  orti  ab  Germanis,  Cf  Caes.,  E.G.,  11.  4,  1;  Eel' 
gians  are  mostly  of  German  descerit,    Oriundi  ex  Etrtiscls,  Cf.  L.,  11.  9, 1 ; 
of  Utruscan  origin. 

Notes.— 1.  The  principal  participles  thus  used  are  nStus,  prSgnStus,  oriundUB  ; 
ortus,  genitus,  and  satus  begin  in  prose  with  Livy  ;  Sdltus  and  crStus  are  poetic  ; 
prQcrefitus  is  late.    Cicero  uses  oriundus  but  once  ;  it  denotes  remote  origin. 

2.  With  names  of  Places  the  preposition  is  the  rule  (362,  n.2)  ;  but  there  are  a  few 
exceptions  in  early  Latin  and  in  Cicero,  and  a  couple  of  examples  in  Caesar.  Later 
the  simple  Abl.  disappears.    The  Abl.  was  the  rule  with  names  of  Tribes. 

Periphanfis  EbodQ  mercator,  Pl.,  Asin.,  499.  Magius  CremOna,  Caes.,  B.C., 
I.  24,  4.    Q.  VerrfiS  R5milia,  C,  Verr.,  i.  8, 23  ;  Q.  Vcrres  of  the  Romilian  tribe. 

3.  With  finite  verbs  denoting  Origin,  the  preposition  is  regular,  except  occasionally 
with  nSscI. 

4.  The  Ablative  of  Agent  properly  belongs  here.  But  for  convenience  of  contrast  it 
le  treated  under  401. 

896.  The  Ablative  of  Material  takes  ex  in  classical  Latiiu 
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Ex  animO  oOnstfimus  et  oorpore,  Gf,  C,  Fin.,  iv.  8,  19  ;  we  consist  of 
mind  and  tody. 

Statua  ex  aurS,  ex  aere,  facta,  a  statue  made  of  gold,  of  bronze.  Often 
an  adjective  is  used  :  aureus,  golden;  Ugneus,  wooden. 

N0TB8.— 1.  After  Cicero  cOnstSre  is  used  more  of  ten  witk  the  Abl. ;  cOnsistero 
(with  the  Abl.)  is  poetical.  ContinSrl,  to  be  contained  in^  I.e.,  almost  "  to  consist  o/^'* 
takes  the  Abl.  ouly,  but  with  a  diflferent  conception. 

Mediclna  tOta  cOnstat  experlmentis,  Quint.,  n.  17, 9 ;  all  medicine  is  made  up 
qf  experiments  {is  empirical. 

2.  With  fieri  the  previous  state  is  indicated  by  dS  as  well  as  by  ex. 

D5  templ5  carcerem  fieri!  C, PA., v. 7, 18;  from  a  temple  to  become  a  Jail. 
FiSs  d6  rhStore  cQnsul,  Juv.,  vii.  197 ;  from  (having  been)  rhetorician  you  will 
become  consul.    Ex  5rat9re  arStor  factus,  C,  Fh.,  iii.  9, 22  (206,  r.  2). 

3.  Otherwibe  the  simple  Ablative  of  Material  is  poetic  or  late : 
MS  vers  caelStus  ferrO,  V.,  -4.,  viii.  700 ;  Mars  carven  of  iron. 
MeliOre  lutO  finxit,  Juv.,  xiv.  35 ;  he  fashioned  it  of  better  clay, 

2.    Ablative  of  Respect. 

897.  The  Ablative  of  Kespect  or  Specification  gives  the 
Point  From  Which  a  thing  is  measured  or  treated,  and  is 
put  in  answer  to  the  questions  From  What  Point  of  View  ? 
According  to  What  ?    By  What  ?    In  Kespect  of  What  ? 

Piscrlptus  populus  c6nsfl,  Ordinibus,  aetStibus,  C,  Leg.,  in.  ig,  44  ;  a 
people  drawn  off  according  to  income,  rank,  (and)  age,  Ennius  ingeniO 
m&ximus,  arte  rudis,  Ov.,  TV.,  11.  424  ;  Ennius  in  genius  great,  in  art 
unskilled.  AnimS  IgnfivuB,  procfix  5re,  Tag.,  H.,  ii.  23, 18  ;  coward  of 
80ul,  saucy  of  tongue. 

Noteworthy  are  the  phrases  :  crine  ruber,  red-haired ;  oaptus  oculls 
(literally,  caught  in  the  eyes),  blind ;  oaptus  xnente,  insane  ;  mefi  sen- 
tentiS,  according  to  my  opinion ;  iflre,  by  right ;  J'jfe,  by  law,  etc. ;  and 
the  Supines  in  -11  (436). 

Notes.— 1.  Prepositions  are  also  used,  which  serve  to  show  the  conception  : 

(Gaesaris)  adventus  ex  colOre  vestlttls  cGgnitus,  tf.  Caes., e.g.,  vii.  88, 1 ; 
the  arrival  of  Caesar  was  known  by  the  color  of  his  clothing.  D6  gesttl  intellegQ 
quid  respondeSs,  C,  Vat.,  15, 35  ;  I  understand  by  your  gesture  what  answer  you  are 
giving.  Ab  animO  aeger  ful,  Pl.,  Ep.,  129 ;  at  heart  I  was  sick.  OtiOsum  ab 
animQ,  Ter.,  Ph.,  340  ;  easy  in  mind. 

Similarly  ex  l6ge,  according  to  law  ;  ex  pactO,  according  to  agreement ;  ex  (d5) 
m5re,  according  to  custom ;  ex  animl  sententifi)  according  to  {my)  hearVs  desire ; 
ex  tistl,  useful. 

2.  A  special  category  is  formed  by  words  indicating  eminence  or  superiority ;  so  ex- 
cellere,  antecenere,  praestfire,  superfire,  vincere ;  and  the  adjectives :  InsIgniS) 
iilHstris,  dignus ;  exceUens,  praecellens.  Praecellere  is  found  hi  early  and  late 
Latin,  while  dlgnfirl  is  poetic  and  post-Augustan. 

MSxiine populuB  ROmSnus  animl  mfignittldine  exoelliti  C,  Of.^i,  18, 61 ;  Uu 
Roman  people  excel  most  in  loftiness  of  mind. 

On  dXgnus  with  Gen.,  see  374,  m.  la 
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A  curIou8  usage  is  that  of  decSrus  and  decSre,  with  Abl.,  In  Pl.,  M.  G.,  619;  As^n.,s^^. 
3.  The  origin  of  these  constructions  is  still  undetermined.     They  may  be  deduced 
also  from  the  Instrumental  side  of  the  Abl.,  or  from  the  Locative  side. 

398.  The  Ablative  of  Respect  is  used  with  the  Compara- 
tive instead  of  quam,  tha7i,  with  the  Nominative  or  Accusa- 
tive ;  but  in  the  classical  language  mainly  after  a  negative, 
or  its  equivalent.     {Abldtlvus  Compardtionis,) 

Tunica  propior  palliSst,  Pl.,  Trin.^  11 54  ;  the  shirt  is  nearer  than  the 
cloak.  Nihil  est  virtute  amabilius,  C,  ZaeZ.,  8,  28  ;  nothing  is  more 
attractive  than  virtue.  Quid  est  in  liomine  rati5ne  divlniusi  C,  Leg,y  i. 
7,  22  ;  what  is  there  in  man  more  godlike  than  reason  9 

So  also  after  adverbs,  but  not  so  freely  in  prose  : 

Lacrima  nihil  citius  arSscit,  C,  Inv.^  i.  56, 109  ;  nothing  dries  more 
quickly  than  a  tear,  N6m6  est  qui  tibl  sapientius  suadgre  possit  t6  ipsO, 
C,  Fam,,  II.  7, 1  ;  there  is  no  one  who  can  give  you  wiser  advice  than 
you  yourself.  Fulcrum  Srnatum  turpSs  m5r6s  p6ius  caen5  conlinunt,  Pl., 
Most.,  291  ;  foul  behavior  doth  bedraggle  fine  apparel  ivorse  them  mud. 

Remark. — When  the  word  giving  the  point  of  view  is  a  relative,  the 
Abl.  must  be  used.     See  296,  r.  2. 

Fhldiae  simulacrls  quibus  nihil  in  1110  genere  perfectius  vidSmus,  cOgitSre 
tamen  possumus  pulcliri5ra,  C,  Or.,  2,  8  ;  the  statues  of  Pheidias,  than 
which  we  see  nothing  more  perfect  in  their  kind,  still  leave  room  for  us 
to  imagine  those  that  are  more  beautiful. 

Notes.— 1.  The  comparative  is  also  employed  with  the  Abl.  of  certain  abstract 
Bubstantives  and  adjectives  used  as  substantives  ;  so  opIni3ne,  sp6,  ezspectatiOne  ; 
aequo,  iustO,  solito,  and  the  like,  all  post-Ciceronian  except  aequo,  opIniOne. 

(Consul)  s5rius  spS  (=quam  sp6s  fuerat)  KOmam  v6nit,  L.,  xxvi.  26,4;  the 
consul  came  to  Rome  later  than  was  hoped.  SolitO  citatior  amnis,  L.,  xxiii.  19, 11; 
the  river  running  faster  than  usual. 

2.  Aequo  and  adaequO  are  found  once  each  in  Plautus  with  the  Abl.;  and  then 
not  till  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny. 

3.  For  other  details,  see  296  and  644. 

C.    ABLATIVE    OF    THE    THING    WHEREWITH, 

AblatTvus  SociStTvus.    Ablative  of  Attendance, 

1 .  Ablative  of  Manner. 

399.  The  Ablative  of  Manner  answers  the  question  How  ? 
and  is  used  with  the  Preposition  cum  when  it  has  no  Adjec- 
tive ;  with  or  without  cum  when  it  has  an  Adjective  or  its 
equivalent.     {Abldtlvus  Modi,) 

[StellaeJ  circulOs  suOs  orbOsque  cOnflciunt  celeritSte  mlrSbill)  C,  Rep,,  vi. 
15, 15  J  the  stars  complete  their  orbits  with  wonderful  smftneaa,     VOi 
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(Jr5  ut  attentS  bonSque  cum  veniS  verba  mea  audiatis,  C,  Rose.  Am.,  4,  9  ; 
I  beg  you  to  hear  my  tvords  attentively  and  with  kind  indulgence. 
Beats  vivere,  boneste,  id  est  cum  virttite,  vivere,  C,  -Fm.,  iii.  8,  29  ;  to 
live  happily  is  to  live  honestly,  that  is,  virtuously. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Bimple  Abl.  without  an  attribute  is  confined  to  a  few  substantives, 
which  have  acquired  adverbial  force  ;  early  Latin  shows  astti,  curriculo,  dolo,  ergO, 
gratils  and  ingratiis,  ioculo,  merits,  numerQ,  optato,  5rdine,  sortito,  volun- 
tfite,  vulgQ.  Terence  adds  :  vl,  iure,  initiria.  Classical  Latin  shows  some  of 
these,  also  rati5ne,  ratiSne  et  via,  moribus,  consu6tudine,  silentiQ,  casti,  I6ge, 
fraude,  vitiO,  sacramentO  (beginning  with  Livy),  and  a  few  others.  Sometimes  the 
idea  of  Specification  is  prominent,  as  in  l6ge,  iure  (397) ;  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Manner  and  the  Instrument :  vl,  violently  and  by  violence  ;  vl  et 
armis,  by  fmxe  of  arms ;  pedibus,  afoot ;  navibus,  by  ship.  Notice,  also,  the  use  of 
per,  through,  with  the  Accusative  :  per  vim,  by  violence  ,•  per  litteras,  by  letter. 

2.  The  post-Ciceronian  Latin  extends  the  use  of  the  Abl.  without  an  attribute. 

3.  The  phrases  sub  condicione,  sub  I6ge,  etc.^  begin  with  Liyy. 

2.  Ablative  of  Quality. 

(Descriptive  Ablative.) 

400.  The  Ablative  of  Quality  has  no  Preposition,  and  al- 
ways takes  an  Adjective  or  an  equivalent. 

[Hannibalis]  nomen  erat  magna  apud  omn6s  gloria,  C,  Or.,  11.  i8,  75  ; 
the  name  of  Hannibal  was  glorious  in  the  esteem  of  all  the  world, 
(Aggsilaus)  statura  fuit  humili,  Nep.,  xvn.  8, 1 ;  Agesildus  was  (a  man) 
of  low  stature.  lata  turpiculS  puella  nasS,  Cat.,  41,  3  ;  that  girl  of  yours 
with  the  ugly  nose.  Clavl  ferrel  digiti  pollicis  crassitUdine,  Cf  Caes., 
B,0.,  iiL  13,  4 ;  iron  nails  of  the  thickness  of  your  thumb. 

Remarks. — i.  External  and  transient  qualities  are  put  by  prefer- 
ence in  the  Ablative ;  Measure,  Number,  Time,  and  Space  are  put  in 
the  Genitive  only  ;  parts  of  the  body  in  the  Ablative  only.  Otherwise 
there  is  often  no  difference. 

2.  Of  unnatural  productions  cum  may  be  used  :  Sgnus  cum  suillO 
3apite,  L.,  xxxi.  12,  7 ;  a  lamb  with  a  swine^s  head. 

3.  Ablative  of  Means. 

401.  The  Means  or  Instrument  is  put  in  the  Ablative 
without  a  Preposition. 

The  Agent  or  Doer  is  put  in  the  Ablative  with  the  Prepo- 
sition ab  (a).  The  Person  Through  Whom  is  put  in  the 
Accusative  with  per. 

Xerxss  certior  factus  est,  (  ''  ""^^^^  X""  '^'''''^'' 
Xerxes  was  informed,  ]  ^'  «  ^^^^^  *2/  a  messenger 

\  3.  per  nfLntium,  by  means  of  a  messenger. 
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Qui  sunt  hominSS)  S  qtdbns  ille  86  lapidibus  adpetlttmi)  etiam  perctisstun 
esse  dixit  1  C,  Dom.,  5,  13  ;  who  are  the  men  by  whom  he  said  he  had  been 
thrown  at  with  stones,  and  even  hit  ?  Vulg5  occldebantur  %  Per  quCs 
et  S  quibus  1  C,  Rose,  Am,,  29,  80 ;  were  they  cut  down  openly  ?  Tlirough 
whose  instrumentality  and  by  whose  agency  ?  Nee  bene  prOmeritIs  capi- 
tar  neque  tangitur  Ira,  Lucr.,  ii.  651  (227,  n.  4).  Ipse  docet  quid  agam: 
lEs  est  et  ab  hoste  doc6rI,  Ov.,  M,,  iv.  428  (219).  Discite  sanari  per  quern 
didicistis  amSre,  Ov.,  Rem.  Am.,  43;  learn  to  be  healed  by  means  of  (him 
by)  whom  you  learned  to  love. 

Remarks. — i.  When  the  Instrument  is  personified  and  regarded  as 
an  Agent,  or  the  Agent  is  regarded  as  an  Instrument,  the  constructions 
are  reversed ;  when  an  adjective  is  used,  the  construction  may  be 
doubtful;  see  354,  n.  i,  and  214,  r.  2. 

So  iacent  suls  tSstibus,  C,  Jft'Z.,  18,  47 ;  they  are  cast  by  their  own 
tvitnesses  ;  or,  they  are  cast,  their  own  men  being  witnesses. 

2.  A  quality,  when  personified,  has  the  construction  of  the  person. 
So  dSserl  S  mente,  S  sp6. 

YObls  animus  ab  IgnSvia  atque  s5cordia  conruptus  [est],  S.,  lug.^  31,  2; 
you  have  had  your  toul{s)  debauched  by  sloth  and  indifference. 

Notes.— 1.  The  number  of  verbs  construed  with  this  Abl.  is  very  large  and  com- 
prises several  categories  ;  so  verbs  of  Clothing  and  Providing,  Adorning  and  Endow- 
ing, Training  (grudire  also  takes  in ;  others  take  Ace,  see  339),  Living  and  Nour- 
ishing, etc. 

2.  Of  special  importance  are  assu6sc5,  assuSfaciS,  assuStus;  (Catilina)  see- 
lerum  exercitatiSne  assu6factus,  C,  Cat.,  n.  5, 9.  The  Dat.  is  found  first  in  Livy 
in  prose.    Ad  with  the  Ace.  is  also  classical. 

3.  Afficere,  to  treat,  with  the  Ablative,  is  a  favorite  turn  ;  see  the  Lexicons. 

4.  Verbs  of  sacrificing,  such  as  sacrificare,  sacrum  facere,  divinam  rem  facere, 
facere  and  fieri  (mostly  poetical),  immolSre,  litSre  (poetical),  have  the  Abl.  of  Means. 
But  immolSre  usually  has  Ace.  and  Dat.,  and  so  the  others  occasionally,  except 
facere. 

QuInquSginta  caprls  sacrificavSrunt,  L.,xiv.  16,6;  t?iey  sacrificed  ffty  she- 
goats. 

6.  Here  belong  also  verbs  like  pluere,  Stidare  (not  classic),  stillare  (not  classic), 
fluere,  mSnSre,  and  the  like :  sanguine  pluisse,  L.,  xxiv.  10, 7.  The  Ace.  is  also 
common. 

6.  'Sltor^  I  stay  myself,  ia  construed  with  the  Abl.;  occasionally  with  in.  FidO, 
eOnfldO,  I  trust,  rely  on,  have  the  Abl. ;  but  with  persons  the  Dat.,  sometimes  also  with 
things.  On  the  other  hand,  dlffldO,  /  distrust,  always  has  the  Dat.  in  classical  Latin, 
but  Tacitus  shows  Abl.,  and  so  do  other  later  writers.  Stare,  to  abide  by,  usually 
has  the  Abl.,  but  occasionally  in ;  manSre  has  usually  in ;  the  Abl.  is  poetical.  Acqui- 
tecere,  to  acquiesce  in,  with  Abl.  is  rare.  Frfitus,  supported,  takes  the  Abl.  regularly; 
LiVY  alone  uses  the  Dative.  Contentus,  satisfied  with  (by),  is  used  only  of  one's  own 
possessions  (r6bus,  forttina,  etc.),  aixl  has  the  Ablative. 

Saltis  omnium  nOn  vfiritate  sOlum  sed  etiam  fama  nititur,  Cf.  C,  Q.F.,  i.  ii. 
1,2',  the  welfare  of  oil  rests  not  on  truth  alone,  hut  also  on  repute.  Eius  iudiciO  stSre 
nOlim,  C,  Tusc,  11.  a6,  63  ;  I shxmld  not  like  to  abide  by  his  judgment. 

7.  A  remnant  of  the  old  usage  is  found  with  fl5,  faciQ,  and  esse : 

Quid  fecisti  scIpiOne  1  Pl.,  Cas.,  975  ;  what  have  you  done  with  the  wand  f  Quid 
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•'ne  flet  t  Pl.,  Most,  xt66  ;  what  wUl  become  of  mef  Quid  t6  fntllnmiBtl  Tbr., 
i^A.,  137  ;  lohai  is  to  become  of  yoti  ?  Quid  hOc  homine  faciSs  \  C,  Verr.,  n.  16, 39 ; 
hxm  will  you  dispose  of  this  manf  Quid  hulc  homini  facias  \  C,  Caecin.,  n,  30 ; 
what  will  yon  do  lo  this  man  ?  Quid  dS  nObIs  futtirum  [est]  1  C,  Fam.,  ix.  17, 1 ; 
what  is  to  happen  in  our  case? 

The  use  of  the  Dative  is  rare,  and  still  more  rare  the  use  of  d6. 

The  construction  is  colloquial,  and  never  found  in  Caesar  and  Tacitus  ;  it  is 
always  in  an  interrogative  sentence,  except  in  Cato  and  Ovid. 

4.    Ablative  of  Standard.    AblatTvus  Mensurae. 

402.  The  Standard  of  Measure  is  put  in  the  Ablative  with 

verbs  of  Measurement  and  Judgment. 

Benevolentiam  nSn  ardSre  amOris  sed  stabilitate  ifldic6mus,  C,  Off.,  i. 
15,  47  ;  good  will  we  are  to  judge  not  by  ardour  hut  hy  steadfastness. 
Magnos  homings  virtUte  mgtlmur,  nSn  fortHnS,  Nep.,  xviii.  i,\\  we  meas- 
ure great  men  hy  worth,  not  hy  fortune.  Sonis  homings  ut  aera  tinnlttl 
dlgnOscimus,  Quint.,  xi.  3,31  ;  we  distinguish  men  hy  sound,  as  coppei^s 
by  ring. 

Remarks. — i.  It  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  the  Measure  from  the 
Respect  (see  397). 

2.  Ex  with  the  Abl.  is  frequently  found  with  these  verbs  ;  so  regu- 
larly with  aestimare,  existimare,  spectare,  in  the  sense  of  judge,  value. 

DIcendum  erit  nSn  esse  ex  forttina  fidem  ponderandam,  C,  Part. Or.,  34, 
117;  the  plea  ivill  have  to  he  made  that  faith  is  not  to  he  weighed  by 
fortune.  Sic  est  vulgus :  ex  vSritate  pauca,  ex  opIniSne  multa  aestimat,  C, 
Rose.  Com.,  10,  29  ;  this  is  the  way  of  the  rabble  :  they  value  few  things 
by  {the  standard  of)  truth,  many  hy  {the  standard  of)  opinion. 

403.  Measure  of  DifEerence  is  put  in  the  Ablative. 

851  multls  partibus  maior  (est)  quam  terra  Universa,  C,  N.D.,  11.  36,  92; 
the  sun  is  many  parts  larger  than  the  whole  earth.  (Via)  alterO  tant9 
longi5rem  habSbat  anfractum,  Nep.,  xviii.  8,  5;  the  road  had  a  bend  {that 
made  it)  longer  hy  as  much  again,  as  long  again,  QuInquiSns  tantO  am- 
plius  VerrCs,  quam  licitum  est,  civitatibus  imperavit,  Cf.  C,  Verr.,  in.  97, 
225 ;  Verres  levied  on  the  various  cities  five  times  more  thaii  was  allowed 
by  law.  Turrgs  dgnis  pedibus  quam  mtirus  altiSrgs  sunt,  Curt.,  v.  i,  26 ;  the 
towers  are  (by)  ten  feet  higher  them  the  wall.  TantS  est  accHsSre  quam 
dgfendere,  quanto  facere  quam  sanSre  vulnera,  facilius,  Quint.,  v.  13,  3;  it 
is  as  much  easier  to  accuse  tha/n  to  defend,  as  it  is  easier  to  inflict  wounds 
than  to  heal  them.  Perfer  et  obdura  :  multQ  graviOra  tulisti,  Ov.,  Tr.,  v. 
11,7;  endure  to  the  end  and  be  firm  :  you  have  borne  much  more  grievous 
burdens. 

Notes.— 1.  This  rule  applies  to  verbs  involving  difference  (such  as  abesse,  distfire, 
mfiUe,  praestare,  exceUere,  etc.),  as  well  as  to  comparatives,  with  which  must  be 
leckoned  Infra,  suprS,  ultrfi. 
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[AesculSpil  templumj  quinque  mllibus  passuum  ab  urbe  [EpidaurO]  distat, 
C(f.  L.,  XLV.  28,  3  ;  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  is  Jive  miles  from  the  city  ofEpidaurus. 

2.  The  Ace.  is  sometimes  employed  (see  335) ;  especially  with  neuter  adjectives  mul- 
turn,  tantum,  etc.^  but  this  is  not  common  except  with  verbs. 

3.  The  Plautine  Abl.  nimiQ,  with  the  comparative,  is  not  classical  (compare  [C], 
Att.,  X.  8  A,  1),  but  reappears  in  Livy.  Aliter  with  this  Abl.  is  very  rare  and  is  not  clas- 
eical.  So  also  the  Abl.  with  the  positive,  of  which  a  few  examples  are  cited  from  early 
Latin,  as  Ter.,  Heaut.^  205. 

4.  («)  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  use  of  the  AbL  of  Measure  with  ante,  before^ 
and  post,  after: 

Paucis  ante  diSbus,  Faucis  diebus  ante,  afeiu  days  before. 
Panels  post  diSbus,  Paucis  diSbus  post,  a  few  days  after,  afterward, 
DuSbus  annis  postquam  R5ma  condita  est,  two  years  after  Rome  was  founded. 
Paulo  post  Troiam  captam,  a  little  while  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
The  Ace.  can  also  be  employed :  post  paucQs  annos,  after  a  few  years ;  ante  paucQs 
anndS,  a  few  years  before  ;  and  the  ordinal  as  well  as  the  cardinal  numbers  (but  only 
when  quam  follows) :  two  hundred  years  after{ward)  may  be  : 

Ducentis  annis  post      or      DucentSsimO  ann5  post. 
Post  ducentds  annOs      or      Post  ducentSsimum  annum. 

{b)  Ante  and  post  do  not  precede  the  Abl.  in  classical  Latin  except  with  aliquantO 
(rare)  and  paul6.  Ante  and  post,  with  the  Ace.  followed  by  quam,  instead  of  ante- 
quam  and  postquam  with  the  Abl.,  belong  prefiminently  to  post-classical  Latin ; 
classical  examples  are  rare.    Cicero  never  has  ante. 

(c)  Ante  h5s  sex  mSnsSs,  six  months  ago  (compare  393,  r.  4)  more  frequently 
abhinc  sex  mCnsCs  (336,  r.  3) ;  abMnc  sex  mSnsibus,  means  six  months  before. 

(d)  With  a  relative  sentence  the  Abl.  of  the  relative  may  be  used  alone,  instead  of 
ante  (post)  quam : 

Mors  KOscii  quadriduQ  qu5  is  occlsus  est,  CbrysogonO  ntintifitur,  C,  Bosc. 
Am.,  37, 105 ;  the  death  of  Rosdus  wa^  announced  to  Chr-ysogonus  four  days  after  he 
was  killed  (in  the  course  of  the  four  days  within  which  he  was  killed).    See  393. 

(e)  Hence  is  ad  :  ad  sex  mSnsSs,  six  months  hence. 

(/)  Do  not  confuse  the  Ace.  with  ante  and  post  with  the  Ace.  of  Duration  of  Time. 

5.    Ablative  of  Price. 

404.  Definite  Price  is  put  in  the  Ablative. 

Erlphyla  aurO  virl  vltam  v6ndidit,  C,  Inv.,  i.  50,  94;  Eriphyle  sold  her 
husband's  life  for  gold,  VigintI  talentis  tinam  CratiSnem  IsocratSs  v6n- 
didit,  Plin.,  N.H.,  vii.  31,  110;  Isocrates  sold  one  speech  for  twenty  taU 
ents.  Emit  morte  immortalitatem,  Quint.,  ix.  3,  71 ;  he  purchased  death" 
lessness  with  death,  Argentum  accSpI,  dQte  imperium  v6ndidl,  Pl.,  Asin.^ 
87 ;  the  cash  I  took,  (and)  for  a  dowry  sold  my  sway. 

Notes.— 1.  MQtSre,  to  exchange,  is  sometimes  Give,  sometimes  Get;  sometimes 
Sell,  sometimes  Buy.    The  latter  use  is  confined  to  poetry  and  later  prose. 

N6m$  nisi  victor  pace  bellum  mUtavit,  S.,  C,  58, 15  :  no  one  unless  victorious 
(ever)  exchanged  war  for  peace.  Misera  pax  vel  beUO  bene  mfltStur,  Cf  Tac, 
Ann.,  III.  44, 10  ;  a  ivretched  peace  is  well  exchanged  even  for  war. 

But  ctir  valle  permStem  Sablna  divitias  operosiorgs  %  H.,  (9.,  iii.  x,  47 ;  why 
should  /exchange  my  Sabine  vale  for  riches  sure  to  breed  (me)  greater  trouble  ? 

2.  So  vSnalis,  vilis,  cheap ;  earns,  dear,  NOn,  edepol,  minis  trecentis  cSrastj 
Pl.,  Pers.,  668  ;  she  is  not  dear,  fore  George,  at  three  hwidred  minae. 

3.  For  Genitive  of  Price,  see  379. 
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6.    Ablative  with  Verbs  of  Plenty  and  Want. 

405.  Verbs  of  Depriving  and  Filling,  of  Plenty  and  Want, 
take  the  Ablative. 

[DSmocritus]  dlcitur  oculls  s8  prlvSsse,  C,  Fin.,  v.  29,  87;  Democritus 
is  said  to  have  deprived  himself  of  his  eyes.  Deus  bonis  omnibus  expl6vit 
mundum,  Cf,  C,  Univ.,  3,  9;  God  has  filled  the  universe  with  all  bless- 
ings. Capua  fortissimorum  virSrum  multittidine  redundat,  C. ,  Pis. ,  1 1,  25 ; 
Capua  is  full  to  overflowing  with  a  multitude  of  gallant  gentlemen.  Non 
caret  effectu  quod  volu6re  duo,  Ov.,  Am.,  11.  3,  16;  what  two  have  resolved 
on  7iever  lacks  execution.  Quo  maior  est  in  [animis]  praestantia,  eo  maiore 
indigent  dlligentia,  C,  Tusc,  iv.  27,  58. 

Notes.— 1.  Verbs  of  Depriving  are  commonly  referred  to  the  Ablative  of  Separation, 
rather  than  to  the  Instrumental  Ablative,  and  are  put  here  for  convenience  of  contrast. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  classic  tongues  the  construction  of  opposites  is 
identical. 

2.  £ge5  and  (more  frequently)  indigeO  also  take  the  Genitive  : 

Non  tarn  artis  indigent  quam  laboris,  C,  Or.,  i.  34, 156  ;  they  are  not  so  much 
in  need  of  skill  as  of  industry.    So  implSri,  V.,  A.,  i.  214. 

3.  Adjectives  of  Plenty  and  Want  take  the  Gen.,  but  some  of  them  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  verb  (374,  n.  1).  So  onustus,  orbus,  have  Abl.  more  often  than  Gen.; 
indigUS,  egSnus,  and  inops  have  the  Gen.  more  commonly.  Plgnus  has  usually 
the  Gen.;  the  Abl.  in  increasing  proportion  from  Lucretius  on.?  FrequSns  and  va- 
lidus  do  not  take  the  Gen.  until  the  post- Augustan  period.    See  374. 

Asellus  onustus  aur5,  C.,  Att.,  1. 16, 12;  a  donkey  laden  with  gold.  PoUicitls 
dives  quilibet  esse  potest,  Ov.,^.^4.,  1.444  ;  o^nyhody  can  he  rich  in  promises. 
Amor  et  melle  et  felle  est  fScundissimus,  Pl.,  Cist.,  67 ;  love  is  {very)  fruitful  loth 
in  honey  and  in  gall  (of  acrimony). 

406.  Opus  and  Gsus  take  the  Dative  of  the  Person  who 
Wants  and  the  Ablative  of  the  Thing  Wanted  ;  but  the  Thing 
Wanted  may  be  the  subject,  and  opus  (not  usus)  the  predicate. 

Nov5  c5nsili5  mild  nunc  opus  est,  Pl.,  Ps.,  601  ;  a  new  device  is  ivhat 
Fm  needing  now,  VigintI  iam  usust  filiS  argenti  minis,  Pl.,  Asin.,  89; 
my  son  has  urgent  need  of  twenty  silver  minae.  Nihil  opus  est  simula- 
tiSne  et  fallficils,  C,  Or^^  11.  46, 191  ;  there  is  no  need  of  making  believe, 
and  of  cheating  tricks.  N5n  opus  est  verbis  sed  fustibus,  C,  Pis.,  30, 
73 ;  there  is  need  not  of  words,  but  of  cudgels.  Emas  n6n  quod  opus  est, 
sed  quod  necesse  est ;  quod  nOn  opus  est  asse carum  est,  Cato  (Sen.,  E.3I., 
94,  27);  buy  not  what  you  want,  hut  what  is  absolutely  needfid;  what 
you  do  not  want  (have  no  use  for)  is  dear  at  a  penny. 

So  with  the  Perfect  Participle  Passive. 

Quod  parfitO  opus  est  para,  Ter.,  And,,  523  ;  what  must  be  got  ready, 
get  ready,     VIcInQ  conventSst  opus,  Pl.,  Cas,,  502  ;  the  neighhour  must 
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be  called  on.    Citius  quod  nQn  factSst  tlsus  fit  quam  qnod  factOst  opus,  Pl., 
Am.,  505. 

Notes.— 1.  Opus  est  means  properly  :  there  is  work  to  be  done  with  ;  Qsus  est, 
there  is  making  use  of  (like  titor)  ;  hence  the  Ablative.  Some  think  that  opus  takes 
Abl.  by  analogy  with  tiSUS, 

2.  Opus  est  is  common  throughout ;  flsus  est  is  very  rarely  found  after  the  early 
period.    It  belongs  especially  to  comedy. 

3.  The  Gen.  with  opus  occurs  twice  in  Livy  ;  also  in  Propertius,  Quintilian,  and 
Apuleius. 

4.  The  neut.  Ace.  is  usually  adverbial  (333,  1) : 

Quid  (Ace.)  digitos  opus  est  graphiO  lassare  tenendO?  Ov.,  Am.,  i.  u,  23 ; 
what  is  the  use  of  tiring  the  fingers  by  hxjlding  the  stylus  f 

5.  Besides  the  Pf.  Part,  pass.,  we  find  the  Infin.  and  sometimes  ut ;  in  this  case  the 
Person  is  usually  in  the  Dat.  with  opus  (fisus),  but  may  be  in  the  Ace.  with  the  Inf., 
or  may  be  omitted. 

Opus  est  t6  animS  val6re  ut  corpore  possis,  C,  Fam.,  xvi.  14, 2 ;  ym  must  be 
well  in  mind  in  (yrder  to  be  well  in  body.  An  quoiquamst  tisus  hominl  s6  ut 
cruciet  %  Ter.,  Heaut.,  8i  ;  of  what  good  is  it  to  any  man  to  torture  himself? 

The  Supine  is  found  occasionally  ;  in  Cicero  only  scItH  {Tnv.,  i.  20, 28  ;  disputed). 

6.  In  Plautus  and  Lucretius  are  occasional  examples  of  USUB  as  a  predicate,  with 
the  Thing  Wanted  as  the  subject. 

7.    Ablative  with  Sundry  Verbs. 

407.  The  Deponent  Verbs  Mor,  abutor,  firuor,  fungor,  potior, 
and  vescor,  take  the  Ablative. 

Victoria  titi  nescis,  L.,  xxii.  51,  4  ;  how  to  make  use  of  victory  you 
know  not,  Qu5  Gsque  tandem  abUtfire  patientia  nostra,  C,  Cat.,  i.  i,  1  ; 
how  long,  tell  me,  will  you  abuse  our  patience  f  Mx  qua  fruimur  S  De5 
nSbIs  datur,  Cf,  C,  Rose.  Am.,  45,  131 ;  the  light  which  we  enjoy  is  given 
to  us  by  Ood.  Funguntur  officio  ;  defendunt  suOs,  C,  Gael.,  9,  21  ;  they 
acquit  themselves  of  a  duty  ;  they  defend  their  own  people.  Fungar 
vicecStis,  H.,  J^.P.,304;  I  shall  acquit  myself  of ,  discharge,  the  office  of 
a  ivhetstone,  Tutius  esse  arbitrabantur  sine  ttllS  vulnere  Victoria  potlrl, 
Caes.,  B.G.,  III.  24,  2;  they  thought  it  safer  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  victory  without  any  wound.  Numidae  lacte  vesc6bantur,  S.,  lug.^ 
89,  7  ;  the  Numidians  made  their  food  of  milk  {fed  on  milk). 

Notes.— 1.  These  Ablatives  are  commonly  regarded  as  Ablatives  of  the  Instrument : 
but  fruor,  I  get  fruit,  and  vescor,  I  feed  myself  from,  and  perhaps  fungor,  may  take 
the  Abl.  as  a  Whence-case. 

2.  These  verbs  seem  to  have  been  originally  construed  with  the  Ace.  ;  but  this  case 
is  not  found  in  classical  Latin  except  in  the  Gerundive  construction  (427,  n.  5). 

(a)  Utor  with  Ace.  is  very  common  in  Plautus,  less  so  in  Terence,  but  only  with 
neuter  pronouns.  Cato  uses  also  the  neuter  of  substantives.  Abtltor  is  combined  only 
with  Ace.  in  early  Latin. 

{b)  Fruor  with  Ace.  is  not  in  Plautus,  but  occasionally  in  Terence  and  Cato. 
Frflnlscor  (rare)  is  transitive  in  Plautus  and  Quadrigarius  (ap.  Gell.). 

(c)  Fungor  with  Ace.  is  the  rule  in  early  Latin  (Ter.,  Ad.^  603,  is  disputed),  then 
in  Nepos,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  later. 

(flO  Potior  has  Gen.  at  all  periods  (rare  in  Cicero  ;  once  in  Caesar)  ;  the  Ace. 
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occasionally  in  early  and  late  Latin,  in  the  b.  Afr.,  the  b.  Hisp,,  and  in  Sallust.  Note- 
worthy  is  the  use  of  an  act.  potire  with  Gen.  in  Pl.,  Am.y  178,  and  a  pass,  potltus  with 
Gen.  in  several  places  in  Plautus. 

(€)  Vescor  takes  the  Ace.  rarely  in  early  Latin,  in  the  poets,  and  in  later  Latin. 
Vivere,  h6lluarl,  take  Abl.  like  vescl. 

3.  Utor  is  a  favorite  word,  and  has  a  most  varied  translation  : 
5ti  aliquO  amlco^  to  avail  one's  self  of  {to  enjoy)  a  man's  friendship  {to  have  a 
friend  in  him) ;  tltl  cOnsilid,  to  follow  advice ;  uti  bonO  patre,  to  have  the  advantage 
of  having  a  good  father ;  Gti  iSgibus,  to  obey  the  laws.    See  the  Lexicons. 

D.  ABLATIVE    OF    CAUSE. 

408.  The  Ablative  of  Cause  is  used  without  a  preposition, 
chiefly  with  Verbs  of  Emotion.     A  bldtivus  Causae. 

In  culpa  sunt  qui  officia  dgserunt  mollitia  animi,  C,  Fin,,i.  10,  33  ; 
they  are  to  Slamei  who  shirk  their  duties  from  effeminacy  of  temper. 
Odfirunt  peccare  boni  virtlitis  amSre,  H.,  Ep.,  1. 16,  52  ;  the  good  hate  to 
8171  from  love  of  virtue.  Delicto  dol6re,  corrSctione  gaudgre  (oportet),  C, 
LaeL,  24,  90  ;  one  ought  to  be  sorry  for  sin,  to  he  glad  of  chastisement. 
N5n  did  potest  quam  flagrem  dSsIderio  urbis,  C.,Att.,y.  11, 1  ;  /  hum 
(am  afire)  beyond  expressioji  with  longing  for  Rome. 

Notes.— 1.  A  number  of  combinations  become  pliraseological,  as  the  verbals  :  arbi- 
trStU,  hortStu,  impulsH,  itisstl,  missu,  rogStu,  etc.;  also  c5nsili5,  auctOritSte, 
with  a  Gen.  or  possessive  pronoun  :  ifLssH  clvium,  at  the  bidding  of  the  citizens ;  me5 
rOgStti,  at  my  request. 

2.  The  moving  cause  is  often  expressed  by  a  participle  with  the  Abl.,  which  usually 
precedes  :  adductus,  led ;  SrdSns,  fired ;  comm5tus,  stirred  up ;  incitfitus,  egged 
on ;  incSnsuS)  infamed ;  impulsus,  driven  on  ;  mStus,  7noved^  and  many  others  ; 
amSre,  by  love :  IrS,  by  anger ;  odi5,  by  hate ;  metti,  by  fear ;  sp6,  by  Jwpe,  etc. 
MetfL  perterritus,  sore  frightened  ;  ver6cundia  dSterritus,  abashed^  etc. 

3.  Instead  of  the  simple  Abl.  the  prepositions  d6  and  ex  (sometimes  in),  with  the 
Abl.,  ob  and  propter  with  the  Ace,  are  often  used  ;  perhaps  occasionally  ab. 

4.  The  preventing  cause  is  expressed  by  prae,  /o?'  (417,  9)  :  Prae  gaudiQ  ubi  Sim 
nesclQ,  Ter.,  Heaut.,  308  ;  I  know  not  where  I  am  for  joy. 

5.  On  causa  and  grStia  with  the  Gen.,  see  373. 

6.  The  use  of  the  Abl.  for  the  external  cause,  as  rSgSle  genus  nSn  tam  rSgnl 
quamr6gis  vitils  repudiatum  est  (C,  Leg.,  m.  7, 15),  the  kingly  foi-m  of  govern- 
ment  was  reeded  not  so  much  by  reason  of  the  faults  of  the  kingly  form,  as  by  reason 
of  the  faults  of  the  king,  is  not  common  in  the  early  and  in  the  classical  period,  except 
in  certain  formula  ;  but  it  becomes  very  common  later. 

7.  The  Ablative  of  Cause  may  have  its  origin  in  the  Instrumental  Ablative,  in  the 
Ablative  of  Source,  or  in  the  Comitative  Ablative. 

E.  ABLATIVE    ABSOLUTE. 

409.  The  so-called  Ablative  Absolute  is  an  Ablative  com- 
bined with  a  participle,  and  serves  to  modify  the  verbal 
predicate  of  a  sentence.  Instead  of  the  participle,  a  predi- 
cative substantive  or  adjective  can  be  employed. 
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Note.— This  Ablative,  which  may  be  called  the  Ablative  of  Circumstance,  springs 
from  the  Temporal  Use  of  the  Ablative— the  Temporal  from  the  Local.  Another  view 
regards  it  as  an  Ablative  of  Manner,  with  a  predicate  instead  o'^  an  attribute. 

410.  The  Ablative  Absolute  may  be  translated  by  the  Eng- 
lish so-called  Nominative  (originally  Dative)  Absolute,  which 
is  a  close  equivalent ;  but  for  purposes  of  style,  it  is  often 
well  to  analyse  the  thought,  to  change  Passive  into  Active, 
to  make  use  of  an  abstract  substantive. 

Xerxe  rggnanto  (=  cum  Xerx6s  rggnaret),  Xerxes  reigning.  When 
Xerxes  ivas  7^eigning.     In  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 

Xerxe  victS  (—  cum  XerxSs  victus  asset),  Xerxes  being,  having  heen^ 
defeated,    ^Vhen  Xerxes  had  been  defeated.    After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes. 

Xerxe  rgge  (=  cum  Xerx6s  r5x  esset),  Xerxes  [being^  king.  When 
Xerxes  was  king, 

Patre  vivo,  while  father  is,  ivas  alive  {in  father'' s  lifetime), 

Urbe  expugnata  imperator  rediit : 

Passive  Form  :  The  city  [being]  takeii  (after  the  city  was  taken),  the 
general  returned. 

Active  Form  :  Having  taken  the  city  {after  he  had  taken  the  city), 
the  general  returned. 

Abstract  Form  :  After  the  taking  of  the  city.  After  taking  the 
city. 

Maximas  virtutSs  iac6re  omn6s  necesse  est  voluptate  dominante,  Q., 
Fin.,  II.  35, 117  ;  all  the  great{est)  virtues  must  necessarily  lie  prostrate, 
IF  (or  WHEN)  the  pleasure  (of  the  senses)  is  mistress.  RomanI  veterSs 
rSgnarl  omn6s  vol6bant  libertatis  dulcedine  nOndum  experts,  L.,  i.  17,  3  ; 
the  old  Romans  all  wished  to  have  a  king  over  them  (because  they  had) 
not  yet  tried  the  sweetness  of  liberty. 

Remarks. — i.  As  the  Latin  language  has  no  Pf.  Part,  active,  ex- 
cept when  the  Deponent  is  thus  used,  the  passive  construction  is  far 
more  common  than  in  English  : 

luvengs  veste  posita  corpora  oleo  perunx6runt,  C,  Tusc,  i.  47, 113  ;  the 
youths,  {having)  laid  aside  their  clothing,  anointed  their  bodies  with  oil; 
or,  laid  aside  their  clothing,  and  anointed  their  bodies  with  oil. 

2.  The  Abl.  Abs.,  though  often  to  be  rendered  by  a  coordinate  sen- 
tence, for  convenience'  sake,  always  presents  a  subordinate  conception: 

(Lysander)  suadet  Lacedaemonils  ut  rSgia  potestate  dissoluta  ex  omnibus 
dtix  deligatur  ad  bellum  gerendum,  Nep.,  vi.  3,  5  ;  Lysander  advises  the 
Lacedaemonians  that  the  royal  power  be  done  away  with,  and  a  leader 
he  chosen  from  all,  to  conduct  the  war.  Here  the  one  is  necessary  to  the 
other. 

3.  As  a  rule,  the  Abl.  Abs.  can  stand  only  when  it  is  not  identical 
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with  the  subject,  object,  or  dependent  case  of  the  verbal  predicate. 
Ma/nlius  slew  the  Oaul  and  stripped  him  of  his  necklace  is  to  be  ren- 
dered :  Manlius  caesum  Galium  torque  spoliavit. 

This  rule  is  frequently  violated  at  all  periods  of  the  language,  for 
the  purpose  either  of  emphasis  or  of  stylistic  effect.  The  shifted  con^ 
sti*uction  is  clearer,  more  vigorous,  more  conversational. 

Neque  ilium  mS  vIvO  corrumpi  sinam,  Pl.,  -S.,  419  ;  nor  will  I  suffer 
him  to  he  debauched  ivhile  I  am  alive. 

The  violation  is  most  frequent  when  the  dependent  case  is  in  the 
Genitive  : 

lugurtha  fratre  me3  interfect5  rggnum  6ius  sceleris  sui  praedam  fScit, 
S.,  lug,,  14, 11  ;  Jugurtha  killed  my  brother,  and  (=  after  killing  my 
brother)  made  his  throne  the  booty  of  his  crime. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pf.  Part  of  Deponents  and  Semi-deponents  as  an  active  in  the 
Abl.  Abs.  is  not  found  in  early  Latin,  and  is  not  common  in  classical  Latin,  where 
it  is  always  without  an  object  and  is  confined  to  verbs  of  Growth  (principally  ortus, 
COOrtus,  natus),  Death,  and  Motion.  It  becomes  common  later,  being  used  with  an 
object  from  Sallust  on. 

2.  The  Pf.  Part,  of  Deponents  as  a  passive  in  the  Abl.  Abs.  is  confined  in  classical 
Latin  to  gmeritus,  pactus,  partitus.  Sallust  and  Livy,  as  well  as  later  writers, 
extend  the  usage.  Tacitus,  however,  shows  but  two  cases  :  adeptus  (Ann.,  i.  7, 8)  and 
ausus  (Anv.,  III.  67,  4). 

3.  The  Fut.  Part.  act.  in  the  Abl.  Abs.  is  post-Ciceronian,  beginning  with  Pollio 
and  Livy. 

4.  The  impersonal  use  of  the  Abl.  Abs.  is  found  not  unfrequently  in  early  Latin 
and  Cicero,  rarely  in  Caesar  and  Sallust.  Most  of  the  forms  so  used  have  become 
adverbial  in  character,  as  optatO,  sortitO,  iiit6stat5,  cQnsultS,  auspicat5,  dIrSctO, 
merit5)  ef.c.  The  use  of  a  following  clause  dependent  upon  the  Abl.  is  begun  in 
Cicero  :  adiunct5  ut  (Off.y  11. 12, 42).  Sallust  uses  audlt5  and  compertO  with  the 
Infinitive.  But  Livy  extends  this  construction  very  greatly,  and  introduces  the  use  of 
neuter  adjectives  in  the  same  way  :  incerto  prae  tenebris  quid  aut  peterent  aut 
Vltarent,  L.,  xxvm.  36, 12.    It  is  frequent  in  Tacitus. 

5.  Tlie  use  of  adjectives  and  substantives  in  the  Abl.  is  not  common  in  early  Latin, 
but  is  a  favorite  usage  of  the  classical  period  and  later  :  xnS  auctdre,  C,  Or..,  iii. 
14,54. 

6.  A  predicate  substantive,  with  the  participle,  is  rare,  but  occurs  in  good  prose : 
PraetOre  dSsIgnatO  mortuO  flliO,  c,  Tusc,  m.  28, 70. 

LOCATIVE. 

411.  In  the  Singular  of  the  First  and  Second  Declensions, 
names  of  Towns  and  Small  Islands  are  put  in  the  Locative 
of  the  Place  Where. 

PompSius  hiemare  Dyrrhachii,  Apolloniae  omnibusque  oppidls  constitu- 
erat,  Caes.,  B.C.,  in.  5,  i  ;  Pompey  had  determined  to  icinter  at  Dyr- 
rhachium,  Apolloniay  and  all  the  towns,  Timotheus  Lesbi  (vixit),  Nep., 
XII.  3,  4 ;  Timotheus  lived  at  Lesbos.  RhodI  ego  nQn  fui,  sed  ful  in 
BIthynifi,  C,  Plane.  ^  34, 83 ;  I  was  not  at  Rhodes ^  but  1  was  in  Bithynia. 
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Remarks. — i.  A  few  substantives  of  the  Third  Declension  also  form 
sporadic  Locatives ;  so  Carthaginl,  in  Plautus,  Cicero,  and  later ; 
TIburl  in  Cicero,  Livy,  and  later,  and  a  few  others.     See  386. 

2.  Other  Locative  forms  are,  domi,  at  home  (61,  R.  2),  liumi,  on  the 
ground  (first  in  Cicero),  belli,  and  mllitiae,  in  the  combinations  doxnl 
mllitiaeque,  belli  domlque,  in  peace  and  in  war^  at  home  and  in  the  field  ; 
rfirl,  in  the  country  (but  rure  meo,  on  my  farm). 

Parvl  sunt  foris  arma  nisi  est  consilium  domI,  C,  Off,,!.  22,76;  of 
little  value  are  arms  abroad  unless  tliere  is  wisdom  at  home.  lacSre 
humi,  C,  Cat.,  i.  10,  20  ;  to  lie  on  the  ground.  Huml  prSstemere,  L., 
XLV.  20,  9 ;  to  throw  flat  on  the  ground. 

Belli  is  found  alone  occasionally  in  Terence  and  Cicero  ;  Ennius, 
Vergil,  and  Ovid  have  terrae  ;  Vergil  also  campl. 

3.  Appositions  are  put  in  the  Ablative,  commonly  with  in,  and  regu- 
larly follow  when  qualified  by  an  attribute  : 

MllitSs  Albae  c5nstit6runt  in  urbe  opportuna,  C,  Ph.,  iv.  2,  6;  the  sol- 
diers halted  at  Alba,  a  conveniently  situated  town.  Archias  Antiochlae 
natu8  est  celebri  quondam  urbe,  C,  Arch.,  3,  4  ;  Archias  was  horn  at 
Antioch,  once  a  populous  city. 

When  urbe,  city,  oppid5,  town,  or  Insula,  island,  precedes,  the  prep- 
osition is  always  employed  : 

In  urbe  K5ma,  in  the  city  (of)  Rome.  In  oppidO  Citi5,  in  the  town  of 
Citium.     In  Insula  Same,  in  the  island  (of)  Samos. 

4.  BomI  takes  the  possessive  pronoun  in  the  Genitive  : 

DomI  suae  senez  est  mortuus,  C,  N.D.,  iii.  32,  81;  the  old  man  died 
at  his  own  house.  Metuis  ut  meae  domI  cdrStur  dlligenter,  Ter.,  Hec.^ 
257;  you  fear  that  she  will  not  be  carefully  nursed  at  my  house.  Also 
alienae  domul  (61,  r.  2),  C,  Tusc,  i.  22,  51;  in  a  strange  house;  domI 
ilUus,  C,  Div.  in  Caec,  18,  58  ;  in  his  house. 

But  in  dom5  Pericll  (65),  Nep.,  vii.  2,  1 ;  in  the  house(hold)  of  Pericles. 
In  domO  casts,  in  a  pure  house.     In  dom5,  in  the  house  (not,  at  home). 

Notes.— 1.  Early  Latin  shows  a  number  of  Locative  forms  that  have  disappeared 
for  the  most  part  in  the  classical  period.  So  temper  I  (temporl)  replaced  by  tempore 
in  Cicero  (Livy  and  Tacitus  only  in  tempore) ;  mani,  replaced  by  mane  ;  vespert 
and  herl ;  and  rare  forms  like  di6,  crastini,  proximl.    See  37,  5. 

2.  On  Locative  forms  of  the  pronouns,  see  91, 3.    On  animi,  see  374,  n.  7. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

412.  The  Prepositions  are  originally  local  adverbs,  which 
serve  to  define  more  narrowly  the  local  ideas  involved  in  the 
cases.  The  analogy  of  the  local  adverbs  is  followed  by  other 
adverbs,  which  are  not  so  much  prepositions  as  prepositional 
adverbs.     Of  the  Prepositions  proper,  that  is,  Prepositiona 
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used  in  composition  (see  Note),  as  well  as  in  the  regimen  of 
cases,  cum  (con)  does  not  clearly  indicate  a  local  relation. 

The  only  cases  that  involve  local  ideas  are  the  Accusative 
and  Ablative.  The  Accusative,  as  the  case  of  the  Direct 
Object,  represents  the  relation  whither  ?  the  Ablative  repre- 
sents the  relations  whence  ?  and  where  ? 

Remarks.— I.  In  verbs  of  Motion,  the  Result  of  the  Motion  is  often 
considered  as  Rest  in  a  place  (where).     See  385,  n.  2. 

2.  In  verbs  of  Rest,  the  Rest  is  sometimes  conceived  as  the  Result 
of  Motion  (whither).     See  385,  n.  3. 

NoTB.— Prepositions  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  are  prefixed  in  com- 
position. Many  of  the  Latin  Prepositions  are  not  used  in  composition,  and  these  may 
be  called  improper  Prepositions.  The  prefixes  amb-  (am-  an-),  dis  (dl),  por-  (porr-, 
pol-),  red-  (re-),  S6d-  (S6-)  and  v6-  are  sometimes  called  inseparable  prepositions. 

413.  Position  of  the  Preposition. — The  Preposition  gener- 
ally precedes  the  case. 

Remarks. — i.  Cum  always  follows  a  personal  pronoun,  and  may  or 
may  not  follow  a  relative  pronoun  :  m6cum,  with  me ;  quScum  or  cum 
qu5,  with  whom,  DS  is  not  uncommonly  placed  after  qu5  and  qua,  rarely 
after  quibus.  Position  after  the  relative  is  found  here  and  there  also 
in  the  case  of  other  Prepositions,  but  principally  in  early  Latin  or  the 
poets,  as  follows :  ab,  ad  (also  in  Cicero),  ex,  in,  per,  post  (after  hunc, 
C,  Tusc,  n.  6,  15),  and  pr5. 

Dissyllabic  Prepositions  are  postponed  more  often,  but  Cicero  re- 
stricts this  to  pronouns,  with  the  following  Prepositions :  ante,  circS, 
oontrS,  inter,  penes,  propter,  sine,  tUtra.    Caesar  postpones  intrS  also. 

Tonus,  as  far  as,  and  versus,  -ward,  always  follow. 

2.  When  the  substantive  has  an  attribute  the  Preposition  may  come 
between ;  hanc  igitur  ob  causam  (C,  Br.,  24 ,94),  for  this  reason,  therefore. 

3.  The  Preposition  may  be  separated  from  its  case  by  an  attributive 
adjective  or  its  equivalent,  or  other  modifier  of  the  case:  post  v6rQ  Sullae 
victOriam,  but  after  Sulla's  victory ;  ad  beats  vivendum,  for  living  hap- 
pily. But  model  prose  usually  avoids  separating  the  Preposition  by 
more  than  a  word  or  two.     The  poets  have  no  scruples. 

Notes.— 1.  A  peculiarity  of  poetry,  Livy,  and  later  prose  is  the  post-position  of  both 
Preposition  and  attribute  :  metH  in  mSgn5,  L.,  ix.  37, 11  ;  in  great  fear. 

2.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  position  of  per,  through  (by),  in  adjurations:  Ljdia 
die  per  omn6s  t6  deOs  5r5,  H.,  ^.,  i.  8, 1  ;  Lydia,  tell,  by  all  the  gods,  I  pray  thee. 
Per  ego  tS  de5s  5r5,  Ter.,  And.,  834  ;  I  pray  thee,  by  the  gods. 

3.  Between  the  Preposition  and  its  case  are  often  inserted  the  enclitics  que,  ne,  ve ; 
and  after  ante,  post,  and  praeter  the  conjunctions  autem,  enim,  quidem,  tamen, 
▼6r5|  occur,  but  not  frequently.    The  first  word  in  the  combinations  et— et,  aut— aut, 
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simul-  simul,  vel— vel,  Bometimes  follows  the  Preposition;  cum  et  diurnd  et  noc- 
turno  metti,  C,  Tusc,  v.  23, 66. 

414.  Repetition  and  Omission  of  the  Preposition, — With 
different  words  which  stand  in  the  same  connection,  the  Prep- 
osition is  repeated,  when  the  Preposition  is  emphatic,  or  the 
individual  words  are  to  be  distinguished  ;  so  regularly  after 
aut — ant,  et — et,  nee — nee,  vel — vel,  non  mode — sad  etiam, 
sed,  nisi,  quam,  and  in  comparative  clauses  with  ut.  Other- 
wise it  is  omitted  ;  so  always  with  que. 

Et  ex  urbe  et  ex  agris,  C,  Cat.,  11.  10,  21  ;  both  from  (the)  city  and 
from  (the)  country.  D6  honore  aut  d5  dignitate  contendimus,  C,  Tusc, 
III.  21,  50  ;  we  are  striving  about  office,  or  about  position. 

Remarks. — i.  When  a  relative  follows  in  the  same  construction  as  its 
antecedent,  tlie  Preposition  is  usually  omitted. 

(Cimon)  incidit  in  eandem  invidiam  (in)  quam  pater  suus,  Nep.,  v.  3,  1 ; 
Cimon  fell  into  the  same  disrep^ite  into  which  his  father  had  fallen. 

2.  So  in  questions  :  Ante  tempus  mori  miserum.  Quod  tandem  tempus  1 
C,  Tusc,  I.  39,  93  ;  a  hard  case  His,  to  die  before  the  time,  {Before) 
what  time,  pray  9 

3.  After  quasi,  tamquam,  sicut,  the  Preposition  is  more  often  inserted. 
Rus  ex  urbe  tamquam  5  vinclls  gvolav6runt,  Cf.  C,  Or.,  11.  6,  22  ;  they 

sped  from  the  city  to  the  country  as  if  from  a  jail, 

4.  Two  Prepositions  are  rarely  used  with  the  same  word.  Either  the 
word  is  repeated,  a  form  of  is  used,  or  one  Prep,  turned  into  an  adverb  : 

Pro  ScipiSne  et  ad  versus  Scipionem,  for  and  against  Scipio.  Ante  pU- 
gnam  et  post  eam,  before  and  after  the  battle.  Et  in  corpore  et  extra  [sunt] 
quaedam  bona,  C,  Fin.,  11.  21,  68.  But  intra  extrfique  mtinltiOnCs,  Caes., 
B.C.,  in.  72,2. 

415.  As  adverbs  without  a  case  are  used  : 

Ad,  about,  with  numerals  in  Caesar,  Livy,  and  later  ;  adversus,  to 
meet,  especially  in  Plautus  and  Terence  ;  ante  and  post  of  Time  (403, 
N.  4)  ;  contra,  opposite,  on  the  other  hand  ;  circS,  round  about,  and 
circum  (rare)  ;  prae,  forward,  in  Plautus  and  Terence  ;  prope,  near, 
and  propter  (rare) ;  iuxta,  near  by  (rare) ;  intra,  inside  (post-classical) ; 
extra,  outside;  Infra,  below ;  supra,  above;  subter,  beneath,  and  super, 
above,  both  rare  ;  citra,  on  this  side  ;  ultra,  beyond  ;  c5ram,  in  the  pres- 
ence of ;  clam,  secretly, 

I.— Prepositions  Construed  with  the  Accusative. 

416.  The  Prepositions  construed  with  the  Accusative  are  : 
Ad.  adversus,  ante,  apud,  circa,  circum,  circiter,  cis,  citra, 
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clam,  contra,  erga,  extra,  infra,  inter,  intra,  iHxta,  ob,  penes, 
per,  post  (pone),  praeter,  prope,  propter,  secundum,  supra, 
trans,  Gltra,  usque,  versus. 

1.  Ad.  Of  Motion  Whither,  to,  up  to.  Of  Direction,  towards  (ad  ori- 
entem).  Of  Respect,  for,  with  regard  to  (ad  has  r6s  perspicax) ;  found 
first  in  Terence.  Of  Manner,  after,  according  to  (ad  hunc  modum); 
colloquial  (in  Cicero's  speeches  only  quern  ad  modum).  Of  Place,  at 
{—  apud),  colloquial  (ad  montem,  C,  Fam,,  xv.  2,  2)  and  legal  (ad  forum, 
ad  t6),  rare  in  Cicero's  speeches.  Of  Time,  at,  refers  only  to  future, 
and  gives  either  a  point  (ad  vesperum,  at  evening),  an  interval  (ad 
paucSs  dies,  a  few  days  hence),  or  an  approaching  time,  towards. 
With  Numerals,  about.  Of  Purpose,  for  (castra  hosti  ad  praedam  re- 
linquunt,  L.,  in.  63,  4).  Also  in  phrases.  Post-Ciceronian  Latin  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  ad,  and  colloquially  it  was  often  a  substitute  for 
the  Dative. 

2.  Adversus  (-um),  [i.e.,  turned  to].  Towards,  over  agaiiist,  against. 
Rare  in  early  Latin  and  in  Caesar  and  Sallust.  In  the  sense,  over 
against,  it  is  found  first  in  Livy.  In  the  transferred  sense,  toivards,  it 
expresses  usually  hostile  disposition,  but  begins  to  indicate  friendly 
disposition  in  Cicero.  Exadversus  (-um)  is  found  occasionally,  begin- 
ning with  Cicero,  and  is  always  local. 

3.  Ante  [i.e.,  over  against,  facing'].  Of  Place  Where,  hefore.  Of 
Place  Whither,  "before  ;  rarely  (not  in  Cicero).  Of  Time,  before ;  the 
most  frequent  use.     Of  Degree,  before  ;  not  in  Cicero  or  Caesar. 

4.  Apud  is  used  chiefly  of  Persons.  At  the  house  of  (characteristic 
locality).  In  the  presence  of  (itidicem).  In  the  writings  of  (PlatQnem). 
In  the  vieiv  of.  Of  Place,  at,  in  {—  in) ;  common  in  comedy  (apud 
vlllam) ;  rare  elsewhere,  especially  with  proper  names,  where  ad  was 
preferred,  except  by  Sallust.  In  phrases  like  apud  sS  esse,  to  be  in 
one's  senses. 

5.  Circfi  (circum).  Around.  Circum  is  exclusively  local  (except 
once  in  Vitruvius,  where  it  is  temporal).  Circa  in  the  local  sense  is 
found  first  in  Cicero.  In  the  meaning  about,  of  Time  or  Number, 
it  is  found  first  in  Horace.  So,  too,  in  the  transferred  sense  of  the 
sphere  of  mental  action  :  circS  virentis  est  animus  campos,  H.,  0.,  11. 
5,5. 

6.  Circiter.  Of  Place,  about ;  once  in  Plautus.  Usually  of  Time, 
about,  especially  with  numerals  ;  but  the  prepositional  usage  is  on  the 
whole  small. 

7.  Cis,  citra.  This  side,  short  of.  Of  Place  ;  cis  found  first  in 
Varro,  citra  in  Cicero.  Cis  is  occasionally  temporal  in  Plautus,  Sal- 
lust, Ovid.  Citra,  of  Time,  within,  this  side  of;  found  first  in  Ovid. 
Without  (stopping  short  of)  ;  found  first  in  Livy,  then  in  Ovid,  and 
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the  post- Augustan  prose  writers.     In  C,  Or.,  18, 50,  citrS  may  be  ren- 
dered/wr^Aer  back;  i.e.,  nearer  the  beginning. 

8.  Clam.  Secretly.  With  Ace.  in  early  Latin,  in  the  h,  Hisp.,  and 
in  the  Jurists.  With  Abl.  in  Caesar  {B.C.,  11.32,  8),  and  in  the  h. 
Afr.y  11,4  (both  passages  disputed).  Clanculum  with  Aec,  only  in 
Terence. 

9.  Contra.  Opposite  to,  over  against,  opposed  to,  against.  It  appears 
as  a  Preposition  first  in  the  classical  period,  and  is  used  both  in  local 
and  transferred  senses.  In  the  latter  case  the  force  is  predominantly 
hostile. 

10.  Erga.  Opposite,  towards.  Of  Place  ;  very  rarely,  in  early  and 
late  Latin.  Usually  in  the  transferred  sense  of  friendly  relations. 
The  hostile  sense  is  occasional  in  comedy,  Nepos,  and  later  writers. 
Erga  is  used  always  of  Persons  or  personified  Things  until  the  time  of 
Tacitus. 

11.  ExtrS.  Without,  outside  of,  beside.  It  is  used  of  local  and  trans- 
ferred relations  ;  rarely  in  the  sense  of  sine  (Tag.,  II.,  i.  49)  ;  occasion- 
ally in  sense  of  praeter,  except. 

12.  InfrS.  Beneath,  lower  down.  Of  Space  ;  more  frequently  in 
classical  Latin,  of  Rank  or  Grade  ;  Temporal  but  once  (C,  Br.,  10,  40). 
It  occurs  but  rarely  in  later  Latin,  and  is  cited  only  once  from  early 
Latin  (Ter.,  Eun.,  489). 

13.  Inter.  Between.  Of  Place  Where,  rarely  of  Place  Whither. 
Colloquial  were  phrases  like  inter  viam  (vias),  07i  the  road,  inter  nOs, 
between  ourselves.  Inter  pauc5s,  preeminently,  is  post-classical.  Of 
Time,  during ;  at  all  periods,  but  in  Cicero  principally  in  the  Let- 
ters. 

14.  Intrfi.  Within.  Of  Local  and  Temporal  (not  in  Cicero)  rela- 
tions. The  usage  in  transferred  relations  is  post-classical,  and  mainly 
poetical. 

15.  IflxtS  [i.e.,  adjoining'].  Hard  by,  near,  next  to.  It  appears  as 
a  Preposition  first  in  Varro,  then  in  Caesar,  but  not  in  Cicero.  It  is 
used  locally  until  Livy,  who  employs  it  also  in  transferred  senses  of 
Time,  Order,  etc. 

16.  Ob  [i.e.,  over  against,  opposite  to\  Eight  before.  Of  Place 
occasionally  at  all  periods  (not  in  Caesar,  Livy,  Curtius,  Tacitus). 
Of  Cause,  for ;  found  in  early  Latin  (not  with  personal  pronouns  in 
Plautus),  in  classical  and  post-classical  Latin  in  increasing  propor- 
tion. Caesar  uses  it  only  in  formulae  with  rem  (rfis)  and  caosam. 
Cicero  and  Caesar  do  not  use  ob  id  or  ob  ea,  which,  found  in  early 
Latin,  reappear  in  Sallust.  Ob  has  almost  completely  supplanted 
propter  in  Tacitus.  With  the  substantive  and  participle  (ob  defBnsom 
Capit51iam)  ob  is  found  first  in  Livy. 

17.  Penes.     With  =  in    the  ho/nds  of ;  of    Persons.     Applied  to 
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Things,  it  is  found  in  poetry  first  in  Horace  ;  in  prose  first  in  Tacitus. 
It  is  found  wholly  with  esse  until  later  Latin. 

18.  Per,  Of  Space,  through  ;  of  Time,  during  ;  of  Cause,  owing  to  ; 
of  Instrument,  hy  (both  persons  and  things)  ;  of  Manner,  hy^  in.  It 
is  used  phraseologically  in  oaths,  by ;  also  with  persons  (sometimes 
things),  as  per  me  licet,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  may.  Per  =  ab 
of  Agent  is  found  only  in  late  Latin. 

19.  PQne.  Behind,  only  in  Local  relations;  it  is  most  frequent  in 
Plautus,  occurs  but  once  in  Cicero,  never  in  Caesar  or  Horace,  and 
is  rare  in  general. 

20.  Post.  Of  Place,  behind;  rare,  but  in  good  usage.  Of  Time, 
after.     Of  Rank,  subordinate  to  ;  in  Sallust,  poets,  and  late  prose. 

21.  Praeter.  Of  Place,  in  front  of  on  before,  past.  In  a  transferred 
sense,  except ;  contrary  to  (opIniOnem  and  the  like).  Of  Rank,  beyond 
(praeter  ornnSs  is  cited  only  from  Plautus  and  Horace  ;  usually  praeter 
ceterOs). 

22.  Prope.  Of  Place,  near ;  found  first  in  the  classical  period.  It 
sometimes  has  the  constructions  of  adjectives  of  Nearness.  Of  Time, 
near ;  very  rare  and  post-classical,  as  Livy,  Suetonius.  Propius  is 
found  first  in  Caesar  as  a  preposition. 

23.  Propter.  Of  Place,  near.  Of  Cause,  on  account  of ;  very  com- 
mon in  early  and  classical  Latin,  but  avoided  by  many  authors,  notably 
Tacitus.  With  substantive  and  participle  it  appears  first  in  Varro  ; 
then  is  common  in  Livy,  and  later. 

24.  Secundum  [i.e.,  foTlowing\  Of  Place,  along  (lltus),  close  behind; 
very  rare  (C,  Fam.,  iv.  12, 1).  Of  Time,  immediately  after  ;  in  early 
Latin  and  Cicero,  common  in  Livy,  but  never  in  Caesar,  Sallust, 
Tacitus.  Of  Series,  next  to ;  in  Plautus  and  Cicero.  Of  Reference, 
according  to  ;  at  all  periods.     Secus  is  ante- classical  and  rare. 

25.  Suprfi.  Of  Place,  above,  beyond ;  so  Cicero  almost  exclusively. 
Of  Time,  beyond;  very  rare.  Of  Grade,  above.  Of  Authority,  in 
charge  of ;  Vitruvius  and  later. 

26.  TrSns.    On  the  other  side,  beyond,  across  ;  only  in  Local  relations. 

27.  Ultra.  Of  Space  and  Measure,  on  that  side,  beyond.  Of  Time  ; 
only  in  late  Latin.  The  early  form  tils  is  very  rare  and  in  formulae,  as, 
Cis  Tiberim  et  Ms  Tiberim.  In  late  Latin  UltrS  supplants  praeter  almost 
wholly. 

28.  Usque,  up  to,  is  found  once  in  Terence,  several  times  in  Cicero, 
and  occasionally  later,  with  the  Ace.  of  the  name  of  a  town.  With 
other  names  of  localities  it  appears  first  in  Livy. 

29.  Versus,  -ward.  As  a  preposition  it  first  appears  in  the  classical 
period  and  is  found  usually  with  names  of  Towns,  and  small  Islands  ; 
with  other  words  it  is  regularly  combined  with  the  prepositions  ad  (not 
in  Cicero)  or  in. 
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II.    Prepositions  Construed  with  the  Ablative, 

417,  Prepositions  construed  with  the  Ablative  are  a  (ab, 
abs),  absque,  coram,  cum,  de,  6  (ex),  prae,  pro,  sine,  tenus; 
rarely  fine,  palam,  procul,  simul. 

1.  A  (ab,  abs).  Of  Place  Whence,  from,  especially  of  the  point  of 
departure  ;  so  in  phrases,  a  tergo,  a  capite,  etc.  Of  Cause,  from  (Ira) ; 
beginning  with  Livy.  Of  Agent,  hy.  Of  Remote  Origin,  from.  01 
Time,  from.  Of  Reference,  according  to,  after.  Of  Specification,  in 
(doles  ab  oculls)  ;  often  with  compound  verbs. 

Note.— The  form  before  vowels  and  h.  is  always  ab  ;  before  consonants  usually  a, 
though  ab  is  not  uncommon  before  consonants  other  than  the  labials  b,  f,  p,  V,  and  is 
frequent  before  1,  n,  r,  8,  and  i  ( j) ;  abs  is  found  only  before  t6  and  in  the  combination 
absque.    Cicero  uses  abs  t6  in  his  early  writings,  but  prefers  a  t6  in  his  later  ones. 

2.  Absque  [i.e.,  off^.  Without.  Peculiar  to  early  Latin,  where  it 
is  used  in  conditional  sentences  only.  Occasionally  in  later  Latin,  as, 
absque  sententia  (Quint.,  vii.  2,  44),  for  praeter  sententiam. 

3.  coram.  Face  to  face  with,  in  the  pr^esence  of ;  it  is  used  with  Per- 
sons only,  and  is  found  first  in  Cicero,  and  then  in  later  writers,  but  in 
general  it  is  rare  until  the  time  of  Tacitus,  who  uses  it  very  often  in 
the  Annals  and  always  postpones. 

4.  Cum.  With;  of  Accompaniment  in  the  widest  sense.  With 
Abl.  of  Manner  regularly  when  there  is  no  attributive  ;  often  when 
there  is  one.  Sometimes  it  is  used  of  mutual  action  :  Orfire  cum,  plead 
with  (Plautus),  etc, 

5.  DS.  Of  Place,  down  from,  and  then  from;  especially  with  com- 
pounds of  dS  and  ex.  Of  Source, /rom;  with  verbs  of  Receiving  (actual 
and  mental).  Of  Origin;  but  mainly  in  poetry  and  later  prose.  Of 
Object,  concerning.  Of  Time ;  in  phrases  dS  nocte,  d6  diS  (diem  d5  die, 
day  after  day).  Of  the  Whole  from  which  a  part  is  taken.  Of  Refer- 
ence, according  to  (d6  sententia).     Of  Material  ;  poetical  and  late. 

6.  £  (ex).  Of  Place,  out  of,  from.  Often  in  phraseological  usages, 
as  ex  "p&rte,  partly ;  ex  asse,  and  the  like.  With  verbs  of  Receiving, 
from.  Of  Time,  from  ;  ex  tempore  is  phraseological.  Of  Origin,  from. 
Of  Reference,  according  to.  Of  Manner  ;  in  many  phrases,  as  ex 
aequo,  ex  Ordine.  E  is  used  before  consonants  only,  ex  before  both 
vowels  and  consonants. 

7.  Fine  (or  finl).  Up  to  ;  found  in  Plautus  and  Cato,  then  not  un- 
til very  late  Latin.  With  the  Gen.  it  occurs  in  b.  Afr.  and  in  Sallust, 
Fr.;  then  not  until  Ovid  and  very  late  Latin. 

8.  Palam,  in  the  sense  of  cOram,  in  the  presence  of,  is  found  first  m 
Horace  and  Liyy,  and  is  rare. 
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9.  Prae.  Of  Place,  in  front  of ;  with  verbs  of  Motion  only,  in  clas- 
sical Latin.  In  early  Latin  in  the  phrase  prae  manti,  at  hand.  Of  the 
Preventive  Cause,  for ;  with  negatives  only,  in  and  after  the  classical 
period  ;  in  early  Latin,  also  in  positive  sentences.  Of  Comparison,  in 
comparison  with  ;  occasionally  at  all  periods. 

10.  Pro.  Of  Place,  before;  not  in  early  Latin,  but  found  first  in 
the  classical  period,  where  it  is  confined  to  certain  combinations,  as 
pro  rSstris,  castris,  aede,  vallo,  etc.,  and  means  before  and  on.  In  behalf 
of;  not  cited  for  early  Latin.  Instead  of;  very  common  at  all  periods. 
I7i  proportion  to  ;  at  all  periods.     Quam  pr5;  found  first  in  LiVY. 

11.  TiocvJ.y  far  from y  is  poetical,  and  begins  in  prose  with  Livy.  In 
classical  Latin  prose  always  with  ab. 

12.  Simul,  in  the  sense  of  cum,  belongs  to  poetry  and  Tacitus  (Ann,, 
III.  64). 

13.  Sine,  without,  is  opposed  to  cum. 

14.  Tenus,  to  the  extent  of  Of  Space  (actual  and  transferred),  as 
far  as.  It  is  found  occasionally  with  the  Gen.,  but  almost  wholly 
with  PL,  and  perhaps  but  once  in  Cicero  {Arat,,  83) ;  otherwise  it  be- 
longs to  poetry,  making  its  first  appearance  in  prose  in  Cicero  {Dei., 
13,  36)  and  Livy.  It  occurs  with  the  Ace.  in  late  Latin.  Tenus  is  al- 
ways postponed. 

III.    Prepositions   Construed   with   the   Accusative 

and   Ablative. 

418.  Prepositions  construed  with  the  Accusative  and  Ab- 
lative are  in,  sub,  subter,  super. 

1.  In  (the  forms  endo,  indu,  are  early  and  rare),  (a)  With  Accusative : 
Of  Place,  into,  into  the  midst  of.  Of  Disposition  and  Direction, 
towards.  Of  Time,  into  (multaip  noctem),  for  (diem,  multos  annSs,  poste- 
ruxn).  Of  Purpose  or  Destination,  for  ;  mostly  post-classical.  Of  Man- 
ner, in,  after.  Phraseologically  with  neuter  adjectives  :  in  deterius,  for 
the  worse;  but  mainly  post-classical.     With  Distributives,  to,  among. 

(b)  With  Ablative :  Of  Place,  in,  on.  Of  Time,  within.  Of  Refer- 
ence, in  the  case  of,  in  regard  to,  in  the  matter  of.  Of  Condition,  in 
(armis).  Li  many  phrases,  especially  with  neuter  adjectives,  in  incertO, 
dubio,  integro,  ambiguo,  etc. 

2.  Sub.  (a)  With  Accusative  :  Of  Place  Whither,  under.  Of  Time 
Approaching,  about  (noctem,  vesperum) ;  just  Past,  immediately  after. 
Of  Condition,  under  (sub  potestatem  redigl). 

(b)  With  Ablative  :  Of  Place  Where,  under ;  also  in  phrases,  sub 
armls,  etc.  Of  Time  When,  about ;  rare,  and  first  in  Caesar.  Of  Posi- 
tion, under  (r6ge,  iUdice,  etc.).  Of  Condition,  under  (ea  condici5ne) ;  first 
in  Livy. 
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3.  Subter.  (a)  With  Accusative  ;  rare,  and  locally  equal  to  sub. 

{b)  With  the  Ablative  ;  more  rare  and  almost  wholly  poetical  (Catul- 
lus and  Vergil).  (7/.  C,  Twsc,  v.  i,  4,  which  may  be  Ace.  Subtus 
occurs  only  in  Vitr.,  iv.  2,  5,  and  then  with  the  Accusative. 

4.  Super,     (a)  With  Accusative  but  once  before  the  classical  time  : 
Of  Place,  over,  above.     Of  Time,  during ;  found  first  in  Pliny,  Epp 
Metaphorically  of  Degree,  beyond  (super  modum) ;  post-classical. 

(5)  With  the  Ablative  :  Of  Space,  above.  Of  Time,  during  (not 
until  the  Augustan  poets).  Metaphorically  =  praeter ;  very  rare  : 
=  d6,  concerning ;  colloquial ;  hence  in  Plautus,  Cato,  Cicero's  Let' 
ters  (ad  Att.),  Sallust,  Horace,  Livy;  but  uncommon. 

INFINITIVE. 

The  Infinitive  as  a  Substantive. 

419.  The  Infinitive  is  the  substantive  form  of  the  verb. 

Note.— The  Infinitive  differs  from  a  verbal  substantive  in  that  it  retains  the  adver- 
bial attribute,  the  designations  of  voice  and  time,  and  the  regimen  of  the  verb  : 

Amare,  to  lore ;  vald6  amare,  io  love  hugely ;  amarl,  to  be  loved ;  amSvisse,  to 
have  loved ;  amare  aliquem,  to  love  a  man  ;  noc6re  alicul,  to  hurt  a  man. 

But  the  great  claim  of  the  Infinitive  to  be  considered  a  verb  lies  in  the  involution  of 
predicate  and  subject.  Like  the  finite  verb,  the  Infinitive  involves  predicate  and  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  subj.  is  indefinite  and  the  predication  is  dependent. 

420.  The  Infinitive,  when  it  stands  alone,  involves  an  in- 
definite Accusative  Subject,  and  the  Predicate  of  that  Sub- 
ject is,  of  course,  in  the  Accusative  Case. 

ESgem  esse,  to  be  king.  Bonum  esse,  to  be  good.  Compare  quid  stultius 
qnam  aliquem  eo  sibi  placSre  quod  ipse  n6n  fgcit.  Sen.,  E.M.,  74, 17  ;  what 
is  more  foolish  than  for  a  man  to  {that  a  man  should)  pride  himself  on 
what  he  has  not  done  himself. 

So  in  the  paradigm  of  the  verb  : 

Amaturum  esse,  to  be  about  to  love. 

Note.— On  the  Nora,  with  the  Inf.  by  Attraction,  see  528. 

In  consequence  of  this  double  nature,  the  Infinitive  may  be  used  as 
a  substantive  or  as  a  verb. 

421.  The  Infinitive,  as  a  substantive,  is  used  regularly  in 
two  cases  only — Nominative  and  Accusative.  In  the  other 
cases  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  Gerund  and  the  Ablative 
Supine. 

N0TB8.— 1.  Traces  of  the  original  Dat.  (or  Loc.)  nature  of  the  Infinitive  are  stiD 
apparent  in  many  conetructions,  which  are,  however,  mostly  poetical : 
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(a)  With  verbs  of  Motion  in  early  Latin  and  the  later  poets,  when  ut,  ad  with 
Gerundive  or  Sup.  is  to  be  expected. 

Abilt  aedem  vlsere  Miner vae,  Pl.,  5.,qoo;  t<he  went  away  to  visit  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  Semper  in  Oceanum  mittit  ni6  quaerere  gemmSs,  Prop.,  ii.  (hi.)  16 
(8),  17  ;  she  is  always  sending  rne  to  the  Ocean  to  look  for  {in  quest  of)  pearls, 

(b)  With  verbs  of  Giving,  Rendering,  and  the  like,  in  early  Latin  and  the  poets,  where 
the  Ace.  of  the  Gerundive  is  to  be  expected.  Classical  is  the  use  of  bibere  only,  in  this 
way.    (The  old  form  biber  points  to  the  effacement  of  the  final  sense  of  this  Inf.) 

lovl  bibere  ministrare,  Cf.  C,  Tusc,  i.  26.  Quern  virum  aut  h6roa  Ijrra  vel 
fieri  tibia  sumSs  celebrare,  CliS?  n.,  0.,  1. 12,1.  Different,  of  course,  are  cases 
like  dl  tibi  posse  tu9s  tribuant  dSfendere  semper,  Ov.,  Tr.,  in.  5, 21,  where  posse 
dSfendere  is  felt  as  potestatem  defendendl. 

(c)  With  many  adjectives  where  the  Sup.  in  Uj  or  some  construction  of  Purpose,  is  to 
be  expected. 

In  early  Latin  the  adjectives  are  paratus,  cQnsuStus,  dSfessus.  But  this  usage  is 
widely  extended  by  the  Augustan  poets  Vergii^  and  Horace,  and  later. 

It  is  confined  principally,  however,  to  adjectives  of  capability,  ability,  necessity,  etc.^ 
and  adjectives  like  facilis  (with  act.  as  well  as  pass.  Inf.,  first  in  Prop.),  difficilis,  and 
the  like :  Boma  cap!  facilis,  Lucan,  ii.  656.  Note  the  strange  usage  dissentire 
manifSstOS,  Tag.,  Ann.,  11.  57,  4,  and  occasionally  elsewhere. 

2.  The  Inf.  may  take  an  adj.  attribute,  but  in  classical  prose  this  is  limited  to  ip- 
sum,  h5c  ipsum,  and  tOtum  li5c : 

VIvere  ipsum  turpe  est  nSbIs,  living  itself  is  a  disgrace  to  us.  Quibusdam 
tOtum  li5c  displicet  pMlosopharl  (280,  x,  a). 


The  Infinitive  as  a  Subject. 

422.  The  Infinitive,  as  a  Subject,  is  treated  as  a  neuter 
substantive. 

Incipere  multO  est  quam  inpetrSre  faciiius,  Pl.,  Poen.,  974  ;  beginning 
is  much  easier  (work)  than  winning.  Miserum  est  deturbarl  forttinis 
omnibuS)  C,  Quinct.,  31,  95;  i.Y  is  ivretched  to  find  one's  self  turned  rudely 
out  of  all  one^s  fortunes,  N5n  tam  turpe  fuit  vincI  quam  contendisse  de- 
cOrum  est,  Ov.,  M.^  ix.  6  (280,  2,  a). 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  the  Inf.  as  a  subj.  grew  out  of  its  use  as  an  obj.,  but  the 
original  Dat.  (Loc.)  sense  was  lost  to  the  consciousness  just  as  the  prepositional  sense 
of  our  own  to  is  lost  when  our  Inf.  becomes  a  subj.;  as  in,  to  err  is  human,  to  f<yrgiv€ 
divine.  No  Roman  felt  turpe  fuit  vincI,  as,  there  was  disgrace  in  being  beaten  ; 
bonum  est  legere  was  to  him  another  bona  est  iSctiS  (see  Priscian,  408, 27). 

2.  The  substantives  used  as  predicates  are  not  common  in  early  Latin.  LubldO  est 
is  confined  to  Plautus.  Stultitia  est,  cSnsilium  est,  and  tempus  est  are  universal. 
Cicero  introduces  the  not  uncommon  m6s  est,  and  many  others  with  est,  as  :  c5n- 
suStndS  (-inis),  vitium,  itis,  fas,  nefw,  facinus,  fatum,  caput,  r6s  (Caesar), 
opus,  mtinus,  officium,  onus,  sapientia,  and  a  few  others,  still  more  are  found 
later.  Many  of  these  also  take  ut ;  so  officium  always  in  comedy  (except  Ter.,  And., 
331). 

3.  Neuter  adjectives  are  used  as  predicates  in  great  variety.  Ciceronian  are  certius 
(quam),  cOnsentSneum,  falsum,  incrSdibile,  integrum,  gl5ri3sum,  mSius 
(quam),  mirum,  novom,  optimum,  rCctum,  singulare,  tritum,  vfirlsimile, 
▼6rum.  Most  of  them,  however,  but  ouce.  Some  of  these  also  take  ut)  but  not  often 
in  good  proie. 
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4.  In  early  Latin  many  impersonal  verbs  are  used  as  predicates.  Classical  Latin 
retains  most  of  them,  but  drops  condecet,  dispudet,  subolet,  and  adds  some,  such 
as  paenitet,  dSdecet,  displicet,  prodest,  obest,  attinet.  others  come  in  later. 
Some,  such  as  oportet,  also  take  ut  or  the  simple  Subjv.  Noteworthy  is  est,  it  is  pos- 
sible^ found  first  in  Varro  and  Lucr.,  then  not  till  Verg.  and  Hor.,  and  never  common. 

5.  Certain  abstract  phrases,  whose  meanings  are  akin  to  the  words  already  men- 
tioned, take  the  Inf.  as  a  subject.  So  especially  predicate  Genitives,  as  COnsuStudinis 
and  moris  ;  or  combinations  like  quid  negotii,  nihil  negStil  est ;  predicate  Datives 
such  as  cordl  est,  ctirae  est,  both  unclassical ;  or  phrases,  as  operae  pretium,  in 
animO  esse,  in  mentem  venire,  of  which  the  last  two  were  introduced  by  Cicbro. 


The  Infinitive  as  an  Object. 

423.  I.  The  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  Object  of  Verbs  of 
Creation,  commonly  known  as  Auxiliary  Verbs. 

These  Verbs  help  the  Infinitive  into  existence. 

2.  Such  verbs  denote  Will,  Power,  Duty,  Habit,  Indination,  Re- 
solve, Continuance,  End,  and  the  like,  with  their  opposites. 

Smorl  cupiQ,  Ter.,  Heaut.,  971 ;  I  want  to  die,  [Cat5]  esse  quam  vidfirl 
bonus  malebat,  S.,  C,  54,  5  ;  Cato  preferred  being  (good)  to  seeming 
good.  Sed  precor  ut  possim  tutius  esse  miser,  Ov.,  2V.,  v.  2,  78  ;  but  I 
pray  that  I  may  be  more  safely  wretched.  Vincere  scis,  Hannibal ;  victo- 
ria Htl  nescis,  L.,  XXII.  51  ;  how  to  win  victory,  you  know,  Hannibal; 
how  to  mahe  use  of  victory,  you  know  not.  Qui  morl  didicit,  servire  d6- 
didicit.  Sen.,  E.3I.,  26,  10  ;  he  who  has  learned  to  die  has  unlearned  to 
be  a  slave.  Maledictis  deterrgre  n6  scrlbat  parat,  Ter.,  Ph.,  3  ;  he  is 
preparing  (trying)  to  frighten  (him)  from  writing,  by  abuse.  Qui  men- 
tlrl  solet,  pgierare  cQnsu6vit,  C,  Rose. Com.,  16,  46  ;  he  who  is  wont  to  lie 
is  accustomed  to  swear  falsely.  Vulnera  quae  fBcit  debuit  ipse  pati,  Ov., 
Am.,  II.  3,  4  ;  the  wounds  he  gave  he  should  hiinself  have  suffered. 
Vereor  laudare  praesentem,  C,  iV^.Z).,  i.  21,  58  ;  I  feel  a  delicacy  about 
praising  a  man  to  his  face.  R6ligi5num  animum  n5dls  exsolvere  pergQ, 
Lucr.,  i.  932;  I  go  on  to  loose  the  spirit  from  the  bonds  of  superstitious 
creeds.  Tua  quod  nil  rSfert,  percontarl  dSsinas,  Ter.,  Hec,  810  ;  cease  to 
inquire  what  is  not  to  your  advantage. 

So  habeo,  /  have  (it  in  my  power). 

Tantum  habeS  pollic6rI  m6  tibi  cumulate  satisfactlirum,  C,  Fam.,  i.  5 A, 
3  ;  so  much  I  can  promise,  that  I  will  give  you  abundant  satisfaction. 

Notes.— 1.  The  original  force  of  the  Inf.  is,  in  most  of  these  constructions,  hard  to 
determine,  and  was  certainly  not  felt  by  the  Romans  themselves.  In  many  cases  the 
Inf.  seems  to  have  been  used  because  the  governing  word  or  phrase  was  felt  to  be  more 
or  less  equivalent  to  a  Verb  of  Creation. 

2.  The  principal  verbs,  construed  thus  with  the  Inf.,  are  as  follows  : 
WiU :  velle,  mSUe,  nOlle,  eupere,  optSre  (rare,  except  in  passive),  petere,  pCstu- 
l&re,  av6re,  audSre,  dSsiderare  (first  in  Cic),  praegestire,  gestfre,  firdfire, 
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metuere  (ante-class.),  verSrI,  timSre,  formldare  (ante-class.),  reformldSre,  hor- 
r6re,  horrgscere,  hortarl  and  compounds,  monSra  and  compounds,  suSdere  (first 
in  Cic),  persuad6re,  iubere,  imperare,  praecipere,  cSgere,  permittere  (once  in 
Cic,  then  later),  concMere  (first  in  Cic),  ctirare  (not  in  Caks.,  Sall.,  Livy),  vet5re» 
recusare  (first  in  Cic),  mittere,  omittere,  intermittere,  cunctSrI,  c6ssare, 
morarl,  dubitare,  gravari,  prohibSre,  impedire,  d6terr6re. 

Power :  posse,  quire,  nequire,  sustin6re  (first  in  Cic),  val6re  (first  in  Cic), 
pollSre  (first  in  Cic),  habere  (rare,  except  in  Cic),  scire,  nesclre. 

Duty :  debere,  necesse  habeS. 

HaUt :  assuSscere,  assuSfacere  (first  in  Cic),  c5nsu6scere,  sol6re. 

Inclination :  conari  (only  with  Inf.),  studSre,  contendere,  intendere  (Caes.), 
labSrare  (always  with  neg.  in  Cic),  moliri  (rare),  aggredi,  ingredi,  adorirl,  niti 
(first  in  Caes.),  €nlti  (ante-class,  and  post-class.),  quaerere  (first  in  Cic),  temptare 
(first  in  HiRTius). 

Resolve :  cogitare,  meditari,  memini  (mostly  poet.),  parare,  statuere  (first  in 
Cic),  constituere  (first  in  Ter.),  dScernere  (not  class,  in  pass.),  iudicare  (first  in 
Cic),  dSstinare  (first  in  Caes.),  certum  est,  deliberatum  est,  prOpositum  est 
(first  in  Cic). 

Continuance :  stare  (first  in  Cic),  Instare,  perstare  (once  in  Cic,  then  late),  per- 
sevSrSre  (first  in  Cic),  properare  (only  word  used  in  early  Latin),  fSstinare  (first  in 
Cic),  maturare  (first  in  Cic). 

Beginning  and  End :  coepl,  incipere  (first  in  Cic),  exSrdirl,  pergere,  dSsinere. 

Poets  are  free  in  using  the  Inf.  after  other  verbs. 

3.  Notice  that  coepi,  /  have  hegun^  and  d6sino,  /  cease^  are  used  in  Pf .  pass,  with 
passive  Infinitives,  in  early  Latin,  Cicero,  Caesar,  always  ;  later  the  construction 
varies,  and  Tacitus  does  not  observe  the  rule. 

BellQ  Atli6ni6nses  undique  premi  sunt  coepti,  Nep.,  xm.  3, 1  ;  the  Athenians 
began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  war  on  {from)  all  sides.  VeterSs  orati5n6s  legl  sunt 
dSsitae,  C,  Br,^  32, 123  ;  the  old  speeches  have  ceased  to  be  read. 

When  the  passives  are  really  reflexives  or  neuter,  the  active  forms  may  be  used. 

4.  Verbs  of  Will  and  Desire  take  ut  as  well  as  the  Infinitive.  So  regularly  optS,  1 
choose,  in  classical  prose. 

5.  Verbs  which  denote  Hope,  Promise,  and  Threat  are  treated  as  verbs  of  Saying  and 
Thinking  (530),  but  also  occasionally  as  in  English  : 

SpSrant  sS  maximum  fructum  esse  capttirSs,  C,  Zae/.,2i,  79  ;  they  hope  that 
they  will  derive  great  advantage.  Subrupttirum  pallam  promisit  tibi,  Pl.,  Asin.^ 
930 ;  he  promised  to  steal  the  mantle  from>  yau. 

6.  DoceO,  I  teach,  iubeS,  Ibid,  vetS,  I  forbid,  sin5, 1  let,  take  the  Inf.  as  a  Second 
Accusative  (339)  : 

(Dionysius)  116  collum  t5ns5rl  committeret  tondSre  filiSs  suas  docuit,  c, 
Tmc,  V.  20, 58 ;  Dionysius,  to  keep  from  trusting  his  neck  to  a  barber,  taught  his 
daughters  to  shave  (taught  them  shaving).  Ipse  iubet  mortis  t6  meminisse  deus, 
Mart.,  ii.  59  (376).  Vitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam,  H., 
0.,  I.  4, 15  ;  life's  brief  sumfm^bids  us  open  (a)  long  {account  with)  hope.  Neu  sinas 
MfidOs  equitare  inultds,  H.,  (9.,  i.  2, 51 ;  nor  let  the  Median  ride  and  ride  unpunished. 


The  Infinitive  as  a  Predicate. 

424.     The  Infinitive^  as  a  verbal  substantive,  may  be  used 
as  a  Predicate  after  the  copula  esse,  to  be,  and  the  like. 

Boctd  hominl  et  6rudit6  vivere  est  cOgitare,  C,  Tuac.^  v,  38,  111  ;  to  a 

Uomed  and  cultivated  man  to  live  is  to  think. 
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425.  The  other  cases  of  the  Infinitive  are  supplied  by  the 
Gerund.  With  Prepositions^  the  Gerund,  and  not  the  Infin- 
itive, is  employed. 

N.  Legere  difficile  est,  reading  {to  read)  is  hard  to  do. 
G.  Ars  legend!,  the  art  of  readiiig. 

Puer  studiosus  est  legendi,  the  boy  is  zealous  of  reading, 
D.  Puer  operam  dat  legendo,  the  hoy  devotes  himself  to  reading. 
Ac.  Puer  cupit  legere,  the  hoy  is  desirous  to  read. 

Puer  prOpgnsus  est  ad  legendum,  the  hoy  has  a  bent  toward  reading. 
Ab.  Puer  discit  legends,  the  hoy  learns  hy  reading. 

Note.— Of  course  the  Inf.  may  be  quoted  as  an  abstract  notion,  a  form  of  the  verb  : 
Multum  interest  inter  "  dare  "  et  "  accipere,"  Sen.,  Ben.,  5, 10  ;  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  ''Give ''  and  ''deceive.''' 

426.  As  a  verbal  form,  the  Gerund,  like  the  Infinitive, 
takes  the  same  case  as  the  verb. 

Homines  ad  de5s  nulla  r6  propius  accSdunt,  quam  salutem  hominibus 
dandS,  C,  Lig.,  12,  38  ;  men  draw  nearer  to  the  gods  hy  nothing  so 
much  as  hy  bringing  deliverance  to  their  fellow-men. 

Notes,— 1.  The  Gerund  is  the  substantive  of  the  Gerundive  (251,  N.l).  The  most 
plausible  theory  connects  the  forms  in  -ndu-  with  those  in  -nt-  (Pr.  Part,  active)  as  being 
verbal  nouns  originally  without  any  distinction  of  voice.  The  signification  of  necessity 
comes  mainly  from  the  use  as  a  predicate,  i.e.,  through  the  characteristic  idea.  Thus, 
he  who  is  being  lovedy  implies  he  who  is  of  a  character  to  be  loved  (qui  am6tur),  and 
then  he  who  should  be  loved. 

The  Grerundive  is  passive  :  the  Gerund,  like  other  verbal  nouns  (363),  is  theoretically 
active  or  passive,  according  to  the  point  of  view.  Practically,  however,  the  passive 
signification  of  the  Gerund  is  rare. 

lugurthalid  imperandum  (=  ut  ei  imperarStur,  perhaps  an  old  military  form 
ula)  Tisidium  vocabatur,  Clf.  S.,  lug.,  62, 8. 

2.  Gerundive  and  Pf .  Part,  passive  are  often  translated  alike  ;  but  in  the  one  case  the 
action  is  progressive  or  prospective,  in  the  otlier  it  is  completed. 

Caesare  interficiendo  Brutus  et  Cassius  patriae  libertat€m  restituere  c5- 
nati  sunt ;  by  the  murder  of  Caesar  {by  murdering  Caesar)^  Brutus  and  Cassius 
endeavoured  to  restore  their  country's  freedom  to  her.  Caesare  interfecto,  Brutus 
et  Cassius  patriae  libertatem  nSn  restitu6runt ;  by  murdering  Caesar,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  did  not  restore  their  country's  freedom  to  her. 

427.  OerundivG  for  Gerund, — Instead   of   the   Gerund, 

with  an  Accusative  Object,  the  object  is  generally  put  in  the 

case  of  the  Gerund,  with  the  Gerundive  as  an  Attribute. 

G.     Placandi  Dei,   of  appeasing  God. 
D.     Placando  Deo,  for  appeasing  God, 
Ab.  Placando  De5,  hy  appeasing  God 
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In  model  prose  this  construction  is  invariably  employed  with  Prep- 
ositions. 

Ad  placandSs  De5s,  for  appeasing  the  gods  (C,  Cat.,  iii.  8,  20). 
In  placandis  Diis,  in  appeasing  the  gods. 

Notes.— 1.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Gerund  and  the  Ge- 
rundive form.  They  are  often  used  side  by  side,  where  there  can  be  no  difference  (L., 
XXI.  5, 5  ;  XXV.  40,  6  ;  xxviii.  37, 1  ;  xxxi.  26, 6).  The  preference  for  the  Gerundive  is 
of  a  piece  with  the  use  of  the  Pf .  Part.  pass,  in  preference  to  an  Abstract  Substantive 
(3G0,  R.  2). 

2.  The  impersonal  Gerundive  is  found  with  an  Ace.  obj.  once  in  Plautus  (agitan- 
dumst  vigilias,  2'rin.^  869),  and  occasionally  elsewhere  in  early  Latin  (principally 
Varro)  ;  very  rarely  in  Cicero  and  for  special  reasons  {Cat.  M.y  2, 6) ;  here  and  there 
later  (not  in  Caesar,  Horace,  Ovid,  and,  perhaps,  Livy). 

Aeternas  quoniam  poenas  in  morte  timendumst,  Lucr.,i.  m  ;  since  we  must 
fear  eternal  punishments  in  death. 

3.  Neuter  adjectives  and  pronouns  are  not  attracted  :  aliquid  faciendi  rati5, 
C,  Inv..,  I.  25, 36  ;  method  of  doing,  something.  Cupiditas  plura  habendi,  greed  for 
having  more.  But  when  the  neuter  adjective  has  become  a  substantive  (204,  n.  2),  the 
Gerundive  form  may  be  used  :  cupiditas  v6ri  videndi,  C,  Fin.^  11. 14, 46  ;  the  desire 
of  seeing  the  truth. 

4.  The  Gerundive  with  personal  construction  can  be  formed  only  from  Transitive 
Verbs,  like  other  passives  (217).  Hence  the  impersonal  form  must  be  used  for  all  verbs 
that  do  not  take  the  Ace,  but  with  such  verbs  prepositions  are  rarely  found. 

Ad  n5n  parendum  senatui,  L.,  xlii.  9  ;  for  not  obeying  the  senate. 

5.  But  the  Gerundives  from  utor,  fruor,  fungor,  potior,  vescor  (407)  have  the  per- 
sonal construction,  but  usually  only  in  the  oblique  cases  (C,  Fin.^  1. 1,  3,  is  an  excep- 
tion), as  a  remnant  of  their  original  usage.  The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  use  still 
more  forms  in  the  same  way,  as  laetandus,  dolendus,  medendus,  paenitendus,  etc. 
Cicero  also  shows  single  instances  of  gloriandus,  disserendus,  respondendus. 

6.  The  use  of  the  Nom.  of  the  Gerundive  follows  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Nomina 
tiye. 

Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

428.  The  Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used 
chiefly  after  substantives  and  adjectives  which  require  a  com- 
plement : 

Sapientia  ars  Vivendi  putanda  est,  C,  Fin.,  i.  13,  42  ;  philosophy  is  to 
he  considered  the  art  of  living.  Et  propter  vltam  Vivendi  perdere  causas, 
Ju v. ,  VIII.  84 ;  and  on  account  of  life,  to  lose  the  reasons  for  living.  Eau  • 
caque  garrulitas  studiumque  immane  loquendi,  Ov.,  M.,  v.  678 ;  and  hoarse 
chattiness,  and  a  monstrous  love  of  talking.  Triste  est  nomen  ipsum  ca- 
rendi,  C,  Tusc,  i.  36,  87;  dismal  is  the  mere  word  "  cargre  "  (go  without). 
Non  est  placandi  spgs  mihi  nulla  Dei,  Ov. ,  Tr. ,  v.  8,  22  ;  /  am  not  with- 
out hope  of  appeasing  God.  Ignorant  cupidi  maledicendi  plus  invidiam 
quam  convicium  posse,  Quint.,  vi.  2, 16  ;  those  who  are  eager  to  abuse 
know  7wt  that  envy  has  more  power  than  billingsgate,  (Titus)  equitandl 
peritissimus  fuit.  Suet.,  Tit.,2>  ;  Titus  was  exceedingly  skilful  in  rid- 
ing.   Neuter  sul  prOtegendi  corporis  memor  (erat),  L.,ii.  6,  9;  neither 
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thought  of  shielding  his  own  body.  Qui  liic  mSs  obsidendl  vias  et  virOs 
aliCnOs  appellandl  1  L.,  xxxiv.  2,  9  ;  what  sort  of  way  is  this  of  blocking 
up  the  streets  and  calling  upon  other  women's  husbands  9  Summa  6lu- 
dendl  occasiQst  milii  nunc  sen6s,  Ter.,  Ph,y  885;  I  have  a  tip-top  chance 
to  fool  the  old  chaps  now. 

Remarks. — i.  As  mel,  tul,  sul,  nostri,  vestrl,  are,  in  their  origin, 
neuter  singulars,  from  meum,  my  being,  tuum,  thy  being,  suum,  one's 
being,  etc,  the  Gerundive  is  put  in  the  same  form  :  conservandi  sui,  of 
preserving  themselves;  vestri  adhortandl,  of  exhorting  you;  and  no 
regard  is  had  to  number  or  gender. 

C5pia  placandl  sit  modo  parva  tul,  Ov.,  Her.,  20,  74  ;  let  (me)  only  have 
a  slight  chance  of  trying  to  appease  you  (feminine). 

2.  The  Gen.  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  very  commonly 
with  causa,  less  often  with  gratia,  and  rarely  with  (antiquated)  erg3, 
on  account  of,  to  express  Design  :  Dissimulandl  causa  in  senatum  v6nit, 
S.,  (7.,  31,  52;  he  came  into  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  dissimulation. 

The  Gen.  alone  in  this  final  sense  is  found  once  in  Terence,  several 
times  in  Sallust,  occasionally  later,  especially  in  Tacitus. 

(Lepidus  anna)  c6pit  llbertatis  subvortundae,  S.,  Fhil.Fr,,  10;  Lepidus 
took  up  arms  as  a  matter  of  (for  the  purpose  of)  subverting  freedom. 

More  commonly  ad,  rarely  ob.    See  432. 

Esse  with  this  Gen.  may  be  translated  by  serve  to  ;  this  is  occasional 
in  Cicero  ;  see  366,  429,  i. 

Omnia  discrlmina  talia  concordiae  minuendae  [sunt],  L.,  xxxiv.  54,  5  ; 
all  such  distinctions  are  matters  of  (belong  to)  the  diminishing  of  con- 
cord {serve  to  diminish  concord).  Compare  Caes.,  B.  6^.,  v.  8,  6:  [nav6s] 
quSs  sul  quisque  commodi  fgcerat,  ships  which  each  one  had  (had)  made 
(as  a  matter)  of  personal  convenience. 

Notes.— 1.  In  early  Latin,  in  Cicero  (early  works,  Philippics  and  philosophical 
writings),  then  in  later  authors,  we  find  occasionally  a  Gen.  Sing,  of  the  Gerund,  fol- 
lowed by  a  substantive  in  the  Plural.  Here  it  is  better  to  conceive  the  second  Gen.  as 
objectively  dependent  upon  the  Gerund  form. 

Agitur  utrum  Antonio  facultas  dStur  agrorum  suis  latronibus  condS- 
nandl,  C,  Ph.,  v.  3,  6  ;  the  question  is  whether  Antony  shall  receive  the  power  of  giving 
away  {of)  lands  to  Ids  pet  highwaymen. 

2.  Fas  est,  nefas  est,  itis  est,  fiitum  est,  cSpia  est,  ratio  est,  cQnsilium  est, 
consilium  capere,  c5nsilium  inlre,  and  a  few  others,  have  often  the  Inf.  where  the 
Gerund  might  be  expected.  Sometimes  there  is  a  dijfference  in  meaning  ;  thus  tem- 
pus,  with  Gerund,  the  proper  time  (season),  with  Inf.,  high  time. 

The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  extend  this  usage  of  the  Infinitive. 

3.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  poets  is  the  construction  of  the  adj.  or  subst.  like  the 
cognate  verb  with  the  Inf.,  instead  of  with  the  Gen.  of  the  Gerund.  (At)  S5ctira  quiCs 
et  nescia  fallere  (=quae  nesciat  fallere)  vita,  V.,  G^.,11.467 ;  guiet  witfiout  a 
care,  and  a  life  that  kno'weth  not  how  to  disappoint  {ignorant  of  disappointment). 

Later  prose  is  more  careful  in  this  matter. 

4.  The  Gen.  of  Gerund,  depending  upon  a  verb,  is  rare  and  Tacitean  {Ann..  11.43)- 
Tacitub  also  uses  the  appositional  Gerund  with  a  substantival  neuter  {Ann.s  xiii.  26). 
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5.  Some  Bubetantivee,  like  auctor,  dux,  may  have  a  Dat.  instead  of  a  Geii.i  Lrr.,  i. 
23 :  m6  Albanl  gerendo  belld  ducem  creavSre. 

Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

429.  The  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used 
chiefly  after  words  that  denote  Fitness  and  Function. 

1.  The  usage  is  rare  in  classical  Latin,  and  begins  with  a  few  verbs 
and  phrases  :  esse  (=  parem  esse),  to  he  equal  to  ;  praeesse  and  praeflcere, 
to  he  {put)  in  charge  of;  studSre  and  operam  addere,  labSrem  impertlre,  to 
give  one's  attention  to;  then  it  is  used  with  a  few  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives to  give  the  object  for  which,  and  with  names  of  Boards. 

Solvend5  clvitatSs  non  erant,  Cf.  C,  Fam,,  in.  8,  2  ;  the  commimities 
ivere  not  equal  to  {ready  for)  payment  [were  not  solvent),  [Sapiens]  vlr6s 
suas  n5vit,  scit  s6  esse  oner!  ferendo,  Sen.,  ^.J!f.,  71,  26  ;  the  wise  ma/n  is 
acquainted  with  his  own  strength  ;  he  knows  that  he  is  (equal)  to  hear- 
ing the  hurden. 

So  comitia  decemvirls  creandls  (C,  Leg.Agr.,  2,8)  ;  triumvir  colOnils 
dSducendls  (S.,  lug., ^2)  ;  reliqua  tempora  dSmetendls  fructibus  accommo- 
data  sunt,  C,  Cat.M.,  19,  70. 

2.  Classical  Latin  requires  ad  with  the  Ace,  but  from  Livy  on  the 
use  of  this  Dat.  spreads,  and  it  is  found  regularly  after  words  which 
imply  Capacity  and  Adaptation.  It  is  found  also  technically  with  verbs 
of  Decreeing  and  Appointing,  to  give  the  Purpose. 

Aqua  nitrSsa  titilis  est  bibendQ,  Cf  Plin.,  N.H,,  xxxi.  32,  59;  alkaline 
water  is  good  for  drinking  {to  drink).  Lignum  aridum  materia  est  idonea 
Cliciendls  Ignibus,  Cf  Sen.,  N.Q.,  11.  22, 1  ;  dry  wood  is  a  fit  suhstance 
for  striking  fire  {drawing  out  sparks).  Referundae  ego  habeS  linguam 
natam  gratiae,  Pl.,  Fers,,  428  ;  I  have  a  tongue  that's  horn  for  showing 
thankfulness. 

Notes.— 1.  In  early  Latin  the  use  of  this  Dat.  is  very  restricted,  it  being  found 
principally  after  studSre ;  operam  dare,  or  sUmere  (both  revived  by  Lmr) ;  finem 
(or  modum)  facere ;  and  a  few  adjectival  forms.  Of  the  latter,  Cicero  uses  only  ac« 
commodatus,  Caesar  only  par. 

2.  Rare  and  unclassical  is  the  Ace.  in  dependence  upon  a  Dat.  of  the  Gerund. 

Epidicum  operam  quaerendQ  dab5,  Pl.,  JE^.,  605. 

Accusative  of  the  Gerundive. 

430.  The  Gerundive  is  used  in  the  Accusative  of  the  Ob- 
ject to  be  Effected,  after  such  verbs  as  Giving  and  Taking, 
Sending  and  Leaving,  Letting,  Contracting,  and  Undertak- 
ing.    (Factitive  Predicate.) 

DivitX  hominl  id  aurum  servandum  dedit,  Pl.,  B.,  338  ;  he  gave  that 
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gold  to  a  rich  man  to  keep.  Conon  mtiros  reficiendos  curat,  Nep.,  ix.  4,  5; 
Gonon  has  the  walls  rebuilt.  Patriam  diripiendam  reliquimus,  C,  Fam.y 
XVI.  12,  1  ;  we  have  left  our  country  to  be  pluridered.  [Carvilius]  aedem 
faciendam  locavit,  L.,  x.  46,  14  ;  Carvilius  let  the  (contract  of)  buildiug 
the  temple. 

Of  course,  the  passive  form  has  the  Nominative  : 

Filius  Philippi  D6m6trius  ad  patrem  reducendus  Iggatis  datus  est,  L., 
XXXVI.  35, 13  ;  the  son  of  Philip,  Demetrius^  ivas  given  to  the  envoys  to 
be  taken  back  to  his  father. 

Notes.— 1.  Early  Latin  shows  with  this  construction  dare,  conducere,  locare, 
rogare,  petere,  habere,  pr5pinare.  Classical  Latin  gives  up  rogare,  petere,  propi- 
nare,  but  adds  others,  as  tradere,  obicere,  concgdere,  cominittere,  curare,  relin- 
quere,  proponere.  Liyy  introduces  suscipere.  The  use  of  ad  in  place  of  the  simple 
Ace.  is  not  common. 

[Caesar]  oppidum  ad  diripiendum  militibus  concessit,  Caes.,  B.  C,  hi.  80, 6. 
But  ad  is  necessary  in  n6mini  s§  ad  docendum  dabat,  C,  Br.,  89,  306  ;  he  waula 
yield  to  no  one  for  teaching,  i.e.,  would  accept  no  one  as  a  pupil. 

2.  HabeO  dicendum  and  the  like  for  habeo  dicere,  or,  habeS  quod  dicam, 
belongs  to  later  Latin  (Tag.,  Dial.,  37  ;  Ann.  iv.  40,  etc.). 

Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

431.  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  or  Gerundive  is  used  as 
the  Ablative  of  Means  and  Cause^  seldom  as  the  Ablative  of 
Manner  or  Circumstance. 

Bnus  homo  nobis  cunctando  restituit  rem,  Ennius  (C,  Cat.M.y  4, 10); 
one  man  by  lingering  raised  our  cause  again,  Hominis  m6ns  discendo 
alitur  et  cogitando,  C,  Off,,  i.  30,  105;  the  human  mind  is  flourished  by 
learning  and  thinking.  Plausum  meo  nomine  recitando  dedgrunt,  Cf. 
C.,Att.,\Y.  I,  6  ;  they  clapped  lohen  my  7iame  was  read.  Exercendo 
cottidie  milite  bostem  opperigbatur,  L.,  xxxkl  3,  5;  drilling  the  soldiers 
daily  he  waited  for  the  enemy. 

Notes.— I.  The  Abl.  with  adjectives  is  post-Ciceronian  :  digna  stil:ps  suscipi- 
end5  (instead  of  quae  susciperet)  patris  imperio,  Tag.,  Ann.,  xiii.  14.  So  too  with 
verbs  :  continuando  abstitit  magistratti,  L.,  ix.  34, 2. 

2.  The  Abl.  after  a  comparative  is  cited  only  from  C,  Off.,  1. 15, 47. 

3.  In  post-Augustan  Latin,  and  occasionally  earlier,  we  find  the  Abl.  of  the  Gerund 
paralleled  by  the  Pr.  participle  :  Boccbus,  seu  reputando  (=  reputans)  .  .  .  seu 
admonitus,  etc.,  S.,  lug.,  103, 2. 

Prepositions  with  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

432.  The  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  follows 
the  preposition  ad,  seldom  ante,  circa,  in,  inter,  ob,  and 
propter.     See  427. 

Nulla  rSs  tantum  ad  dicendum  prOficit  quantum  scriptio,  C,  Br,  24,  92; 
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nothing  is  as  profitable  for  speaking  as  writing.  Atticus  philosophOrum 
praeceptis  ad  vitam  agendam  non  ad  ostentationem  titSbatur,  Cf.  Nep.,  xxv. 
17,  3;  Atticus  made  use  of  the  precepts  of  philosophers  for  the  conduct 
of  life,  not  for  display.  Inter  spoliandum  corpus  liostis  exspiravit,  Cf. 
L.,  II.  20,  9;  while  in  the  act  of  stripping  the  body  of  the  enemy  he 
gave  up  the  ghost. 

Eemark. — Ad  is  very  common  ;  noteworthy  is  its  use  with  verbs  of 
Hindering  (palus  Eomanos  ad  insequendum  tardabat,  Caes.,  ^.  6^.,  vii. 
26,2);  with  substantives  to  give  the  End  (/or);  with  adjectives  of 
Capacity  and  Adaptation  (aptus,  facilis,  etc.).     See  429,  2. 

Notes.— 1.  Ante  is  very  rare  (L.,Pme/*.,6;  V.,  G.yTii.206).  Circa  and  ergS  are 
post- Augustan  and  very  rare.  In  gives  the  End  For  Which,  and  is  classical  but  not  com- 
mon. Inter  is  temporal,  during^  ivhile^  and  is  found  rarely  in  early,  more  often  in 
later,  but  not  in  classical  prose.  Ob  is  used  first  by  Cicero  (not  by  Caesar),  and  is 
rare.   Propter  occurs  first  in  Valerius  Maximus  ;  super  first  in  Tacitus. 

2.  On  the  Infinitive  after  a  Preposition,  see  425. 

433.  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  takes  the 
prepositions  ab,  de,  ex,  often  in,  but  seldom  pro.  Post-classic 
and  rare  are  cum  and  super. 

Prohibenda  maximS  est  Ira  in  puniendo,  C,  Off-,  i-  25,  89;  especially  to 
he  forbidden  is  anger  in  punishing.  [Brutus]  in  liber anda  patria  (=  dum 
llberat)  est  interfectus,  C,  Cat.M.,  20,  75;  Brutus  was  slain  in  the  effort 
to  free  his  country.  Philosophi  in  iis  libris  ipsis  quos  scrlbunt  dS  con- 
temnenda  gloria  sua  nomina  Inscribunt,  C,  Tusc,  i.  15,  34  (385,  r.  i).  Ex 
discendS  capiunt  voluptatem,  Cf.  C,  Fin.,  v.  18,  48  ;  they  receive  pleasure 
from  learning. 

Notes.— 1.  In  with  Abl.  is  sometimes  almost  equivalent  to  a  Pr.  participle :  In 
circumeundS  exercitti  animadvertit,  b.Afr.,Z2. 

2.  Sine  is  used  once  in  Varro,  Z.Z.,  6, 75,  and  in  Donatus  (Ter.,  And.^  391). 

3.  Even  when  the  word  and  not  the  action  is  meant,  the  Gerund  is  the  rule  :  Dis« 
crepat  a  timendo  confidere,  C,  Tusc,  m.  7, 14 ;  the  inf.  in  Varro,  L.L.^  6, 50. 

SUPINE. 

434.  The  Supine  is  a  verbal  substantive,  which  appears 
only  in  the  Accusative  and  Ablative  cases. 

The  Accusative  Supine. 

435.  The  Accusative   Supine    (Supine  in   -um)    is  used 

chiefly  after  verbs  of  Motion,  to  express  Design. 

Galliae  iSgatl  ad  Caesarem  gratulatum  convSnSrunt)  Caes.,  B,0,,  i.  30, 
1 ;  the  commissioners  of  Gaul  came  to  congratulo^te  Ca^sq^r,    SpectStWD 
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veninnt;  veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsae,  Ov.,  A.A.y  i.  99;  they  come  to  see 
the  show;  they  come  to  be  themselves  a  show.  (Galll  galllnacei)  cum  s51e 
eunt  cubitum,  Plin.,  N.B.,  x.  24,  46 ;  cocks  go  to  roost  at  sunset,  Stultitia 
est  vSnatum  dticere  in  vitas  can6s,  Pl.,  Sty  139;  His  foolishness  to  take 
unwilling  dogs  a-hunting. 

Notes.— 1.  Ire  and  venire  are  the  most  common  verbs  with  the  Supine,  and  they 
form  many  phraseological  usages,  as  :  Ire  COCtum,  cuhitum,  dormltum,  pastum, 
Bupplicatum,  sessum,  saltitatum,  etc.  Similarly  dare  is  found  in  phrases  with 
nuptum,  v6num,  pessum. 

2.  The  Supine  is  very  common  in  early  Latin,  less  so  in  Cicero,  comparatively  rare 
in  Caesar,  frequent  again  in  Sallust  and  Livy.  Later  Latin,  and  especially  the  poets, 
show  but  few  examples,  as  the  final  Inf.  takes  its  place. 

3.  The  Ace.  Supine  may  take  an  object,  but  the  construction  is  not  very  common  : 
(Hannibal)  patriam  dgfgnsum  (more  usual,  ad  dgfendendam  patriam)  revo- 

C&tus  (est),  Nep.,  XXIII.  6, 1 ;  Hannibal  was  recalled  to  defend  his  country. 

4.  The  Fut.  Inf.  passive  is  actually  made  up  of  the  passive  Inf.  of  Ire,  to  go^  Irl  {that 
a  movement  is  made,  from  itur ;  208, 2),  and  the  Supine  : 

Rumor  venit  datum  iri  gladiatorgs,  Ter.,  Hec.y  39  ;  the  rumour  comes  that  glad- 
iators {gladiaimial  shows)  are  going  to  be  given. 

The  consciousness  of  this  is  lost,  as  is  shown  by  the  Nom.  (528). 

Beus  damnatum  Iri  vidSbatur,  Quint.,  ix.  2, 88  ;  the  accused  seemed  to  be  about 
to  be  condemned. 

The  Ablative  Supine. 

436.  The  Ablative  Supine  (Supine  in  -u)  is  used  chiefly 
with  Adjectives,  as  the  Ablative  of  the  Point  of  View  From 
Which  (397).     It  never  takes  an  object. 

MIrabile  dicta,  wonderful  {in  the  telling)  to  tell^  vlsti,  to  behold. 
Id  dictu  quam  r6  facilius  est,  L.,  xxxi.  38,  4  ;  that  is  easier  in  the  say- 
ing than  in  the  fact  (easier  said  than  done). 

Notes.— 1.  Cicero  and  Livy  are  the  most  extensive  users  of  this  Supine  ;  Caesar 
has  but  two  forms  :  factU  and  natti ;  Sallust  but  three  ;  Cicero  uses  twenty-four. 
In  early  Latin  and  in  the  poets  the  usage  is  uncommon  ;  in  later  Latin  it  grows.  Alto- 
gether there  are  over  one  hundred  Supines,  but  only  about  twenty-five  Supines  occur  in 
Abl.  alone  ;  the  most  common  are  dictti,  to  tell,  factu,  to  do,  auditti,  to  hear,  vlsu, 
to  see,  memoratu,  relatti,  tractatu;  then,  less  often,  cognitu,  to  know,  inventu, 
intellectti,  scitu,  adspectti. 

2.  The  adjectives  generally  denote  Ease  or  Difficulty,  Pleasure  or  Displeasure,  Right 
or  Wrong  (fas  and  nefas).  These  adjectives  are  commonly  used  with  Dative,  and  a 
plausible  theory  views  the  Supine  in  u  as  an  original  Dative  (ui). 

3.  Ad,  with  the  Gerundive,  is  often  used  instead  :  Cibus  facillimus  ad  conco- 
quendum,  C,  Fin.,  11.  20,  64  ;  food  (that  is)  very  easy  to  digest. 

The  Infinitive,  facilis  COncoquI,  is  poetical.    Common  is  facile  COncoquitur. 
Other  equivalents  are  active  Infin.,  a  verbal  substantive,  a  Pf.  Part.  pass,  (with 
opus),  or  a  relative  clause  (with  dlgnusX 

4.  The  use  of  the  Abl.  Supine  with  verbs  is  very  rare. 

(Vllicus)  primus  cubitti  surgat,  postrSmus  cubitum  eat,  Cato,  Agr.,  s,  5 ;  ths 
steward  must  be  the  first  to  get  mit  of  bed,  the  last  to  go  to  bed.  ObsOnatti  redeO,  Pl,? 
Men.^  ijj  ;  I  come  back  from  marketing  (imitated  by  Statius). 
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PARTICIPLE, 

437.  The  Participle  may  be  used  as  a  substantive,  but  even 
then  generally  retains  something  of  its  predicative  nature. 

Nihil  est  magnum  somnianti,  C,  Div.y  11.  68,  141  ;  nothing  is  great 
to  a  dreamer  {to  a  man,  when  he  is  dreaming).  R^gia,  cr6de  mihl,  rfis 
est  succurrere  lapsls,  Ov.,  Pont.,  11.  9,  11 ;  it  is  a  kingly  thing,  believe  me, 
(to  run  to  catch  those  who  have  slipped,)  to  succour  the  fallen. 

Remark. — The  Attribute  of  the  Participle,  employed  as  a  substan- 
tive, is  generally  in  the  adverbial  form  :  rSctS  facta,  right  actions  ;  facets 
dictum,  a  witty  remark. 

Notes.— 1.  This  use  as  a  substantive  is  rare  in  classical  prose,  but  more  common  in  the 
poets  and  in  post-classical  prose.  In  the  Pr.  Part.,  principally  sapiSns,  adulSscSns, 
amSns ;  in  the  Pf.  more  often,  but  usually  in  the  Plural ;  docti,  the  learned^  victi, 
the  conquered.  The  first  examples  of  Fut.  Part,  used  as  substantives  are  nuntiaturl 
(Curt.,  vii.  4, 32),  peccatfiros  (Tag.,  Agr.,  19). 

2.  The  use  of  an  attributive  or  predicative  Pf.  Part,  with  a  substantive  is  a  growth  in 
Latin.  Early  Latin  shows  very  few  cases,  and  those  mostly  with  opus  and  tisus,  Cato 
has  post  dimissum  bellum,  and  this  innovation  is  extended  by  Varro,  with  propter, 
Cicero  is  cautious,  employing  the  prepositions  ante,  d6,  in,  post,  praeter,  but  Sal- 
lust  goes  much  farther,  as  the  strange  sentence  inter  haec  parata  atque  dScrSta 
(664,  R.  2)  indicates.  Livy  and  Tacitus  are,  however,  characterised  by  these  preposi- 
tional uses  more  than  any  other  authors.  The  use  of  a  Part,  in  the  Nom.  in  this  way 
ifi  found  first  in  Livt. 

438.  The  Participle,  as  an  adjective,  often  modifies  its 
verbal  nature,  so  as  to  be  characteristic,  or  descriptive. 

(Epamlnondas)  erat  temporibus  sapienter  fttSns,  Nep.,xv.  3, 1;  Epa- 
minondas  was  a  man  who  made  {to  make)  wise  use  of  opportunities 
(=  is  qui  titer etur).  Senectus  est  operSsa  et  semper  agSns  aliquid  et 
mQligns,  Cf.  C,  Cat.M.,  8,  26;  old  age  is  busy,  and  always  doing  some- 
thing and  working. 

Remark. — Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  parallelism  of  the  par- 
ticiple or  adjective  with  the  relative  and  Subjunctive: 

E@3  parva  dictu,  sed  quae  studils  in  magnum  certamen  excSsserit,  L. 
XXXIV.  I ;  a  small  thing  to  mentio7i,  but  one  which,  by  the  excitement  of 
the  parties,  terminated  in  a  great  contest.  Munera  non  ad  dfilicias  muli- 
ebrSs  quaeslta  nee  quibus  nova  ntipta  cSmatur,  Tag.,  Germ.,  18. 

Note.— The  Fut.  Part,  active  is  rarely  used  adjectively  in  classical  Latin  except 
the  forms  futtirus,  venttirus.  The  predicate  use  after  verbs  of  Motion  to  express 
Purpose  is  found  first  in  Cicero  {Verr.,  i.  21, 56),  though  very  rarely,  but  becomes  in- 
creasingly common  from  Livy's  time.  Livy  is  the  first  to  use  the  Fut.  Part,  as  an 
adjective  clause,  a  usaoje  which  also  becomes  common  later. 

(Maroboduus)  misit  ISgatOs  ad  Tiberium  Sratilros  auxilia,  Tac,  Ann.,  n.  46; 
Marbod  sent  commissioners  to  Tiberius^  to  beg  for  reinforcements.    Servllius  adest 
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d6 15  sententiam  laturus  (perhaps  due  to  est),  C,  Ver7\,  i.  21, 56.  Rem  ausus  plus 
famae  habittiram  (that  was  likely  to  have)  quam  fidei,  L.,  11. 10, 11.  (Dictator)  ad 
hostem  ducit,  nullo  loco,  nisi  quantum  necessitas  cogeret,  fortunae  s6  com- 
misstirus  {ivith  the  intention  0/ submitting)^  L.,  xxii.  12,  2. 

ADVERB. 

439.  I.  The  Predicate  may  be  qualified  by  an  Adverb. 

2.  Adverbs  qualify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs, 
and  sometimes  substantives,  when  they  express  or  imply  ver- 
bal or  adjective  relations. 

Male  vivit,  he  lives  ill ;  bene  est,  it  is  ivell ;  ferg  omn5s,  almost  all ; 
nimis  saepe,  too  often  ;  admodum  adulesc6ns,  a  mere  youth  ;  lat6  r6x  (V., 
A.,  I.  21),  wide-ruling ;  bis  consul,  twice  consul;  duo  simul  bella,  two 
simultaneous  wars. 

Notes.— 1.  The  form  of  the  Adverb  does  not  admit  of  any  further  inflection,  and 
therefore  the  Adverb  requires  no  rules  of  Syntax  except  as  to  its  position. 

2.  With  other  adverbs  and  with  adjectives,  adverbs  of  degree  only  are  allowable,  to 
which  must  be  reckoned  bene,  SgregiS,  and  (later)  Inslgniter.  Poetical  are  such 
expressions  as  turpiter  ater,  splendid©  mendax  (H.,  ^.P.,  3  ;  0.,  m.  n,  35).  Male 
as  a  negative  is  found  with  sanus  only  in  Cicero  {Att,^  ix.  15, 5) ;  other  combinations 
are  poetical,  or  post-classical. 

3.  The  translation  for  very  varies  at  different  periods ;  multum  is  common  in 
Plautus  and  \n^onKC^''Q Satires mi^ Epistles,  rare  elsewhere  ;  vald6  is  introduced  by 
Cicero,  but  did  not  survive  him,  to  any  extent.  SanS  is  also  frequent  in  Cicero,  espe- 
cially in  the  Letters  ad  Atticum.  Cornificius  affected  vehementer,  and  so  do  collo- 
quial authors,  as  Vitruvius;  fortiter  comes  in  later;  bene  is  occasional  in  Plautus 
and  Terence,  more  common  in  Cicero  ;  oppido  is  characteristic  of  early  Latin,  and 
LiVY  and  the  Archaists  ;  admodum  is  Ciceronian,  but  adfatim  comes  later  and  is  rare. 
AbundS  is  rare  before  the  time  of  Sallust.  Nimium  (nimiS)  belongs  to  early  Latin, 
as  do  impSnsS  and  impendio.  Satis  is  common  in  the  classical  period,  and  also 
nimis,  but  mainly  with  negatives. 

4.  The  Adverb  as  an  attribute  of  substantives  is  rare.  Cicero  shows  tum,  saepe, 
quasi,  tamquam.    Livy  uses  more. 

440.  Position  of  the  Adverb, — Adverbs  are  commonly  put 
next  to  their  verb,  and  before  it  when  it  ends  the  sentence, 
and  immediately  before  their  adjective  or  adverb. 

IniustS  facit,  he  acts  unjustly.  Admodum  pulcher,  handsome  to  a  de- 
gree, very  handsome.     Valdg  dlligenter,  very  carefully. 

Remark. — Exceptions  occur  chiefly  in  rhetorical  passages,  in  which 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  adverb,  or  in  poetry: 

[iram]  bene  Ennius  initium  dixit  insaniae,  C,  Tusc,  iv.  23,  52  ;  well 
did  Enyiius  call  anger  the  beginning  of  madness.  Vixit  dum  vixit  bene 
Ter.,  Hec,  461  ;  he  lived  while  he  lived  (and  lived)  well. 

One  class  of  Adverb?  demands  special  notice— the  Negatives. 
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Negative  Adverbs. 

441.  There  are  two  original  negatives  in  Latin^  ne  and 
haud  (haut,  hau).  From  n6  is  derived  non  [ne-oinom  (unum), 
no-iohity  not^,  Ne  is  used  chiefly  in  compounds^  or  with  the 
Imperative  and  Optative  Subjunctive.  The  old  use  appears 
in  ne — quidem.  Non  is  used  with  the  Indicative  and  Poten- 
tial Subjunctive  ;  haud  negatives  the  single  word,  and  is  used 
mainly  with  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

442.  Non  (the  absolute  not)  is  the  regular  Negative  of  the 
Indicative  and  of  the  Potential  Subjunctive. 

Quern  amat,  amat ;  quern  non  amat,  non  amat,  Petr.,  37  ;  2vhom  she 
likes,  she  likes  ;  whom  she  does  not  like,  she  does  not  like. 
N5n  ausim,  /  should  not  venture. 

Remarks. — i.  N5n,  as  the  emphatic,  specific  negative,  may  negative 
anything.     (See  270,  r.  i.) 

2.  Non  is  the  rule  in  antitheses  :  N5n  est  vivere  sed  val6re  vita,  Mart., 
Ti.  70, 15  ;  not  living,  hut  being  well,  is  life. 

Notes. — 1.  N5n  in  combination  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  rarely  with  eub- 
Btantives  and  verbs,  takes  the  place  of  negative  in-  or  ne-,  Non  arbitrabatur  quod 
efficeret  aliquid  posse  esse  n5n  corpus  (daoi/iaToi/),  c,  Ac.^  i.  ii,39;  Cat.M.,  14, 47. 

2.  other  negative  expressions  are  neutiquam,  hij  no  means ;  nihil,  nothing 
('*  Adam,  with  such  counsel  nothing  swayed  '').    On  nullus,  see  317,  2,  n.  2. 

3.  Nec  =  non  is  found  in  early  Latin,  here  and  there  in  Verg.,  Livy,  and  Tacitus. 
In  classical  Latin  it  is  retained  in  a  few  compounds,  as  :  necopinans,  negotium,  and 
in  legal  phraseology. 

443.  Haud  is  the  negative  of  the  single  word,  and  in  model 
prose  is  not  common,  being  used  chiefly  with  adjectives  and 
adverbs  :  haud  quisquam,  not  any;  haud  magnus,  not  great ; 
haud  male,  not  iadly. 

Notes.— 1.  Hau  is  found  only  before  consonants,  and  belongs  to  early  Latin  and 
Vergil.    Haut  (early)  and  haud  are  found  indiscriminately  before  vowels. 

2.  Haud  is  very  rarely  or  never  found  in  Conditional,  Concessive,  Interrogative,  Rela- 
tive, and  Infinitive  sentences. 

3.  Caesar  uses  haud  but  once,  and  then  in  the  phrase  haud  SCi5  an  (457,  2). 
Cicero  says  also  haud  dubitS,  haud  IgnSr5,  haud  erravero,  and  a  few  others ; 
and  combines  it  also  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  but  not  when  they  are  compounded 
with  negative  particles,  i.e.,  he  does  not  say  haud  difficilis,  and  the  like. 

4.  Haud  with  verbs  is  very  common  in  early  Latin,  and  then  again  in  Livy  and 
Tacitus.  In  antitheses  it  is  not  uncommon  in  comedy,  but  usually  in  the  second 
member :  inceptiost  amentium  haud  amantium,  Ter.,  And.  218 ;  the  undertaking 
in  one  of  lunatics,  not  lovers. 

5.  A  strengthened  expression  is  haud  quaquam. 
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444.  I .  Ne  is  the  Negative  of  the  Imperative  and  of  the 
Optative  Subjunctive. 

Ta  n6  cede  mails,  V.,  -4,,  vi.  95  ;  yield  not  thou  to  misfortunes.  NS 
transierls  Hibgrum,  L.,  xxi.  44,  6  ;  do  not  cross  the  Ehro,  NS  vivam, 
8l  BciS,  C,  Att.^  IV.  16,  8  ;  may  1  cease  to  live  (strike  me  dead),  if  I 
know. 

Notes.— 1.  On  the  negative  with  the  Imperative,  see  270,  n. 

2.  NS  as  a  general  negative  particle,  =  nQn,  is  found  very  rarely  in  early  Latin, 
mostly  with  forms  of  velle  (n6  parcunt,  Pl.,  Most.^  124,  is  disputed).  Classical  Latin 
retains  this  only  in  n6— quidem,  in  compound  nSquaquam,  and  in  a  shortened  form 
in  nefas,  negS,  neque,  etc. 

2.  Ne  is  continued  by  neve  or  neu.     See  260. 

N6  illam  vendas  neu  me  perdas  hominem  amantem,  Pl.,  Ps.,  322  ;  don^t 
sell  her,  and  don't  ruin  me,  a  fellow  iii  love. 

445.  Subdivision  of  the  Negative. — A  general  negative 
may  be  subdivided  by  neque — neque,  as  well  as  by  ant — aut, 
or  strengthened  by  ne — quidem,  not  even. 

Nihil  umquam  neque  insolens  neque  gloriosum  ex  ore  [Timoleontis]  prQ- 
cessit,  Nep.,  XX.  4,  2  ;  iiothing  insolent  or  boastful  ever  came  out  of  the 
mouth  of  Timoleon.  Conscicrum  n6m5  aut  latuit  aut  fugit,  L.,  xxiv.  5, 
14  ;  of  the  accomplices  no  one  either  hid  or  jled.  Numquam  [Sclpi5nem] 
ne  minima  quidem  re  offendl,  C,  LaeL,  27, 103  ;  I  never  wounded  Scipio's 
feelings,  no^  not  even  in  the  slightest  matter. 

('*  I  will  give  no  thousand  crowns  ;26i^A^?'.''— Shakespeare.) 

Note. — In  the  same  way  nego,  /  say  ;;o,  is  continued  by  neque — nequo  (nec— 
nec) :  Negant  nec  virtutSs  nec  vitia  crgscere,  C,  Fin.,  iii.  15, 48 ;  they  deny  that 
either  virtues  or  vices  increase  {that  there  are  any  degrees  in). 

446.  Negative  Combinatioiis. — In  English^  we  say  either 
no  one  ever,  or,  never  any  one  ;  nothing  ever,  or,  never  any- 
thing ;  in  Latin,  the  former  turn  is  invariably  used  :  nem8 
umquam,  710  one  ever, 

Verres  nihil  umquam  fScit  sine  aliquo  quaestti,  C,  Verr.,  v.  5, 11  ;  VeV' 
res  never  did  anything  without  some  profit  or  other. 

Notes.— 1.  iVo  07ie  yet  is  nondum  quisquam  ;  no  more,  no  longer,  is  iam  nSn. 

2.  The  resolution  of  a  negative  n6n  ullus  for  ntillus,  n5n  umquam  for  num- 
quam, nSn  scio  for  nesciQ,  is  poetical,  except  for  purposes  of  emphasis,  or  when  the 
first  part  of  the  resolved  negative  is  combined  with  a  coordinating  conjunction  (480) : 
N5n  alia  tibi  facta  est  initiria,  Cf.  C,  Diy.  in  Caec.,  18, 60. 

3.  N6m5  often  equals  ne  quis:  N6m6  de  nObIs  tlnui  ezcellat,  C,  Tusc.^i, 
36, 105. 
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447.  Nego  {I  say  no,  I  de^iy)  is  commonly  used  instead  of 
dico  non,  /  say — not. 

Assem  sesS  daturum  negat,  C,  Quinct.,  5,  19  ;  he  says  that  he  will 
not  give  a  copper.     Vel  al  vel  nega,  Accius,  125  (R.) ;  say  yes  or  say  no  ! 

Remark. — The  positive  (aio,  I  say)  is  sometimes  to  be  supplied  for  a 
subsequent  clause,  as  C,  Fin.,  i.  18,  61.  The  same  thing  happens  with 
the  other  negatives,  as  volo  from  nol5,  iubeo  from  veto,  sciS  from  nesciQ, 
que5  from  nequeO,  quisquam  from  nSinS,  ut  from  n5. 

POSITION    OF    THE    NEGATIVE. 

448.  The  Negative  naturally  belongs  to  the  Predicate,  and 
usually  stands  immediately  before  it,  but  may  be  placed 
before  any  emphatic  word  or  combination  of  words. 

Potes  nSn  reverti,  Sen.,^.J[/.,  49,  10  ;  possibly  you  may  not  return. 
(N6n  potes  reverti,  you  cannot  possibly  return,)  Saepe  viri  faUunt ;  tenerae 
nQn  saepe  pueUae,  Ov.,  ^.^.,111.  31 ;  often  do  men  deceive  ;  soft-hearted 
maidens  not  often,  NQn  omnis  aetas,  Lyde,  ludo  convenit,  Pl.,  B.,  129  ; 
not  every  age,  (good)  Lydus  (Playfair),  sorts  with  play.  Non  ego  ven- 
tSsae  plebis  suffragia  v6nor,  II.,  Ep,,  i.  19,  37;  I  do  not  Mint  the  voices  of 
the  windy  commons,  no,  not  I. 

Notes.— 1.  As  the  Copula  esse,  to  be^  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  predicate,  the  Negative 
generally  precedes  it,  contrary  to  the  English  idiom,  except  in  contrasts.  The  differ- 
ence in  position  can  often  be  brought  out  only  by  stress  of  voice  :  fglix  nSn  erat,  ?ie 
wasnH  happy ;  nSn  fSlix  erat,  he  teas  not  happy,  he  ivas  far  from  happy. 

2.  N6— quidem  straddles  the  emphatic  w^ord  or  emphatic  group  (445) ;  but  very 
rarely  does  the  group  consist  of  more  than  two  words. 

3.  A  negative  with  an  Inf.  is  often  transferred  to  the  governing  verb  :  nSn  putant 
Itlgendum  (esse)  viris,  c,  Tusc,  m.  28,  TO ;  on  negS,  see  447. 

449.  Two  negatives  in  the  same  sentence  destroy  one 
another,  and  make  an  affirmative,  but  see  445  : 

Non  nego,  I  do  not  deny  {I  admit). 

Remarks. — i.  N5n  possum  non,  I  cannot  hut  {I  must): 

Qui  mortem  in  mails  pSnit  non  potest  eam  non  timgre,  C,  Fin.,  ni.  8, 
29 ;  he  who  classes  death  among  misfortunes  cannot  hut  (must)  fear  it. 

2.  The  double  Negative  is  often  stronger  than  the  opposite  Posi- 
tive ;  this  is  a  common  form  of  the  figure  Litotes,  understatement  (700). 

N5n  indoctus,  highly  educated ;  non  sum  nescius,  /  am  well  aware. 

N5n  indecSrS  pulvere  sordid!,  H.,  0.,  11.  i,  22;  swart  {soiled)  with  {no 
dis)honourahle  dust,  Non  Ignara  mall  miseris  succurrere  dIscO,  V.,  ^.,  i, 
630  ;  not  unacqxiainted  {—  but  too  well  acquainted)  with  misfortune,  1 
learn  to  succour  the  wretched. 
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3.  It  follows  from  R.  2  that  nee  non  is  not  simply  equivalent  to  et, 
and  ;  nee  belongs  to  the  sentence,  non  to  the  particular  word : 

Nee  hoc  [Zeno]  n5n  vidit,  C  ,  Fin.,  iv.  22,  60;  nor  did  Zeno  fail  to  see 
this.  At  neque  non  (di)  diligunt  nos,  C,  Div.,  11.  49,  102 ;  hut  neither  (is 
it  true  that)  the  gods  do  not  love  us,  etc. 

In  the  classical  Latin  this  form  of  connection  is  used  to  connect  clauses  but  not  sin- 
gle words,  and  the  words  are  regularly  separated.  Varro,  the  poets,  and  later  prose 
use  neenon  like  et,  and  connect  with  it  also  single  ideas. 

4.  Of  especial  importance  is  the  position  of  the  Negative  in  the  fol- 
lowing combinations ; 

Indefinite  Affirmative.  General  Affirmative. 

nSnniliil,  somewhat ;  nihil  non,  everything ; 

n5nn6m8,  some  one,  some ;  ngmo  non,  everybody ; 

nSnnulli,  some  people ;  ntilli  non,  all ; 

nonnumquam,    sometimes ;  numquam  non,    always ; 

n5nnusquam,      somewhere ;  nusquam  non,      everywhere. 

In  ipsa  etiria  nonngmo  hostis  est,  C,  Miir.,  39,  84  ;  in  the  senate-house 
itself  there  are  enemies  (n6mo  non  hostis  est,  everybody  is  an  enemy). 
Non  est  placandi  sp6s  mihi  nulla  Dei,  Ov.,  Tr.,  v.  8,  22  (428);  I  have  some 
hope  of  appeasing  God  (nulla  sp6s  non  est,  /  have  every  hope),  N6m8 
non  didieisse  mavult  quam  discere.  Quint.,  iii.  i,  6;  everybody  prefers 
having  learned  to  learning. 

INCOMPLETE    SENTENCE. 
Interrogative    Sentences. 

450.  An  interrogative  sentence  is  necessarily  incomplete. 
The  answer  is  the  complement. 

451.  A  question  may  relate  ; 

{a)  To  the  existence  or  the  non-existence  of  the  Predi- 
cate :  Predicate  Question. 

Vivitne  pater  %  Is  my  father  alive  ? 

(h)  To  some  undetermined  essential  j)art  of  the  sentence, 
such  as  Subject,  Object,  Adjective,  Adverbial  modifier : 
Nominal  Question. 

Quis  est  ?  Who  is  it  9  Quid  ais  1  What  do  you  say  ?  Qui  hie  m5s  % 
What  sort  of  way  is  this  9    Ctir  non  dise6dis  %   Why  do  you  not  depart  f 

For  a  list  of  Interrogative  Pronouns  see  104. 

Remarks. — i.  The  second  class  requh'es  no  rules  except  as  to  mood 
(462). 

2.  The  form  of  the  question  is  often  used  to  imply  a  negative  opin- 
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Ion  on  the  part  of  the  speaker :  Quid  interest  inter  periunnn  et  menda- 
ceml  C.y  Rose.  Com,,  16,  iQ;  what  is  the  difference  between  a  perjured 
man  and  a  liar  f    All  questions  of  this  kind  are  called  Rhetorical. 

452.  I.  Interrogative  sentences  are  divided  into  sim^ple  and 
compound  (disjunctive).  Am  I?  (simple)  ;  Am  I,  or  am  I 
not?  (disjunctive). 

Note.— strictly  speaking,  only  the  simple  interrogative  sentence  belongs  to  this  sec- 
tion ;  but  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  the  whole  subject  will  be  treated  here. 

2.  Interrogative  sentences  are  further  divided  into  direct 
and  indirect,  or  independent  and  dependent.  Am  I?  (di- 
rect) ;  He  asks  whether  I  am  (indirect). 

DIRECT    SIMPLE    QUESTIONS. 

453.  Direct  simple  questions  sometimes  have  no  inter- 
rogative sign.  Such  questions  are  chiefly  passionate  in  their 
character^  and  serve  to  express  Astonishment,  Blame,  Disgust. 

Infgllx  est  Fabricius  quod  rus  suum  fodit  1  Sen.,  Dial.,  i.  3,  6;  Fahri- 
cius  is  unhappy  because  he  digs  his  own  field  f  (Impossible  !)  Heus, 
inquit,  linguam  vis  meam  praecludere  \  Phaedr.,  i.  23,  5;  Ho  !  ho  !  quoth 
he,  you  wish  to  shut  my  mouth,  you  do  9  (You  shall  not.)  Tuom  para- 
sltum  nSn  novisti  ?  Pl.  ,  3Ien, ,  505  ;  you  donH  know  your  own  parasite  9 
(Strange  !)  Hunc  tu  vitae  splendorem  maculis  adspergis  istis  1  C,  Plane. , 
12,  30;  you  bespatter  this  splendid  life  with  such  blots  as  those  ? 

Notes.— 1.  Questions  of  this  kind  are  characteristic  of  the  Comic  Poets.  In  Cicero 
they  are  found  especially  in  expressions  of  doubt,  with  posse,  and  with  an  emphatic 
personal  pronoun. 

2.  Such  a  question  may  have  the  force  of  a  command.  So  in  the  phrase  etiam  tfl 
tacSs  ?  won't  you  keep  quiet  f  common  in  comedy  (Pl.,  Trin.,  514). 

3.  Noteworthy  is  the  occasional  usage  of  the  question  in  place  of  a  condition. 
Amat?  sapit,  Pl.,  ^m.,  995;  is  he  in  love?  he  is  sensible.  Tristis  es  "?  indignor 
quod  sum  tibi  causa  doloris,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  3,  33  (542).    See  593,  4. 

4.  When  several  questions  follow  in  immediate  succession,  only  the  first  generally 
takes  the  Interrogative  Pronoun,  or  -ne.    Repeated  questioning  is  passionate. 

5.  On  ut  in  the  exclamatory  question,  see  558. 

454.  Interrogative  Particles, Ne  (enclitic)  is  always  ap- 
pended to  the  emphatic  word,  and  generally  serves  to  denote 
a  question,  without  indicating  the  expectation  of  the  speaker. 

Omnisne  pecunia  dissoluta  est  1  C,  Verr.,  111.  77,  180;  is  all  the  money 
paid  out  9    (Estne  omnis  pecunia  dissoluta  1  i^^  all  the  money  paid  out  9) 

Remarks. — i.  As  the  emphatic  word  usually  begins  the  sentence, 
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SO  -ne  is  usually  appended  to  the  first  word  in  the  sentence.     But 
exceptions  are  not  uncommon. 

2.  -Ne  is  originally  a  negative.  Questioning  a  negative  leans  to  the 
affirmative ;  and  -ne  is  not  always  strictly  impartial. 

Notes.— 1.  -Ne  sometimes  cuts  off  a  preceding  -s  (in  which  case  it  may  shorten  a 
preceding  long  vowel),  and  often  drops  its  own  e.  Videni  Seest?  Ttinl  Y(m? 
Satin  1  For  certain  ?  Also  scin,  ain,  vin,  itan,  etc.  This  occurs  especially  in  early 
Latin. 

2.  This  -ne  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  asseverative  -ne,  which  is  found  occa- 
sionally in  Plautus  and  Terence,  Catullus,  Horace  (5  s6ri  studiorum,  quine 
putStis,  etc.^  H.jaS'.,  1. 10,21,  a  much  discussed  passage),  and  later  appended  to  per- 
sonal, demonstrative,  and  relative  pronouns. 

3.  In  poetry  -ne  is  sometimes  appended  to  interrogative  words,  to  heighten  the  effect : 
utrumne  (H.,  S.,  11. 3, 251),  quone  (H.,  S,,  11. 3, 295). 

4.  -Ne  is  often  added  to  personal  pronouns  in  indignant  questions :  tUne  inane 
quicquam  put6s  esse  1  C,  Ac,  11. 40, 125. 

5.  In  early  Latin  -ne  seems  to  be  used  sometimes  with  a  force  similar  to  that  later 
exercised  by  nSnne ;  but  in  most  of  the  examples  the  expectation  of  an  affirmative 
answer  seems  to  be  due  rather  to  the  context  than  to  ne ;  see,  however,  r.  2. 

455.  Nonne  expects  the  answer  Yes. 

NOnne  meministn  C,  Fin.,  11.  3, 10  ;  do  you  not  rermmher  f  N5nno 
^  generSsissimus  qui  optimus  1  Quint.,  v.  11,  4;  is  he  not  the  truest  gentle- 
mem  who  is  the  test  man  9 

So  the  other  negatives  with  -ne :  n5mone,  niliilne,  and  the  like. 

Note.— NSnne  is  denied  for  Plautus,  but  wrongly,  though  it  occurs  but  rarely, 
and  regularly  before  a  vowel.  It  is  also  rare  in  Terence.  In  classical  Latin  it  is  fre- 
quent, but  is  never  found  in  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Seneca  Rhetor. 

456.  Num  expects  the  answer  No. 

Numquis  est  hie  alius  praeter  m6  atque  tS?  N6m5  est,  Pl.,  Tr,,  69;  it 
anybody  here  besides  you  and  me  ?  No.  Num  tibi  cum  fauc6s  tirit  sitis, 
aurea  quaeris  poculal  H.,  /S.,  i.  2, 114  ;  when  thirst  burns  your  throat 
for  you,  do  you  ash  for  golden  cups  ?    [No.] 

NoTE.—Numne  is  found  very  rarely,  perhaps  only  in  C,  iV.Z>.,i.  31,  88,  and  Lad.y 
It,  36.  Numnam  belongs  to  early  Latin.  In  many  cases  in  early  Latin,  num  seems 
to  introduce  a  simple  question  for  information,  without  expecting  a  negative  answer. 

457.  I.  An  (or)  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  a  disjunctive 
question. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  first  part  of  the  disjunctive  question  is  sup- 
pressed, or,  rather,  involved.  The  second  alternative  with  an  serves  to 
urge  the  acceptance  of  the  positive  or  negative  proposition  involved  in 
the  preceding  statement.  This  abrupt  form  of  question  (or,  then)  is  of 
frequent  use  in  Remonstrance,  Expostulation,  Surprise,  and  Irony. 

N9n  manum  abstinSs  1  An  tibi  iam  mavis  cerebrum  dispergam  hic  1 
Tee.,  Ad.^  781  ;  are  you  not  going  to  kf^ip  your  hands  off  ?    Or  would 
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you  rather  have  me  scatter  your  brains  over  the  place  now  f  (Vir  cttstMit 
absSns,  my  husband  keeps  guards  though  absent.  Is  it  not  so  ?)  An 
nescis  longas  rggibus  esse  xnanOBl  Ov.,  Her.,  16,  166  ;  or  perhaps  you  do 
not  know  {you  do  not  know,  then)  that  kings  have  long  hands  (arms). 

Notes.— 1.  This  usage  is  found  in  early  Latin,  but  is  a  diaracteristic  of  Cicero 
especially. 

2.  An  is  strengthened  by  ne.  This  is  found  frequently  in  early  Latin,  more  rarely 
later.  Cicero  uses  anne  only  in  disjunctive  questions,  and  Horace,  Tibullus,  Pro- 
pERTius  not  at  all. 

3.  In  early  Latin  very  frequently,  less  often  in  the  poets ;  occasionally  in  prose,  be- 
ginning with  LiVY,  an  is  used  as  a  simple  interrogative  ;  so  nesciO  an  =  nesci5  num. 
There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  an  was  originally  a  simple  interroga- 
tive particle,  but  became  identified  later  with  disjunctive  questions. 

2.  Especially  to  be  noted,  in  connection  with  an,  are  the  phrases, 
nescis  an  (first  in  Cicero,  and  not  common),  hand  sci3  an  (this  is  the 
usual  phrase  :  hand  sciam  an  is  rare),  I  do  not  know  but ;  dubit5  an,  1 
doubt,  I  doubt  but  —  /  am  inclined  to  think  ;  incertum  an  (once  in 
Cicero),  and  rarely  dubitarim  and  dubinm  an,  which  give  a  modest  affir- 
mation  ;  very  rarely  a  negation.  Negative  particles,  added  to  these 
expressions,  give  a  mild  negation. 

Hand  sci5  an  ita  sit,  C,  Tusc,  11.  17,  41;  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  so. 
Hand  sciS  an  nSlla  (senecttis)  beatior  esse  possit,  C,  Cat.M,,  16.  56;  I  do 
not  know  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  old  age  to  be  happier,  Dubito  an 
[ThrasybtUmn]  primum  omnium  p5nam,  Nep.,  viit.  i,  1 ;  /  doubt  but  I 
should  (=7  am  inclined  to  think  I  should)  put  Thrasybulus  first  of  all. 

Note. — In  early  Latin  these  phrases  are  still  dubitative.  The  affirmative  force  comes 
in  first  in  Cicero,  and  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  fSrsitan,  perhaps^  with  the 
Potential  Subjunctive  :  F5rsitan  et  Priami  fuerint  quae  fata  requiras,  V.,  ^.,  11. 
506 ;  perhaps  you  may  ask  what  zvas  the  fate  of  Priam,  too. 

DIRECT    DISJUNCTIVE    QUESTIONS. 

458.  Direct  Disjunctive  Questions  have  the  following 
forms  : 

First  Clause,  Second  arid  Subsequent  Clauses, 

utrum,  tvhether,  an  (anne),  or 

-ne,  an, 

an  (anne). 

ITtrum  nescis  quam  altS  ascenderls,  an  pr5  nihilS  id  putas  1  C,  Fam.,  x 
26,  3 ;  are  you  not  aware  how  high  yoic  have  mounted,  or  do  you  count 
that  as  nothing  9  V5sne  Lucium  Domitium  an  v5s  Domitius  dSseruit  ? 
Caes.,  B.C.f  II.  32,  8  ;  have  you  deserted  Lucius  Domitius,  or  has  Domi- 
tius deserted  you  9  filoquar  an  sileam  ?  V.,  J..,  in.  39;  shall  I  speak y  or 
hold  my  peace  9  TTtrum  hoc  tU  parum  commeministl,  an  ego  non  satis  in- 
tellSzI,  an  mtitSstl  sententiami  C,  Att.,  ix.  2;  do  you  not  remember  this, 
or  did  I  misunderstand  you,  or  have  you  cha/nged  your  view  9 
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Notes.— 1.  Utrnmne— an  is  found  once  in  Cicero  (7nv.,i.  31, 51),  not  in  Caesab 
or  LivT,  occasionally  elsewhere  (H.,  Epod.,i,7) ;  utrum— ne— an  is  more  common. 
Ne— an,  which  is  common  in  prose,  is  not  found  in  Cat.,  Tib.,  Prop.,  Hor.,  Lucan. 

2.  Ne  in  the  second  member,  with  omitted  particle  in  first  member,  occurs  only  in 
H.,  Ep.^  I.  IT,  3  (disputed),  in  the  direct  question,  except  in  the  combination  necne  (459). 

3.  Ne— ne  is  very  rare  ;  V.,  A.,  11.  738  ;  xi.  126. 

4.  Aut  (or),  in  questions,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  an.  Aut  gives  another  part 
of  a  simple  question,  or  another  form  of  it  (07\  in  other  words).  An  excludes,  aut 
extends. 

(Voluptas)  meliSremne  efficit  aut  laudabiliorem  virum  1  C,  Parad.,  i.  3, 15 ; 
does  pleasure  make  a  better  or  rtiore  praiseworthy  man  ?  (Answer :  neither^  Tti 
virum  m5  aut  hominem  dgputas  adeS  essel  TER.,z/ec.,524;  do  you  hold  me  to 
be  your  husband  or  even  a  man  ? 

459.  In  direct  questions,  or  not  is  annon,  rarely  necne ;  in 
indirect,  necne,  rarely  annon. 

lane  est  quern  quaerS,  annOnl  Ter.,  PA.,  852;  is  that  the  man  I  am 
looking  for,  or  not  ?    Sitque  memor  nostri  necne,  referte  mihl,  Ov.,  Tr., 

IV.  3,  10  (204,  N.  7). 

Notes.— 1.  Necne  is  found  indirect  questions  in  Cicero,  7^w5C.,iii.  i8,41  (sunt 
haec  tua  verba  necne  1),  Flacc,  25, 59 ;  and  also  Lucr.,  m.  713.  Ann5n  in  indirect 
questions  occurs  in  Cicero,  Inv.,  1.  50, 95  ;  11. 20,  60  ;  Cael,  21, 52  ;  Balb.,  8, 22,  etc. 

2.  Utrum  is  sometimes  used  with  the  suppression  of  the  second  clause  for  whether 
or  no?  but  not  in  early  Latin.    So  C,  Flacc,  19, 45,  etc. 

INDIRECT  QUESTIONS. 

460.  Indirect  questions  have  the  same  particles  as  the 
•iirect,  with  the  following  modifications. 

1.    Simple  Questions. 

[a)  Hum  loses  its  negative  force,  and  becomes  simply 
whether.     It  decays  in  later  Latin. 

Specularl  (iuss6runt)  num  sonicitati  animi  sociorum  essent,  L.,  xlii.  19, 
8  ;  they  ordered  them  to  spy  out  whether  the  allies  had  been  tampered 
with. 

(b)  Si,  ify  is  used  for  lohether,  chiefly  after  verbs  and  sen- 
tences implying  trial.     Compare  0  si  (261). 

Temptata  res  est  si  prImQ  impetu  capl  Ardea  posset,  L.,  i.  57,  2;  a/^  a^- 
tempt  was  made  (in  case,  in  hopes  that,  to  see)  if  Ardea  could  he  taken 
by  a  dash  (coup-de-main).  Iho,  visam  si  domi  est  (467,  n.),  Ter.,  Heaut., 
170;  I  will  go  (to)  see  if  he  is  at  home. 

Notes.— 1.  An  is  sometimes  used  for  num  and  ne,  but  never  in  model  prose. 

Consuluit  deinde  (Alexander)  an  totlus  orbis  imperium  fatis  sibi  d6stina- 
retur,  Curt.,  IV.  7,26  ;  Alexander  then  asked  the  oracle  whether  the  empire  of  the 
whole  wmM  was  destined  for  him  by  the  fates. 

2.  Ndnne  is  cited  only  from  Cicero  and  only  after  quaerere  {Ph.,  xn.  7, 15). 
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2.    Disjunctive  Questions. 

In  addition  to  the  forms  for  Direct  Questions  (458),  a  form  with  -ne 
in  the  second  clause  only  is  found  in  the  Indirect  Question,  but  is 
never  common ;  see  458,  n.  2. 

Tarquinius  FrIscI  Tarquinii  rggis  ^us  neposne  fuerit  parum  liquet,  L., 
I.  46,  4 ;  whether  Tarquin  was  the  son  or  grandson  of  king  Tarquin  the 
Elder  does  not  appear. 

Notes.— 1.  The  form  -ne  is  not  found  in  Caesar  or  Sallust. 

2.  The  form  ne— ne  is  poetical,  except  once  in  Caesar  {B.  G.,  vii.  141, 8). 

3.  Utrum— ne— an  is  rare  but  classical.  Utrumne— an  begins  with  Horace,  is  not 
found  in  Livt,  Vell.,  Val.  M.,  and  both  Plinys.    In  Tacitus  only  in  the  Dialogue, 

SUMMARY  OF   DIRECT  AND   INDIRECT   DISJUNCTIVE 

QUESTIONS. 

461.  Direct. 

Is  the  last  syllable  short  or  long  ?  Cf,  C,  Or.,  64,  217. 
FostrSma  syllaba    utrum  brevis  est  an  longa  % 
brevisne  est  an  longa  1 
Indirect. 

In  a  verse  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  last  syllable  he  short  or 

long : 

'  utrum  postrSma  syllaba  brevis  sit  an  longa. 

postrema  syllaba  brevisne  sit  an  longa. 

postrSma  syllaba  brevis  an  longa  sit  (Cicero). 

postrSma  syllaba  brevis  sit  longane. 


In  versa  nihil  rSfert 
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1 .    In  Direct  Questions. 

462.  The  Mood  of  the  question  is  the  Mood  of  the  expected 
or  anticipated  answer. 

463.  Indicative   questions  expect  an  Indicative  answer, 
when  the  question  is  genuine. 

A.  Quis  homo  est  1  B.  Ego  sum,  Ter.,  And.,  965 ;  who  is  that  f  It  is  I 
A.  VIvitne  (pater)  1    B.  VIvom  llquimus,  Pl.,  Capt.,  282;  is  his  father 
living  f     We  left  him  alive. 

464.  Indicative  questions  anticipate  an  Indicative  answer 

in  the  negative  when  the  question  is  rhetorical. 

Quis  nQn  paupertatem  extimOscit  ?  C,  Tusc,  v.  31,  89  ;  who  does  not 
dread  poverty  f 
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Remark.— NOnne  and  num  in  the  direct  question  are  often  rhetorical 
(see  Pl.,  Am.,  539  ;  C,  Div.,  i.  14,  24).  With  n5nne  a  negative  answer 
is  anticipated  to  a  negative,  hence  the  affirmative  character.  Compare 
further,  451,  r.  2. 

465.  Subjunctive  questions  which  expect  Imperative  an- 
swers are  put  chiefly  in  the  First  Person,  when  the  question 
is  deliberative. 

A.  Abeam  1     B.  Abl,  Pl.,  Here,  749  ;  shall  I  go  away  f    Oo. 

A.  Quid  nunc  faciami  B.  T5  Buspendit5,  Pl.,  Fs.,  1229;  what  shall  1 
do  now  f    Hang  yourself. 

Remark. — So  in  the  representative  of  the  First  Person  in  dependent 
discourse  (265). 

466.  Subjunctive  questions  anticipate  a  potential  answer 
in  the  negative,  when  the  question  is  rlietorical. 

Quia  hSc  crSdat  %  who  would  believe  this  9    [No  one  would  believe 
this.]     Quid  faceret  aliud*?  what  else  was  he  to  do  9    [Nothing.] 
Quia  tulerit  Gracchos  dS  s6diti5ne  querentSa  ?  Juv.,  11.  24  (359). 

Remark. — On  the  Exclamatory  Question  see  534,  558. 

2.    In   Indirect  Questions. 

467.  The  Dependent  Interrogative  is  always  in  the  Sub- 
junctive. 

The  Subjunctive  may  represent  the  Indicative. 

[COnsIderabimus]  quid  fgcerit  (Indie.  fScit),  quidfaciat  (Indic.  facit),  quid 
facttirua  ait  (Indic.  faciet  or  facturua  eat),  Cf,  C,  Inv.,  i.  25,  36;  we  will 
consider  what  he  has  done,  what  he  is  doing,  what  he  is  going  to  do 
{will  do).  (EpaminSndaa)  quaeaivit  aalvuane  eaaet  clipeua,  C,  Fin.,  n.  30, 
97  ;  Epa/minondas  asked  whether  his  shield  was  safe.     (Salvuane  eat  1) 

The  Subjunctive  may  be  original.     See  265. 

Ipae  docet  quid  agam;  faa  eat  et  ab  hoate  docSri,  Ov.,  31.,  iv.  428  (219); 
(Quid  agam,  what  I  am  to  do  ;  not  what  I  am  doing).  QuaerO  fi  t6  cGr 
C.  Cornfilium  n5n  dSfenderem,  C,  Vat.,  2,  5  ;  7  inquire  of  you  why  I  was 
not  to  defend  C.  Cornelius.  (Clir  n5n  dSfenderem  1  why  was  I  not  to 
defend  9) 

Remarks. — i.  NeaciO  quia,  neaciS  quid,  neacio  qui,  neaciS  quod,  I  know 
not  who,  what,  which,  may  be  used  exactly  as  indefinite  pronouns,  and 
then  have  no  effect  on  the  construction.  This  usage  is  found  at  all 
periods. 

NeBci5  quid  maiua  naacitur  Iliade,  Prop.,  11.  (ni.)  32(34),  66  ;  some- 
thing, I  know  not  what,  is  coming  to  the  birth,  greater  than  the  Iliad. 
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2.  The  Relative  has  the  same  form  as  the  Interrogative  quia  1  except 
in  the  Nora.  Sing. ;  hence  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between 
them  in  dependent  sentences.  The  interrogative  depends  on  the  lead- 
ing verb,  the  relative  belongs  to  the  antecedent.     (611,  R.  2.) 

Interrogative  :  die  quid  rogem,  tell  me  what  it  is  I  am  ashing. 

Relative  :  die  quod  rogO,  Ter.,  And,,  764  ;  tell  me  that  which  I  am 
ashing  (the  answer  to  my  question). 

The  relative  is  not  unfrequently  used  where  we  should  expect  the 
interrogative,  especially  when  the  facts  of  the  case  are  to  be  empha- 
sised : 

Dicam  quod  sentiS,  C,  Or.,  i.  44, 195  ;  I  will  tell  you  my  real  opinion. 

Incorporated  relatives  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  interrogatives: 

PatefaciS  vobis  qua8  isti  penitus  abstrtisas  Insidias  {—  Insidias  quas)  s8 
posuissse  arbitrantur,  C,  Agr.,  11.  18,  49;  1  am  exposing  to  your  view  the 
schemes  which  those  people  fancy  they  have  laid  in  profound  secrecy. 

Note.— In  the  early  Latin  of  Comedy  the  leading  verb  is  very  frequently  discon- 
nected from  the  interrogative,  which  consequently  appears  as  an  independent  sentence 
with  the  Indicative.  This  is  most  common  after  die,  responds,  loquere,  and  kindred 
Imperatives;  vid§  (Plautus  also  circumspice,  respice);  tS  rogS,  interrog5, 
quaere,  and  similar  phrases  ;  audire,  vidSre,  etc.^  scin  ;  relative  words,  ut,  qu5mod5, 
etc.^  where  the  modal  and  not  interrogative  force  is  prominent.  Classical  prose  has 
given  up  all  these  usages.  A  few  cases  in  Cicero  are  contested  or  differently  explained. 
In  poetry  and  later  prose  the  examples  are  found  only  here  and  there. 

Die,  quid  est  ?  Pl.,  Men.^  397;  tell  me^  what  is  it?  (Die  quid  sit,  tell  me  what  it 
is.)  Quin  tu  un5  verb5  die :  quid  est  quod  mS  veils  1  Ter.,  And.,  45  ;  won't  you 
tell  me  in  one  word :  What  is  it  you  want  of  me  ?  Die  mihi  quid  f6cl  nisi  nSn  sapi- 
enter  amavl,  Ov.,  7/er.,  11.  27;  teU  me  what  have  I  done,  save  that  I  have  loved 
unwisely. 

So  also,  neseio  qu5mod5,  /  know  not  Iiow  =  strangely  ;  and  mirum  quantum,  it 
(is)  marvellous  how  much  =  ivonderfully,  are  used  as  adverbs  : 

MIrum  quantum  profuit  ad  eoneordiam,  L.,  n.  i,  11 ;  it  served  wonderfully  to 
prcmwte  harmony.  NesciS  quo  paeto  vel  magis  homings  iuvat  gloria  lata  quam 
mSgna,  Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.  12, 7  ;  somehow  or  other,  people  are  even-  more  charmed  to  have 
a  widespr'ead  reputation  than  a  grand  one. 

Early  Latin  shows  also  perquam,  admodum  quam,  nimis  quam,  incrSdibile 
quantum ;  Cicero  mIrum  (mir6)  quam,  nimium  quantum,  sanS  quam,  valdS 
quam;  Caesar  none  of  these  ;  Sallust  immane  quantum;  Livy  adds  oppidO  quan- 
tum ;  Pliny  Mai.  imm6nsum,  Infinitum  quantum ;  Florus  plOrimum  quan- 
tum.   The  position  excludes  a  conscious  ellipsis  of  the  Subjunctive. 
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468.  The  subject  of  the  dependent  clause  is  often  treated 
as  the  object  of  the  leading  clause  by  Anticipation  (Prolepsis). 

NQstI  Mareellum  quam  tardus  sit,  Caelius  (C,  Fam.,  vm.  10,  3);  you 
hiow  Marcellus,  what  a  slow  creature  he  is. 

NoTE.—Thls  usage  is  very  common  in  Comedy,  and  belongs  to  conversational  style 
In  general. 
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469.  Contrary  to  our  idiom,  the  interrogative  is  often  used 
in  participial  clauses.  In  English,  the  participle  and  verb 
change  places,  and  a  Causal  sentence  becomes  Final  or  Con- 
secutive. 

Quam  titilitatem  petentSs  scire  cupimus  Hla  quae  occulta  nSbls  sunt  1  C, 
Fin. ,  III.  1 1,  37  ;  what  advantage  do  ive  seek  when  we  desire  to  know  those 
things  which  are  hidden  from  us  9  [SolOn  PisistratO  tyrannS]  quaerenti 
quS  tandem  rS  frStus  sibi  tarn  audaciter  resisteret,  respondisse  dicitur 
senectute,  C,  Cat.M,^  20,  72  ;  Solon,  to  Pisistratus  the  usurper,  asking 
him  {—  when  Pisistratus  the  usurper  asked  him)  on  what  thing  relying 
{—  on  what  he  relied  that)  he  resisted  him  so  boldly,  is  said  to  have 
answered  ^'  old  agej*^ 

Note.— The  Abl.  Abe.  with  the  interrogative  is  rare.    C,  Verr.,  in.  80, 185. 

470.  Final  sentences  (sentences  of  Design)  are  used  in 

questions  more  freely  than  in  English. 

Sessum  it  praetor.  Quidut  iudic6tur  1  C,  N,D,,  in.  30,  74  ;  the  judge 
is  going  to  take  his  seat.    What  is  to  he  adjudged  9   {To  adjudge  what  9) 

Remark. — The  Latin  language  goes  further  than  the  English  in 
combining  interrogative  words  in  the  same  clause  ;  thus  two  interroga- 
tives  are  not  uncommon : 

COnsIdera  quis  quern  fraudasse  dicatur,  C,  Rose,  Com, ^  7,  21. 

Yes  and  No. 

471.  {a)   Yes  is  represented  : 

1.  By  sanS,  (literally)  soundly,  sanS  quidem,  yes  indeed,  etiam,  even 
(so),  v6r9  (rarely  vSrum),  of  a  truth,  ita,  so,  omnlnS,  by  all  means,  cert6, 
surely,  cert5,  for  certain,  admodum,  to  a  degree,  etc. 

Aut  etiam  aut  n5n  respondgre  [potest],  C,  ^c,  n.  32, 104  ;  he  can 
answer  either  yes  or  no, 

2.  By  c6nse5,  /  think  so  ;  scilicet,  to  be  sure. 

Quid  si  etiam  occentem  hymenaeum  1  C6nse5,  Pl.,  Cas.,  806  ;  what  if 
I  should  also  sing  a  marriage-song  9    I  think  you  had  better, 

3.  By  repeating  the  emphatic  word  either  with  or  without  the  con- 
firmatory particles,  v6r5  (principally  with  pronouns),  san6,  pr5rsus,  etc, 

Estisne  1  Sumus,  are  you  9  We  are.  Dasne  1  Do  sane,  C,  Leg.,  i.  7, 
21  ;  do  you  grant  9    I  do  indeed. 

{h)  No  is  represented  : 

1.  By  n5n,  nSn  v6r5,  nSn  ita,  minimfi,  by  no  means,  nihil,  nothing, 
minime  vSrS,  nihil  sane,  nihil  minus. 

2.  By  repeating  the  emphatic  word  with  the  negative  : 
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N5n  IrSta  es  1  N5n  sum  Irata,  Pl.,  Cas.j  1007  ;  you  are  not  angry  P 
I  am  not. 

(c)  Yea  or  Nay. — imm5  conveys  a  correction,  and  either  removes  a 
doubt  or  heightens  a  previous  statement:  yes  indeed,  nay  rather. 

Ecquid  placeant  (aed6s)  mgrogasl  ImmS  perplacent,  Pl.,  Most.,  907  ; 
do  I  like  the  house,  you  ask  me  9  Yes  indeed,  very  much.  Causa  igitur 
nCn  bona  est  1  IminO  optima,  C,  Att.,  ix.  7,  4  ;  the  cause,  then,  is  a  had 
one  f    Nay,  it  is  an  excellent  one. 

Remark. — Yes,  for,  and  no,  for,  are  often  expressed  simply  by  nam 
and  enim  :  Tum  AntSnius :  Herl  enim,  inquit,  h5c  mihi  proposueram,  C. , 
Or.,  II.  10,  40  ;  then  quoth  Antony :  Yes,  for  I  had  proposed  this  to 
myself  yesterday. 

SYNTAX   OF  THE   COMPOUND   SENTENCE. 

472.  I.  A  compound  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  neces- 
sary parts  of  the  sentence  occur  more  than  once  ;  one  which 
consists  of  two  or  more  clauses. 

2.  Coordination  (Parataxis)  is  that  arrangement  of  the 
sentence  according  to  which  the  different  clauses  are  merely 
placed  side  by  side. 

3.  Subordination  (Hypotaxis)  is  that  arrangement  of  the 
sentence  according  to  which  one  clause  depends  on  the  other. 

He  hecame  poor  and  loe  iecame  rich;  the  second  clause  is 
a  coordinate  sentence. 

He  Iecame  poor  that  we  might  le  rich;  the  second  clause 
is  a  subordinate  sentence. 

4.  The  sentence  which  is  modified  is  called  the  Principal 
Clause,  that  which  modifies  is  called  the  Subordinate  Clause. 
^^  He  Iecame  poor  ^^  is  the  Principal  Clause,  "  that  ive  might 
he  rich  "  is  the  Subordinate  Clause. 

Remark. — Logical  dependence  and  grammatical  dependence  are  not 
to  be  confounded.  In  the  conditional  sentence,  vivam  si  vivet,  let  me 
live  if  she  lives,  my  living  depends  on  her  living  ;  yet  **  vivam  "  is  the 
principal,  "  si  vIvet "  the  subordinate  clause.  It  is  the  dependence  of 
the  introductory  particle  that  determines  the  grammatical  relation. 

COORDINATION. 

473.  Coordinate  sentences  are  divided  into  various  classes, 
according  to  the  particles  by  which  the  separate  clauses  are 
bound  together. 
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COORDIKATION". 


Remark. — Coordinate  sentences  often  dispense  with  conjunctions 
(Asyndeton),     Then  the  connection  must  determine  the  character. 

Copulative  Sentences. 

474.  The  following  particles  are  called  Copulative  Con- 
junctions :  et,  -que,  atque  (ac),  etiam,  quoque. 

Note.— The  Copulative  Conjunctions  are  often  omitted,  in  climax,  in  enumerations 
in  contrasts,  in  standing  formulae,  particularly  in  dating  by  the  consuls  of  a  year,  if  the 
praen5inina  are  added  ;  and  finally,  in  summing  up  previous  enumerations  by  such 
words  as  alii,  cSterl,  cUnctl,  multl,  omnes,  reliqul. 

475.  Et  is  simply  and,  the  most  common  and  general  par- 
ticle of  connection,  and  combines  likes  and  unlikes. 

Panem  et  aquam  natlira  dcslderat,  Sen.,  ^.Jff.,  25,  4  ;  bread  and  water 
(is  what)  nature  calls  for.  Probitas  laudatur  et  alget,  Juv.,  i.  74  ;  hon- 
esty is  bepraised  and — freezes. 

Notes.— 1.  We  find  sometimes  two  clauses  connected  by  et  where  we  should  expect 
et  tamen.  This  usage  is  characteristic  of  Tacitus,  but  is  found  all  through  the 
language.  Fieri  potest,  ut  rSctS  quis  sentiat  et  id,  quod  sentit,  polltd  eioqul 
xi5n  possit,  C,  Tusc,  i.  3, 6. 

2.  Et  sometimes  introduces  a  conclusion  to  a  condition  expressed  in  the  Imperative, 
but  only  once  in  early  Latin,  never  in  classical  prose.  DiC  quibus  In  terrls ;  et  eris 
mihi  magnus  ApoUO,  V.,  Ec,  m.  104. 

3.  Et,  instead  of  a  temporal  conjunction,  begins  with  Caesar  (C/.  B.O.^  i.  37, 1) 
and  Sallust  {lug.^  97,4) ;  it  is  never  common. 

4.  On  neque  ullus  for  et  nlillns  and  the  like,  see  480.  On  et  after  words  indi- 
cating Likeness,  see  643.    On  et  for  etiam,  see  478,  n.  2. 

476.  -ftue  (enclitic)  unites  things  that  belong  closely  to 
one  another.  The  second  member  serves  to  complete  or  ex- 
te7id  the  first. 

SenatuB  populusque  E5manuB,  C,  Plane,  37,  90;  the  Senate  and  people 
of  Rome.  Ibi  mortuus  sepultusque  Alexander,  L.,  xxxvi.  20,  5  ;  there 
Alexander  died  and  ivas  buried.  [S51]  oriSns  et  occidgns  diem  noctemque 
cOnflcit,  C,  N.D.y  11.  40, 102  ;  the  sun  by  its  rising  and  setting  makes 
day  and  night. 

Notes.— 1.  Que  was  very  common  in  early  Latin,  especially  in  legal  phraseology, 
where  it  was  always  retained. 

2.  Que — que — que  is  ante-classlcal  and  poetic. 

3.  Que  is  always  added  to  the  first  word  in  the  clause  it  introduces,  in  Plautus  as 
well  as  in  classical  prose ;  but  the  Augustan  poets  are  free  in  their  position,  for  metrical 
reasons.  As  regards  prepositions,  que  is  never  appended  to  Ob  and  SUb,  rarely  to  a 
and  ad,  but  frequently  to  other  monosyllabic  prepositions ;  it  is  always  appended 
to  dissyllabic  prepositions  in  -a,  and  often  to  other  dissyllabic  prepositions. 

4.  On  que  for  quOque  see  479,  K.  2. 
6.  Combinations: 

(a)  et~et ; 

(6)  que — et ;  rare  in  early  Latin,  nerer  in  Cicero,  Caesab  ;  begins  with  Sallttst. 
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Sallust  and  Tacitus  always  add  the  que  to  the  pronoun,  Livt  and  later  prose  writ, 
era  to  the  substantive. 

(c)  et— que ;  rare,  and  beginning  with  Ennius. 

(d)  que— que  begins  with  Plautus,  Ennius.  Cicero  has  it  but  once  (noctSsque 
diSsque,  Fin.,  i.  16,  51) ;  it  enters  prose  with  Sallust,  and  poets  are  fond  of  it. 

Et  dominO  satis  et  nimium  ftirlque  lupoque,  Tib.,  iv.  i,  187 ;  enough  for  owner, 
and  too  much  for  thief  and  wolf. 

477.  Atque  (compounded  of  ad  and  -que)  adds  a  more 
important  to  a  less  important  member.  But  the  second  mem- 
ber often  owes  its  importance  to  the  necessity  of  having  the 
complement  (-que). 

Ac  (a  shorter  form,  which  does  not  stand  before  a  vowel 
or  h)  is  fainter  than  atque,  and  almost  equivalent  to  et. 

Intra  moenia  atque  in  sinu  urbis  sunt  liostgs,  S.,  C,  52,  35  ;  within  the 
walls,  ay,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  are  the  enemies.  A.  Servos  1  Ego  1 
B.  Atque  mens,  Pl.,  Cas.,  735  ;  a  slave  9    I?    And  mine  to  hoot. 

Notes.— 1.  The  confirmative  force  of  atque,  as  in  the  second  example,  is  found 
especially  in  Plautus,  occasionally  later. 

2.  Atque  adds  a  climax,  and  then  is  often  strengthened  by  Scastor,  profectO,  vSrQ, 
etc.,  Pl.,  B.,  86  ;  C,  Tusc,  i.  20, 46. 

3.  In  comedy,  atque  lias  sometimes  demonstrative  force  :  atque  eccum,  Pl.,  St.,  577. 

4.  Occasionally  in  Cicero,  then  in  the  Augustan  poets,  Livy  and  later  prose  writers, 
notably  Tacitus,  atque  or  ac  is  often  used  to  connect  the  parts  of  a  clause  in  which 
et  or  que  (sometimes  both)  has  been  already  employed  : 

Et  potentes  sequitur  invidia  et  humilgs  abiectOsque  contemptus  et  turpSs 
fie  nocentSs  odium,  Quint.,  iv.  i,  14 ;  the  ijowerful  are  follotved  by  envy ;  thelowand 
grovelling,  by  contempt ;  the  base  and  hurtful,  by  hatred. 

5.  Atque— atque  is  found  occasionally  in  Cato,  Catullus,  Cicero,  and  Vergil. 
Que— atque  begins  in  poetry  with  Vergil,  in  prose  with  Livy,  and  is  very  rare. 

6.  Atque,  introducing  a  principal  clause  after  a  temporal  conjunction,  belongs 
exclusively  to  Plautus  :  Dum  circumspecto  mfi,  atque  ego  lembum  cSnspicor,  B., 
279.    Also  j^.,  217. 

7.  Atque  is  used  before  consonants,  as  well  as  ac,  to  connect  single  notions  :  when 
sentences  or  clauses  are  to  be  connected,  ac  only  is  allowable  ;  either  atque  or  ac  with 
expressions  of  Likeness.— Stamm. 

8.  On  atque,  after  words  indicating  Likeness,  see  643.  Atque  follows  a  comparative 
only  after  a  negative  in  early  and  classical  Latin.  Horace  is  first  to  use  it  after  a 
positive. 

9.  Phraseological  is  alius  atque  alius,  one  or  another,  found  first  in  Livy,  and  rare. 

478.  Etiam,  even  {now)y  yet,  still,  exaggerates  (heightens), 
and  generally  precedes  the  word  to  which  it  belongs. 

N5bls  rSs  familiaris  etiam  ad  necessaria  deest,  Cf.  S.,  (7.,  20, 11  ;  ive 
lack  means  even  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Ad  AppI  Claudi  senectfltem 
acc6d6bat  etiam  ut  caecus  esset,  C,  Cat.M.,  6, 16  (553,  4). 

Notes.— 1.  Etiam  as  a  temporal  adverb  refers  to  the  Past  or  Present,  and  means 
8tiU :  it  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  tum  (tunc)  or  num  (nuno).  But  beginning  with 
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LiVT,  adhUC)  which  properly  refers  only  to  the  Present,  is  extended  to  the  Past  and 
used  like  etiam  (turn). 

N5n  satis  m6  pernosti  etiam  qualis  sim,  Ter.,  And.,  503  ;  you  still  do  not  know 
well  enough  (=  little  know)  what  manner  of  person  I  am.  Cum  iste  {i.e.,  Polemar- 
chus)  etiam  cubaret,  in  cubiculum  intr5ductus  est,  C,  Ve?r.,  m.  23, 56 ;  while  the 
defendant  {Folemarchus)  ivas  still  in  bed,  he  was  introduced  into  the  hedroc/m. 

2.  Instead  of  etiam,  et  is  occasional  in  Plautus,  in  a  change  of  person.  Cicero 
uses  it  also  after  an  adversative  conjunction,  as  vSriim  et ;  also  after  namandsimul ; 
more  often  when  a  pronoun  follows,  as  et  ille,  et  ipse.  Caesar  never  uses  it  so, 
Sallust  rarely,  but  it  becomes  common  from  Livy  on. 

3.  Phraseological  is  etiam  atque  etiam,  time  and  again.  On  etiam  for  yes.^  see 
471, 1. 

479.  Quoque,  so  also,  complements  (compare  que)  and 
always  follows  the  words  to  which  it  belongs. 

Cum  patri  (Timothei)  populus  statuam  posuisset,  filio  quoque  dedit,  Gf. 
Nep.,  XIII.  2,  3  ;  the  people,  having  erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  the 
father  of  Timotheiis,  gave  one  to  the  son  also  (likeivise). 

Remark. — The  difference  between  etiam  and  quoque  is  not  to  be 
insisted  on  too  rigidly : 

Grande  et  cSnspicuum  nostro  quoque  tempore  monstrum,  Juv.,  iv.  115  ; 
a  huge  and  conspicuous  prodigy,  even  in  our  day. 

Notes.— 1.  In  ante-classical  and  post-classical  Latin  the  double  forms  etiam  — 
quoque,  etiam  quoque,  are  sometimes  found,  and  in  classical  Latin  also  quoque 
etiam  occasionally  :  nunc  v6ro  mea  quoque  etiam  causa  rogS,  C,  Or.,  1. 35, 164. 

2.  Que  in  the  sense  of  quoque  is  rare  (compare  mSque,  Cat.,  cii.  3 ;  me  too),  and  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  post- Augustan  hodiSque,  to-day  also. 

480.  Copulation  ly  means  of  the  Negative. — Instead  of  et 
and  the  negative,  neque  (nee)  and  the  positive  is  the  rule  in 
Latin. 

OpIniSnibus  vulgl  rapimur  in  erroremnec  v6ra  cernimus,  C,  Leg.,  11. 17, 
43 ;  hy  the  prejudices  of  the  rabble  we  are  hurried  into  error,  and  do  not 
distinguish  the  truth.  (Caesar)  properans  noctem  di6i  coniunxerat  neque 
iter  intermlserat,  Caes.,  B.C.,  in.  13,  2;  Caesar  in  his  haste  had  joined 
night  with  day  and  had  not  broken  his  march. 

Remarks. — i.  Et — non,  and — not,  is  used  when  the  negation  is 
confined  to  a  single  word,  or  is  otherwise  emphatic  ;  but  neque  is  found 
occasionally  here,  even  in  Cicero  {Off.,  iii.  10,  41). 

Et  mllitavi  n5n  sine  gloria,  H.,  0.,  in.  26,  2  ;  and  I  have  been  a  sol- 
dier not  without  glory. 

On  nee  n5n,  the  opposite  of  et  nSn,  see  449,  r.  3. 

2.  In  combination  with  the  negative  we  have  the  following 

Paradigms  :  And  no  one,        neque  quisquam,      nor  any  one. 
And  no,  neque  tillus,  nor  any. 

And  nothing,      neque  quidquam,      nor  anything. 
And  never ^         neque  umqnam,       nor  ever. 
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Neque  amet  quemquam  nee  am6tur  ab  ullo,  Juv.,  xil.  130  ;  may  he  love 

no  one^  and  he  loved  by  none, 

3.  Nee  is  often  nearly  equivalent  to  nee  tamen,  and  yet  not : 

Extra  invidiam  nee  extra  gloriam  erat,  Tag.,  Agr.,  8,  3  ;  Ae  was  beyond 

the  reach  of  eiivy,  and  yet  not  beyond  the  reach  of  glory,     Cf,  Ter., 

Ean.,  249  ;  C,  Twsc,  11.,  25,  GO. 

Notes.— 1.  Neque  =  n§  quidem,  is  ante-classical  and  post-classical :  nee  nunc, 
cum  me  vocat  ultro,  accedam  1  H.,  S.,  11. 3, 262  (the  only  case  in  Horace). 

2.  Caesar,  Lucretius,  Vergil,  and  Propertius  use  neque  regularly  before 
vowels. 

3.  Combinations  : 

{a)  neque— neque ;  nee-  nee ;  neque— nee ;  nee— neque.  Sometimes  the  first 
neque  has  the  force  of  and  neither ;  but  this  is  limited  in  prose  to  Caesar,  Sallust, 
and  LivY  ;  in  poetry  to  Catullus  and  Propertius. 

{b)  neque— et ;  neque— que  ;  neque— ac.  Of  these  neque— et  is  rare  in  early 
Latin,  but  more  common  in  Cicero  and  later  ;  neque— que  is  rare,  and  found  first  in 
Cicero  ;  neque— atque  (ac)  is  very  rare,  and  begins  in  Tacitus. 

(c)  et— neque  is  found  first  in  Cicero,  who  is  fond  of  it,  but  it  fades  out  after  him. 

4.  Neque  is  usually  used  for  non,  when  followed  by  the  strengthening  words 
enim,  tamen,  v6r6,  etc, 

481.  I.  Insertion  and  Omission  of  Copulatives. — When 
multus,  much,  many,  is  followed  by  another  attribute^  the 
two  are  often  combined  by  copulative  particles  :  many  re-^ 
notuiied  deeds,  multa  et  praeclara  facinora ;  many  good  qnaU 
itiesy  multae  bonaeque  artes. 

2.  Several  subjects  or  objects,  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tions, either  take  et  throughout  or  omit  it  throughout.  The 
omission  of  it  is  common  in  emphatic  enumeration. 

PhrygSs  et  Pisidae  et  Cilic6s,  C,  Div.,  i.  41,  92  ;  or,  Phryggs,  Pisidae, 
CilicSs,  Phrygians,  Fisidians,  and  Cilicians. 

Note. — Et  before  the  third  member  of  a  series  is  rare,  but  occurs  here  and  there  at 
all  periods  ;  in  Cicero  it  usually  draws  especial  attention  to  the  last  member.  Atque 
(ac)  is  used  thus  a  little  more  frequently  (mSres  institiita  atque  vita,  C,  Fam.^  xv. 
4, 14),  and  que  is  not  uncommon :  aegritudines,  Irae  libidinSsque,  C,  Tusc.y  i. 

33,80. 

3.  Et  is  further  omitted  in  climaxes,  in  antitheses,  in 
phrases,  and  mformnlcB. 

Viri  non  [est]  debilitari  dolore,  frangi,  suceumbere,  C,  Fin,,  11.  29,  95  ; 
it  is  unmanly  to  allow  one's  self  to  be  disabled  (unnerved)  by  grief,  to  be 
broken-spirited,  to  succumb.  Difficilis  faeilis,  iucundus  acerbus,  es  idem, 
Mart.,  xn.  47,  1  (310). 

PatrSs  Conscripti,  Fathers  (and)  Conscript  (Senators). 

Itlppiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Father  Jove,  supremely  good  (and)  greats 
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Other  Particles  Employed. 

482.  Other  particles  are  sometimes  employed  instead  of 
the  copulative  in  the  same  general  sense. 

1.  Temporal  :  turn — turn,  then — then;  alias— alias,  at  one  time — at 
(mother  ;  iam — iam,  nunc — nunc,  modo — modo,  now — now  ;  simul — simul, 
at  the  same  time. 

Turn  GraecS — turn  Lating,  partly  in  Oreeh,  partly  in  Latin.  Horatius 
Codes  nunc  singulos  provocabat,  nunc  increpabat  omnSs,  (7/.  L.,  ii.  lo,  8  ; 
Horatius  Codes  now  challenged  them  singly^  now  taunted  them  all. 
Modo  hue,  modo  illuc,  C,  Att.,  xiii.  25,  3  ;  now  hither ,  now  thither 
(hither  and  thither).  Simul  spern6bant,  simul  metuSbant,  they  despised 
and  feared  at  the  same  time  {they  at  once  despised  and  feared). 

Notes.— 1.  Of  these  tum— tum  is  not  ante-classical,  nunc— nunc  is  found  first  in 
LucR.,  and  is  introduced  into  prose  by  Livy  :  simul — simul  is  found  first  in  Caesar, 
but  not  in  Cicero  ;  iam— iam  begins  with  Vergil  and  Livy.  Aliquand5— ali- 
quand5,  quandoque— quandoque,  are  post-Augustan;  interdum— interdum  is 
rare,  but  occurs  in  Cicero. 

2.  The  combinations  vary  in  many  ways.  Ciceronian  aie  tum— alias ;  alias— 
plerumque ;  interdum— alias ;  modo— tum ;  modo— vicissim ;  most  of  them  found 
but  once.    Some  fifteen  other  combinations  are  post-Ciceronian. 

8.  On  cum— tum,  see  588. 

2.  Local :  In  Cicero  only  aliS — ali5 ;  Wnc — illinc.  Others  are  :  hic — 
iUIc  (first  in  Vergil)  ;  hinc— hinc  (Vergil,  Livy)  ;  hinc— inde  (Tacitus)  ; 
illinc— hinc  (Livy)  ;  inde— hinc  (Tacitus)  ;  alibi— alibi  (Livy)  ;  aliunde— 
aliunde  (Pliny). 

3.  Modal :  alitor— alitor ;  qua— qua,  rare,  and  lacking  in  many  authors 
{e.g.,  Caesar,  Sallust).  In  Cicero  only  four  times,  and  confined  to 
the  Letters  ;  pariter — ^pariter  is  poetical  and  post-classical ;  aequS — aequS 
is  found  once  in  Horace  and  once  in  Tacitus. 

4.  Comparative  :  ut — ita,  as — so  : 

DolabeUam  ut  Tars6ns6s  ita  LaodicSnl  tiltr5  arcessigrunt,  C,  Fam,,  xiL 
13,  4  ;  as  the  people  of  Tarsus  so  the  people  of  Laodicea  {—  both  the 
people  of  Tarsus  and  those  of  Laodicea)  sent  for  Dolabella  of  their  own 
accord. 

Often,  however,  the  actions  compared  are  adversative  ;  and  ut  may 
be  loosely  translated  although,  while. 

Haec  omnia  ut  invltis  ita  non  adversantibus  patriciis  transacta,  L.,  in. 
55,  15  ;  all  this  was  done,  the  patricians,  though  unwilling,  yet  not 
opposing  (=  against  the  wishes,  but  without  any  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  patricians). 

Note.— There  are  also  many  other  similar  combinations,  as :  quemadmodum-— 
sic ;  ut— sic ;  tamquam— sic,  etc.  The  adversative  use  of  ut— ita  is  rare  in  the  clas- 
eical  period,  but  extends  later. 
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5.  Adversative  :  nCn  modo,  n5n  sOlum,  nSn  tantum,  not  only  ;  sed,  sed 
etiam,  sed — quoque,  v6rum  etiam,  hut  even,  hut  also  : 

Urb6s  maritimae  nSn  sSlum  multis  periculls  oppositae  [sunt]  sed  etiam 
caecis,  C,  Rep.,  11.  3,  5  :  cities  on  the  seahoard  are  liahle  not  only  to 
many  danger Sj  hut  even  {also)  to  hidden  (ones).  [N5n]  doc6rI  tantum  sed 
etiam  delectari  volunt,  Quint.,  iv.  i,  57  ;  they  wish  not  merely  to  he 
taught,  hut  to  he  tickled  to  hoot. 

In  the  negative  form,  non  modo  non,  not  only  not ;  sed  n6 — quidem, 
hut  not  even  ;  sed  vix,  hut  hardly. 

Ego  non  modo  tibi  non  irascor,  sed  n6  reprehends  quidem  factum  tuum, 
C,  Sull,,  18,  50  ;  1  not  only  am  not  angry  with  you,  hut  I  do  not  even 
find  fault  with  your  action. 

Remarks. — i.  Instead  of  non  modo  (sSlum)  non — sedng — quidem,  the 
latter  non  is  generally  omitted,  when  the  two  negative  clauses  have  a 
verh  in  common,  the  negative  of  the  first  clause  being  supplied  by  the 
second ;  otherwise  both  negatives  are  expressed. 

PisSne  consule  senatui  nSn  solum  iuvare  rem  pGblicam  sed  n6  lligSre 
quidem  licebat,  Cf»  C,  Pis.  10,  23;  when  Piso  was  consul,  it  was  not  only 
not  left  free  for  the  senate  (=  the  senate  was  not  only  not  free)  to  help 
the  commonwealth,  hut  not  even  to  mourn  (for  her). 

2.  Nedum,  not  (to  speak  of)  yet,  much  less,  is  also  used,  either  with  or 
without  a  verb  in  the  Subjunctive ;  it  is  found  first  and  only  once  in 
Terence,  never  in  Caesar  and  Sallust,  in  Cicero  only  after  negative 
sentences;  from  Livv  on  it  is  used  after  affirmative  clauses  as  well. 

Satrapa  numquam  sufFerre  6ius  sumptus  queat,  n6dum  tti  possis,  Ter., 
Heat^^.,454;  a  nahoh  could  never  sta7id  that  girVs  expenditures,  much 
less  could  you. 

Notes.— 1.  N5n  tantum  is  never  found  in  early  Latin,  Caesar  and  Sallust, 
rarely  in  Cicero.  Sed— quoque  is  found  first  in  Cicero  ;  so,  too,  sed  simply,  but 
rarely.  Livy  is  especially  free  in  his  use  of  sed.  V6rum,  in  the  second  member,  is 
not  ante-classical  nor  Tacitean.  Non  alone  in  the  first  member  is  rare,  but  Ciceronian, 
it  is  usually  followed  by  sed  only ;  occasionally  by  sed  etiam.  Sed  is  sometimes 
omitted  from  Livy  on.     Cf.  L.,  xxviii.  39, 11  ;  Tac,  Ann.,  iii.  19,  2,  etc, 

2.  Sed  et,  for  sed  etiam,  belongs  to  post- Augustan  Latin. 

Adversative  Sentences. 

483.  The  Adversative  particles  are  :  autem,  sed,  vfirum, 
v6ro,  at,  atqui,  tamen,  ceterum.     Of  these  only  sed  and  tamen 

are  really  adversative. 

Note.— The  Adversative  particles  are  often  omitted  :  as  when  an  affirmative  is  fol 
lowed  by  a  negative,  or  the  reverse,  or  in  other  contrasts. 

484.  Autem  (post-positive)  is  the  weakest  form  of  but,  and 
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indicates  a  difference  from  the  foregoing,  a  contrast  rather 
than  a  contradictioii.  It  serves  as  a  particle  of  transition 
and  explanation  {■=  moreover,  furthermore,  noio),  and  of 
resitmption  {—to  come  hach),  and  is  often  used  in  syllo- 
gisms. 

Modo  accedgns,  turn  autem  recc-dens,  C,  JSf.D.,  ii.  40,  102;  now  approach- 
ing,  then  again  receding.  Rumoribus  mecum  ptignas,  ego  autem  a  t§ 
ration gs  require,  C,  N.B  ,  in.  5,  13;  you  fight  me  with  rumours,  ivhereas 
I  ask  of  you  reasons.  Quod  est  bonum,  omne  laudabile  est ;  quod  autem 
laudabile  est,  omne  est  honestum ;  bonum  igitur  quod  est,  honestum  est, 
C.,Fin.,  III.  8,  27;  everything  that  is  good  is  praiseivorthy  ;  hut  every- 
thing that  is  praiseworthy  is  virtuous;  therefore,  ivhat  is  good  is 
virtuous. 

Remark. — Autem  commonly  follows  the  first  word  in  the  sentence 
or  clause ;  but  when  an  unemphatic  est  or  sunt  occupies  the  second 
place,  it  is  put  in  the  third.     So  igitur  and  enim. 

Notes.— 1.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  autem  in  lively  questions.  Cicero  employs 
it  in  this  way,  also  to  correct  his  own  previous  questions  {Epanorthosis), 

Egon  debacchatus  sum  autem  an  tii  in  me  ?  Teu.,  Ad.,  185.  Num quis  testis 
Postumium  appellavit  1    Testis  autem  ?  non  accusator  *?  C,  Rab.Post.,  s,  10. 

2.  Autem  is  a  favorite  word  with  Cicero,  especially  in  his  philosophical  and  moral 
works,  but  not  with  the  Historians,  least  of  all  with  Tacitus,  who  uses  it  only  nine 
times  in  all. 

485.  Sed  (set)  is  used  partly  in  a  stronger  sense^  to  denote 
contradiction,  partly  in  a  weaker  sense^,  to  introduce  a  new 
thought,  or  to  revive  an  old  07ie, 

Non  est  vivere  sed  valere  vita,  Mart.,  vi.  70,  15  (442,  r.  2).  Domitius 
nulla  quidem  arte  sed  Latine  tamen  dic6bat,  C,  Br.,  77,267;  Domitius 
spoke  with  no  art  it  is  true,  hut  for  all  that,  in  good  Latin. 

Notes,— 1.  The  use  of  sed  to  carry  on  a  narrative  is  characteristic  of  the  historians, 
though  found  also  in  Cicero.    Sed  in  ea  coniiiratione  fuit  Q.  Ctirius,  S.,  6'.,  23, 1. 

2.  Sed  is  repeated  by  anaphora  (682),  occasionally  in  Cicero  (Fe/r.,  in.  72, 169), 
more  often  later. 

3.  Sed  may  be  strengthened  by  tamen ;  by  v6ro,  enimvSro,  enim ;  by  autem, 
but  only  in  connection  with  quid,  and  then  only  in  comedy  and  in  Vergil.  Some- 
times it  is  equal  to  sed  tamen,  as  in  v.,  ^.,  iv.  660. 

486.  Verum,  it  is  true,  trite,  always  takes  the  first  place 
in  a  sentence,  and  is  practically  equivalent  to  sed  in  its 
stronger  sense. 

Si  certum  est  lacere,  faciam ;  vSrum  ne  post  conferas  culpam  in  mg,  Ter.^ 
Eun.,  388;  if  you  are  determined  to  do  it,  I  will  arrange  it;  hut  you 
must  not  afterward  lay  the  hlame  on  me. 
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Note.— VSrum  gradually  gives  place  to  sed  in  Cicero.  It  is  used  occasionally  to 
return  to  the  subject  (v6rum  haec  quidem  hactenus,  C,  r?/5C.,  iii.  34, 84),  and  in 
yielding  a  point  (v6rum  estO,  C,  Fin.,  11. 23,  75),  where  sed  is  the  usual  word. 

487.  Vero,  of  a  truth,  is  generally  put  in  the  second  place^ 
asserts  with  conviction,  and  is  used  to  heighten  the  state- 
ment. 

[Platonem]  Dion  adeo  admiratus  est  ut  sS  t5tum  ei  traderet.  Neque 
v6ro  minus  Plato  d6lectatus  est  Dione,  Nep.,  x.  2, 3;  Dion  admired  Plato 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  him;  and  indeed 
Plato  was  no  less  delighted  with  Dion. 

Notes.— 1.  Vero  is  properly  an  affirmative  adverb,  and  such  is  its  only  use  in 
Plautus.  In  Terence  it  has  also  acquired  adversative  force,  which  it  preserves 
throughout  the  language  in  greater  or  less  degree  ;  so  in  the  historians  it  is  hardly  more 
than  autem. 

2.  The  combination  v6runi  vSrS  is  ante-classical ;  on  combinations  with  enim, 
see  498,  n.  6. 

3.  V6ro  is  also,  but  not  so  commonly,  used  in  transitions  ;  especially  in  the  formulae 
age  vSro,  iam  v€rd. 

488.  At  (another  form  of  ad  =  in  addition  to)  introduces 
startling  transitions,  lively  ohjectio7is,  remonstrances ,  ques- 
tions, wishes,  often  by  way  of  quotation. 

*^ PhiloctSta,  St!  brevis  dolor."  At  iam  decimum  annum  in  spSlunca 
iacet,  C,  Fin.,  11.  29,  94  ;  **  Philoctetes,  still  !  the  pain  is  short. ^^  But 
he  has  been  lying  in  his  cave  going  on  ten  years.  "At  multls  mails 
affectus?"  Quis  negatl  C,  i^m.,  v.  30,  92;  ''but  he  has  suffered 
much  f  "  Who  denies  it  ?  At  vidSte  hominis  intolerabilem  audaciam ! 
C.,Dom.,  44, 115;  well,  but  see  the  fellow*  s  insufferable  audacity/  At 
vobis  male  sit!  Cat.,  hi.  13;  and  ill  luck  to  you  / 

Notes.— 1.  Ast  is  the  archaic  form  of  at,  and  is  found  occasionally  in  Cicero,  de 
Leg.  and  ad  Att.,  but  more  often  in  the  poets  and  the  later  archaists. 

2.  At  is  used  in  anaphora,  and  also,  especially  in  the  poets,  in  continuing  the  narra- 
tive. Noteworthy  is  its  use  after  conditional  sentences  (in  Cicero  only  after  negatives, 
never  in  Sallust),  where  it  is  frequently  strengthened  by  certS,  tamen,  saltem :  Sl 
minus  supplicio  adfici,  at  c1ist5dirl  oportSbat,  C,  Verr,,  v.  27, 69. 

489.  Atqui  {hut  at  any  rate,  hut  for  all  that)  is  still 

stronger  than  at,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  argument. 

Vix  crSdibile.  AtquI  sic  babet,  H.,  /S.,  i.  9,  52  ;  scarce  credible.  But 
for  all  that,  His  so. 

Notes.— 1.  Atquin  is  occasional  in  early  Latin,  and  even  in  Cicero. 
2.  At  seems  sometimes  to  be  used  for  atqui.    C,  Tusc,  iii.  9, 19. 

"490.  Tamen  (literally^  even  thus),  nevertheless,  is  often 
combined  with  at,  verum,  sed. 
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It  is  commonly  prepositive,  unless  a  particular  word  is  to 
be  made  emphatic. 

Nattiram  expeUSs  furca,  tamen  Gsque  recurret,  H.,  Ep.^  i.  lo,  24  ;  you 
may  drive  out  Dame  Nature  with  a  pitchfork,  for  all  that  she  will  ever 
be  returning.  Domitius  nulla  quidem  arte  sed  LatlnS  tamen  dlcCbat,  C, 
Br,,u.  77,267(485). 

Remark. — Nihilominus  (nothing  the  less),  nevertheless,  is  used  like 
tamen,  by  which  it  is  occasionally  strengthened. 

491.  Ceterum, /(9r  the  rest,  is  used  by  the  Historians  as  an 
adversative  particle. 

Duo  imperat5rSs,  ipsi  pargs  cSterum  opibus  disparibus,  S.,  lug.,  52, 1  ; 
two  commanders,  equal  in  personal  qualities,  but  of  unequal  resources. 

Note.— CSterum  is  found  once  in  Terence  (Eun.,  452),  once  in  Cicero  (Q.F.,  n. 
12, 1),  otherwise  not  before  Sallust. 

Disjunctive  Sentences. 

492.  The  Disjunctive  particles  are  aut,  vel,  -ve,  sive  (seu). 

Note.— The  Disjunctive  particles  are  but  rarely  omitted,  and  then  mainly  in  con- 
trasted opposites  like  pauper  dives,  plus  minus,  and  the  like. 

493.  I.  Aut,  or^  denotes  absolute  exclusion  or  substitution. 
Vinceris  aut  vincis.  Prop.,  h.  8,  8  ;  you  are  conquered  or  conquering, 

2.  Aut  is  often  corrective  =  or  at  least,  at  most,  rather 
(aut  saltern,  aut  potius). 

CtinctI  aut  magna  pars  fidem  mutSvissent,  S.,  lug.,  56,  5  ;  ally  or  at  least 
a  great  part,  would  have  changed  their  allegiance.  Duo  aut  summum 
trfis  iuvengs,  L.,  xxxiii.  5,  8  ;  two,  or  at  most  three,  youths. 

3.  Aut — aut,  either — or, 

Quaedam  terrae  partes  aut  frlgore  rigent  aut  firuntur  calOre,  Cf.  C, 
Tusc,  I.  28,  G8  ;  some  parts  of  the  earth  are  either  frozen  with  cold  or 
bur?it  with  heat,  Aut  die  aut  accipe  calcem,  Juv.,  in.  295  ;  either  speak 
or  take  a  kick. 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  aut  to  carry  on  a  preceding  negative  is  found  first  in  Cicero, 
but  becomes  more  common  later  :  nSmS  trlbUnQs  aut  pl6bem  timSbat,  L.,  iii.  16, 4. 

2.  Aut  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  partly— partly  in  Tacitus  : 
Hausta  aut  obruta  Campaniae  ora,  ff.,  i.  2. 

3.  On  aut  in  interrogative  sentences,  see  458,  n.4. 

494.  I.  Vel  (literally,  you  may  choose)  gives  a  choice, 
often  with  etiam,  even,  potius,  rather. 
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Ego  vel  Cluvienus,  Juv.,  i.  80  ;  /,  or,  if  you  choose,  Cluvienus.  Per 
me  vel  stertas  licet,  non  modo  quiSscas,  C,  Ac,  11.  29,  93  ;  for  all  I  care, 

you  may  {even)  snore,  if  you  choose,  not  merely  take  your  rest  (sleep). 
Satis  vel  etiam  nimium  multa,  C,  Fam.,  iv.  14,  3  ;  enough,  or  even  too 
much.  Epicurus  homo  minimg  malus  vel  potius  vir  optimus,  C,  Tusc,  11. 
19,  44  ;  Epicurus  (was)  a  person  hy  no  means  had,  or,  rather,  a  man  of 
excellent  character. 

2.  Vel — vel,  either — or  (whether — or). 

[MiltiadSs  dixit]  ponte  rescisso  regem  vel  hostium  ferro  vel  inopia  paucis 
diebus  interiturum,  Nep.,  i.  3,  4  ;  Miltiades  said  that  if  the  bridge  were 
cut  the  king  would  perish  in  a  few  days,  whether  by  the  sword  of  the 
enemy,  or  for  want  of  provisions. 

Notes.— 1.  Vel,  for  example,  is  rare  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  but  common  in 
Cicero,  especially  in  the  Letters. 

2.  Vel  in  the  sense  of  aut  is  rare  in  the  classical  period  (C,  Rep.,  11.  28,  50),  but  is 
more  common  later,  beginning  with  Ovid.    See  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  59. 

3.  Vel— vel  is  found  in  Plautus  occasionally  in  the  sense  as  well  as,  but  in  clas- 
sical Latin  is  rigidly  distinguished  from  et— et. 

4.  Aut  is  not  uncommonly  subdivided  by  vel— vel :  aut  canere  vel  v5ce  vel 
fidibus,  C,  Z>zy.,  II.  59, 122. 

495.  -Ve  (enclitic)  is  a  weaker  form  of  vel,  and  in  Cicero 
is  used  principally  with  numerals^  in  the  sense  at  most,  or 
with  words  from  the  same  stem  or  of  similar  formation. 

Bis  terve,  C,  Fam.,  11.  i,  1  ;  twice  or  at  most  thrice  (bis  terque,  twice 
and  indeed  as  much  as  thrice,  if  not  more). 

Cur  timeam  dubitemve  locum  dgfendere?  Juv.,  i.  103  ;  ivhy  should  1 
fear  or  hesitate  to  maintain  my  position  9  Aliquid  faciendl  non  faciendive 
ratio,  C,  Inv.,  11.  9,  31  ;  the  method  of  doing  something  or  not  doing  it. 

Notes.— 1.  In  early  Latin  ve  is  more  often  copulative  than  adversative. 
2.  Ve— ve  is  poetical  only. 

496.  I.  Slve  (sen),  if  you  choose,  gives  a  choice  between 

two  designations  of  the  same  object. 

Urbem  matri  seu  novercae  relinquit,  L.,  i.  3,  3  ;  he  leaves  the  city  to  his 
mother  or  {if  it  seems  more  likely)  to  his  step-mother. 

2.  Slve — sive  (seu — seu),  whether — or  (indifference). 

SIve  medicum  adhibueris  slve  non  adhibuerls  non  conval&scSs,  C,  Fat., 

12,  29  ;  whether  you  employ  a  physician,  or  do  not  employ  (one),  you 
will  7iot  get  well,  Seu  visa  est  catulls  cerva  fidglibus  seu  rtipit  teret^s 
Marsus  aper  plagas,  H.,  0.,\.  i,  27  ;  ivhether  a  doe  hath  appeared  to  the 
faithful  hounds,  or  a  Marsian  boar  hath  burst  the  tightly -twisted  toils. 

Notes.— 1.  Single  sive  (=  or)  is  not  found  in  Plautus  or  Terence  (C/*.  And.,  190), 
but  it  occurs  in  Lucretius,  Lucilius,  and  is  common  in  Cicero.    Caesar  and  Sal- 
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LUST,  however,  do  not  use  it,  and  it  is  rare  in  the  Poets.    In  the  sense  of  bIv6— slve  it 
is  found  occasionally  in  poetry  ;  but  in  prose  only  three  times  in  Tacitus. 

2.  Sive— Sive  is  not  found  in  Terence,  but  from  Cicero  on  becomes  common. 

3.  No  distinction  seems  possible  between  sive  and  seu. 

497.  An  is  used  in  the  sense  of  or  not  uncommonly  in  Cicero, 
especially  in  the  Letters;  occasionally  in  Livy,  and  frequently  in  Taci- 
tus.    Elsewhere  it  is  rare.     See  457. 

Tiberius  casu  an  manibus  [Haterii]  impeditus  prociderat,  Tag.,  Ann.^ 
I.  13,  7  ;  Tiberius  had  fallen  forward,  either  hy  chance  or  tripped  by 
Haierius'  hands. 

Causal  and  Illative  Sentences. 

498.  A.  The  Causal  particles  are  nam,  enim,  namque,  and 
etenim,  for. 

Nam  is  put  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  ;  enim  is  post-positive 
(484,  R.)  :  namque  and  etenim  are  commonly  put  in  the  first  place. 

SSnsus  mirificS  conlocati  sunt ;  nam  oculi  tamquam  speculatorSs  altissi- 
mum  locum  obtinent,  C,  N.D.,  11.  56,  140  ;  the  senses  are  admirably 
situated;  for  the  eyes,  like  tcatchmen,  occupy  the  highest  post,  Pisc6s 
5va  relinquunt,  facile  enim  ilia  aqua  sustinentur,  C,  N.D.,  11.  51,  129  ; 
fish  leave  their  eggs,  for  they  are  easily  kept  alive  by  the  water.  [Themi- 
stoclSs]  murSs  Ath6ni6nsium  restituit  suo  periculo;  namque  Laoedaemonii 
proliibgre  conati  sunt,  Nep.,  ii.  6,  2  ;  Themistocles  restored  the  walls  of 
Athens  with  risk  to  himself ;  for  the  Lacedaemonians  endeavoured  to 
prevent  it. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Augustan  poets  postpone  both  nam  and  namque  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  metre,  and  in  prose,  beginning  with  Livy,  namque  is  found  some- 
times in  the  second  place,  but  more  often  in  Livy  than  later. 

In  early  Latin  enim  is  often  first  in  the  sentence  ;  etenim  is  postponed  in  prose 
only  in  the  elder  Pliny  and  Apuleius  ;  in  the  poets,  not  uncommonly,  so  in  Afranius, 
TiBULLUs,  Propertius,  and  Horace. 

2.  These  particles  are  originally  asseverative,  and  are  often  used  not  only  to  furnish 
a  reason,  but  also  to  give  an  explanation  or  illustration  {as  for  instance).  Quid  enim 
agasi  tvhat,  for  instance,  can  you  dof  This  is  especially  true  of  enim,  but  is  also 
common  enough  with  nam  (n.  3),  and  a  broad  difference  between  nam  and  enim 
(which  is  of  common  origin  with  nam)  cannot  be  proved.  Etenim  is  often  used  to 
carry  on  the  argument,  and  gives  an  additional  ground. 

3.  The  asseverative  force  of  nam  is  retained  in  conversational  style  occasionally, 
even  in  Cicero  ( Yerr.,  i.  51, 133).  Enim  is  almost  wholly  asseverative  in  Plautus  and 
Terence.  Namque  is  very  rare  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  is  found  before  vowels 
only.  In  classical  Latin  it  is  also  rare,  and  found  usually  before  vowels.  With  Livy  it 
comes  into  general  use  before  vowels  and  consonants  equally.  Etenim  is  found  but  once 
in  Plautus  (.4m.,  26,  an  interpolation)  and  four  times  in  Terence  ;  in  post-classical 
Latin  also  it  is  not  common,  but  it  is  very  frequent  in  classical  Latin,  especially  in  Cicero. 

4.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  nam,  in  passing  over  a  matter :  nam  quid  egO  d5 
SctiSne  ipsa  plura  dicam  \  (C,  <9.,  i.  5, 18),  which  is  especially  common  in  Cicero. 

5.  Nam  shows  an  affinity  for  interrogative  particles.    Here  it  sometimes  precedes  in 
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the  early  language  (Ter.,  Ph.,  932),  but  becomes  firmly  attached  in  the  classical  period 
in  the  forms  quisnam,  ubinam,  etc.,  which,  however,  sometimes  suffer  tmesis  and 
transposition  in  poetry  (V.,  (?.,  4»  446). 

6.  In  atenim  (first  in  Cicero),  nempe  enim  (ante-classical  and  post-classical), 
sed  enim  (rare),  v6rumenim,  enimvgro,  vSrum  enimv6r6,  as  in  etenim,  the  enim 
gives  a  ground  or  an  illustration  of  the  leading  particle,  but  translation  by  an  ellipsis 
would  be  too  heavy,  and  enim  is  best  left  untranslated  : 

A.  Audi  quid  dicam.  B.  At  enim  taedet  iam  audire  eadem  miligns,  Ter., 
Fh.^iSj  ;  A.  Hear  what  I  say.  B.  But  {[  won^t,  for')  I  am  tired  of  hearing  the  same 
things  a  thousand  times  already. 

7.  Enim  is  used  pleonastically  after  quia  in  early  Latin,  and  then  again  in  Petro- 
Nius  and  Gellius  ;  also  after  ut  and  n§  in  early  Latin. 

8.  Quippe  is  originally  interrogative.  From  tliis  the  causal  force  developes,  which 
is  not  uncommon  in  Cicero.  In  Sallust,  and  especially  in  Livy  and  later  writers, 
quippe  is  equal  to  enim. 

499.  B.  Illative  particles  are  itaque,  igitur,  ergo ;  eo,  hinc, 
inde,  ideo,  idcirco,  quocirca,  propterea,  quapropter,  proin,  pro- 
inde. 

500.  Itaque  (literally,  and  so),  therefore,  is  put  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sentence  by  the  best  writers,  and  is  used  of 
facts  that  follow  from  the  preceding  statement. 

N6mo  ausus  est  PhociSnem  liber  sepelire  ;  itaque  a  servis  sepultus  est, 
Cf.  Nep.,  XIX.  4,  4;  no  free  man  dared  to  bury  Fkocio7i,  and  so  he  teas 
buried  by  slaves. 

Remark. — Itaque  in  early  and  classical  Latin  has  first  place  in  a  sen- 
tence. It  is  first  postponed  by  Lucretius,  then  by  Cornificius  and 
Horace,  and  more  often  later. 

501.  Igitur,  therefore,  is  used  of  opinions  which  have  their 
natural  ground  in  the  preceding  statement ;  in  Cicero  it  is 
usually  post-positive,  in  Sallust  never. 

Mihi  nSn  satisfacit.     Sed  quot  hominSs  tot  sententiae  ;  falli  igitur  possu- 

mus,  C,  Fin.,  i.  5,  15  ;  me  it  does  not  satisfy.     But  many  men  many 

minds.     I  may  therefore  be  mistaken. 

Note.— In  historical  writers  igitur  is  sometimes  used  like  itaque.  Occasionally 
also  (not  in  classical  Latin),  it  seems  to  have  the  force  of  enim  (Pl.,  Most.,  1102,  mss.). 

502.  Ergo  denotes  necessary  couseqnence,  and  is  used  espe- 
cially in  arguments,  with  somewhat  more  emphasis  than  igitur. 

Negat  haec  iRliam  m6  suam  esse ;  n5n  erg5  haec  mater  mea  est,  Pl., 
Fp.,  590  ;  s7ie  says  that  I  am  not  her  daughter,  therefore  she  is  not  my 
mother. 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  Poets  erg5  sometimes  introduces  a  strong  conclusion  in  advance 
of  the  premise  (H.,  O.,  i.  24,  5).  In  the  classical  period,  however,  its  predominant  use  is 
to  introduce  the  logical  conclusion. 
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2.  £rgO  usually  cornea  first,  but  its  position  is  apt  to  rary  in  accordance  with  the 
stress  laid  upon  it. 

3.  Itaque  ergO  is  found  in  Terence  and  Livt  ;  ergo  igitUT  in  Plautus. 

503.  Other  Coordinating  Conjunctions  :  hinc,  hence,  is  found  not 
unfrequently  :  hinc  illae  lacrumae,  Ter.,  A^id.,  126.  Inde,  thence,  there- 
fore, is  rare,  and  first  in  Cicero,  but  more  common  in  later  Latin.  E6, 
therefore,  is  found  in  early  Latin,  rarely  in  Cicero  {Fam,,  vi.  20, 1), 
not  in  Caesar  or  Sallust  ;  again  in  Livy  and  later  ;  so  ideo,  07i  that 
account,  but  atque  ideo  is  found  once  in  Caesar.  IdcircQ,  011  that  ac- 
count, is  rare,  but  from  the  earliest  times.  QuOcirca,  on  which  account, 
is  found  first  in  the  classical  period  ;  quapropter  is  found  here  and  there 
in  early  Latin,  but  more  commonly  in  the  classical  time,  rarely  later- 
propterea,  on  that  account,  is  rare,  and  belongs  to  early  Latin.  Proin, 
proinde,  accordingly,  are  employed  in  exhortations,  appeals,  and  the  like. 

Quod  praeceptum  (n5sce  t6  ipsum),  quia  maius  erat  quam  ut  ab  homine 
vid5r5tur,  idcirco  asslgnatum  est  deS,  C,  i^m.,  v.  16,  44  ;  this  precept 
{know  thyself),  because  it  was  too  great  to  seem  to  he  of  man,  was,  on 
that  account,  attributed  to  a  god,  Proinde  aut  exeant  aut  quiSscant,  C, 
Cat.,  II.  5, 11 ;  let  them  then  either  depart  or  be  quiet, 

SUBORDINATION. 

504.  Subordinate  sentences  are  only  extended  forms  of  the 
simple  sentence,  and  are  divided  into  Adjective  and  Substan- 
tive sentences,  according  as  they  represent  adjective  and  sub- 
stantive relations. 

This  arrangement  is  a  matter  of  convenience  merely,  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to  represent  the  development  of  the  subordinate  sentence  from 
the  coordinate. 

505.  Adjective  sentences  express  an  attribute  of  the  sub- 
ject in  an  expanded  form. 

Uxor  quae  bona  est,  Pl.,  Merc,  812  (024)  =  uxor  bona. 

506.  Substantive  sentences  are  introduced  by  particles, 
which  correspond  in  their  origin  and  use  to  the  Oblique 
Cases,  Accusative  and  Ablative. 

These  two  cases  furnish  the  mass  of  adverbial  relations,  and  hence 
we  make  a  subdivision  for  this  class,  and  the  distribution  of  the  subor- 
dinate sentence  appears  as  follows  : 

607.  A.         Substantive  sentences. 
I.   Object  sentences. 
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II.  Adverbial  sentences  : 

1.  Of  Cause.     (Causal.) 
3.  Of  Design  and  Tendency.     (Final  and 
Consecutive.) 

3.  Of  Time.     (Temporal.) 

4.  Of  Condition  and  Concession.     (Condi- 

tional and  Concessive.) 
B.         Adjective  sentences.     (Relative.) 

Moods  in  Subordinate  Sentences. 

508.  I.  Final  and  Consecutive  Clauses  always  take  the 
Subjunctive.  Others  vary  according  to  their  conception. 
Especially  important  are  the  changes  produced  by  Oratid 
Obllqua. 

2.  Oratio  Obliqua,  or  Indirect  Discourse ,  is  opposed  to 
Oratio  Recta,  or  Direct  Discourse y  and  gives  the  main  drift 
of  a  speech  and  not  the  exact  words.  Oratio  Obliqua,  proper, 
depends  on  some  Verb  of  Saying  or  Thinking  expressed  or 
implied,  the  Principal  Declarative  Clauses  being  put  in  the 
Infinitive,  the  Dependent  in  the  Subjunctive. 

S5crates  dicere  solSbat : 

0.  E.  OmnSs  in  eo  quod  sciunt  satis  sunt  SloquentSs. 

Socrates  used  to  say :  ^^  All  men  are  eloquent  enough  in  what 

they  UNDERSTAND." 

0.  0.  Omngs  in  e5  quod  sclrent  satis  esse  SloquentSs,  C,  Or.,  i.  14,  63. 
Socrates  used  to  say  that  all  men  were  eloquent  eriough  in  what 

they  UNDERSTOOD. 

3.  The  oblique  relation  may  be  confined  to  a  dependent 
clause  and  not  extend  to  the  whole  sentence.  This  may  be 
called  Partial  Obliquity. 

0.  B.  Nova  nlipta  dicit :  Fle5  quod  Ire  necesse  est. 

The  bride  says :  I  weep  because  I  must  needs  go. 
0.  0.  Nova  napta  dIcit  sS  flere  quod  Ire  necesse  sit. 

The  bride  says  that  she  weeps  because  she  must  needs  go. 
6.  E.  Nova  nlipta  flet  quod  Ire  necesse  est,  Cf.  Cat.,  lxi.  81. 

The  bride  iveeps  because  she  must  go. 
d*  0.  Nova  n&pta  flet  quod  Ire  necesse  sit. 

The  bride  is  weeping  because  **  she  must  go  "  (quoth  she). 
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4.  Akin  to  6.  0.  is  the  so-called  Attraction  of  Mood,  by 
which  clauses  originally  Indicative  are  put  in  the  Subjunc- 
tive because  they  depend  on  Infinitives  or  Subjunctives. 
(663.) 

N6n  dubitO  quin  nova  nupta  fleat  quod  Ire  necesse  sit.  1  do  not  doubt 
that  the  bride  is  weeping  because  she  must  go. 

Remark. — The  full  discussion  of  0.  0.  must,  of  course,  be  reserved 
for  a  later  period.     See  648. 
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509.  I.  In  those  dependent  sentences  which  require  the 
Subjunctive,  the  choice  of  the  tenses  of  the  dependent  clause 
is  determined  largely  by  the  time  of  the  leading  or  principal 
clause,  so  that  Principal  Tenses  are  ordinarily  followed  by 
Principal  Tenses  ;  Historical,  by  Historical. 

Note.— As  the  subordinate  sentence  arose  out  of  the  coordinate,  hypotaxis  out  of 
parataxis,  the  tenses  of  the  Subjv.  had  originally  an  independent  value,  and  the  asso- 
ciation was  simply  the  natural  association  of  time.  But  in  some  classes  of  sentences  a 
certain  mechanical  levelling  has  taken  place,  as  in  the  Final  sentence  ;  and  in  others, 
as  in  the  Interrogative  sentence,  the  range  of  the  Subjv.  is  restricted  by  the  necessity  of 
clearness,  just  as  the  range  of  the  Inf.  is  restricted  by  the  necessity  of  clearness  (530) ; 
80  that  a  conventional  Sequence  of  Tenses  has  to  be  recognised.  To  substitute  for 
every  dependent  tense  a  corresponding  independent  tense,  and  so  do  away  with  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Sequence,  is  impossible.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  mechanical  rule  is  often  violated  by  a  return  to  the  primitive  condition  of  para- 
taxis, and  that 

2.  This  rule  is  subject  to  the  following  modifications : 

1.  Tense  means  time,  not  merely  tense-form,  so  that 

(a)  The  Historical  Present  may  be  conceived  according  to  its  sense 
(Past)  or  according  to  its  tense  (Present).     (229.) 

(b)  In  the  Pure  Perfect  may  be  felt  the  past  inception  or  origin 
(Past),  or  the  present  completion  (Present).     (235,  i.) 

2.  The  effect  of  a  past  action  may  be  continued  into  the  present  or 
the  future  of  the  writer  (513). 

3.  The  leading  clause  may  itself  consist  of  a  principal  and  dependent 
clause,  and  so  give  rise  to  a  conflict  of  tenses  with  varying  Sequence 
(511,  R.  2). 

4.  An  original  Subjunctive  (467)  of  the  past  (265)  resists  levelling, 
especially  in  the  Indirect  Question. 
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510. 

All  forms  that  relate 
to  the  Present  and 
Future  (so  especially 
Principal  Tenses) 

All  forms  that  relate  to 
the  Past  (so  especially 
Historical  Tenses) 


>.  are  followed  by 


>-  are  followed  by 


the  Present  Subjunctive 
(for  continued  action); 

the  Perfect  Subjunctive 
(for  completed  action). 

^  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive 
(for  continued  action) ; 
the  Pluperfect  Subjunc- 
tive (for  completed  ac- 
tion). 


Remark. — The  action  which  is  completed  with  regard  to  the  lead- 
ing verb  may  be  in  itself  a  continued  action.  So  in  English:  I  do  not 
know  what  he  has  been  doing,  I  did  not  know  what  he  had  been  doing. 
The  Latin  is  unable  to  make  this  distinction,  and  accordingly  the 
Imperfect  Indicative  (/  was  doing)  is  represented  in  this  dependent 
form  by  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect,  when  the  action  is  completed  as 
to  the  leading  verb. 


511. 

pR.  (Pure 

C5gn5sc9, 

I  am  finding  out. 

quid  faciSs, 

OR  HlST.)» 

what  you  are  doing  ; 

FUT., 

cOgndscam, 

I    shall    (try     to) 

quid  fSceris, 

find  out, 

what    you    have    done. 

PuRB  Pp., 

c3gn5vl, 

I  have  found    out  ' 

what    you  have  been 

(7  know). 

doing  {what  you  did), 

FuT.  Pf.» 

cOgnOverd, 

I  shall  have  found 

what  you  were  doing 

out  {shall  know), 

{before). 

Hist.  Pr., 

c5gn5scQ, 

I  am  (was)  finding 

quid  facerSs, 

out, 

what  you  were  doing  ; 

iMPr., 

c5gn5scebam, 

I  was  finding  out, 

quid  fScissSs, 

Hist.  Pr., 

c5gnovI, 

I  found  out. 

what  you  had  done,  what 
you  had  been  doing, 

Plupf., 

c5gn5veram, 

I  had  found    out 

what  you  were  doing 

(7  knew). 

{before). 

When  the  Subjunctive  is  original,  we  have  : 

i  quid  facias, 
(  quid  facereS) 
quid  facer  eS) 


c5gn5sc5,  etc.,  I  am  finding  out, 
cQgnSvI,  c/c,    I  knew. 


what  you  are  to  do. 
what  you  were  to  do. 
what  you  were  to  do. 


Principal  Tenses. 

Nihil  rSfert  postr6ma  syllaba  brevis  an  longa  sit,  Cf  C,  Or.,  64,  217 
(461).     Ubil  (Caesarem)  Orant  (historical)  ut  sib!  parcat,  Caes.,  B.  Q.,  vi.  9, 
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7  (546,  i).  N6m5  adeS  ferus  est  ut  non  mlt6scere  poasit,  H.,  Ep.^  i.  i,  39 
(552).  Nee  mea  qui  digitis  lumina  condat  erit,  Ov.,  Her.,  lo,  120  (631,  2). 
Rusticus  exspectat  dum  defluat  amnis,  H.,  Ep.,  i.  2,  42  (572).  Post  mortem 
in  morte  nihil  est  quod  metuam  mali,  Pl.,  Capt.,  741  (631,  2).  Ardeat  ipsa 
licet,  tormentis  gaudet  amantis,  Juv.,  vi.  209  (607). 

TJtrum  nescis  quam  alt6  ascenderis  an  pro  nihilo  id  putas  *?  C,  Fam.,  x. 
26,3  (458).  Laudat  Africanum  Panaetius  quod  fuerit  abstingns,  C,  Off., 
II.  22,  76  (542).  Non  is  es  ut  t6  pudor  umquam  a  turpitudine  revocarit, 
C,  Cat.,  I.  g,  22  (552).  Quem  mea  Calliope  laeserit  unus  ego  (sum),  Ov., 
Tr.y  II.  568  (631,  i).  Sim  licet  extrgmum,  sicut  sum,  missus  in  orbem,  Ov., 
2>'.,  IV.  9,  9  (607).  Multi  fuSrunt  qui  tranquillitatem  expetentes  a  negotils 
pilblicis  sS  removerint,  C,  Off.,  i.  20,  69  (631,  2). 

Historical  Tenses. 

EpamlnSndas  quaesivit  salvusne  esset  clipeus,  C,  Fin,,  11.  30,  97  (467). 
Noctu  ambulabat  in  publico  Themistocles  quod  somnum  capere  nSn  posset, 
C,  Tusc,  IV.  19,  44  (541).  [Atbeni6ns6s]  creant  decem  praetorgs  qui  exer- 
citui  praeessent,  Nep.,  i.  4,  4(545).  Accidit  ut  una  nocte  omngs  Hermae 
dgicerentur,  Nep.  ,  vii.  3,  2  (513,  r.  2).  Ad  Appi  Claudi  senectutem  accgdebat 
etiam  ut  caecus  esset,  C,  Cat.M.,  6,  16  (553,  4).  Hannibal  omnia  prius- 
quam  excgderet  pugna  (erat)  expertus,  L.,  xxx.  35,  4  (577).  (Aggsilaus) 
cum  ex  Aegypto  revertergtur  dgcgssit,  Nep.,  xvii.  8,  6  (585). 

Tanta  opibus  Etrtiria  erat  ut  iam  non  terras  solum  sed  mare  etiam  ^ma 
nSminis  sul  implgsset,  L.,  i.  2,  5  (521,  R.  i).  Cum  primi  ordings  bostium 
concidissent,  tamen  acerrimg  reliqui  resistgbant,  Caes.,  E.G.,  vii.  62,  4 
(587).  Dglgta  (est)  Ausonum  ggns  perinde  ac  si  inter necivo  bello  certasset, 
L.,  IX.  25,  9  (602). 

Origrinal  Subjunctive  Retained. 

Ipse  docet  quid  agam  (original,  agam)  ;  fas  est  et  ab  boste  docgri,  Ov., 
M,y  IV.  428  (219).  QuaerS  a  tg  ctir  ego  C.  Cornglium  non  dgfenderem 
(original,  dgfenderem),  C,  Fai'.,  2,  5  (467).  Misgrunt  Delphos  consultum 
quid  facerent  (original,  faciamus),  Nep.,  ii.  2,  6  (518). 

Remarks.— I.  The  treatment  of  the  Hist.  Pr.  according  to  its  sense 
(past)  is  the  rule  in  classical  Latin,  especially  when  the  dependent  clause 
precedes.     But  there  are  many  exceptions. 

Agunt  gratias  quod  sib!  pepercissent ;  quod  arma  cum  bominibus  c5n- 
sanguineis  contulerint  queruntur,  Caes.,  E.  C,  i.  74,  -;  ^^ey  return 
thanks  to  them  for  having  spared  them,  and  complain  that  they  had 
crossed  swords  with  kinsmen. 

2.  Noteworthy  is  the  shift  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  sequence; 
this  is  mostly  confined  to  clauses  of  double  dependence,  i,e.,  where  one 
subordinate  clause  is  itself  principal  to  a  second  subordinate  clause. 
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Here  the  first  has  usually  the  primary,  the  second  the  secondary  se- 
quence. 

Rogat  ut  ctiret  quod  dlxisset,  C,  Quinct,,  5, 18  ;  he  asks  him  to  attend 
to  what  he  had  said  (he  would). 

So  of  authors ; 

[Chrysippus]  disputat  aethera  esse  eum  quern  hominSs  lovem  appellarent, 
C,  N.D.,  I.  15,  40  ;  Chrysippus  maintains  that  to  he  ether  which  men 
call  Jove. 

3.  The  Pure  Pf.  is  usually  treated  as  a  Hist.  Pf.  in  the  matter  of 
sequence  : 

Quae  subsidia  habSrSs  et  habere  possSs,  exposui,  Q.  Cicero,  4,  13  ;  what 
supports  you  have  or  can  have  I  have  set  forth. 

4.  The  reverse  usage,  when  an  Hist.  Pf.  is  followed  by  a  primary 
Subjv.,  is  not  common.  Many  of  those  cited  from  Cicero  are  from  the 
Letters,  where  the  shift  of  tense  might  be  influenced  by  the  letter-tense 
principle  (252). 

Sed  qu5  c5nsili5  redierim,  initio  audlstis,  post  estis  experti,  C,  Ph.,  x.  4,  8. 
Quis  miles  fuit,  qui  Brundisii  illam  non  viderit,  C,  Ph.,  11.  25,  61.  (The 
context  shows  that  fuit  cannot  be  Pure  Pf.) 

512.  Sequence  of  Tenses  in  Sentences  of  Design. — Sen- 
tences of  Design  have,  as  a  rule,  only  the  Present  and  Im- 
perfect Subjunctive.  The  Roman  keeps  the  purpose  and 
the  process,  rather  than  the  attainment,  in  view. 


pR., 

PuRK  Pp., 

FUT., 

edunt, 

6d6runt, 

edent, 

they  are  eating, 
they  have  eaten, 
they  will  eat. 

ut  vivant, 
-  that  they  may  live  (to 

Put.  Pp., 

Sderint, 

they  tvill  have  eaten. 

live). 

Impp., 
Plupp., 
Hist.  Pp., 

edebant, 
Sderant, 
Sderunt, 

they  were  eating, 
they  had  eaten, 
they  ate. 

ut  viverent, 
►  that  they  might  live  (to 
live). 

Spect5tum  veniunt,  veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsae,  Ov.,  A. A.,  i.  99  (435). 
Sed  precor  ut  possim  tutius  esse  miser,  0 v. ,  Tr. ,  v.  2,  78  (424).  Ganinae  pen- 
nls  f event  pull5s  n6  frigore  laedantur,  Cf.  C,  N.D.,  11.  52, 129(545).  L6gem 
brevem  esse  oportet  quo  facilius  ab  imperitis  teneatur,  Sen.,  E.M.,  94,  38 
(545).  M6  praemlsit  domum haec  ut ntintiem  ux5ri  suae,  Pl.,  Am.,  195 ;  he 
has  sent  me  home  ahead  of  him,  to  take  the  news  to  his  wife.  OculQs 
ecfodiam  tibi  nS  m6  observare  possis,  Pl.,  Aul.,  53;  I  will  gouge  out  your 
eyes  for  you,  to  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  watch  me. 

[Laelius]  venisbat  ad  cSnam  ut  satiSret  dSsIderia  natHrae,  C,  Fin.  11. 
8,  25  ;  Laelius  used  to  go  to  table,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature. 
(PhaethSn)  optavit  ut  in  currum  patris  tollerStur,  C,  Off.,  iii.  25,  94  (546,  i). 
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Remark. — Parenthetical  final  sentences  like  ut  ita  dicam,  nS  errBtis, 
are  really  dependent  on  the  thought  or  utterance  of  the  speaker,  and 
have  the  present  sequence  everywhere. 

N6  longior  sim,  vale,  C,  Fam.,  xv.  19;  not  to  he  tedious^  farewell! 
N6  tamen  ignores,  virtute  Neronis  Armenius  cecidit,  H.,  Ep.,  i.  12,  25  ;  hut 
that  you  may  not  fail  to  knoiv  it^  it  teas  hy  the  valoiir  of  Nero  that  the 
Armenian  fell. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pf.  and  Pliipf.  Subjv.  arc  sometimes  found  in  sentences  of  Design, 
chiefly  in  earlier  and  later  Latin  (no  example  is  cited  from  Caesar  or  Sallust),  when 
Btress  is  laid  on  completion,  or  when  an  element  of  Hope  or  Fear  comes  in  :  Ut  SIC 
dlxerim  (first  found  in  Quint.),  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expression. 

Affirmare  audeo  m6  omni  ope  adnisurum  esse  ng  frtistra  v5s  banc  spem  dS 
in6  C0nc6peritis,  L.,  xliv.  22  ;  I  dare  assure  you  that  Iivill  strain  every  nerve  to  keep 
you  from  having  conceived  this  hope  of  me  in  vain.  (After  a  past  tense,  n6  COncSpis- 
sStis.)  Nunc  agendum  est  n@  frustra  oppressum  esse  Antonium  gavisi  simus, 
C,  ad  Br.,  i.  4, 3.  Hic  obsistam,  n§  imprudent!  hue  ea  s6  subrepsit  (131,  4,  b.  2) 
mihl,  Pl.,  M.  G.,  333.  Eifgcit  nS  cuius  alterius  sacrilegium  r6s  ptiblica  quam 
NerOnis  sSnsisset,  Tac,  Agr.,  6. 

When  the  tense  is  compound,  the  participle  is  usually  to  be  considered  as  a  mere 
adjective. 

PatrSnus  extiti  uti  n6  [Sex.  ESscius]  omnin9  dCsertus  asset,  C,  Rosc.Am.,  2, 
5 ;  where  dSsertus  =  s5lus. 

2.  Occasional  apparent  exceptions  are  to  be  explained  in  various  ways.  Thus,  in  C, 
Sest.,  14, 32 :  etiamne  Sdicere  audeSs  n6  maerSrent,  we  have  a  repetition  as  an 
indignant  question  of  the  preceding  statement :  gdicunt  (Hist.  Pr.)  duo  cSnsulCs  ut 
ad  suum  vestltum  senatSres  redlrent. 

513.  Exceptional  Sequence  of  Tenses : — Senterices  of  Re- 
snlt  {Consecutive  Sentences),  In  Sentences  of  Result,  the 
Present  Subjunctive  is  used  after  Past  Tenses  to  denote  the 
continuance  into  the  Present,  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  to 
imply  final  result.  This  Perfect  Subjunctive  may  represent 
either  the  Pure  Perfect  or  Aorist,  the  latter  especially  with 
the  negative  :  the  action  happened  once  for  all  or  not  at  all. 

Present  Tense  : 

[Siciliam  VerrSs]  per  triennium  ita  vexavit  ut  ea  restitui  in  antiquum 
Btatum  nulIQ  mod3  possit,  C,  Yerr,,  I.  4,  12  ;  Verres  so  harried  Sicily  for 
three  years  as  to  make  it  utterly  impossihle  for  it  to  he  restored  to  ite 
original  condition.  In  [LucullS]  tanta  prtidentia  fuit  ut  hodiS  stet  Asia, 
C,  Ac. J II.  I,  3  ;  Lucullus's  forethought  was  so  great  that  Asia  stands 
firm  to-day. 

Perfect  Tense  (Pure)  : 

(Mtirgna)  Asiam  sic  obilt  ut  in  ea  neque  avaritiae  neque  luxuriae  vSstl- 
g^um  rellquerit,  ('.,  Mur.^  9,  20  ;  Murena  so  administered  Asia  as  not  to 
have  {that  he  has  not)  left  in  it  a  trace  either  of  greed  or  debauchery 
(there  is  no  trace  there). 
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l^erfect  Tense  (Aorist)  : 

EquitSs  hostium  acriter  cum  equitatti  nostr5  c5nfllx6runt)  tamen  ut  nostrl 
eOein  silvas  coll6sque  compulerint,  Caes.,  j5.6^.,  v.  15,  1  ;  the  cavalry  of 
the  enemy  engaged  the  cavalry  on  our  side  briskly,  and  yet  (the  upshot 
was  that)  our  men  forced  them  into  the  woods  and  hills,  Neque  v6r5  tam 
remissD  Sc  languid5  anim5  quisquam  omnium  fuit  qui  ea  nocte  conquiSverit, 
Caes.,  B.C,  i.  21,  5;  and  indeed  there  was  no  one  at  all  of  so  slack  and 
indifferent  a  temper  as  to  take  {a  wink  of)  sleep  that  night. 

Remarks. — i.  After  a  Pure  Pf.,  if  the  dependent  clause  is  affirma- 
tive, CiCEiio  prefers  the  Impf.  (he  has  but  five  cases  of  Pf.) ;  if  negative 
the  Pf.  (in  the  proportion  2  to  1). 

2.  After  accidit,  contigit,  and  other  verbs  of  Happening,  the  Impf.  is 
always  used,  the  result  being  already  emphasised  in  the  Indie,  form. 

Accidit  ut  una  nocte  omn6s  Hermae  deicerentur,  Nep.,  vii.,  3,  2  ;  it 
happened  that  in  one  night  all  the  Hermae  were  thrown  down. 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  the  Aoristic  Pf.  Subjv.  after  an  Aoristic  Pf.  Indie,  seems  to 
have  been  an  attempt  of  the  Romans  to  replace  the  consecutive  Aor.  Inf.  in  Greek  with 
were.  Examples  are  not  found  in  early  Latin,  are  rare  in  Cicero,  very  rare  in  Caesar, 
perhaps  not  at  all  in  Sallust  ;  more  frequent  in  Livy,  common  in  Tacitus,  very  com- 
mon in  Nepos  and  Suetonius,  etc. 

2.  In  two  coordinated  clauses  depending  on  the  same  verb  we  find  the  tenses  occa- 
sionally varying.  The  Pf.  in  the  first  subordinate,  with  Impf.  in  the  second,  is  doubtful 
in  any  case,  rare  in  Cicero,  and  is  cited  but  once  each  from  Caesar  {B.  G.y  vii.  17)  and 
Velleius  (i.  9, 1).  The  reverse  construction,  Impf.  followed  by  Pf.,  is  more  common, 
but  found  first  (though  rarely)  in  Livy,  and  belongs  mainly  to  late  Latin. 

ZSnS  nailo  modo  is  erat  qui  nerv5s  virtutis  inciderit,  sed  contra  qui  omnia 
in  virttite  poneret,  C,  Ac,  i.  10, 35.  Here  the  shift  is  due  to  the  negative.  Tantus 
pavor  omnSs  occupavit  ut  n5n  modo  alius  quisquam  arma  caperet— sed  etiam 
ipse  r6x  perfugerit,  L.,  xxiv.  40, 12.  Here  the  tenses  depend  on  the  ideas  of  continu- 
ance and  completion,  of  the  many  and  the  single  (nQn  capiSbant— r6x  perfugit). 

3.  In  relative  sentences  of  coincident  action  with  causal  coloring,  either  the  coinci- 
dence IB  retained,  or  a  principal  clause  in  the  Past  is  followed  by  the  Impf.  Subjunctive. 

Tu  humanissimS  fgcisti  qui  m6  certiorem  fgcerfs,  C.,^^^,xiii.  43,1.  Cuni 
h5c  PompSius  vehementer  6git  cum  diceret,  etc.,  C,  AU.,  11. 22, 2.  Videor  mihi 
gratum  fScisse  Siculis,  quod  eorum  initirias  sim  persecHtus^  C,  Verr.^  11. 6, 15 
(618,  r.). 

Representation  of  the  Subjunctive  in  the  Future  and 
Future  Perfect  Tenses. 

514.  The  Subjunctive  has  no  Future  or  Future  Perfect, 
which  are  represented  either  by  the  other  Subjunctives,  or 
in  the  Active  by  the  Subjunctive  of  the  Periphrastic  Conju- 
gation. 

EuLE  I. — (a)  After  a  Future  or  Future  Perfect  Tense,  the 
Future  relation  (contemporary  with  the  leading  Future)  is 
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represented  by  the  Present  Subjunctive ;  the  Future  Perfect 
(prior  to  the  leading  Future)  by  the  Perfect  Subjunctive, 
according  to  the  rule. 


C5gn0scam, 
/  shall  (try  to)  find  out, 

C5gn5ver5, 
/  shall  have  found  out  (shall  know), 


quid  faciSs,  what  you  are  doing 

(will  be  doing), 
^quid  fSceris,  what  you  have  done 
(will  have  done). 


{b)  But  whenever  the  dependent  Future  is  subsequent  to 
the  leading  Future,  the  Periphrastic  Tense  must  be  employed. 


C5gn9scam, 
I  shall  (try  to)  find  out, 

C5gn5ver5, 
I  shall  have  found  out  (shall  know), 


quid  factUrus  sis, 
^what  you  are  going  to  do  (what 
you  will  do). 


[CSnsIderabimus],  [we  shall  consider] . 

A.  Quid  fScerit  aut  quid  ipsi  acciderit  aut  quid  dixerit,  what  he  has 
done,  or  what  has  happened  to  him,  or  what  he  has  said, 

B.  Aut  quid  faciat,  quid  ipsI  accidat,  quid  dicat,  or,  what  he  is  doing, 
what  is  happening  to  him,  tvhat  he  is  saying. 

C.  Aut  quid  facturus  sit,  quid  ipsI  cSsurum  sit,  qua  sit  tistims  SrStiOne, 
C,  Inv,,  I.  25,  36;  or  ivhat  he  is  going  to  do  (will  do),  what  is  going  to 
(will)  happen  to  him,  what  plea  he  is  going  to  employ  (will  employ). 

Tli  quid  sis  acttirus  pergratum  erit  si  ad  m6  scrlpseris,  C. ,  Fam. ,  ix.  2,  5 ; 
it  will  de  a  great  favour  if  you  ivill  ivrite  to  me  what  you  are  going 
to  do. 

Remark. — In  some  of  these  forms  ambiguity  is  unavoidable.  So  A 
may  represent  a  real  Perfect,  B  a  real  Present. 

615.  Rule  II. — After  the  other  tenses,  the  Future  relation 
is  expressed  by  the  Active  Periphrastic  Subjunctive,  Present 
or  Imperfect. 


C5gnQsc9, 
/  am  finding  out, 

COgnSvI, 
/  have  found  out  (know), 

CSgnOscSbam, 
/  was  trying  to  find  out, 

CQgnOveram, 
/  had  f(yund  out, 


quid  factlirus  sis  {what  you  are  going  to 
do),  what  you  will  do. 


quid  factfLrus  essSs  {what  you  were  going  to 
do),  what  you  would  do. 
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Tarn  ea  rfi«  est  faoilis  ut  innumerabills  nfitflra  mundds  effectfira  sit,  effi- 
dat,  effScerit,  (7/.  C,  iV.Z).,  i.  21,  53;  the  thing  is  so  easy  that  nature 
will  make,  is  making^  has  made,  innumerable  worlds, 

Incertum  est  quam  longa  cuiusque  nostrum  vita  futlira  sit,  C,  Verr.,  i. 
58,  153  ;  it  is  uncertain  hoiv  long  the  life  of  each  one  of  us  is  going  to 
he  (will  be). 

Antea  dubitabam  ventHraene  essent  legionSs ;  nunc  mih!  n5n  est  dubium 
quin  venttirae  nOn  sint,  C,  Fam,,  11.  17,  5 ;  before,  I  was  doubtful  whether 
the  legions  would  come  (or  no) ;  now  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  not 
come. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Pf.  and  Plupf.  Subjv.  of  the  Periphrastic  are  used 
only  to  represent  the  Apodosis  of  an  Unreal  Conditional  Sentence. 

CQgn5sc5,  CSgnOvi,  quid  facttirus  faerls,       {whatyou  have  been 

lamjinding  out,    I  have  found  out    what  yaii  luould  iave  done,  going  to  do). 

(know), 

CQgnSscSbam,  G5gn5veram,  [quid  facturus  fuissSs,  {what  you  had  been 
I  was  trying  tojtnd  out,  I  had  found  out,    ivhat  you  would  have  going  to  do). 

done,  rare.] 

2.  There  is  no  Periphrastic  for  the  Fut.  Pf.  active,  no  Periphrastic 
for  passive  and  Supineless  Verbs.  The  Grammars  make  up  a  Peri- 
phrastic for  all  these  from  futtirum  sit,  esset  ut,  as  : 

Hon  dubit5  quin  futarum  sit,  f  '^J  ''*'*"*'  ^f!^  ""^,1^''  ''"'""^' 
I  do  not  doubt  1        maereat,  that  he  will  grieve. 

l  ut  necStur,  that  he  will  be  killed. 

But  there  is  no  warrant  in  actual  usage. 

For  the  dependent  Fut.  Pf.  act.  Terence  says  {Hec,  6i8)  :  TuS  rgfert  nil  utrum 
illaec  fScerint  quandS  liaec  aberit. 

For  the  dependent  Fut.  Pf.  pass.  Cicero  says  {Fam.,\i.  12, 3) :  Nec  dubitS  quin 
cOnfecta  r6s  futHra  sit,  nor  do  I  doubt  but  the  matter  will  have  been  settled. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Periphrastic  forms,  use  the  proper  tenses  of  posse.      (248,  R.) 

3.  When  the  preceding  verb  has  a  future  character  (Fear,  Hope, 
Power,  Will,  and  the  like),  the  simple  Subjv.  is  sufficient. 

Gain,  nisi  perfrSgerint  manlti5n$s,  dS  omni  salute  dSspSrant ;  RQmSnl,  si 
rem  obtinuerint,  flnem  labSrum  omnium  exspectant,  Caes.,  b.  G.,  vii.  85, 3 ;  the 
Gauls  despair  of  all  safety  unless  they  break  through  {shall  have  broken  through)  the 
fortifications  ;  the  Romans  look  forward  to  an  end  of  all  thtir  toils,  if  they  hold  their 
own  {shall  have  held).  VSn6runt  querentSs  nee  spem  tillam  esse  resistendi,  nisi 
praesidium  R5manus  misisset,  L.,  xxxiv.  u,  2  ;  they  came  with  the  complaint  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  resistance  unless  the  Rmnan  sent  afcnxe  io  protect  them.  IntentI 
quandO  hostis  inprfldentia  rueret,  Tac,  ^.,11. 34. 

Of  course  the  Deliberative  Subjunctive  is  future  :  Examples,  265. 

Et  certSmen  habent  l5tl,  quae  vivasequatur  cSniugium,  Prop.,  iv.  12, 19  (M.). 

516.  Sequence  of  Tenses  in  Oratio  Obliqua  :  In  Oratio  Obli- 
qua  and  kindred  constructions,  the  attraction  of  tenses  ap- 
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plies  also  to  the  representatives  of  the  Future  and  Future 
Perfect  Subjunctive. 

In  [clava]  erat  scrlptum  nisi  domum  revertergtur  s6  capitis  eum  damna- 
tfirOs,  Nep.,  IV.  3,  4;  it  was  written  on  the  staff  that  if  he  did  7iot  re- 
turn home,  they  would  condemn  him  to  death,  (Oratio  R6cta :  nisi 
domum  revertSris,  t6  capitis  damnabimus,  unless  you  (shall)  return  home, 
we  ivill  condemn  you  to  death).  PytMa  praecgpit  ut  Miltiadem  sibl  im- 
peratorem  sOmerent ;  id  si  fgcissent  (6.  R.,  fgcerltis)  incepta  prospera  futtira 
(6.  R.,  erunt),  Nep.,  i.  i,  3  ;  the  Pythia  instructed  them  to  take  Miltiades 
for  their  general ;  that  if  they  did  that,  their  undertakings  would  he 
successful.  Lacedaemonii,  Philippe  minitante  per  litteras  s6  omnia  quae 
cSnarentur  (0.  R.,  conabimini)  prohibiturum,  quaesiv6runt  num  s6  esset  eti- 
am  mori  prohibiturus  (0.  R.,  prohibebis),  C,,Tusc,,  v.  14,  42;  the  Lacedae- 
monianSy  when  Philip  threatened  them  hy  letter  that  he  would  prevent 
everything  they  undertook  {should  undertake),  asked  whether  he  was 
going  to  (would)  prevent  them  from  dying  too. 

517.  Sequence  of  Tenses  after  the  other  Moods. — The  Im- 
perative and  the  Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  have  the 
Sequences  of  the  Principal  Tenses  ;  the  Imperfect  and  Plu- 
perfect have  the  Sequences  of  the  Historical  Tenses. 

[N6]  compone  comas  quia  sis  venturus  ad  illam,  Ov.,  Rem. Am,,  679;  do 
not  arrange  (your)  locks  because  (forsooth)  you  are  going  to  see  her. 
Excellentibus  ingeniis  citius  defuerit  ars  qua  civem  regant  quam  qua  hostem 
superent,  L.,  11.  43, 10;  great  geniuses  tvould  be  more  likely  to  lack  the 
skill  to  control  the  citizen  than  the  skill  to  overcome  the  enemy.  Quid 
m6  proMbSret  Epictirgum  esse,  si  probarem  quae  ille  diceret?  C,  Fin.,  i. 
8,  27;  what  would  prevent  me  from  being  an  Epicw^ean  if  I  approved 
what  he  said  (says)  ?  Tum  ego  tS  primus  hortarer  diti  p6nsitar6s  quem 
potissimum  6liger6s,  Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.  15,  8;  in  that  case  I  should  he  the 
first  to  exhort  you  to  weigh  long  whom  you  should  choose  above  all 
others.  Quae  vita  fuisset  Priamo  si  ab  adulSscentia  sclsset  qu53  6vent1is 
senectutis  esset  habiturus  1  C,  Div.,  11.  9,  22  ;  ivhat  sort  of  life  would 
Priam  have  led  if  he  had  known,  from  early  manhood,  what  were  to  he 
the  closing  scenes  of  his  old  age  9 

Remarks. — i.  Of  course,  when  the  Pf.  Subjv.  represents  an  Histor- 
ical Tense,  it  takes  the  historical  Sequence  : 

Magna  culpa  Pelopis  qui  nSn  docuerit  filium  quatenus  esset  quidque 
ctirandum,  C,  Tusc,  i.  44, 107;  greatly  to  blame  is  Pelops  for  not  having 
taught  his  son  how  far  each  thing  was  to  be  cared  for.  Qui  scis  an  eS 
causa  m6  odisse  adsimulaverit,  ut  cum  matre  plus  una  esset  1  Ter.,  Hec, 
235;  how  do  you  know  but  she  has  pretended  to  hate  me  in  order  to  he 
more  vrith  her  (own)  mother  f 
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So  also  in  the  Conditional  proposition,  when  the  action  is  past.  For 
varying  conception,  see  C,  Off.,  in.  24,  92. 

2.  The  Impf.  Subjv.,  being  used  in  opposition  to  the  Present,  might 
be  treated  as  a  Principal  Tense,  but  the  construction  is  less  usual  : 

Vergrer  n6  immodicam  orationem  putar6s  nisi  esset  generis  6ius  ut  saepe 
incipere  saepe  dSsinere  videatur,  Plin.,  Ep.,  ix.  4,  1;  /  should  he  afraid 
of  your  thinking  the  speech  of  immoderate  length,  if  it  were  not  of  such 
kind  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  often  beginning,  often  ending.  6  ego  nS 
possim  tal^s  sentire  dolores  quam  mallem  in  gelidls  montibus  esse  lapis ! 
Tib.,  II.  4,  7. 

518.  Sequence  of  Teiises  after  an  Infinitive  or  Participle, 
— When  a  subordinate  clause  depends  on  an  Infinitive  or 
Participle,  Gerund  or  Supine,  the  tense  of  that  clause  follows 
the  tense  of  the  Finite  verb,  if  the  Finite  verb  is  Past ;  if  the 
Finite  verb  is  Present,  it  follows  the  tense  that  the  dependent 
verb  would  have  had,  if  it  had  been  independent. 

quid  agas,  ivhat  you  are  doing, 

qtiid  6ger!s,  what  you  have  done, 

quid  acturus  sis,       what  you  are  going 


Dicit  s6  interrogare  (original 

interrogo), 
He  says  that  he  is  asking, 


Dicit  s6  interrogasse  (original 

interrogavi), 
He  says  that  he  asked, 
Dixit  s6  interrogare  (original 

interrogS), 
He  said  that  he  was  asking. 


quid  agergs, 
quid  SgissSs, 
quid  acturus  essSs, 


to  do  (will  do). 

what  you  were  doing, 
ivhat  you  had  done, 
what  you  were  going 
to  do  (would  do). 


Mihi  interrogantl, 

ivhen  I  ask  him, 

(literally  ;  to  me  asking), 


Mih!  interrogantl, 

when  I  asked  him, 

(literally  :  to  me  asking), 


quid  agat,      what  he  is  doing,  C  n5n   re- 
quid  6gerit,    what    he     has  spondet, 
done,  <   he  gives 
quid  acturus  ivhat  he  is  going  no  an- 
sit,                 to  do  (will  do),  [    siver, 
'  quid  ageret,  what  he  was  do-  ^ 

ing,  n5n   re- 
quid  Sgisset,  w hat    he    had  spondit, 

done,  \  he  gave 

quid  acturus  ^^  ^,^. 

esset,  ivhat  he  was  go-        swer. 

ing  to  do, 

Apud  Hypanim  fluvium  Aristotelgs  ait  bestiolas  quasdam  nasci  quae  unam 
diem  vivant,  C,  Tusc,  1,  39,  94  (650).  Satis  mih!  multa  verba  fecisse  vi- 
deor  quarg  esset  hoc  bellum  necessarium,  C,  Imp.,  10,  27;  I  think  I  have 
said  enough  (to  show'i  why  this  war  is  necessary,     Apellfis  pictSrgs  eOs 
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peccSre  dIcSbat  qui  nOn  sentirent  quid  esset  satis,  C,  Or.,  22,  73;  Apelles 

used  to  say  that  those  paUiters  blimdered  ivho  did  not  perceive  what 
was  (is)  enough.  Ath6ni6ns6s  Cyrsilum  quendam  suadentem  ut  in  urbe 
mangrent  lapidibus  obru6runt,  C,  0^.,  in.  11,  48  (546).  CupIdC  incgssit 
animOs  iuvenum  sciscitandl  ad  quern  eorum  rSgnum  ESmanum  esset  venttl- 
rum,  L.,  I.  56,  10;  the  minds  of  the  young  men  were  seized  by  the  desire 
of  inquiring  to  which  of  them  the  kingdom  of  Rome  would  come. 
MlsSrunt  Belphds  consultum  quid  facerent,  Nep.,  ii.  2,  6  ;  they  sent  to 
Delphi  to  ask  the  oracle  what  they  should  do.     See  265. 

Remark. — Nevertheless  examples  are  not  imfrequent  where  the 
sequence  of  the  governing  verb  is  retained  :  Videor  mihi  gratum  fecisse 
SicuHs  quod  eSrum  initirias  meS  periculo  sim  persecutus,  C,  Verr.,  11.  6,  15; 
I  seem  to  have  pleased  the  Sicilians,  in  that  I  have  followed  up  their 
injuries  at  my  own  risk  (on  account  of  the  coincidence,  513,  N.  3). 

519.  Original  Subjunctives  in  Dependence, — i.  The  Po- 
tential of  Present  or  Future  after  a  Past  tense  goes  into  the 
Past ;  the  same  is  true  of  Deliberative  Questions  (465).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Potential  of  the  Past  must  be  retained 
even  after  a  Present  tense  (467). 

VideS  causas  esse  permultas  quae  [Titum  Roscium]  impellerent,  C,  Rose, 
Am.,  33,  02;  I  see  that  there  are  very  many  causes  which  might  have 
impelled  Titus  Roscius.  Quaer5  a  tS  cur  Gaium  Cornglium  nSn  defenderem, 
C,  Vat,  2,  5  (467). 

2.  On  the  behaviour  of  Conditional  Subjunctives  in  depend- 
ence see  597,  R.  4. 

Remark. — The  Sequence  of  Tenses  is  not  unfrequently  deranged  by 
the  attraction  of  parenthetic  clauses  or,  especially  in  long  sentences,  by 
the  shifting  of  the  conception.  Examples  arc  C,  Balb.^  i.  2  ;  Ph.,  ni. 
15,  39  ;  ACy  n.  18,  56,  and  many  others. 

USE  OF  THE   REFLEXIVE    IN   SUBORDINATE 
SENTENCES. 

520.  In  subordinate  clauses,  the  Eeflexive  is  used  with 
reference  either  to  the  subject  of  the  principal,  or  to  the 
subject  of  the  subordinate,  clause  ;  and  sometimes  first  to 
the  one  and  then  to  the  other. 

521.  The  Reflexive  is  used  of  the  principal  subject  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  thought  or  will  of  that  subject ; 
hence,  in  Infinitive  Sentences,  in  Indirect  Questions,  in  Sen- 
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tences  of  Design,  and  in  Sentences  which  partake  of  the 
Oblique  Relation. 

Sentit  animus  sS  vl  bu5,  nOn  aligns  movSrI,  C,  Twsc,  i.  23,  55;  the 
mind  feels  that  it  moves  by  its  own  force,  (and)  7iot  by  that  of  another. 
QuaesIvSrunt  num  s6  esset  etiam  morl  prohibitlinis,  C,  Tusc,  v.  14,  42 
(516).  Pompgius  a  m6  petlvit  ut  s6cum  et  apud  s6  essem  cottidie,  Cf.C, 
Att.y  V.  6, 1 ;  Pompey  asked  me  to  be  with  him,  and  at  his  house,  daily. 
Paetus  omnSs  librSs  qu5s  frater  suns  rellquisset  mill!  dSnavit,  C,  Att.,  11.  i, 
12 ;  Paetus  presented  to  me  all  the  books  (as  he  said)  that  his  brother  had 
left  (qu5s  frater  6ius  rellquerat,  would  be  the  statement  of  the  narrator). 

Remarks. — i.  Sentences  of  Tendency  and  Result  have  forms  of  is^ 
when  the  subj.  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  leading  verb ;  otherwise 
the  Reflexive : 

Tarquinius  sic  Servium  dlliggbat  nt  is  Sius  vulgS  habSrStur  fllius,  C, 
Pep,  II.  21,  38;  Tarquin  loved  Servius  so  that  he  was  commonly  consid- 
ered his  son.  But  Tanta  opibus  EtrSria  erat  ut  iam  n6n  terras  sSlum  sed 
mare  etiam  fama  nominis  sui  implgsset,  L.,  i.  2,  5 ;  so  great  in  means  {=  so 
powerful)  was  Etruria  that  she  had  already  filled  not  07ily  the  land, 
but  even  the  sea,  tvith  the  reputation  of  her  name. 

2.  The  Reflexive  may  refer  to  the  real  agent,  and  not  to  the  gram- 
matical subj.  of  the  principal  clause.     (309,  2.) 

A  Caesare  invltor  sibi  ut  sim  Iggatus,  C,  J. ^^.,  11. 18,  3;  I  am  invited 
by  Caesar  (==  Caesar  invites  me)  to  be  lieutenant  to  him. 

Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  freer  use  of  suus  (309,  4).  The  other 
forms  are  employed  chiefly  in  reflexive  formulae  (309,  3),  as  sS  recipere, 
to  withdraw,  etc. 

(RQmanI)  sul  colligendl  bostibus  facultatem  (n5n)  relinquunt,  Caes., 
B.G,,  III.  6,  1(309,3). 

3.  The  Reflexive  is  used  in  general  sentences,  as  one,  one's  self,  etc. 
(309,  i):  Dgforme  est  dS  sS  ipsum  praedicSre,  C,  Off,,  i.  38, 137;  it  is  un- 
seemly to  be  bragging  about  one's  self. 

With  the  Inf.  this  follows  naturally  from  420. 

4.  In  Indie,  relative  sentences,  which  are  mere  circumlocutions  (505), 
is  is  the  rule: 

SdcratSs  inbonestam  sibi  crSdidit  Qratidnem  quam  el  Lysias  reO  compo- 
suerat,  Quint.,  ii.  15,  30;  Socrates  believed  the  speech  which  Lysias  \ad 
composed  for  him  when  he  was  arraigned,  dishonoring  to  him. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Reflexive  is  put  contrary  to  the  rule: 

Metellus  in  ils  urbibus  quae  ad  s6  dgfScerant  praesidia  impOnit,  S., 
lug.,  61, 1 ;  Metellus  put  garrisons  in  those  towns  which  had  gone  over 
to  him  ;  regularly,  ad  eum. 

lUe  babet  quod  sibi  dcbcbatur,  Pete.,  43, 1;  he  has  his  due;  regu« 
larly,  el. 
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5.  Sometimes  the  Demonstrative  is  used  instead  of  the  Reflexive^ 
because  the  narrator  presents  his  point  of  view: 

Sol5n,  quo  ttitior  vita  6ius  asset,  furere  sS  simulavit,  C,  Off,^  i.  30,  108; 
Solon  feigned  madness  that  his  life  might  he  the  safer,  (The  notion  of 
Result  intrudes.)  PompSius  ign6s  fieri  prohibuit,  qu5occultior  esset  6ius 
adventus,  Caes.,  B.C.,  iii.  30,  5;  Ponipey  forbade  fires  to  he  kindled  in 
order  that  his  approach  might  he  the  better  concealed. 

Notes.— 1.  Occasionally,  principally  in  early  Latin,  the  Reflexive  seems  to  be  used 
with  the  force  merely  of  a  third  personal  pronoun  ; 

Vltis  si  macra  erit,  sarmenta  sua  conciditS  miniitS,  Cato,  Agr.,  37, 3. 

But  sentences  like  eum  fScisse  aiunt  quod  sibi  faciundum  fuit  (Pl.,  Poe7i.,  956), 
where  the  relative  clause  is  but  a  circumlocution  for  officium  suom,  belong  properly 
under  r.  4.  Similarly,  C.,/;2z;.,i.  33, 55.  In  the  sentence,  ClcerS  tibi  mandat,  ut 
Aristodemo  idem  d5  sS  respondeas  quod  dS  fratre  suo  respondisti  (C,  AtL,  11. 7, 
5),  d5  fratre  Sius  would  jar  on  account  of  the  s6  to  which  it  refers. 

2.  Examples  of  Reflexives  pointing  both  ways  : 

[BOmanI]  iSgatos  miserunt  qui  a  [Prusia]  peterent  nSinimicissimum  suum 
(=  ROmanorum)  apud  sS  (=  Prusiam)  habSret,  Nep.,  xxm.  12,  2 ;  the  Romans  sent 
ambassadors  to  ask  Prusias  not  to  keep  their  bitterest  enemy  at  his  court.  Agrippa 
Atticum  flSns  Orabat  atque  obsecrabat  ut  s6  sibfsulsque  reservaret,  Cf.  Nep., 
XXV.  22, 2  ;  Agrippa  begged  and  conjured  Atticns  with  tears  to  save  himself  [Atticus] 
for  him  [Agrippa]  and  for  his  own  family  [Atticus], 

Hopeless  ambiguity : 

H6r6s  meus  dare  illi  damnas  estO  omnia  sua,  Quint.,  vii.  9, 12 ;  my  heir  is  to 
give  him  all  that  is  his. 

3.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  subj.  of  the  leading  sentence  is  not  unfrequently 
referred  to  in  the  form  of  the  Demonstrative  instead  of  the  Reflexive  : 

(Helv5tii)  Allobrogibus  sSs6  vel  persuasurOs  existimabant  vel  vl  coacttirOs 
ut  per  suos  finSs  eSs  ire  paterentur,  Caes.,  B.  G.,  i.  6,  3  ;  the  Helvetians  thought  that 
they  would  persuade  or  force  the  Allobroges  to  let  them  [the  Helvetians]  go  through 
their  terHtory. 

4.  Ipse  is  always  used  in  its  proper  distinctive  sense ;  so,  when  it  represents  the 
speaker  in  0.  0,    (660.) 

EI  US  and  Su7. 

522.  Alexander  morigns  anulum  suum  dederat  PerdiccaO)  Nep.,  xviii. 
2,  1;  Alexander, [when]  dying,  had  given  his  ring  to  Perdiccas. 

Perdiccas  accSperat  6ius  anulum,  Perdiccas  had  received  his  ring. 

Quarg  Alexander  dSclaraverat  sS  rggnum  ei  commendasse,  thereby^ 
Alexander  had  declared  that  he  had  committed  the  kingdom  to  him. 

Ex  qu5  Perdiccas  coniScerat  eum  rSgnum  sib!  commendasse,  from  this 
Perdiccas  had  gathered  that  he  had  committed  the  kingdom  to  him. 

Ex  qu5  omnSs  coniScerant  eum  rSgnum  e!  commendasse,  from  this,  all 
had  gathered  that  he  had  committed  the  kingdom  to  him. 

Perdiccas  p5stulavit  ut  s6  rSgem  habSrent  cum  Alexander  anulum  sib! 
dedisset,  Perdiccas  demanded  that  they  should  have  him  for  king,  as 
Alexander  had  given  the  ring  to  him. 

Amid  pOstulavSrunt  ut  omnSs  eum  rSgem  habSrent  cum  Alexander  Sna« 
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ium  el  dedisset,  (his)  friends  demanded  that  all  should  have  htm  f of 
king,  as  Alexander  had  given  the  ring  to  him.  (Lattmann  and  Mailer.) 
Ita  s6  gesserat  Perdiccas  ut  el  rggnum  ab  AlexandrS  commendargtur, 
Ferdiccas  had  so  behaved  himself  that  the  kingdom  was  intrusted  tf 
him  by  Alexander, 

OBJECT  SENTENCES. 

523.  Verbs  of  Doing,  Perceiving,  Conceiving,  of  Think- 
ing  and  Saying,  often  take  their  object  in  the  form  of  a 
sentence. 

Notes. — 1.  These  sentences  are  regarded,  grammatically,  as  neuter  substantives. 
The  Accusative  of  neuter  substantives  is  employed  as  a  Nominative.  Hence,  a  passive 
or  intransitive  verb  may  take  an  object  sentence  as  a  subject. 

2.  To  object  sentences  belong  also  Dependent  Interrogative  clauses,  which  have 
been  treated  elsewhere  for  convenience  of  reference.    See  452,  i,  n.,  4C0,  467. 

I.   Object  Sentences  introduced  by  QUOD. 

524.  Clauses  which  serve  merely  as  periphrases  (circumlo- 
cutions) or  expansions  of  elements  in  the  leading  sentence 
are  introduced  by  quod,  that. 

Notes.— 1.  This  usage  seems  to  be  in  origin  explanatory  ;  that  is,  a  demonstrative 
in  the  leading  clause  is  explained  by  the  quod  clause.  But  as  the  relative  can  always 
include  the  antecedent  demonstrative,  the  prevailing  usaga  is  without  an  antecedent. 
In  any  case,  however,  the  connection  is  essentially  relative. 

2.  The  original  relation  of  quod  and  its  antecedent  is  adverbial.  They  are  Accusa- 
tives of  Extent,  that  =  in  that^  and  are  to  be  classed  under  the  Inner  Object  (332).  But 
after  transitive  verbs  quod  and  its  antecedent  are  felt  as  Outer  Objects,  though  when- 
ever the  notion  of  Cause  intrudes  {in  that  =  because),  the  original  relation  comes  back, 
as  in  causal  sentences  proper. 

8.  The  antecedent  demonstrative  (whether  omitted  or  inserted)  would  therefore  be 
either  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  or  it  would  be  in  adverbial  or  prepositional  relation. 
We  have  then  two  uses  of  the  explanatory  clause  ;  (a)  with  verhs^  with  or  without  an 
antecedent  demonstrative  ;  (6)  as  explanatory  of  an  antecedent  (expressed  or  implied) 
in  adverbial  relation  to  the  verb  or  dependent  upon  a  preposition. 

525.  I.  ftuod  (the  fact  that,  the  circumstance  that,  in 
that)  is  used  to  introduce  explanatory  clauses,  after  verbs  of 
Adding  and  Dropping,  and  after  verbs  of  Doing  and  Hap- 
pening with  an  adverb. 

Adde  hue  quod  perferri  litterae  nulla  condicione  potu5runt,  Pollio  (C, 
Fam,,  X.  31,  4);  add  to  this  the  fact  that  letters  could  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  got  through.  Adde  quod  ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  art6s 
emollit  mQrgs  nee  sinit  esse  ferOs,  Ov.,  Pont.,  11.  9,  47;  add  {the  fact)  that 
to  have  acquired  faithfully  the  accomplishments  {education)  of  a  gentle- 
man, softens  the  character,  and  does  not  let  it  be  savage,    FraetereS  quod 
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earn  BibI  domum  d6l6git,  C,  Cluent.,  66,188  ;  I  pass  over  the  fact  that 
he  chose  that  house  for  himself.  Bene  facia  quod  m6  adiuvas,  C,  JF'in., 
III.  4,  16 ;  you  do  well  (in)  that  you  help  me.  Accidit  perincommodS  quod 
eum  nusquam  vidisti,  C,  Att.^  i.  17,  2  ;  it  happened  very  unfortunately 
that  you  saw  him  nowhere.  Bene  mihl  6venit  quod  mittor  ad  mortem,  C, 
Tusc.,  I.  41,  97;  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that  lam  sent  to  death  (execution). 

Notes.— 1.  Of  verbs  of  Adding  adicere  is  introduced  by  Livt,  addere  is  cited 
once  each  from  Accius  (209,  R)  and  Terence  (Ph.,  168),  then  more  often  from  Lucre- 
tius, Horace,  and  Ovid,  but  not  from  Cicero  and  Vergil.  AccSdere  is  the  passive 
of  addere  and  occurs  at  all  periods.  Of  verbs  of  Dropping,  only  praetereS,  mittS, 
and  omittS  (C,  Att.,  viii.  3,  3)  are  cited  (all  classical). 

2.  Esse  is  found  mostly  in  the  combinations  quid  (hoc)  est  quod,  why  is  it  that, 
this  is  why^  which  are  confined  to  early  Latin  :  Scln  quid  est  quod  ego  ad  t6  veni0 1 
Pl.,  Mm.,  677 ;  hOc  est  quod  ad  v5s  veni5,  Pl.,  St.,  127.  Est  quod,  nihil  est  quod, 
etc,,  occur  here  and  there  later,  but  the  effect  of  the  negative  on  the  mood  is  noteworthy. 
Compare  positive  sed  est  quod  suscSnset  tibi  (Ter.,  And.,  448) ;  there  is  something 
that  makes  him  angi^j  uith  ymi,  with  negative  nihil  est  iam  quod  mihi  suscSnseas 
(Pl.,  Merc,  3x7) ;  there  is  nothing  to  make  you  angry  with  me. 

3.  To  this  group  belongs  the  exclamatory  interrogation  Quid  1  quod,  or  quid 
quod J  what  of  this,  that  ? 

ftuid  quod  simulac  mihi  coUibitum  est  praest5  est  imag5  T  C,  N.D.,  i.  38, 108; 
what  is  to  be  said  of  the  fact  that  the  image  presents  itself  as  soon  as  I  see  Jit  f  {Nay, 
does  not  the  image  present  itself  f) 

4.  The  use  of  quod  after  verbs  of  Doing  and  Happening  is  found  first  in  Cicero  ; 
PLAUTUS  uses  quia  in  this  construction. 

6.  With  several  of  the  above-mentioned  verbs  ut  can  be  employed,  as  weD  as  quod 
(ut,  of  the  tendency — quod,  of  the  fact) ; 

Ad  AppI  Claudl  senecttitem  acc6d6bat  ut  etiam  caecus  esset,  C,  Cat.JL,  6, 16 
(553, 4),  or,  quod  caecus  erat.  AccSdit  quod  patrem  pltls  etiam  quam  ipse  scit 
am5,  C,  Att.,  XIII.  21, 7 ;  besides.  Hove  the  father  even  more  than  he  himself  knows. 

But  when  the  action  is  prospective  or  conditional,  ut  must  be  used  : 

Additur  ad  hanc  dSfinltionem  aZSnDne  rSctS  ut  ilia  opIni5  praesentis  mall 
sit  rec6ns,  C,  Tusc,  m.  31, 75. 

6.  Quod  with  verbs  of  Motion  as  an  adverbial  Ace.  is  confined  to  early  Latin  and  to 
veniO  (Pl.,  Men.,  6'j'j)  and  mittS  (Pl..  Ps.,  639). 

7.  The  extension  of  quod  to  verba  sentiendl  et  dicendl  is  very  unusual.  One 
example  in  early  Latin  (Pl.,  AsitL.,  52)  is  much  disputed  ;  suspicious  examples  are  C, 
Fam.,  III.  8,6  ;  Caes.,  Z?.(7.,  1.23,3,  but  a  certain  example  is  in  b.Hisp.  (10,  2),  re- 
nUntiarunt  quod  hab6rent.  The  only  case  in  Augustan  poets  is  V.,  A.,  ix.  289  ;  it  is 
doubtful  in  Livy  ;  perhaps  twice  in  Tacitus  {Ann.,  iii.  54 :  xiv.  6).  In  later  Latin, 
from  Petronius  on,  it  becomes  frequent. 

2.  Quod  {171  that,  as  to  the  fact  that)  is  used  to  introduce 
explanatory  clauses  after  demonstratives  (expressed  or  im- 
plied), independent  of  the  leading  verb.     See  G27,  R.  2. 

Mihi  quidem  videntur  homines  hac  rS  maximS  bSstils  praestSre,  quod 
loqul  possunt,  C,  Inv.,  i.  4;  to  me  men  seem  to  excel  beasts  most  in  this, 
that  they  have  the  power  of  speech.  Praeterquam  quod  fieri  nQn  potuit,  nS 
fingi  quidem  potest,  C,  Div.,  11.  12,  28;  besides  the  fact  that  this  could 
not  be  do7ie,  it  could  not  even  he  made  up.     Nil  habet  InfSlIx  paupertfis 
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dtlrins  In  s6  quam  quod  (=  id  quod)  rIdiculOs  hominSs  facit,  Juv.,  iii.  152  ; 
unhappy  poverty  hath  in  itself  nothing  harder  {to  hear)  than  that  it 
makes  people  ridiculous.  Magnum  beneficium  [est]  nSt^ae  quod  necesse 
est  morl,  Sen. ,  E, M. ,  loi ,  14  (204).  Quod  spIrO  et  placeQ,  si  placed,  tuum  est, 
H.,  0.,  IV.  3,  24;  that  I  do  breathe  and  please,  if  that  I  please y  is  thine. 

Notes.— 1.  In  early  usage  the  antecedent  is  not  common,  but  it  is  employed  very 
often  by  Cicero,  for  the  purposes  of  argument. 

2.  Prepositional  usages  with  the  Abl.  are  ex  e3,  d6  e5,  in  eO,  pr3  e5,  Cum  eO 
quod.  Of  these  cum  e3  quod,  with  the  pi'oviso  that^  is  very  rare,  occurring  but  once 
in  Cicero  {Att.^  vi.  i,  7).  The  prepositional  usages  with  the  Ace.  are  ad  id  quod 
(only  in  Livt)  ;  super  id  quod  (only  in  Tacitus)  ;  praeter  quod  (Florus  and  late 
writers);  prae  quod  (Plautus  only).  Similar  is  excepts  quod  (Hor.,  Quint.).  As 
praeter  and  super  are  comparative  in  force,  we  find  praeter  quam  quod  (early  Latin, 
Cic,  and  later),  super  quam  quod  (only  in  Livy).  Similar  to  praeter  quod  is  nisi 
quod  (Plaut.,  Cicero  [not  Orations]^  Sall.,  Livt,  and  later).  Tantum  quod  =  nisi 
quod,  once  in  Cicero  {Verr.y  i.  45, 116)  and  is  rare;  tantum  quod,  temporal, ''  just,''  is 
colloquial,  and  found  first  in  Cicero's  Letters^  then  not  till  the  post- Augustan  period. 

3.  Quod,  ^^08  to  the  fact  that^''''  is  combined  also  with  the  Subjv.  in  early  Latin: 
quod  ille  galllnam  s5  sectarl  dicat,  etc.  (Pl.,  M.  (?.,  162).  This  is  explained  as  being 
the  Potential  Subjv.,  inasmuch  as  all  the  examples  cited  involve  supposed  statements  or 
actions  of  a  second  or  third  (often  indefinite)  person,  which  the  speaker  merely  wishes 
to  anticipate.  The  usage  is  occasional,  also,  later :  C,  Pis.,  27,  66 ;  Verr.^  v.  68, 175,  and 
sporadically  in  Fronto  and  Gaius.  Sometimes  the  idea  of  Partial  Obliquity  enters,  as 
in  C,  5r.,  18, 73,  quod  aequalis  fuerit  Hvius,  minor  fuit  aliquantO ;  Inv.y  u.  29, 
89,  (reading  doubtful). 

In  general  the  usage  of  quod,  *'  as  to  the  fact  that,'^^  is  familiar.  Cicero  uses  it  often 
in  his  Letters,    But  Caesar  is  fond  of  it  too.    Tacitus  has  it  but  once  (Biol.,  25). 

3.  The  reigning  mood  is  the  Indicative.  The  Subjunctive 
is  only  used  as  in  Oratid  Obliqua. 

Cum  Gastam  accUsSrem  niMl  magis  pressi  quam  quod  acctisStor  6ius  prae- 
vSricSti5nis  crimine  corruisset,  Plin.,  Up.,  in.  9,  34  ;  when  I  accused 
Casta  there  was  no  point  that  I  laid  more  stress  on  than  (what  I  stated) 
**  that  her  accuser  had  gone  to  pieces  under  a  charge  of  collusion." 

Remark. — Verbs  of  Emotion,  such  as  Rejoicing,  Sorrowing,  etc., 
take  quod  with  the  Indie,  or  Subjunctive.     See  Causal  Sentences,  539. 

II.    Object  Sentences,  with  Accusative  and  Infinitive. 

526.  Preliminary  Observation. — On  the  simple  Infinitive 
as  an  object,  see  423. 

The  Inf.,  as  a  verbal  predicate,  has  its  subject  in  the  Accusative.  (420.) 

527.  Active  verbs  of  Saying,  Showing,  Believing,  and 
Perceiving  (verba  sentiendi  et  declarandl),  and  similar  ex- 
pressions, take  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive  : 

Thales  MllSsius  aquam  dixit  esse  initium  rftrum,  C,  N,D,,i,  io,25; 
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Tholes  of  3Iiletus  said  that  water  was  the  first  principle  of  things. 

[Sol5n]  furere  s6  Simula vit,  C,  Off.,  i.  30,  108;  Solon  pretended  to  be  mad. 

Medici  causS  morbl  inventa  c1xration6m  esse  inventam  putant,  C,  Tusc, 

III.  10,  23 ;  physicians  think  that,  (when)  the  cause  of  disease  (is)  dis- 

covered,  ihe  method  of  treatment  is  discovered.   Volucrgs  vidgmus  fingere 

et  cOnstruere  nidSs,  C,  Or.,  11. 6,  23;  we  see  that  birds  fashion  and  build 

nests.    Audiet  civ6s  acuisse  ferrum,  H.,  0.,  i.  2,  21;    [the  youth]  shall 

hear  that  citizens  gave   edge  to  steel.     TImagengs  auctor  est  omnium 

in  lltterls  studiorum  antlquissimam  mtlsicgn  eztitisse,  Quint.,  i.  10,  JO  ; 

Timagenes  is  the  authority  (for  the  statement)  that  of  all  intellectual 

pursuits  music  was  the  most  ancient. 

The  sentence  very  often  passes  over  into  the  Ace.  and  Inf.  (0.  0.) 

without  any  formal  notice. 

Remarks. — i.  Verba  sentiendl  comprise  two  classes,  those  of  (a) 
Actual  and  those  of  (b)  Intellectual  Perception.  Some  verbs,  such  as 
sentire,  videre,  cemere,  audire,  belong  to  both  classes.  Otherwise  the 
most  common  are  : 

(a)  COnspicari,  c5nspicere,  aspicere,  sOspicere,  prSspicere,  also  rarely 
tu6rl  and  somniare  (early). 

(b)  Intellegere,  c5gn0scere,  comperire,  scire,  nesclre,  »nd  less  commonly, 
but  Ciceronian,  discere,  IgnOrSre,  accipere,  animadvertere,  perspicere, 
etc. 

2.  Verba  dSclarandl  can  likewise  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  (a) 
those  of  Actual  and  (b)  those  of  Intellectual  Representation ;  but  the 
classes  often  fade  into  each  other,  or,  rather,  a  verb  of  Intellectual 
Representation  can  be  readily  used  as  one  of  Actual  Representation. 
In  general,  verbs  of  Intellectual  Representation  are  those  of  Thinking, 
Remembering,  Belief  and  Opinion,  Expectation,  Trust  and  Hope. 
Verbs  of  Actual  Representation  are  those  of  Saying,  Showing,  Approv- 
ing, Boasting,  Pretending,  Promising,  Swearing,  Threatening,  Accus- 
ing (the  last  have  more  often  quod).  Verbs  of  Concluding  belong 
always  to  both  classes.  The  principal  of  these  verbs  are  :  putSre,  dticere> 
arbitrarl,  censSre,  suspicarl,  crSdere,  existimare,  meminisse,  c5nf!dere,  sp6* 
rSre,  d6sp6rare.  Then  dicere,  Sdlcere,  affirmare,  cSnfirmare,  aiS  (rare), 
loqul  (rare),  negare,  fatSrI,  narrare,  tradere,  scrlbere,  ntintiare,  ostendere, 
probare,  glSriarl,  d6m5nstrare,  persufidSre,  sIgnificSre,  pollicSrl,  promittere, 
minarl,  simulare,  dissimulare,  etc.;  concludere,  colligere,  efficere.  Also 
pQnere,  to  suppose  (rare),  facere,  to  represent.  Similar  expressions  are 
spes  est,  opIni5  est,  fama  est,  auctor  sum,  testis  sum,  certi5rem  aliquem 
facere,  etc. 

3.  When  the  subj.  of  the  Inf.  is  a  personal  or  reflexive  pronoun,  that 
subj.  may  be  omitted — chiefly  with  Fut.  Inf. — and  then  esse  also  is 
dropped.  This  occurs  rarely  in  Cicero,  more  frequently  in  early 
Latin,  Caesar,  and  later. 
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RefracttirSs  carcerem  minabantur,  L.,  vi.  17,  6  ;  they  threatened  to 
break  open  thejaiL 

4.  The  simple  Inf.  is  often  used  in  English,  where  the  Latin  takes 
Ace.  and  Infinitive.  This  is  especially  true  of  verbs  of  Hoping  and 
Promising.  Sp6r5  m6  hoc  adepturum  esse,  I  hope  to  {that  I  shall)  obtain 
this,  PrSmittebat  sg  ventarum  esse,  he  promised  to  {that  he  would) 
come, 

5.  When  the  Ace.  with  the  Inf.  is  followed  by  a  dependent  Ace., 
ambiguity  may  arise  : 

Aid  tS,  Aeacida,  KQmanSs  vincere  posse  (C,  Div.,  11.  56,  116),  in  which 
tS  may  be  subject  or  object. 

Real  ambiguity  is  to  be  avoided  by  giving  the  sentence  a  passive 
turn  : 

Ai5  fi  t6,  Aeacida,  R5man5s  vincI  posse,  /  affirm  that  the  Romans  ca7i 
he  conquered  by  thee,  son  of  Aeacus. 

Ai5  t6,  Aeacida,  a  ESmanis  vinci  posse,  I  affirm  that  thou,  son  oj 
Aeacus,  canst  be  conquered  by  the  Romans. 

When  the  context  shows  which  is  the  real  subj.,  formal  ambiguity 
is  of  no  importance.     But  see  Quint.,  vii.  9, 10. 

Notes. — 1.  Verbs  of  Perception  and  Representation  take  the  Part,  to  express  the 
actual  condition  of  the  object  of  Perception  or  Representation  (536).  As  there  is  no  Pr. 
Part,  pass.,  the  Inf.  must  be  used,  and  thus  the  difference  between  Intellectual  and  Actual 
Perception  is  effaced,  sometimes  even  in  the  active,  and,  in  fact,  the  use  of  the  Part, 
is  confined  to  authors  who  are  consciously  influenced  by  a  rivalry  with  the  Greek. 

Audio  CivCs  acuentSs  ferrum,  Of,  H.,  0.,  i.  2, 21 ;  I  hear  citizens  sharpen{ing)  the 
steel,  Audi5  a  Civibus  acul  ferrum,  I  hear  that  the  steel  is  sharpened  by  citizens  ; 
or,  th£  sled  as  it  is  sharpened  by  citizens.  OctSvium  (dolSre)  cSnficI  vidi,  C,  Fi7i., 
II.  28, 93 ;  /  have  seen  Ocfavius  (when  he  was)  wearing  out  with  anguish.  Vidl 
liistri5nSs  flentSs  Sgredl,  Quint.,  vi.  2, 35  ;  I  have  seen  actoi^s  leave  the  stage  weep- 
ing. 

(PlatO)  a  De5  aediflcarl  mundum  facit,  C,  N.D.,  1. 8, 19  ;  Plato  makes  out  that 
the  universe  is  built  by  God.  Polyph6mum  HomSrus  cum  ariete  conloquentem 
facit,  C,  Tusc,  V.  39, 115  (536).  Fac,  quaesO,  qui  ego  sum  esse  t6,  C,  Fam.,  vii.  23, 
1 ;  suppose,  I  pray,  yourself  to  be  me. 

2.  The  (Greek)  attraction  of  the  predicate  of  the  Inf.  into  the  Nom.  after  the  Verb 
of  Saying  or  Thinking,  is  poetical ;  the  first  example  is  Pl.,  Asin.^  634. 

PhasSlus  ille,  quem  vid6tis,  hospitSs,  ait  fuisse  navium  celerrimus,  Cat., 
IV.  I ;  that  pinnace  yonder,  which  ot  ee,  my  stranger  guests,  declares  she  used  to  be 
{claims  to  have  been)  the  fastest  craft  ajtoat. 

There  is  one  example  in  Cicero  (Agr.,  11.  2t,  57). 

3.  The  use  of  tne  Ace.  and  Inf.  with  verba  dSclarandl  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  use 
after  verbs  of  Creation  (423),  just  as  in  English  "I  declare  him  to  be,"  is  an  extension 
of  "  I  make  him  to  be,"  in  which  Ace.  and  Inf.  have  each  its  proper  force.  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  so-called  Oratio  Obllqua,  or  Indirect  Discourse,  which  represents  not  the 
€xact  language  used,  but  the  general  drift,  and  in  which  the  tenses  of  the  Inf.  seem  to 
represent  approximately  the  tenses  of  the  Indicative.  It  was  to  complete  the  scheme  of 
the  Tenses  that  the  Fut.  Inf.  was  developed,  and  this  is  the  sole  use  of  that  tense.  The 
use  of  the  Ace.  and  Inf.  after  verba  sentiendl,  like  the  use  in  English  "  I  see  him  go/* 
is  more  primitiye,  but  the  original  case  of  the  Inf.  is  no  longer  felt. 
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Nominative    with    Infinitive. 

528.  Passive  verbs  of  Saying,  Showing,  Believing,  and 
Perceiving  : 

1,  In  the  Simple  tenses  prefer  the  personal  construction, 
in  which  the  Accusative  Subject  of  the  Infinitive  appears  as 
the  Nominative  Subject  of  the  leading  verb. 

2.  In  the  Compound  tenses  prefer  the  impersonal  con- 
Btruction,  which  is  the  rule  with  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 

Thus,  instead  of 

Trfidunt  Homerum  caecum  fuisse,  they  say  that  Homer  ivas  blind, 

we  should  have, 

Traditur  HomSrus  caecus  foisse,  Homer  is  said  to  have  been  blind, 
or, 

[Traditum]  est  HomSrum  caecum  fuisse,  C,  Tusc,  v.  39,  114  ;  there  is 
a  tradition  that  Homer  was  blind. 

[Aristaeus]  inventor  olel  esse  dicitur,  C,  Fern,  iv.  57,  128  ;  Aristaeus 
is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  oil.  TerentI  fabellae  propter  ©legantiam  ser. 
m5nis  putabantur  a  Laelio  scribi,  C,  Ait.,  vii.  3,  10  ;  Terence's  plays,  on 
account  of  the  elegance  of  the  language,  were  thought  to  be  written  by 
Laelius.  [SI  V6i5s  migrabimus]  amisisse  patriam  videbimur,  L.,v.  53, 
5  ;  if  we  remove  to  Veji,  we  shall  seem  to  have  lost  our  country.  Reus 
damnatum  Irl  vidSbatur,  Quint.,  ix.  2,  88  (435,  n.  4).  Cr6ditur  Pythago- 
rae  audltOrem  fuisse  Numam,  L.,  xl.  29,  8  ;  it  is  believed  that  Numa 
was  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras. 

But: 

[Venerem]  AdQnidI  ntipsisse  pr5ditum  est,  C,  N.D.,  til  23,  59  ;  it  is  re- 
corded that  Venus  married  Adonis.  (PhilSnem)  existimandum  est  diser- 
tum  fuisse,  C,  Or.,  i.  14,  62  ;  we  must  suppose  that  Philo  was  eloquent. 

Remarks. — i.  The  impersonal  construction  is  the  rule  if  a  Dat  is 
combined  with  the  verb  :  mibi  nUntiabatur  Parthos  transisse  Eupbratem, 
C,  Fam.,  XV.  i,  2  ;  it  was  announced  to  me  that  the  Parthians  had 
crossed  the  Euphrates. 

2.  Various  peculiarities  are  noteworthy  in  the  matter  of  these  verbs. 
Thus,  dicitur  usually  means  it  is  maintained,  dictum  est,  it  is  said. 
Creditur,  etc.  (impersonal),  is  the  regular  form  in  classical  prose  ;  the 
personal  construction  is  poetical  and  late.  VidgrI  is  used,  as  a  rule, 
personally  ;  the  impersonal  construction  vidStur  is  rare.  The  active 
forms  tradunt,  crCdunt,  etc.,  are  everywhere  common. 
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NoTBB.— 1.  In  early  Latin  the  personal  construction  is  found  with  argul,  clufire  (a 
virtual  passive),  did,  exlstimarl,  inveniri,  iubgri,  nUntiarl,  perhibfirl,  reperlrl. 

All  these,  except  cluSre,  are  retained  in  the  classical  period.     Cicero  and  Caesar 
add  twenty-five  new  verbs,  and  from  this  time  on  the  construction  increases. 

2.  Virtual  passives,  on  the  analogy  of  clu5re,  are  rare  ;  apparSre,  constare,  venire 
in  SUSpIciSnem,  are  Ciceronian  ;  so  also  opus  est  in  [C.J,  Fam.^  xi.  ii,  2,  and  perhaps 
Ter.,  And.,  337- 

3.  A  second  clause  following  a  Norn,  with  the  Inf.  takes  its  subj.  in  the  Accusative 
C,  Or.,  II.  74, 299. 

4.  In  verbs  of  Saying,  except  dlc5  (compare  Tag.,  Ann.,  iv.  34, 8;,  the  personal  con- 
Btructicm  U  confined  to  the  third  person.  The  poets  are  free  in  treating  verbs  under  this 
head. 

Tenses    of   the    Infinitive    with   Verba  SentlendT  et   Decia- 

randl. 

529.  The  Infinitive  denotes  only  the  stage  of  the  action, 
and  determines  only  the  relation  to  the  time  of  the  leading 
verb  (281). 

530.  After  verbs  of  Saying,  Showing,  Believing,  and  Per- 
4)eiving,  and  the  like. 

The  Present  Infinitive  expresses  contemporaneous  action ; 
The  Perfect  Infinitive  expresses  prior  action  ; 
The  Future  Infinitive  expresses  future  action. 

Remark. — The  action  which  is  completed  with  regard  to  the  leading 
verb  may  be  in  itself  a  continued  action.  So  in  English:  I  have  been 
studying y  I  had  teen  studying .  Hence,  the  Impf.  Indie.  (I  was  study- 
ing)  is  represented  in  this  dependent  form  by  the  Pf.  Inf.,  because  it  is 
prior  to  the  leading  verb. 

15^*  In  this  table  the  Present  is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  Principal, 
the  Imperfect  as  the  type  of  the  Historical,  Tenses. 

531.  Contemporaneous  Action, 

Active.  Passive. 

P.  T.  Dicit :  tS  errare,  t6  dScipi, 

He  says,  that  you  are  going  wrong^  that  you  are  {being)  deceived  (217,  R.) 

H.  T.  DicSbat :  t6  errare,  tS  dScipI, 

lie  was  saying,  that  you  were  going  that  you  were  {being)  deceived, 

wrong. 

Prior  Action, 

?.  T.  Dicit :  t6  errSsse,  ts  dSceptum  esse, 

He  says,  that  you  have  gone  wrong,  that  you  have  been  {are)  deceived^ 

that  you  went  wrong,  that  you  were  deceived  (Aor.), 

that  you  have  been  going  iihat  people  have  been  deceiving  you), 
WTong^ 
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H.  T.  DfoSbat :  t6  errasse, 

He  was  saying^  that    you   had  gone 
wrong^ 
that  you  went  wrong^ 
that    you    had   been 
going  wrong^ 


t6  d6ceptum  esse, 
that  you  had  been  deceived^ 

that  you  were  deceived  (Aor.), 
{that  people  had  been  deceiving  youi 


Subsequent  Action. 


P.  T.  Dicit :  t6  erratumm  esse, 

He  say 8^  that  you  {are  about  to  go 
wrong\  will  {be)  go{ing)  wrong^ 

H.  T.  BlcSbat :  tS  erraturum  esse, 

He  icas  saying^  that  you  tvere  about 
to  {would)  go  tvrongy 


t6  dgceptum  Irl, 

that  you  {are  going  to)  will  b€  de- 
ceived. 

t6  dSceptuai  Irl, 

that  you  were  going  to  {would)  be 
deceived 


Periphrastic  Future, 

The  following  form  (the  Periphrastic  Future)  is  necessary  when  the  verb  has  no 
Sup.  or  Fut.  participle.  It  is  often  formed  from  other  verbs  to  intimate  an  interval, 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  other  forms,  and  is  more  common  in  the  passive  than 
the  Fut.  Inf.  pass,  of  the  paradigms. 


P  T.  Dicit :  fore  (futurum  esse)  ut  er-     fore  ut  dScipiaris  (metuaris), 
r6s  Cmetuas), 
fore  (futurum  esse)  ut  erra 
veris  (rare), 


fore  ut  dSceptus  sis  (rare),  usually 
dgceptum  fore  (not  futiiruiD 
esse). 


H.  T.  Dicebat : 


fore  (futurum  esse)  ut 
errarSs  (metuerSs), 
errasses  (rare), 


fore  ut  deciperSris  (metuer6ris), 
dSceptum  fore  (rarely :  fore  ut  d6- 
ceptus  esses). 


Notes.— 1.  For  examples  of  the  Periphrastic,  see  248. 

Cartliagini6ns6s  dSbellatum  mox  fore  rSbantur,  L.,  xxiii.  13, 6  ;  the  Cartha- 
ginians thought  that  the  war  would  soon  be  {have  been)  brought  to  an  end.  From 
dSbellatum  erit,  it  will  be  {have  been)  brought  to  an  end.  So  in  the  deponent  adep- 
turn  fore. 

2.  Ponderous  periphrastics  are  of  rare  occurrence.  So  fgtiales  d5cr6vSrunt 
utrum  eSrum  fScisset  rSctS  facturum  (L.,  xxxi.  8) ;  not  fore  ut  fgcisset,  although 
the  O.  R.  requires  utrum  fSceriS,  r6ct6  fScerls.  (244,  R.  4.)  See  W  eissenborn's 
note. 

3.  Fosse,  velle,  etc.^  do  not  require  the  Periphrastic,  and  seldom  take  it.    (248,  R.) 

4.  Spgrare,  to  hope,  prSmittere  (pollicSri),  to  promise,  which  regularly  take  the 
Fut.  Inf.,  have  occasionally  the  Pr.  when  an  immediate  realisation  of  the  hope  is  antici- 
pated.   With  sp6s  est  the  Pr.  Inf.  is  more  common. 

Lggati  veniunt  qui  polliceantur  obsidSs  dare,  Caes.,  B.  (?.,  iv.  21, 5;  ambassa- 
dors come  to  promise  the  giving  of  {to  give)  hostages. 

So,  too,  when  the  Fut.  Inf.  is  not  available,  sometimes  also  when  it  is,  posse  and 
the  Pr.  is  a  fair  substitute.  Totius  Galliae  sesS  potiri  posse  (=  potlttirSs  esse) 
spSrant,  Caes..  E.G.,  i.  3,  8  ;  they  hope  they  can  {will)  get  possession  of  the  whole  qj 
Gaul.    See  423,  n.  5. 

Of  course  spSrare  may  be  used  simply  as  a  verb  of  Thinking. 
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Accusative  and  Infinitive  with  Verbs  of  Will  and  Desire. 

532.  Verbs  of  Will  and  Desire  take  a  Dependent  Accusa- 
tive and  Infinitive. 

The  relation  is  that  of  an  Object  to  be  Effected. 

SI  vis  ni5  flSre,  dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi,  B..,  A.P.,  102;  if  you 
wish  me  to  weep,  you  must  first  feel  the  pang  yourself,  Utnim  [MilOnis] 
corporis  an  Pythagorae  tibf  malls  vlr6s  ingenil  dari  1  C,  Cat,  if.,  10,  33; 
which  {whether)  ivould  you  rather  have  given  to  you,  Jlilo's  strength  of 
body  or  Pythagoras'  strength  of  mind  9  Ipse  iubet  mortis  t6  meminisse 
deus,  Mart.,  II.  59  (376).  Vitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare 
longam,  H.,  0.,i.  4,  15  (423,  N.  6).  N6mo  ire  quemquam  publica  pro- 
hibet  via,  Pl.,  Cure,  35  (389).  German!  vinum  ad  sS  omnino  impor- 
tarl  non  sinunt,  Caes.,  B,G,,  iv.  2,  6;  the  Germans  do  not  permit  wine 
to  he  imported  into  their  country  at  all. 

Remarks. — i.  A  list  of  these  verbs  is  given  in  423,  n.  2. 

2.  When  the  subj.  of  the  Inf.  is  the  same  as  the  subj.  of  the  leading 
verb,  the  subj.  of  the  Inf.  is  usually  not  expressed  : 

NI  parSre  veils,  pereundum  erit  ante  lucernas,  Juv.,  x.  339  ;  unless  you 
resolve  to  obey,  you  will  have  to  perish  before  candle-light.  Et  iam  mal- 
let equ5s  numquam  tetigisse  paternSs,  Ov.,  J/.,  11.  182;  and  now  he.  could 
have  wished  rather  never  to  have  touched  his  father's  horses. 

But  the  subj.  may  be  expressed,  and  commonly  is  expressed,  when 
the  action  of  the  Inf.  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  subject  ;  so  espe- 
cially with  an  Inf.  passive : 

(TimoleOn)  maluit  s§  diligi  quam  metui,  Nep.,  xx.  3,  4;  Timoleon  pre- 
ferred that  he  should  be  loved  rather  than  that  he  should  be  feared. 
Ego  rue  abituram  m6  certS  dScrSvi,  Ter.,  Hec,  586.  Principem  se  esse 
mavult  quam  vidSri,  C,  Off-,  i.  19,  65. 

^OTES.— 1.  On  the  construction  of  this  class  of  verbs  with  ut  (n6,  qu5minus),  see 
546.  ImperS,  I  command,  in  model  prose  takes  only  the  Inf.  passive  or  deponent;  in 
Sallust,  HiRTius,  CuRTius,  Tacitus,  and  the  Poets  sometimes  the  active. 

(Hannibal)  imperavit  quam  pltirimas  vengnatas  serpentes  vivas  coUigl, 
Nep.,  23, 10  ;  Hannibal  ordered  as  many  poisonous  serpents  as  possible  to  be  caught 
alive. 

PermittQ  seldom  takes  the  Inf.  {e.g.,  C,  Verr.,  v.  9, 22);  the  Ace.  with  Inf.  begins  in 
Tacitus  ;  concSdo  takes  Inf.  pass,  only,  in  classical  prose.  lubeS,  Ibid  ;  sino,  I  let ; 
veto,  If07Md  ;  proMbeo,  /  j)rohibit,  always  have  the  Inf.  of  passive  verbs.  With 
sino  and  veto  the  model  construction  is  Inf.  only.  SinS  takes  ut  occasionally  in 
early  and  late  Latin,  veto  does  not  have  n§  till  in  the  post-Ciceronian  period.  lubSre 
takes  ut  when  it  is  applied  to  decrees  of  the  Senate,  and  from  Livy  on  when  used  of  the 
orders  of  generals  ;  prohibSre  takes  n6  and  quominus.  These  verbs  may  themselves 
be  turned  into  the  passive  :  iubeor,  sinor,  vetor,  prohibeor. 

2.  After  iube5,  /  bid,  and  veto,  I  forbid,  the  Inf.  act.  can  be  used  without  a  subj. 
(even  an  ima^nary  or  indefinite  one)  : 

Iubet  reddere,  he  bids  return  {orders  the  returning). 
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Vetat  adhibgre  mediclnam,  C,  A(L,  xvi.  15, 5 ;  he  forbids  (he  administration  oj 
medicine.  Infandum,  rSglna,  iubSs  renovare  dol5reiii,  V.,  ^.,  11. 3 ;  unspeakable, 
0  queen^  the  anguish  rvhich  ymt  bid  (me,  us)  revive. 

3.  After  volO,  n51o,  malO  in  early  Latin,  ut  and  the  Siibjv.  is  proportionally 
more  common  ilian  in  the  classical  time.  But  with  the  Potential  forms,  velim,  ma- 
lim,  vellem,  mallem,  Cicero  uses  only  the  Subjv.  (without  ut).  When  vol5  means 
maintain^  it  takes  the  Inf.  only  ;  see  546,  r.  i. 

4.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  classical  Prose  cupere  never  takes  ut,  while  optare 
never  takes  the  Infinitive. 

5.  On  the  use  of  the  Pf.  Inf.  instead  of  the  Pr.  after  these  verbs,  see  537,  n.  1. 

6.  The  Poets  go  much  further  in  using  verbs  and  phrases  as  expressions  of  Will  and 
Desire.    See  423,  n.  4. 

Accusative  and  Infinitive  with  Verbs  of  Emotion. 

533.  Verbs  of  Emotion  take  a  dependent  Accusative  and 
Infinitive,  inasmuch  as  these  verbs  may  be  considered  as 
verbs  of  Saying  and  Thinking.     (542.) 

Salvom  t6  adv6nisse  gaude5,  Ter.,  Fh.,  286  ;  I  rejoice  that  you  should 
have  arrived  safe  (to  think  that  you  have  arrived  safe,  at  your  arriving 
safe).  Quod  salvos  advSnisti,  that  you  have  arrived  safe.  Quod  salvos 
advSneris,  that  (as  you  say)  you  have  arrived  safe. 

Inferi5res  nOn  dolSre  [d6bent]  sS  a  suls  dignitate  superari,  C,  Lael.,  20, 
71 ;  inferiors  ought  not  to  consider  it  a  grievance  that  they  are  sur^ 
passed  in  rank  by  their  own  {friends). 

Remarks. — i.  This  construction,  outside  of  a  few  verbs,  is  not  com- 
mon, though  found  in  a  wide  range  of  authors.  GaudSre,  laetarl,  dolSre, 
querl  (beginning  in  Cic),  mirarl,  are  common  ;  in  addition  Cicero  uses, 
rarely,  however,  more  than  once  each,  maergre,  Itiggre,  cSnficI,  discruciarl, 
angi,  sollicitarl,  indlgnfirl,  fremere,  dSmirSrI,  admlrarl,  subesse  timSrem. 
Early  Latin  shows  rIdSre  (Naev.),  gestire,  mihi  dolet  (Ter.),  maestus  sum 
(Plaut.),  crucian  (Plaut.),  lamentarl  (Plaut.,  Hor.),  susplrare  (Lucr.), 
incendor  Ira  (Ter.),  ferSx  est  (Plaut.),  invidfire  (Plaut.,  Hor.),  formldare, 
ver6rl,  in  addition  to  the  common  gaudgre,  etc.,  already  cited. 

2.  On  the  Participle  after  a  verb  of  Emotion,  536,  n.  2. 

Accusative  and  Infinitive  in  Exclamations. 

534.  The  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive  is  used  in  Excla- 
mations and  Exclamatory  Questions  as  the  object  of  an  un- 
expressed thought  or  feeling. 

Hem,  mea  Itix,  t6  nunc,  mea  Terentia,  sic  vezSrI,  C,  Fam.^  xiv.  2,  2; 
Nm,  light  of  my  life,  for  you  to  he  so  harassed  now,  Terentia  dear. 
Hominemne  E5mfinuni  tarn  Graec6  loqul  ?  Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.  3,  5  ;  a  Roman 
speak  such  good  Greek  f    {To  think  that  a  Roman  should  speak  such 
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good  Greek.)    M6ne  incept5  dSsistere —  t  V.,  J[.,  i.  37;  I— desist  from  my 
undertaking  9    Hinc  abire  matrem  ?  Ter.,  Hec,  612  ;  mother  go  away 

from  here  9 

Remarks. — i.  Dilferent  is  quod,  which  gives  the  ground. 

Ei  mihi  quod  ntillis  amor  est  sanabilis  herbls,  Ov.,  J/.,  i.  523 ;  ivoe'^s  me 
that  {in  that,  because)  love  is  7iot  to  he  cured  hy  any  herbs. 

2.  On  ut,  with  the  Subjv.  in  a  similar  sense,  see  558.  Both  forms 
offer  an  objection. 

Accusative  and  Infinitive  as  a  Subject. 

535.  The  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive  may  be  treated  as 
the  Subject  of  a  sentence.  The  Predicate  is  a  substantive  or 
neuter  adjective,  an  impersonal  verb  or  abstract  phrase. 

In  the  English  "  for— to,''  the  ''for  ''  belongs  not  to  the  case  but  to  the  Infinitive,  but 
the  object  relation  has  been  effaced  here  as  it  has  been  in  Latin.    See  422,  n.  1. 

Est  inHsitatum  rggem  reum  capitis  esse,  C,  Dei.,  i,  i  ;  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  that  a  king  should  {for  a  king  to)  be  tried  for  his  life, 
Facinus  est  vincire  civem  RSmanum,  C. ,  Verr.,  v.  66,  170;  it  is  an  outrage 
to  put  a  Roma7i  citizen  iri  chains.  Necesse  est  facere  sflmptum  qui  quaerit 
(=  eum  qui  quaerit)  lucrum,  Pl.,  ^45.,  218;  need  is  that  he  make  outlay 
who  an  income  seeks.  Legem  brevem  esse  oportet,  quo  facilius  ab  imperitis 
teneatur,  Sen.,  E.M.,  94,  88;  it  is  proper  that  a  law  should  be  brief 
{a  law  ought  to  be  brief),  that  it  may  the  more  easily  be  grasped  hy  the 
uneducated.  Quid  MilSnis  intererat  interfici  Clodium,  C,  Mil.,  13,  34 
(382,  2).    Opus  est  t6  animo  valgre,  C,  Fam.,  xvi.  14,  2  (406,  n.  5). 

Remarks. — i.  A  list  of  expressions  taking  the  Inf.  as  a  subj.  is  given 
in  422,  NN. 

2.  Oportet,  it  is  proper,  and  necesse  est,  must  needs,  are  often  used 
with  the  Subjunctive.     So  also  many  other  phrases  with  ut.    (See  557.) 

Necesse  also  takes  the  Dat.  of  the  Person  : 

Ut  culpent  alii,  tibi  m5  laudare  necesse  est,  Ov.,  ller.,  12,  131 ;  let  others 
blame,  hut  you  must  give  me  praise. 

3.  When  the  indirect  obj.  of  the  leading  verb  is  the  same  as  the 
subj.  of  the  Inf.  the  predicate  of  the  subj.  is  put  in  the  same  case  as  the 
indirect  object  :  in  standard  prose  chiefly  with  licet,  it  is  left  {free) ; 
in  poetry  and  later  prose  with  necesse,  with  satius  est,  it  is  better,  con- 
tingit,  it  happeyis,  vacat,  there  is  room. 

Licuit  esse  otioso  Themistocli,  C,  Tusc,  i.  15,  33  ;  Themistocles  was 
free  to  live  a  life  of  leisure. 

The  Ace.  is  occasionally  found  ;  always  if  the  Dat.  is  not  expressed. 

Hedios  esse  iam  non  lic6bit  (nOs),  C,  Att,,  x.  8,  4;  it  will  no  longer  be 
allowable  to  be  neutral. 
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Object  Sentences  Represented  by  the  Participle. 

536.  The  Participle  is  used  after  verbs  of  Perception  and 
Representation,  to  express  the  actual  condition  of  the  object 
of  perception  or  representation. 

CatOnem  vidi  in  bibliothgca  sedentem  multis  circumfusum  Stoicorum 
librls,  C,  Fin,,  in.  2,  7  ;  I  saw  Cato  sitting  in  the  librarij  with  an  ocean 
of  Stoic  hooks  about  him,  Prodiga  non  sentit  pereuntem  fSmina  c6nsum, 
Juv.,  VI.  362  ;  the  lavish  woman  does  not  perceive  (how)  the  income  (is) 
dwindling.  Saepe  iUam  audivi  ftirtiva  voce  loquentem,  Cat.,  lxvii.  41; 
I  have  often  heard  her  talMng  in  a  stealthy  {in  an  imder-)  tone.  GaudS 
quod  spectant  ocull  tS  miUe  loquentem,  II.,  Up.,  i.  6,  19  (542).  PolyphS- 
mum  HomSrus  cum  ariete  conloquentem  facit,  C,  Tusc.,  v.  39, 115  ;  Homer 
represents  Polyphem^is  (as)  talking  with  the  ram. 

Notes.— 1.  This  construction  is  found  but  once  in  early  Latin  (Piso),  then  in  Cicero, 
Sallust,  Nepos,  Vitruvius,  Livt,  Horace.  The  naturalisation  of  it  is  due  to  Cicero. 
and  other  students  of  Greek  models.  The  poverty  of  Latin  in  participles  was  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  convenient  distinction  from  the  Infinitive  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
participle  was  never  perfectly  at  home. 

2.  On  the  Inf.,  see  527,  n.  1.  The  Greek  construction  of  Part,  agreeing  with  the 
leading  Nom.  after  verbs  of  Perception  and  Emotion,  is  rare  and  poetical  : 

Gaudent  SCribentSs,  H.,^.,ii.  2, 107;  they  have  joy  while  writing.  SSnsit 
medi5s  dSlapsus  in  hostSs,  V.,  A.,  11.  377  ;  he  perceived  (it)  having  fallen  {that  he  had 
fallen)  'midst  the  enemy.  Gaudent  perfUsI  sanguine  fratrum,  V.,  6^.,  11.  510 ;  they 
r^oice<t  bedrenched  with  brothers''  blood. 

537.  The  Perfect  Participle  Passive  is  used  after  verbs  of 
Causation  and  Desire,  to  denote  impatience  of  anything  ex- 
cept entire  fulfilment : 

SI  qui  voluptatibus  ducuntur  missos  faciant  honor6s,  C,  Sest.,  66,  138  ; 
if  any  are  led  captive  by  sensual  pleasures,  let  them  dismiss  honours  {at 
once  and  forever).  Huic  mand6s  si  quid  r6ct6  curatum  veils,  Ter.,  Ad., 
372  ;  you  must  intrust  to  him  whatever  you  ivant  properly  attended  to. 

Notes.— 1.  After  verbs  of  Will  and  Desire,  the  Inf.  esse  is  occasionally  found  with 
this  Part.,  and  hence  it  may  be  considered  a  Pf .  Infinitive  (280,  2,  c).  Compare,  how- 
ever, Pf.  Part.  pass,  with  opus  est,  tisus  est  (406). 

2.  The  verbs  of  Causation  thus  employed  are  curare,  dare,  facere,  reddere.  The 
usage  is  most  common  in  early  Latin.    In  the  classical  period  only  missum  facere* 
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538.  Causal  sentences  are  introduced  : 

1.  By  quia,  because^  quod,  {in  that)  because.  ] 

2.  By  quoniam    (quom   iam),    now    that,   quandO,  quandS-  >•  ^  ^^^® 

anidem,  since,  ^  Proper,) 
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3.  By  cum  (quom),  ^5.     (Inference.) 

4.  By  the  Kelative  Pronoun,  partly  alone,  partly  with  ut^  utpote, 
quippe,  etc,     (See  626,  634.) 

Notes.— 1.  Quod  is  the  Ace.  Sing,  neuter,  and  quia  is  probably  the  Ace.  PI.  neuter 
from  the  relative  stem.  They  have  accordingly  often  a  correlative  demonstrative  ;  so 
with  quod :  eo,  ea  r6,  ideo,  idcirco,  ea  gratia  (in  Sallust  only),  hoc,  hac  mente 
(H.,  S.^  II.  2,  90),  propterea,  and  a  lew  combinations  with  ob  and  propter ;  with  quia 
are  found  eo,  ea  r6,  ideO,  idcirco,  propterea,  and  ergo  (in  Plautus  only). 

2.  Quod  and  quia  differ  in  classical  prose,  chiefly  in  that  quod  is  used,  and  not 
quia,  when  the  causal  sentence  is  at  the  same  time  an  object  sentence. 

3.  Quoniam  is  originally  temporal,  and  as  such  is  still  found  in  Plautus.  The 
causal  use  of  it  becomes  much  more  extensive  in  classical  prose,  and,  like  quandO 
(quand5:iuidem),  it  is  used  of  evident  reasons. 

4.  Quand5  is  used  principally  as  a  temporal  particle.  In  a  causal  sense  it  is  very 
rare  in  Cicero  (in  the  Orations  never,  unless  compounded  with  quidem),  and  is  not 
found  in  Caesar.    The  compound  with  quidem  is  more  common. 

5.  Quatenus,  in  so  far  as^  is  poetical  and  in  late  prose.  Horace  shows  first  ex- 
ample, 0.,  III.  24,  30.  Valerius  M.,  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  Pliny  Minor,  and  Sue- 
tonius show  occasional  examples. 

Causal  Sentences  with  QUOD,  QUIA,  QUONIAM,  and  QUANDO. 

539.  Causal  sentences  with  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and 
quandS  are  put  in  the  Indicative;,  except  in  oblique  relation 
(Partial  or  Total). 

Remark. — The  other  person  of  the  obHque  clause  may  be  imaginary, 
and  the  writer  or  speaker  may  quote  from  himself  indirectly  : 

Laetatus  sum,  quod  mihi  licgret  rScta  defendere,  C,  Fam.^  i.  9,  18  ;  1 
was  glad  (to  say  to  myself)  that  I  was  free  to  champion  the  right, 

540.  Causal  sentences  with  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and 
quandS  take  the  Indicative  in  Direct  Discourse. 

Torquatus  filium  suum  quod  is  contra  imperium  in  hostem  pugnaverat 
neCSrI  itissit,  S.,  C,  52,  30  ;  Torquatus  bade  his  son  he  put  to  death 
because  he  had  fought  against  the  enemy  contrary  to  order{s)  [quod 
ptignSsset  =  because,  as  Torquatus  said  or  thought].  Amant6s  d6  forma 
iudicare  non  possunt,  quia  sSnsum  ocul5rum  praecipit  animus,  Quint.,  vi. 
2,  6  ;  lovej's  cannot  Judge  of  beauty,  because  the  heart  forestalls  the  eye. 
Quia  nattira  mutarl  n5n  potest  idcirco  v6rae  amicitiae  sempiternae  sunt, 
C,  LaeL,  9,  32  ;  because  nature  cannot  change,  therefore  true  friend- 
ships  are  everlasting,  Neque  mS  vixisse  paenitet  quoniam  ita  vixi  ut  nSn 
frtistra  mS  natum  existumem,  C,  Cat,M.,  23,  84  ;  and  I  am  not  sorry 
for  having  lived,  since  I  have  so  lived  that  I  think  I  teas  born  not  in 
vain.  Solus  ero  quoniam  non  licet  esse  tuum,  Prop.,  n.  9,  46  ;  I  shall  be 
alone  since  I  may  not  be  thine,  Voluptas  s6movenda  est  quandS  ad  maiOra 
quaedam  nati  sumus,  Cf,  C,  Fin.,  v.  8,  21;  pleasure  is  to  be  put  aside 
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because  we  are  horn  for  greater  things.  Erant  quibus  appetentior  famae 
[Helvidius]  vidfirStur  quandQ  etiam  sapientibus  cuplds  glSriae  novissima 
exuitur,  Tac,  H,,  iv.  6,  1  ;  Mere  were  some  to  whom  Helvidius  seemed 
too  eager  for  fame,  since,  et'e?i  from  the  wise,  ambition  is  the  last 
(infirmity)  that  is  put  off.  Sequitur  ut  liberatSrgs  (sint),  quand8quidem 
tertium  nihil  potest  esse,  C,  P/i.,  ii.  13,  31. 

541.  Causal  sentences  with  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and 
quandS  take  the  Subjunctive  in  Oblique  Discourse  (Partial 
or  Total). 

Noctu  ambulabat  in  publics  Tbemistoclgs  quod  somnum  capere  n5n  pos- 
set, C,  Tusc,  IV.  19,  44  ;  Themistocles  used  to  walk  about  in  public 
at  night  because  (as  he  said)  he  could  not  get  to  sleep.  Aristld6s  nonne 
ob  earn  causam  expulsus  est  patriS  quod  praeter  modum  iustus  esset? 
C,  I'usc,  V.  36,  105  ;  {there  is)  Aristides  ;  teas  he  not  banished  his  coun- 
try for  the  {alleged)  reason  ''  that  he  was  unreasonably  Just  "  9  [N6] 
compSne  comas  quia  sis  venttirus  ad  illam,  Ov.,  Bern. Am.,  679(51?). 
Quoniam  (so  most  MSS.)  ipse  pr5  s6  dicere  non  posset,  verba  fecit  frater 
eius  Stesagoras,  Nep.,  i.  7,  5;  **  as  [Miltiades]  could  not  speak  for  him- 
self,^* his  brother,  Stesagoras,  made  a  speech,  (Indirect  quotation  from 
the  speech  of  Stesagoras.) 

A  good  example  is  Pl.,  M.G.,  1412-15. 

Notes. — 1.  Quia  is  the  usual  particle  in  the  causal  sense  in  Plautus,  quod  being 
very  rare  ;  but  quod  is  more  common  in  Terence,  and  is  the  regular  particle  in  clas- 
sical prose  (Caesar  has  but  one  case  of  quia),  though  the  use  of  quia  revives  in  post- 
classical  Latin.  Cicero  makes  a  point  on  the  difference  in  meaning  in  Hose.  Am.,  50, 
145 :  conc6d5  et  quod  {lyy  reason  of  the  fact  that)  animus  aequus  est,  et  quia 
{because)  necesse  est. 

2.  A  rejected  reason  is  introduced  by  non  quod  with  the  Subjv.  (as  being  the  sug- 
gestion of  another  person).  The  Indie,  which  is  properly  used  of  excluded  facts,  is 
also  used  of  flat  denials,  like  the  negative  and  Indie,  in  the  independent  sentence,  but 
the  Subjv.  is  the  rule.  Non  quia  is  the  rule  in  early  Latin,  but  classical  prose  shows 
very  few  examples.  From  Livy  on  it  becomes  common.  Other  equivalents  are  nOn 
quO,  nSn  eo  quod,  non  e5  qu5 ;  further,  nSn  quin  for  nOn  qu5  non.  All  of  these  are 
found  with  Subjv.  only.  The  corresponding  affirmative  is  given  by  sed  quod  or  sed 
quia  indiscriminately,  regularly  with  the  Indicative. 

Subjunctive : 

PugilSs  in  iactandls  caestibus  ingemlscunt,  nQn  quod  doleant,  sed  quia 
profundenda  v5ce  omne  corpus  intenditur  venitque  plaga  vehementior,  C, 

Tusc,  II.  23, 56;  boxers  mjUying  the  caestus  heave  groans,  not  that  (as  you  might  sup- 
pose) they  are  in  pain,  but  because  in  giving  full  vent  to  the  voice  all  the  body  is  put  to 
the  stretch  and  the  blow  comes  with  a  greater  rush.  Mai5rSs  nostrl  in  dominum  d6 
servS  quaerl  noluSrunt ;  n5n  quIn  posset  v6rum  invenlrl,  sed  quia  videbatur 
indlgnum  esse,  C,  Mil.,  22, 59  ;  our  ancestoi-s  would  not  allow  a  slave  to  be  questioned 
by  toi'ture  against  his  master,  not  because  (not  as  though  they  thought)  the  truth  could 
not  be  got  at,  but  because  such  a  course  seemed  degrading.  A  [LacedaemoniOrum 
exulibusl  praetor  vim  arcuerat,  nOn  quia  salvQs  vellet  sed  quia  perlre  causa 
indicts  nOlSbat,  L.,  xxxvm.33, 11 ;  the  praetor  had  warded  off  violence  from  tM 
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Lacedaemonian  exiles,  not  (ae  you  might  have  supposed)  because  Tie  wished  them  to 
escape,  but  because  he  did  not  wish  them  to  perish  with  their  case  not  pleaded  ivLjihea.r(i). 

The  same  principle  applies  to  magis  quod  (qu6),  quia— quam  qu5  (first  in  CiceroX 
quod  (first  in  Sallust),  quia  (first  in  Livy),  with  the  moods  in  inverse  order. 

LIbertatis  orlginem  inde,  magis  quia  annuum  imperium  cOnsulSre  factum 
est  quam  quod  dSminutum  quidquam  sit  ex  rSgia  potestate,  numerfis,  L.,  ii. 
1, 7 ;  you  may  begin  to  count  the  oiigin  of  liberty  from  that  point,  rather  because  the 
consular  government  was  limited  to  a  year,  than  because  aught  was  taken  away  from 
the  royal  power. 

Indicative  : 

Sum  nOn  dicam  miser,  sed  certS  exercitus,  n5n  quia  multls  dSbeS  sed  quia 
saepe  concurrunt  aliqudrum  bene  de  mS  meritorum  inter  ipsos  contention's, 

C,  Plane,  32, 78  ;  lam,  I  will  not  say,  wretched,  but  certainly  worried,  not  because  I 
am  in  debt  to  many,  Imt  becaiise  the  rival  claims  of  some  who  have  deserved  well  of  me 
often  conflict.    Compare  also  H.,  /S'.,  11.  2,  89. 

3.  Verbs  of  Saying  and  Thinking  are  occasionally  put  in  the  Subjv.  with  quod  by 
a  kind  of  attraction.    Compare  585,  n.  3. 

Impetrare  nOnpotui,  quod  rSligiSne  s6  impedirl  dicerent,  C,  Fam.,  iv.  12, 3 ; 
I  could  not  obtain  pei'mission,  because  they  said  they  were  embarrassed  {prevented)  by 
a  religiotcs  scruple  (=  quod  impedlrentur,  because  (as  they  said)  they  were  prevented). 

This  attraction  is  said  to  occur  not  unf requently  in  Cicero,  several  times  in  Caesar 
and  Sallust,  but  is  not  cited  from  any  other  author.  Compare,  however,  crSderent| 
L.,  XXI.  I,  3. 

4.  On  the  use  of  tamquam,  etc.,  to  indicate  an  assumed  reason,  see  602,  n.  4. 

6.  QuandOque  is  archaic  and  rare.  It  is  found  first  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  few 
times  in  Cicero  and  Livy,  three  times  in  Horace,  and  occasionally  later. 

6.  Causal  sentences  may  be  represented  by  a  participle  (669),  or  by  the  relative  (626). 

QUOD  with  Verbs  of  Emotion. 

542,  Quod  is  used  to  give  the  ground  of  Emotions  and  Ex- 
pressions of  Emotion^  such  as  verbs  of  Joy,  Sorrow,  Sur- 
prise, Satisfaction  and  Anger,  Praise  and  Blame,  Thanks 
and  Complaint. 

The  rule  for  the  Mood  has  been  given  already :  639. 

Indicative  : 

Gauds  quod  spectant  ocull  t6  mllle  loquentem,  H.,  Ep,,  i.  6,  19  ;  rejoice 
that  a  thousand  eyes  are  gazing  at  you  (while  you  are)  speaking,  Dolet 
milii  quod  tti  nunc  stomacharis,  C,  ad  Br.,  i.  17,  6  ;  it  pains  me  that  you 
are  angry  now.  Quintum  paenitet  quod  animum  tuum  offendit,  Cf.  C. ,  Ait., 
XI.  13,  2  (377;  R.  3).  luvat  mS  qiiod  vigent  studia,  Plin.,  Up.,  i.  13,  1 ;  i 
am  charmed  that  studies  are  flourishing.  Tristis  es  1  indlgnor  quod  sum 
tibi  causa  dolSris,  Ov.,  2V.,  iv.  3,  33;  are  you  sad  9  lam  provoked  (with 
myself)  that  I  am  a  cause  of  pain  to  you.  Tibi  gratias  ago,  quod  mS 
omnI  molestia  liberastl,  C,  Fam.y  xni.  62;  /  thank  you,  that  you  freed 
me  from  all  an^ioyance. 

Subjunctive  : 

Gaudet  miles  quod  vicerit  hostem,  Ov.,  Tr.,  11.  49  ;  the  soldier  rejoices 
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at  having  conquered  the  eneniy.  Neque  milil  umquam  veniet  in  mentem 
poenitere  quod  S  me  ipse  nOn  desclverim,  C,  -4^^.,  ii.  4,  2  ;  it  will  never 
occur  to  me  to  he  sorry  for  not  having  been  untrue  to  myself,  Laudat 
AfricSnum  Panaetius  quod  fuerit  abstingns,  C,  Off,,  11.  22,  76  ;  Panaetius 
praises  Africanus  for  having  been  abstinent,  NSmO  est  SratOrem  quod 
Latlne  loquerStur  admlratus,  C,  Or,,  in.  14,  52;  no  one  (ever)  admired  an 
orator  for  speaking  (good)  Latin,  S5crat6s  accusatus  est  quod  comimpe- 
ret  iuventtitem,  Quint.,  iv.  4,  5  ;  Socrates  ivas  accused  of  corrupting 
youth.  MeminI  glOriarl  solitum  esse  Quintum  Hortensium  quod  numquam 
bellO  civlll  interfuisset,  C,  Fam.,  11.  16, 3;  I  remember  that  Quintus  Hor- 
tensius  used  to  boast  of  never  having  engaged  in  civil  war,  Agunt  grS- 
tiSs  quod  sibi  pepercissent,  Caes.,  B,C,,  i.  74,  2  (511,  r.  i). 

Remark. — This  class  of  verbs  may  be  construed  with  the  Ace.  and 
Inf. :  salvom  t6  advenisse  gaudeQ  (533)  ;  also  with  quia,  principally  in 
early  Latin,  and  in  Cicero's  Letters,  then  occasionally  in  Livy,  Taci- 
tus, Suetonius,  and  later.  But  in  Expressions  of  Praise  and  Blame, 
Thanks  and  Complaint,  quod  is  more  common.     On  cum,  see  564,  N.  2. 

AmO  tS  et  nOn  neglSxisse  liabeO  grfitiam,  Ter.,  Ph,,  54;  I  love  you 
(=  much  obliged),  and  I  am  thanhful  to  you  for  not  having  neglected 
(it).  Gratulor  ingenium  nOn  latuisse  tuum,  Ov.,  Tr.,  i.  g,  54;  I  congratu- 
late (you)  that  your  genius  has  not  lain  hidden.  [Isocrat6s]  queritur  pltli 
honOris  corporum  quam  animOrum  virtWibus  darl,  Quint.,  hi.  8,  9  ;  lao- 
crates  complains  that  more  honour  is  paid  to  the  virtues  of  the  body  than 
to  those  of  the  mind. 

Notes.— 1.  Perplexing  Emotion  (Wonder)  may  be  followed  by  a  Conditional,  or  by 
a  Dependent  Interrogative,  as  in  English,  but  this  construction  is  not  found  in  Vergil, 
Caesar,  Sallust,  and  is  never  common. 

MIror  si  [Tarquinius]  quemquam  amicum  babfire  potuit,  C,  Lael.,  15, 54 ;  1 
wonder  if  Tarquin  could  ever  hart  had  a  friend. 

Besides  miror  (and  mirum),  there  is  one  case  of  gauded  si  in  Cicero  (Ve?T.,  iv.  17, 
37),  and  a  few  cases  after  expressions  of  Fear  in  Tacitus.  There  are  also  sporadic  case? 
of  indlgnarl  (indlgnitas)  si. 

2.  Noteworthy  is  the  phrase  mIrum  (-a)  nl  (nisi),  His  a  wonder  that-  not^  which 
belongs  to  the  colloquialisms  of  early  Latin  (Pl.,  Capt.y  820),  but  reappears  once  in  Livy. 
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543.  I.  Sentences  of  Design  are  commonly  called  Final 
Sentences.  Sentences  of  Tendency  are  commonly  called 
Consecutive  Sentences.  Both  contemplate  the  end — the  one, 
as  an  aim  ;  the  other,  as  a  consequence. 

2.  They  are  alike  in  having  the  Subjunctive  and  the  par- 
ticle ut  (how,  that)y  a  relative  conjunction. 
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3.  They  differ  in  the  Tenses  employed.  The  Final  Sen- 
tence, as  a  rule,  takes  only  the  Present  and  Imperfect  Sub- 
junctive. Consecutive  Sentences  may  take  also  Perfect  and 
Pluperfect. 

4.  They  differ  in  the  kind  of  Subjunctive  employed.  The 
Final  Sentence  takes  the  Optative.  The  Consecutive  Sen- 
tence takes  the  Potential.  Hence  the  difference  in  the 
Negative. 

Final :  n6  (ut  n6),  Consecutive :  ut  n5n,  that  not. 

n6  quis,  ut  nem5)  that  no  one, 

ne  tilluB,  ut  nOllus,  that  no, 

ne  umquam,  (n6  quandS))         ut  numquam,  that  never, 

ne  ttsquam,  (nScubi,)  ut  nlisquam,  that  nowhere, 

ne  aut — aut,  (ut  n6ve — n6ve,)  ut  neque — neque,  that  neither — nor. 

Remarks. — i.  Verbs  of  Effecting  have  the  Final  Sequence. 

2.  Verbs  of  Hindering  have  the  sequence  of  the  Final  Sentence,  but 
often  the  signification  of  the  Consecutive. 

3.  Verbs  of  Fearing  belong  to  the  Final  Sentence  only  so  far  as  they 
nave  tlie  Optative  Subjunctive  ;  the  subordinate  clause  is  only  semi- 
dependent  upon  the  principal,  and  we  have  a  partial  survival  of  orig- 
inal parataxis. 

Notes.— 1.  Inasmuch  as  the  Subjv.  cannot  express  a  fact,  the  Latin  Consecutive 
clause  does  not  properly  express  actual  result,  but  only  a  tendency,  which  may,  we 
infer^  lead  to  a  result.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  Latin  has  recourse  to  the  circum- 
locutions with  accidit,  Svenit,  etc. 

2.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  difference  between  Final  and  Consecutive  often  con- 
sists only  in  the  point  of  view.  What  is  final  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  doer  is 
consecutive  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  spectator  ;  hence  the  variation  in  sequence 
after  verbs  of  Effecting.  A  frustrated  purpose  gives  a  negative  result ;  hence  the  varia- 
tion in  negative  after  verbs  of  Hindering. 

3.  Here  and  there  in  Cicero,  more  often  in  Livt  and  later  writers,  instead  of  n6ve 
(neu),  a  second  clause  is  added  by  neque,  the  force  of  the  final  particle  being  felt 
throughout  the  sentence. 

Monitor  tuus  suadSbit  tibl  ut  hinc  discSdSs  neque  mihl  verbum  ailum 
respondeSs,  C,  Div.  in  Caec.^  16, 52 ;  your  adviser  will  counsel  you  to  depart  hence  and 
answer  mt  never  a  word. 

FINAL    SENTENCES. 

544.  Final  Sentences  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 

I.  Final  Sentences  in  which  the  Design  is  expressed  by 
the  particle ;  Pure  Final  Sentences  (Sentences  of  Design). 

Oportet  esse,  ut  vlvfis,  n5n  vivere  ut  edfis,  [C],  ad  Her.,  iv.  28,  39;  you 
must  eat  in  order  to  live,  not  live  in  order  to  eat. 
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This  form  may  be  translated  by,  {in  order)  to ;  sometimes  by  thai 
may,  that  might,  that,  with  the  Subjunctive  and  the  like. 

II.  Final  Sentences  in  which  the  Design  lies  in  the  lead- 
ing verb  (verba  studii  et  voluntatis,  verbs  of  Will  and  Desire); 
Complementary  Final  Sentences. 

Vol5  uti  mihi  respondeSs,  C,  Vat.,  7, 17;  I  wish  you  to  answer  me. 
This  form  is  often  rendered  by  to,  never  by  in  order  to,  sometimes 
by  that  and  the  Subjunctive,  or  some  equivalent. 

Of  the  same  nature,  but  partly  Final  and  partly  Consecu- 
tive in  their  sequence,  are  : 
Verbs  of  Hindering. 

Peculiar  in  their  sequence  are  : 

III.  Verbs  of  Fearing. 

Remarks. — i.  The  use  of  the  Subjv.  with  Temporal  Particles  often 
adds  a  final  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  Subjv.  regularly  looks  forward  to 
the  future.     So  dum,  d5nec,  quoad  (572),  antequam,  priuaquam  (577). 
2.  The  general  sense  of  a  Final  Sentence  may  also  be  expressed: 
(i)  By  the  Relative  qui  with  the  Subjunctive.     (630.) 

(2)  By  the  Genitive  of  Gerund  or  Gerundive,  with  (seldom  without) 
causS  or  grfitiS.    (428,  R.  2.) 

(3)  By  ad  with  Gerund  and  Gerundive.     (432.) 

(4)  By  the  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive.     (429,  2.) 

(5)  By  the  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  after  verbs  of 
Giving,  etc.    (430.) 

(6)  By  the  Accusative  Supine  after  verbs  of  Motion.     (435.) 

(7)  By  the  Future  Participle  Active  (post-Ciceronian).     (438,  N.) 

(8)  By  the  Infinitive  (poetic  and  rare).     (421,  N.  1,  a.) 

I.   Pure  Final  Sentences. 
545.  Pure  Pinal  Sentences  are  introduced  by  : 

1.  TJt  (utI)  {liow)  that,  and  other  relative  pronouns  and 
adverbs.     (630.) 

Ut  and  n6  are  often  preceded  by  a  demonstrative  expression,  such 
as:  idcircS,  therefore;  e5,  to  that  end;  proptereS,  on  that  account;  e9 
cGnsiliO,  with  that  design ;  eS  causfi,  r6,  for  that  reason. 

2.  ftuo  =  ut  eo,  that  thereby ;  with  comparatives,  that 
the  ...  —  t 
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3.  N6,  that  not,  lest,  continued  by  neve,  neu.     (444.) 

Oportet  esse,  ut  vivas,  non  vlvere  ut  edSs,  [C],  ad  Her,,  iv.  28,  39  (544, 
I.).  Inventa  sunt  specula,  ut  homo  ipse  s6  nSsset,  Sen.,  iV^.§.,  1. 17,  4; 
mirrors  were  invented,  to  make  man  acquainted  with  himself,  Ut 
amgris,  amabilis  estO,  Ov.,  A. A.,  11.  107;  that  you  may  he  loved  (to  make 
yourself  loved,  in  order  to  he  loved),  he  lovahle.  LSgem  brevem  esse 
oportet,  qu5  facilius  ab  imperltis  teneatur,  Sen.  ,  E. M, ,  94,  38  (535).  [Senex] 
serit  arborSs,  quae  alterl  saecl5  prOsint,  Caecilius  (C,  Tusc.,\,  14,31); 
the  old  man  sets  out  trees,  to  do  good  to  the  next  generation.  Semper  habS 
PyladSn  aliquem  qui  curet  Orestem,  Ov. ,  Bem.  Am.,  589 ;  alivays  have  some 
Fylades,  to  tend  Orestes.  [Atb6iii6ns6s]  creant  decem  praet5r6s  qui  exer- 
citul  praeessent,  Nep.,  i.  4,  4  ;  the  Athenians  make  ten  generals  to  com- 
mand their  army,  [MagnSsiam  Themistocll  ArtaxerxSs]  urbem  dSnSrat, 
quae  el  panem  praebgret,  Nep.,  ii.  10,  3;  Artaxerxes  had  given  'Themis- 
tocles  the  city  of  Magnesia,  to  furnish  him  with  hread.  GalUnae  pennls 
fovent  pullSs,  n6  frigore  laedantur,  Cf  C,  N.D.,ii.  52, 129;  hens  keep 
(their)  chickens  warm  with  {their)  wings,  that  they  may  not  he  {to  keep 
ifiem  from  heing)  hurt  hy  the  cold.  Dionysius,  n6  coUum  tOnsQrl  commit- 
teret,  tondere  filias  suas  docuit,  C,  Tusc,  v.  20,  58  (423,  n.  6). 

Remarks. — i.  Ut  ne  is  found  for  n6  with  apparently  no  difference  in 
signification,  occasionally  at  all  periods,  but  not  in  Caesar,  Sallust, 
LivY.  Quo  without  comparative  is  rare  and  cited  only  from  Plautus, 
Terence,  Sallust,  Ovid,  and  late  Latin  ;  quOnS  (=  ut  n6)  is  not  found 
till  the  time  of  Dictys  ;  apparent  examples  in  classical  Latin  are  to  be 
otherwise  explained.     Qu5minus  and  quin  occur  in  special  uses. 

2.  Ut  n5n  is  used  when  a  particular  word  is  negatived : 

confer  tg  ad  Mallium,  ut  nQn  eiectus  ad  aliSnGs  sed  invltstus  ad  tuOs 
Isse  videaris,  C,  Cat,,  1.  9,  23;  hetake  yourself  to  Mallius,  that  you  may 
seem  to  have  gone  not  as  an  outcast  to  strangers  but  as  an  invited  guest 
to  your  own  (friends). 

3.  Ut  and  nS  are  used  parenthetically  at  all  periods,  depending  on 
a  suppressed  word  of  Saying  or  the  like. 

Utque  magis  stupefis  liidOs  Paridemque  rellquit,  Juv.,  vl  87  ;  and  to 
stun  you  more  (I  tell  you  that)  she  left  Paris  and  the  games. 

The  verb  of  Saying  may  be  inserted:  atque  ut  onmSs  intellegant dIcO, 
C,  Imp,,  8,  20  ;  and  that  all  may  iinderstand,  I  say. 

II,   Complementary  Final  Sentences. 
A.    Verhs  of  Will  and  Desire, 

546.  Complementary  Final  Sentences  follow  verbs  of 
Willing  and  Wishing,  of  Warning  and  Beseeching,  of  Urg- 
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ing  and  Demanding,  of  Eesolving  and  Endeavouring  (verba 
studii  et  voluntatis). 

1.  Positive  :  ut. 

V0I5  uti  mihl  respondeas,  C,  Vat.,  7,  17  (544,  IT.).  (PhaetliSn)  optavit 
ut  in  curmm  patris  toUeretur,  C,  0/.,  1 11.  25,  94;  Phaethon  desired  to 
he  lifted  up  into  his  father's  chariot.  Admoiie5  ut  cottidi5  meditSre 
resistendum  esse  Iracundiae,  C,  Q,F.j  1. 1.  13,  38;  I  admonish  you  to  reflect 
daily  that  resistance  must  he  made  to  hot-headedness.  TJbil  (CaesarenO 
Orant,  ut  sibi  parcat,  Caes.,  B.G.,  vi.  9,  7  ;  the  Ubii  heg  Ccesar  to  spare 
them.  Sed  precor  ut  possim  tiitius  esse  miser,  Ov.,  Tr,,  v.  2,  78  (423,  2). 
Exigis  ut  Priamus  nStSrum  filnere  ludat,  Ov.,  Tr.,  v.  12,  7;  you  exact  that 
Priam  sport  at  (his)  sons'  funeral,  Atli6ni6ns6s  cum  statuerent  ut  navfis 
cQnscenderent,  Cyrsilum  quendam  suadentem  ut  in  urbe  manSrent  lapidibus 
obru6runt,  C,  Off.,iu,  11, 48;  the  Athenians ^  resolving  to  go  on  hoard 
their  ships,  overwhelmed  with  stones  (=  stoned)  one  Cyrsilus,  who  tried 
to  persuade  them  to  remain  in  the  city. 

So  also  any  verb  or  phrase  used  as  a  verb  of  Willing  or 
Demanding. 

Pythia  respondit  ut  moenibus  lignels  s6  munlrent,  Nep.,  it.  2,  6  ;  the 
Pythia  answered  that  they  must  defend  themselves  with  ivalls  of  wood, 

2.  Negative  :  ne,  utne;  continued  by  neve  (neu),  and  not. 

Caesar  suls  imperSvit  nS  quod  omnind  tSlum  in  hostSs  reicerent,  Caes.. 
B.  O.y  I.  46,  2 ;  Caesar  gave  orders  to  his  (men)  not  to  throw  hack  any  miS' 
site  at  all  at  the  enemy.  ThemistoclCs  [coUggIs  suis]  praedixit  ut  n6  prius 
LacedaemoniOrum  leg&t5s  dimitterent  quam  ipse  esset  remissus,  Nep.,  ii.  7, 
3  ;  Themistocles  told  his  colleagues  he  forehand  not  to  dismiss  the  Lace* 
daemonian  envoys  hefore  he  were  sent  hack.  PompCius  suls  praedlxerat 
ut  Caesaris  impetum  exciperent  n6ve  s6  loc5  mov6rent,  Caes.,  B,C,,  hi.  92, 
1  ;  Pompey  had  told  his  men  heforehand  to  receive  Caesaris  charge  and 
not  to  move  from  their  position. 

Remarks. — i.  When  verbs  of  Willing  and  Wishing  are  used  as 
verbs  of  Saying  and  Thinking,  Knowing  and  Showing,  the  Inf.  must 
be  used.  The  English  translation  is  that,  and  the  Indie. :  vol5,  I  will 
have  it  (maintain),  mone5,  /  remark,  persuaded,  /  convince,  dScernO,  1 
decide,  c5g5,  /  conclude, 

[Mone5]  artem  sine  adsiduitate  dicendl  nSn  multum  iuvare,  Cf.  [C],  ad 
Her.,  I.  1, 1  ;  I  remark  that  art  without  constant  practice  in  speaking  is 
of  little  avail.  Vix  culquam  persuadebatur  Graecia  omnI  c6ssiir5s  (ESmanOe), 
L.,  XXXIII.  32,  3  ;  scarce  any  one  could  he  persuaded  that  the  Romans 
would  retire  from  all  Greece.  N8n  sunt  isti  audiendl  qui  virtHtem  dUram 
et  quasi  ferream  esse  quandam  volunt,  C,  Lael.,  13,  48  (313,  r.  2).     Est 
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m58  hominum  ut  n51int  eundem  plOribus  rebus  exoellere,  C,  Brut.y  21,  84  ; 
it  is  the  way  of  the  world  not  to  allow  that  the  same  man  excels  in  more 
things  (than  one). 

2.  When  the  idea  of  Wishing  is  emphatic,  the  simple  Subjv.,  with- 
out ut,  is  employed,  and  the  restriction  of  sequence  to  Pr.  and  Impf. 
is  removed  : 

Velim  ezIstimSs  n6minem  culquam  cariorem  umquam  fuisse  quam  tfi  mihi, 
C,  Fam,,  I.  9,  24 ;  I  wish  you  to  think  that  no  one  was  ever  dearer  to 
any  one  than  you  to  me.  Maid  t6  sapiens  hostis  metuat  quam  stultl  cIvSs 
laudent,  L.,  xxii.  39,  20  ;  I  had  rather  a  wise  enemy  should  fear  you 
than  foolish  citizens  should  praise  you,  Excfisfitum  habefis  m6  rogo, 
c6no  domi,  Mart.,  ii.  79,  2  (288).  Hue  ades,  InsanI  feriant  sine  lltora 
flucttis,  v.,  Uc,  9,  43  ;  come  hither  (and)  let  the  mad  waves  lash  the 
shores.  Tarn  f61Ix  essSs  quam  fSrmosissima  vellem,  Ov.,  Am.,  i.  8,  27  (302). 
Vellem  m$  ad  c6nam  invltassgs,  C,  Fam.,  xii.  4, 1  (261,  R.).  Occidit  occi- 
deritque  sinas  cum  ii5mine  TrOia,  V.,  J..,  xii.  828  ;  Uis  fallen,  and  let 
Troy  be  fallen,  name  and  all. 

So  iubeO  in  poetry  and  later  prose.  Compare  also  potius  quam,  577,  N.  6. 

3.  Ut  116  is  not  used  after  verbs  of  negative  signification,  as  impediS, 
I  hinder,  rec^S,  I  refuse  (548).  Otherwise  there  seems  to  be  no  differ- 
ence in  meaning  between  it  and  nS,  except  that  sometimes  the  ne  seems 
to  apply  more  to  a  single  word  in  the  sentence. 

4.  On  nedum,  see  482,  5,  R.  2. 

Notes.— 1.  Such  verbs  and  phrases  are  :  Willing  and  mshing :  vol5,  n5l5,  mfilO, 
optC,  studeS.  Warning  and  Beseeching:  hortor,  adhortor,  moneQ,  admoneO, 
auctor  sum,  cQnsilium  d5,  5r6,  rog5,  petS,  precor,  pQscS,  pQstul5,  flagitO,  ob- 
secrS.  Urging  and  Demanding:  suade5,  persuadeo,  c6n8e5,  imper(5,  mandQ, 
praecipiQ,  6dlc5,  dic5,  ScrlbO.  Besolving  and  Endeavouring :  statuo,  C5nstitu9, 
decerns,  nitor,  contends,  labSro,  pftgnS,  id  agQ,  operam  dO,  clirO,  videS,  prQ- 
VideO,  prOspiciO,  legem  ferd,  I9x  est,  etc. 

2.  Substantives  of  kindred  meaning,  in  combination  with  the  copula  or  other  verbs, 
take  similar  constructions.  Such  are  voluntas,  cupiditas,  sp6s,  ardor,  auctOritas, 
consilium  (especially  in  the  combination  e5,  li3c  c6nsili5),  signum,  praeceptum, 
exemplum,  prSpositum,  officium,  neg5tium,  munus,  verba,  and  lltterae  (with 
dare,  mittere,  etc.),  sententia,  animus  (especially  eo  anim5),  condicio  (especially 
eS  condici5ne),  foedus,  itls,  I6x  (ea  lege),  cura,  opera,  causa,  ratid. 

3.  Instead  of  ut  with  the  Subjv.,  the  Inf.  is  frequently  used  with  this  class  of  verbs. 
So,  generally,  with  iubed,  I  order,  532.  With  verbs  of  Asking,  however,  the  Inf.  is 
not  common  until  Vergil.  Orare  has  Inf.  once  in  Plautus,  then  in  Vergil  and  later 
poets  ;  in  prose  first  jii  Tacitus.  Bogare  has  ut  regularly.  Inf.  only  once  (Cat.,  xxxv. 
xo).  Quaes5,  impldr5,  obsecr5,  obtSstor,  never  have  Inf.,  flSgitSre  only  once 
(H.,  S.,  II.  4, 61)  until  Suetonius  ;  pSstulare  very  often,  especially  in  early  Latin  in 
the  sense  expect ;  pdscere  not  till  the  Augustan  poets.  Authors  vary.  The  use  of  the 
Inf.  is  wider  in  poetry  and  silver  prose. 

B.    Verhs  of  Hindering, 

647.  The  dependencies  of  verbs  of  Hindering  may  be  regarded  as 
partly  Final,  partly  Consecutive.    We  and  quOminim  are  originally  final, 
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but  the  final  sense  is  often  effaced,  especially  in  qu9minas.  Qoln  is  a 
consecutive  particle.  The  sequence  of  verbs  of  Hindering  is  that  of 
the  Final  Sentence. 

The  negative  often  disappears  in  the  English  translation. 

548.  Verbs  and  phrases  signifying  to  Prevent,  to  Forbid, 
to  Eefuse,  and  to  Beware,  may  take  ne  with  the  Subjunc- 
tive, if  they  are  not  negatived. 

Impedior  nS  plftra  dicam,  C,  Sull.,  33,  92  ;  I  am  hindered  from  say- 
ing more  {I  am  hindered  that  I  should  say  no  more),  '*  Who  did  hinder 
you  that  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth  ?"    Gal.,  v.  7. 

Servitas  mea  mihi  interdixit  n6  quid  mirer  meum  malum,  Pl.,  Pers., 
621 ;  my  slavery  has  forbidden  me  to  marvel  aught  at  ill  of  mine.  Hi- 
stiaeu8  n6  r68  conficerStur  obstitit,  Nep.,  i.  3,  5  ;  Histiaeus  opposed  the 
thing's  being  done.  (Rggulus)  sententiam  n6  diceret  rectisavit,  C. ,  Off. ,  iii. 
27,  100 ;  Regulus  refused  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  Maledictis  d6terr6re 
nS  scrlbat  parat,  Ter.,  Ph.,  3  (423,  2).  Tantum  cum  fing6s  n6  sis  mani- 
fCsta  cavStQ,  Ov.,  A. A.,  in.  801  (271,  2).  Tantum  nS  noceas  dum  via  pr5- 
desse  vidStO,  Ov.,  Tr,,  i.  i,  101;  only  see  {to  it)  that  you  do  not  do  harm 
while  you  wish  to  do  good. 

Notes.— 1.  The  most  important  of  these  words  are:  Preventing:  impedire,  im- 
pediments esse,  prohlbSre,  ten6re,  retinSre,  dgterrSre,  intercludere,  interpel- 
lare,  d5precari,  obsistere,  obstare,  interc6dere,  interponere.  Forbidding: 
interdicere.  Refusing :  recusare,  repugnare,  resistere,  se  tenere,  s6  repri- 
mere,  sibl  temperare,  morari.  Beware:  cavgre,  videre,  and  a  few  others, 
especially  the  phrase  per  aliquem  stare  (more  often  with  quominus)- 

2.  Many  verbs  of  Preventing  and  Refusing  also  take  quOminus  (549),  and  some  also 
the  Infinitive  (423,  2,  n.  2). 

3.  CavSre,  to  beware,  and  praecav6re  belong  to  verbs  of  Hindering  only  so  far  as 
action  is  contemplated.  Cav6re,  followed  by  ut,  means  to  be  sure  to ;  by  n6  or  ut 
n6,  to  see  to  it  that  not ;  by  n6,  to  take  precautions  against.  When  n6  is  omitted, 
Oav6,  cav6t5,  with  the  Subjv.,  form  circumlocutions  for  the  negative  Imperative 
(271,  2).  So  with  vidS  ut,  n6.  Cav6re  also  has  the  Inf.  occasionally  as  a  verb  of 
negative  Will  (423,  2,  n.  2),  beginning  with  Plautus.  In  prose  it  is  cited  only  from 
Cato  (once),  Cicero  {Att.,ui.  17,3),  Sallust  (/w^.,64,2),  and  Pliny  Mai. 

4.  Vide  n6  (nS  n5n),  see  to  it  lest,  is  often  used  as  a  polite  formula  for  dubitC  an 
(457, 2),  /  am  inclined  to  think.  Cr6dere  omnia  vid6  n6  nSn  sit  necesse,  c,  Div., 
u.  13,  31. 

549.  Verbs  of  Preventing  and  Refusing  may  take  quominus 
(=  ut  eo  minus),  that  thereby  the  less,  with  the  Subjunctive. 

Aetas  non  impedit  quSminus  agri  colendl  studia  teneamus,  C,  Cat.  31.^ 
17,  60  ;  age  does  not  hinder  our  retaining  interest  in  agriculture.  N5n 
deterret  sapientem  mors  quSminus  rei  publicae  c5nsulat,  C,  Tasc,  i.  38, 
91 ;  death  does  not  deter  the  sage  from  consulting  the  interest  of  the 
State.     Quid  obstat  quOminus  (Deus)  sit  beatus  !  C,  N.D,,  i.  34,  95;  what 
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18  in  the  way  of  God's  being  happy  f  Caesar  c9gndvit  per  AfrSnium 
stare  quSminus  proeliS  dimicaretur,  Caes.,  B.C.,  i.  41,  3  ;  Caesar  found 
that  it  was  Afranius's  fault  that  there  was  no  decisive  fight  (stat,  there 
is  a  stand-still). 

Notes.— 1.  With  impedire  and  prohibSre  Caesar  never  uses  quSminus ;  Cicero 
rarely.  But  with  other  words  implying  Hindrance  Cicero  uses  quOminus  not  unfre- 
quently.  With  prollibSre  the  regular  construction  is  the  Inf.,  but  this  is  rare  with 
impedire,  quSminus  being  the  rule.  With  reciisare,  the  Inf.  is  rare  (Caes.,  ^.6^., 
Ill  22, 3)  but  classical,  becoming  more  frequent  from  Livy  on.  The  passive  of  dSter- 
rfire  is  also  construed  with  the  Inf.  occasionally. 

2.  Plautus  does  not  use  quominus,  Terence  first,  but  seldom.  It  is  especially 
common  from  the  time  of  Cicero.  In  Terence  the  elements  are  sometimes  separated 
(qu9— minus),  thus  emphasising  the  relative  character.  But  it  is  not  so  used  in  the 
classical  Latin,  and  in  the  Silver  Age  the  force  of  its  origin  ceases  to  be  felt,  so  that  it  is 
construed  like  quin.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  found  in  Plautus  nor  in  Vitruyius  has 
led  to  the  suggestion  that  it  is  a  book- word. 

3.  The  difference  in  usage  between  quSminus  and  quin  seems  to  be  that  while 
qutn  is  always  used  with  negatives,  quSminus  occurs  sometimes  with  positives,  so  that 
according  to  the  connection  it  is  either  Final  or  Consecutive. 

4.  Qu5  sStius  for  quOminus  is  archaic,  but  occurs  twice  In  Cornificius  and 
twice  in  Cicero  (Inv.t  11. 45, 132  ;  57, 170). 

III.    Verbs  of  Fearing. 

550.  I.  Verbs  of  Fearing,  and  expressions  that  involve 
Fear,  take  the  Present  and  Perfect,  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect 
Subjunctive. 

The  Present  Subjunctive  represents  the  Present  and  Future 
Indicative.  The  Perfect  Subjunctive  regularly  represents 
the  Perfect  Indicative. 

Present  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  become  Imperfect  and 
Pluperfect  after  a  Past  Tense. 

These  constructions  are  survivals  of  the  original  parataxis,  when  nS  and  ut  were 
particles  of  wish.  Thus,  timeS :  n6  veniat,  lam  afraid;  may  he  not  come  (i.e.,  lam 
afraid  that  he  will),  becomes,  when  the  two  clauses  are  combined,  tlmeS  n6  yeniat) 
J  am  afraid  lest  (that)  he  may  {will)  come.  Similarly  with  ut,  which  in  this  usage 
was  originally  ho^v.    Hence, 

2.  With  verbs  of  Fearing,  ne,  lest,  shows  that  the  nega- 
tive is  wished  and  the  positive  feared ;  ut  (ne  nOn)  shows 
that  the  positive  is  wished  and  the  negative  feared  :  ne  non 
is  used  regularly  after  the  negative,  or  an  interrogative  with 
negative  force. 

Vereor  n6  hostia  veniat,  I  fear  Jest  the  enemy  come,  that  he  is  coming  ^ 

that  he  will  come.  {Iivish  he  may  not  come,) 

Vereor  n6  hostia  v^nerit,  /  fear  lest  the  enemy  have  come,  that  {it  will 

turn  out  that)  he  has  come. 
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Vereor  ut  amicus  veniat,  I  fear  {how  my  friend  can  come)  lest  my  friend 

come  not,  that  he  is  not  coming,  will  not 
come,     (I  wish  he  may  come,) 

Vereor  ut  amicus  vSnerit,  /  fear  lest  my  friend  have  not  come,  that  he 

has  not  come. 

K5n  vereor  n6  amicus  nSn  veniat,  I  do  not  fear  that  my  friend  is  not 

coming,  will  not  come. 

K5ii  vereor  n6  amicus  nOn  vSnerit,  /  do  not  fear  that  my  friend  has  not 

come. 

Id  pav6s,  n6  dacSs  tH  illam,  tU  autem  ut  dacSs,  Ter.,  And.,  349  ;  thafs 
what  you  dread,  you  lest  you  marry  her  (n6  dticam !) ;  you,  on  the  other 
hand,  lest  you  don't  (utinam  dticam !). 

Vereor  nS  dum  minuere  velim  labOrem  augeam,  C. ,  Leg.,  i.  4,  12 ;  I  fear 
lest,  while  I  wish  to  lessen  the  toil,  I  increase  it  {that  I  am  increasing 
it).  Veremur  nS  parum  hlc  liber  mellis  et  absinthil  multum  habere  vide- 
fitur,  Quint.,  hi.  i,  5;  I  am  afraid  that  this  book  will  seem  to  have  toe 
little  honey  and  (too)  much  wormwood.  Time5  nS  tibl  nibil  praeter  la- 
crimSs  queam  reddere,  C,  Plane,  42,  101;  lam  afraid  that  I  can  give 
you  nothing  in  return  save  tears.  Aurum  Inspicere  volt  n6  subruptum 
siet,  Pl.,  Aul.,  39 ;  he  wishes  to  inspect  the  gold  (for  fear)  lest  it  he 
filched. 

TimeQ  ut  sustineas  (labOrSs),  C,  Fam.,  xiv.  2,  3;  I  fear  that  you  urill 
not  hold  out  under  your  toils.  Vereor  n6  dum  dSfendam  me58,  nSn  parcam 
tuls,  C,  Alt.,  I.  17,  3;  /  fear  lest  in  defending  my  own  I  may  not  spare 
thine.  NQn  vereor  n6  tua  virttls  opIniSnl  bominum  nSn  respondeat,  Cf.  C, 
Fam.,  II.  5,  2;  I  do  not  fear  that  your  virtue  ivill  7iot  answer  to  (come 
up  to)  public  expectation.  Metu5  n5  id  cSnsilil  cSperimus  quod  n5n  facile 
ezplicSre  posslmus,  C,  Fam.,  xiv.  12;  I  fear  that  we  have  formed  apian 
that  we  cannot  readily  explain,  "Bnum  illud  extim6sc6bam  n6  quid  turpius 
facerem,  vel  dicam,  iam  efE^issem,  C,Att.,  ix.  7, 1 ;  the  only  thing  I  feared 
was,  lest  I  should  act  disgracefully,  or,  I  should  (rather)  say,  (lest)  1 
had  already  acted  disgracefully. 

Notes.— 1.  Ut  seems  to  be  used  only  after  metuS,  paveO,  time5,  and  vereor. 
Most  common  is  vereor ;  metuS  is  common  in  early  Latin,  but  is  cited  but  rarely  later 
(Horace,  Cicero)  ;  pave5  has  to  be  supplied  once  with  ut  in  Ter.,  And.,  349.  Timed 
ut  is  found  first  in  Cicero,  and  is  very  rare. 

2.  N6  nCn  is  very  rare  in  early  Latin,  but  becomes  more  frequent  from  Cicero  on. 
Ut  n5  is  never  found  for  n6, 

3.  Two  strange  cases  are  cited  where,  instead  of  n6,  ut  seems  to  be  used,  viz.,  Hor., 
/S".,  1. 3, 120,  nam  ut  ferulS  caedSs  meritum  maiSra  subire  verbera,  n5n  vereor, 
and  L.,  xxviii.  22, 12,  nibil  minus,  quam  ut  Sgredl  obsessi  moenibus  audSrent, 
timSrI  poterat.  In  the  first  case  the  ut  clause  precedes,  and  the  nSn  vereor  is  used 
by  anacoluthon  ;  in  the  second  the  ut  clause  is  a  circumlocution  for  an  omitted  illud, 
parallel  to  nihil.    This  is  also  helped  by  the  antecedence  of  the  ut  clause. 

4.  When  a  verb  of  Fear  is  a  verb  of  Uncertainty  an  indirect  question  may  foUow  ; 
VWeor  quQ  modO  accepttlrl  sitis,  [C],  aU  Her.,  iv.  37, 49. 
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5.  (a)  With  the  Inf.  verbs  of  Fear  are  verbs  of  (negative)  Will :  vereor  =  prad 
tfmOre  n515. 

VOs  Allobrogum  testimSnils  ii5n  crfidere  timCtis  1  C,  Font.,  12, 26 ;  are  ye 
(tfraid  to  disbelieve  the  testimony  of  the  Allobroges  f  Vereor  laudSre  praesentem, 
C,  N.D.^  1. 2x,  58  (423,  2).  Nil  metuunt  itoare,  Cat.,  lxiv.  146  ;  they  have  no  fear  to 
take  an  oath. 

These  constructions  are  found  at  all  periods  and  with  a  wide  range  of  words.  Cic- 
ero, however,  is  restrained  in  his  usage,  and  the  most  examples  are  found  in  the  poets 
and  later  prose  writers. 

{b)  With  the  Ace.  and  Inf.  verbs  of  Fear  are  verbs  of  Thinking  or  of  Perception  : 
vereor  =  cum  timore  puts  or  videS. 

VerSbar  n5n  omn6s  causam  vincere  posse  suam  [Ov.,  Her.,  16, 75].  T6lum- 
que  Instate  tremfiscit,  V.,  A.,  xii.  916. 

This  construction  is  rare,  but  occurs  at  all  periods  ;  more  often,  however,  it  involve* 
the  substantives  timor  and  metus,  especially  in  Livy,  who  shows  seven  cases  alto- 
gether. 

CONSECUTIVE    SENTENCES. 

Sentences  of  Tendency  and  Result 

551.  I.  Consecutive  Sentences  are  those  sentences  which 
show  the  Consequence  or  Tendency  of  Actions.  In  Latin, 
Result  is  a  mere  inference  from  Tendency,  though  often  an 
irresistible  inference.  In  other  words,  the  Latin  language 
uses  so  as  throughout,  and  not  so  thaty  although  so  that  is 
often  a  convenient  translation.  The  result  is  only  implied, 
not  stated. 

2.   Consecutive  Sentences  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 

I.  Consecutive  Sentences  in  which  the  Tendency  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Particle  :  Pure  Consecutive  Sentences. 

II.  Consecutive  Sentences  in  which  the  Tendency  lies  in 
the  leading  Verb  :  {a)  after  verbs  of  Effecting ;  (J)  after 
negatived  verbs  of  Preventing,  Doubt,  and  Uncertainty  ; 
{c)  after  words  and  phrases  requiring  expansion. 

I.    Pure  Consecutive  Sentences. 

552.  Pure  Consecutive  Sentences  are  introduced  by 

1.  Tit  (uti),  thaty  so  that,  and  other  relative  pronouns  and 
adverbs  (631). 

2.  Ut — non,  that,  so  that,  as — not,  continued  by  neqne,  nee 
(543,  4). 

3.  ftuin  =  ut  non,  after  a  negative  sentence  (554). 
Correlative  demonstratives  occur  very  often  :  ita  (sic),  tam^ 
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tantopere,  tanto,  tantum,  adeo,  e5,  hue ;  talis,  tantus,  tot»  ii^ 
©ius  modi,  and  others  of  similar  meaning. 

In  virtilte  multl  sunt  adscSnsils,  ut  is  mSximS  gl5riS  excellat,  qui  vir* 
tUte  pliirimum  praestet,  C,  Plane. ^  25,  60  ;  in  virtue  there  are  many 
degrees,  so  that  he  excels  most  in  glory  who  is  most  advanced  in  virtue, 
Neque  mS  vixisse  paenitet  quoniam  ita  vixl  ut  nQn  frtistrS  me  natum  exls- 
tumem,  C,  Cat.M.y  23,  84  (540).  lanta  vis  probitatis  est,  ut  earn  in 
hoste  etiam  dlligamus,  C,  Lael.,  9,  29  ;  so  great  is  the  virtue  of  upright- 
nesSf  that  ive  love  it  even  in  an  enemy.  N5n  is  es  ut  tS  pudor  umquam  S 
turpittidine  revocarit,  C. ,  Cat. ,  i.  9,  22  ;  you  are  not  the  man  for  shame 
ever  to  have  recalled  you  {—  ever  to  have  heen  recalled  by  shame)  from 
baseness.  N6ni5  ade5  ferus  est  ut  n5n  mltSscere  possit,  H.,  Ep.,  i.  i,  39  ; 
no  one  is  so  savage  that  he  cannot  {be  made  to)  soften.  Nil  tarn  difficile 
est  quin  quaerendS  invSstigSrI  possiet,  Ter.,  JIeaut.y6'js;  naught  is  so 
hard  but  it  can  (=  that  it  cannot)  be  tracked  out  by  search.  Numquam 
tarn  male  est  SicuHs  quIn  aliquid  facets  et  commode  dicant,  C,  Verr.y  iv. 
43,  95  ;  the  Sicilians  are  never  so  badly  off  as  not  to  (have)  something 
or  other  clever  and  pat  (to)  say. 

Remarks. — i.  Notice  especially  the  impersonal  tantum  abest,  filuit 
(rarely  aberat) — ut — ut.  The  phrase  originates  with  an  abstract  Abl. 
dependent  on  a  personal  absum,  which  abstract  Abl.  is  afterward  ex- 
panded into  a  consecutive  clause  with  ut. 

[Agesilaus]  tantum  afoit  ab  InsolentiS  glQriae  ut  commiserStus  sit  for- 
tflnam  Oraeciae,  Nep.,  xvii.  5,  2  ;  Agesilaus  ivas  so  far  from  the  inso- 
lence of  glory  that  he  pitied  the  {mis)fortune  of  Greece.  Tantum  abest 
ab  eQ  ut  malum  mors  sit  ut  verear  ne  bominl  sit  nihil  bonum  aliud,  C, 
Tusc.f  I.  31,  76  ;  so  far  is  it  from  death  {=:  so  far  is  death  from)  being 
an  evil  that  I  fear  man  has  no  other  blessing.  Tantum  afuit,  ut  ill5rum 
praesidie  nostram  fIrmSremus  clSssem,  ut  etiam  S  Ehodils  urbe  prohiberen- 
tur  nostrl  mllites,  Lentulus  [C,  Fam.,  xii.  15,  2]  ;  so  far  were  we  from 
strengthening  our  fleet  by  reinforcements  from  them  that  our  soldiers 
were  actually  kept  away  from  the  city  by  the  Rhodians.  Tantum  abest 
ut  nostra  miremur  ut  Usque  e&  difficiles  simus  ut  n5bls  nOn  satisfaciat  ipse 
Demosthenes,  C,  Or.,  29, 104  ;  so  far  are  we  from  adyniring  our  own  (com- 
positions) that  we  are  so  hard  to  please  that  Demosthenes  himself  fails  to 
satisfy  W5. 

The  personal  construction  is  extremely  rare. 

The  second  ut  may  be  omitted,  and  a  declarative  sentence  follow 
asyndetically  :  Tantum  aberat  ut  blnSs  (libr5s)  scrlberent :  vix  singulOs 
eOnfecerunt,  C,  Alt.,  xiii.  21,  5  ;  so  far  were  they  from  loriting  two  copies 
of  each  book,  they  with  difficulty  finished  up  one. 

2.  DIgnus,  worthy,  indlgnus,  unworthy,  aptus,  id5neus,  fit,  take  a  con- 
secutive sentence  with  qui.     Occasionally  in  early,  more  often  in  later 
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Latin,  dignus  and  indlgnus  take  ut.  In  poetry  all  these  words  ar« 
found  sometimes  with  the  Infinitive. 

Qui  modeste  paret,  videtur  qui  aliquandO  imperet  dignus  esse,  C,  Leg.^ 
III.  2,  5  ;  he  who  obeys  duly  seems  to  he  worthy  to  command  some  day. 

3.  While  ita  (sic)  is  usually  antecedent  to  a  consecutive  ut,  it 
may  also  be  antecedent  to  a  final  ut  or  n5  when  the  design  or  wish 
intrudes.  Ita  m6  gessi  n6  tibl  pudOrl  esseni)  L.,  xl.  15, 6  ;  I  behaved  my* 
self  so  as  not  to  be  a  disgrace  to  you. 

So  not  unfrequeiitly  when  a  restriction  or  condition  is  intended  : 
Ita  probanda  est  mSnsuetfido  ut  adhibeStur  rel  publicae  causa  sevSritSs, 
C,  Off.,  I.  25,  88  ;  mildness  is  to  be  approved,  so  that  (provided  that) 
strictness  be  used  for  the  sake  of  the  commonwealth.  Ita  frul  volunt 
voluptatibus  ut  nulll  propter  eas  consequantur  dol6r6s,  C,  Fin.,  i.  14,  48  ; 
they  wish  to  enjoy  pleasures  without  liaving  any  pain  to  ensue  on  ac- 
count of  them.  [Pythagoras  et  Plato]  mortem  ita  laudant  ut  fugere  vltam 
vetent,  C,  Scaur,  y  4,  5;  Pythagoras  and  Plato  so  praise  death,  that  they 
(while  they  praise  death)  forbid  fleeing  from  life.  Ita  tti  istaec  tua 
mIscStO  nS  mS  admlsceas,  Ter.,  Heaut.,  783  ;  mix  up  your  mixings  so  you 
mix  me  not  withal.  Tantum  a  vallo  [PompSI]  prima  aciSs  aberat,  uti  nS 
teiO  adici  posset,  Caes.,  B.C.,  in.  55. 

Ut  alone  may  also  be  used  thus  :  E6x  esse  n51im  ut  esse  crddslis  velim, 
Syr.,  577  ;  king  I  would  not  be,  if  I  must  school  myself  to  cruelty. 

4.  ITt  nOn  is  often  —  without,  and  the  English  verbal  in  -ing : 
(OctSvi&nus)  numquam  flliSs  su5s  populQ  commendavit  ut  nQn  adioeret :  si 

merfibuntur,  Suet.,  Aug.,  56;  Octavianus  {Augustus)  never  recommended 
his  sons  to  the  people  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  add  {=  udthout  adding) : 
if  they  are  worthy.  Qui  n6  malum  habeat  abstinet  sS  ab  iniflria  certS 
mSlet  ezlstimarl  bonus  vir  ut  non  sit  quam  esse  ut  nOn  putStur, C,  Fin,,  11. 
22,  71  ;  he  who,  to  avoid  misfortune,  abstains  from  injury,  will  certainly 
prefer  being  thought  a  good  man  without  being  such,  to  being  (a  good 
man)  without  being  believed  (to  be  such). 

II.    Complementary  Consecutive  Sentences. 

A.    Verbs  of  Effecting, 

553.  Verbs  of  Effecting  belong  partly  to  the  Consecutive, 
partly  to  the  Final  Sentence.  The  negative  is  non  or  ne ;  the 
sequence,  final. 

Such  verbs  are  : 

I.  Verbs  of  Causation  :  fecere,  efficere,  perficere,  /  make, 
effect,  achieve  ;  assequl,  consequi,  I  attain,  accomplish,  and 
many  others. 

The  following  are  cited  as  more  or  less  common  in  Cicebo  :  prOfioere, 
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impetrfire,  val6re,  eommittere,  tenfire,  adiplsci,  praestfire,  ferre  (in  phrases 
09nBu6t1ld9,  nSt&ra,  fortana  fert),  adferre,  adiuvSre,  exptlgnSre,  extorquSre, 
exprimere,  and  a  few  others. 

Efficiam  ut  intellegStis,  C,  Cluenf.,  3,  7;  J  will  cause  you  to  under- 
stand.    Sed  perfice,  ut  Crassus  haec  quae  coartfivit  nSbIs  explicet,  C,  Or., 

I.  35,  163  ;  but  bring  it  about  that  Crassus  {make  Crassus)  unfold  to  us 
what  he  has  condensed,  N5n  committam  ut  causam  aliquaxu  tibi  rectisandl 
dem,  C,  Or.y  11.  57,  233;  I  shall  not  make  the  blunder  of  giving  you  a/n 
excuse  for  refusing. 

Negatives : 

BCrum  obscOritSs  n5n  verbarum  facit  ut  n5n  intellegStur  5rati0,  C,  Fin,, 

II.  5,  15  ;  it  is  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  not  of  the  words,  that 
causes  the  language  not  to  be  understood.  Fotestis  efficere  ut  malemoriar, 
ut  n5n  moriar  n9n  potestis,  Plin.,  Ep.,  iii.  16, 11;  you  may  make  me  die 
a  hard  death,  keep  me  from  dying  you  cannot.  Efficiam  posthSc  n8 
quemquam  v5ce  lacessSs,  V.,  Ec,  3,  51;  /  will  bring  it  about  that  you 
challenge  no  one  hereafter  in  song, 

Facere  ut  is  often  little  more  than  a  periphrasis  ;  especially  in  the 
forms  fac  ut  and  fax3,  faxit  (both  peculiar  to  Comedy). 

Fortflna  vestra  facit  ut  Irae  meae  tempereni)  L.,  xxxvi.  35,  3;  your  for" 
tune  causes  that  I  (makes  me)  restrain  my  anger  {put  metes  to  my  anger), 
Invltus  (325,  r.  6)  faciS  ut  recorder  ruInSs  rel  pftblicae,  C,  Vat.,  9,  21 ;  (it 
is)  against  my  will  that  I  {am  doing  so  as  to)  recall  the  ruined  condition 
of  the  commonwealth, 

2.  Verbs  of  Compelling  and  Permitting : 

COgere,  adigere,  impellere,  dticere,  with  its  compounds,  mov^re)  com- 
movfire,  to  which  must  be  added  exSrSre,  to  force  by  pleading,  Permit- 
tere,  sinere,  conc5dere,  dare,  (nOn)  pati,  and  less  often  larglrl,  tribuere, 
ferre. 

TenSmus  memoris  Catulum  esse  coactum  ut  vita sS  ipse  prIvSret,  C,  Or., 

III.  3,  9  ;  we  remember  that  Catulus  was  forced  to  take  his  own  life, 
lUudnSttlra  n5n  patitur,  ut  ali5rum  spolils  nostrSs  cdpias  augeSmus,  C, 
Off.,  III.  5,  22;  nature  does  not  allow  us  to  increase  our  wealth  by  the 
spoils  of  others.  CollSgam  perpulerat  n8  contrS  rem  pUblicam  sentlret,  S. , 
(7.,  26,  4;  he  had  prevailed  upon  his  colleague,  not  to  take  sides  against 
the  commonwealth. 

Note.— CSgere  bas  usually  the  Inf.  (423,  2,  n.  9),  so  occasionally  sinere,  patl.  On 
permittere,  see  632,  n.  1.  G9gere  iu  the  sense  conclude  is  a  verb  of  Saying  (546,  r.  x). 
Facere  and  efficere,  in  the  sense  cause,  are  very  rarely  used  with  the  Infinitive.  Cora- 
pare  c,  J5r.,38,l42,  (fictiS)  talfis  OratOrSs  vidCrl  facit,  quftlSs  ipsi  s6  vidfirl 
▼Olunt.    This  becomes  more  common  in  very  late  I-atin. 

3,  Passive   verbs   of    Causation,    and    their   equivalents. 
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namely,  many  Impersonal  Verbs  of  Happening  and  Follow- 
ing, of  Accident  and  Consequent. 

Such  verbs  are  cOnflcI,  effici,  fit,  accidit,  contingit,  obtingit,  6veiiit,  it 
happens,  tisti  venit,  it  occurs,  sequitur,  it  follows,  and  many  others.  So 
also  est,  it  is  the  case. 

Ex  qu3  efficitur,  nSn  ut  voluptas  n6  (the  design  of  the  arguer)  sit  vo- 
luptSs,  sed  ut  voluptas  nSn  (the  result  of  the  argument)  sit  summum  bo- 
num,  C,  Fin.,  ii.  8,  24;  from  which  it  results,  not  that  pleasure  is  not 
pleasure,  hut  that  pleasure  is  not  the  supreme  good.  Potest  fieri  ut  fallar, 
C,  Fam.,  XIII.  73,  2  ;  {it)  may  be  {that)  I  am  mistaken.  Potest  fieri  ut 
is  unde  t6  audlsse  dicis  Iratus  dixerit,  C,  Or.,  11.  70,  285;  {it)  may  he  {that) 
he  from  whom  you  say  you  heard  {it)  said  it  in  anger,  Persaepe  fivenit 
ut  tltilitSs  cum  honestfite  certet,  C.^  Part.  Or. ^  25,89;  it  very  often  {so) 
happens  that  profit  is  at  variance  with  honor. 

Note.— Noteworthy  is  the  early  Latin  use  of  (fieri)  potis  Ut  nS,  as  In  fieri  potis 
est  ut  n6  qua  exeat,  Ter.,  Ad.  y  626. 

4.  Very  many  impersonal  verbs  and  combinations  of  neuter 
adjectives  with  est,  after  the  analogy  of  the  impersonals  just 
mentioned. 

Such  are :  additur,  accSdit,  it  is  added  ;  restat,  reliquom  est,  it  remains  ; 
apparet,  it  is  plaiyi.  Enumerations,  as,  proximum,  tertium,  extrSmum 
est ;  intisitatum,  rarum  est,  it  rarely  happens  that ;  novom,  singulare, 
mirum,  inaudltum,  v6ruin,  falsum,  (nOn)  vCrlsimile,  cOnsequfins,  etc.  Also 
rarely,  interest,  necesse  est,  necessarium  est,  and  the  like. 

Ad  AppI  Claudl  senectatem  accSdebat  etiam  ut  caecus  esset,  C,  Cat.M., 
6,  16 ;  to  the  old  age  of  Appiiis  Claudius  was  further  added  his  heing 
blind,  EI  119  integrum  quidem  erat  ut  ad  iustitiam  remigraret,  C,  Tusc, 
V.  21,  62  ;  for  him  it  was  not  even  an  open  question  to  go  hack  to 
justice,  Kerum  {=  rarO  accidit)  ut  sit  idOnous  suae  rel  quisque  defSnsor, 
Quint.,  iv.  i,  46;  it  is  rare  for  a  man  to  he  a  good  defender  of  his  oum 
case. 

Remarks. — i.  Kecesse  est,  it  is  necessary,  generally,  and  oportet,  it 
behooves,  always  omit  ut : 

[Leuctrica  pttgna]  immortalis  sit  necesse  est,  Nep.,  xv.  id,  2  ;  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  must  needs  he  immortal.  Sed  n5n  effugies ;  m6cum  moriaris 
oportet,  Prop.,  ii.  8,  25  ;  b\ct  you  shall  not  escape;  you  must  die  with 
me. 

2,  The  neuter  adjectives  with  ut  are  very  rare  until  the  post-classi* 
cal  period  and  are  far  more  commonly  construed  with  the  Infinitive. 

3.  Very  common  is  the  periphrasis  fore  (futOrum)  ut,  which  gives  the 
common  form  of  the  Fut.  Infinitive.     See  248. 
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B.    Verbs  of  Hindering, 

554.  ftuln  is  used  like  quominus,  with  Verbs  of  Preventing, 
Refusing,  etc^  but  only  when  they  are  negatived  or  ques- 
tioned. 

Notes.— 1.  Quln  is  compounded  of  qui— an  interrogative-relative  Ablative  or 
Locative— and  nS  (nSn).  Its  first  use  is  interrogative:  *'why  not  "  in  an  indignant 
question  ;  almost  equivalent  to  an  indignant  Imperative,  with  which,  through  the  fad- 
ing out  of  its  composition,  it  is  occasionally  connected,  especially  in  early  and  later 
Latin,  rarely  in  Cicero  (269). 

2.  An  indignant  question  (How  not  ?  Why  not  ?)  objects  to  opposition,  and  is  there- 
fore naturally  construed  with  the  negative  of  a  verb  of  Hindering.  Hence  quin,  as  an 
interrogative  {How  not  .0,  takes  the  sequence  of  the  Interrogative  Sentence.  But  this 
shows  itself  only  after  words  of  doubt ;  after  verbs  of  Preventing  the  sequence  coincides 
with  that  of  the  Final  Sentence,  and  after  other  negative  sentences  the  sequence  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  Consecutive  Sentence. 

3.  By  its  combination  with  verbs  of  Preventing,  quin  came  to  be  felt  as  a  consecu- 
tive particle  =  ut  nOn,  and  was  then  used  in  other  consecutive  connections  for 
ut  nOn. 

555,  Quin  is  used  when  Verbs  and  Phrases  of  Preventing, 
Omitting,  Refraining,  Refusing,  and  Delaying,  Doubt,  and 
Uncertainty,  are  negatived  or  questioned. 

1.  Verbs  of  Preventing  and  the  like  (sequence  of  the 
Final  Sentence). 

Vix  nunc  obsistitur  ilUs  quIn  lanient  mundum,  Ov.,  JH/.,  i.  58  ;  ihey 
are  now  hardly  to  he  hept  {that  they  should  not  rend)  from  rending 
the  universe.  Antiochus  n5n  s6  tenuit  quIn  contra  suum  doctor  em  librum 
Cderet,  C,  Ac,  11.  4,  12;  Antiochus  did  not  refrain  from  publishing  a 
book  against  his  teacher.  Vix  reprimor  quIn  t6  mangre  iubeam,  Pl., 
M.G.y  1368;  I  am  scarcely  hept  back  {keep  myself  back)  from  bidding 
you  remain.  Neque  ni6  luppiter  [probibSbit]  quIn  sic  faciam  uti  c5n- 
BtituI,  Pl.,  Am.y  105 1 ;  nor  will  Jupiter  prevent  me  from  doing  just  as 
I  determined  to  do. 

Remark. — The  list  of  verbs  is  given  in  548,  n.  1. 

2.  Verbs  of  Doubt  and  Uncertainty  (sequence  of  the 
Interrogative  Sentence). 

NOn  dubium  est  quin  uzOrem  n51it  fllius,  Ter.,  And.,  172  ;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  (my)  so7i  does  not  ivant  a  wife.  Quis  dubitet  (=  n6m8  dubi- 
tet)  quIn  in  virtfite  divitiae  sint  1  C,  Pamc^.,  vi,  2,  48  (259).  N6n 
dubitarl  debet  quIn  fuerint  ante  Homgrum  po6tae,  C,  Br.,  18,  71 ;  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  there  were  poets  before  Homer.  Nunc  mihl  n5n  est 
dubium  quIn  venttLrae  nOn  sint  (leg^Onds),  C,  Fam.^  11.  17,  5  (515). 
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Occasionally  verbs  of  Saying  and  Thinking  are  found  with  the  same 
construction,  because  they  are  near  equivalents. 

NegSrI  nOn  potest  quin  rSctius  sit  etiam  ad  pacStOs  barbarOs  exercitom 
mitti,  Cf,  L.,  XL.  36,  2;  it  cannot  he  denied  (doubted)  that  it  is  better  for 
an  army  to  he  sent  to  the  barbarians  even  though  they  he  quiet.  N5n 
abest  stispIciO  (Litotes  [700]  for  dubitarl  n5n  potest)  quin  (Orgetorix)  ipse 
sibi  mortem  cOnscIverit,  Caes.,  B.O.,  i.  4,  4;  there  is  no  lack  of  ground 
to  suspect  (=  there  is  no  doubt  that)  Orgetorix  killed  himself. 

Remarks. — i.  The  principal  gain  of  the  interrogative  sequence  is 
that  the  Periphrastic  Fut.  may  be  employed  (of  which,  however,  the 
first  example  is  cited  from  Cicero),  but  according  to  515,  r.  3,  nOn 
dubitQ  quin  may  have  the  simple  Subjv.  instead  of  the  Periphrastic  : 

N5n  dubitare  quin  dS  omnibus  obsidibus  supplicium  stimat  (Ariovistus), 
Caes.,  B.O.,  i.  31, 15  ;  ''he  did  not  doubt  that  Ariovistus  would  put  ah 
the  hostages  to  death.^^    Compare  Cat.,  cviii.  3. 

So  when  there  is  an  original  Subjv.  notion  : 

NOn  dubitO  quin  ad  tS  statim  veniam,  C.,^/^.,  viii.  iib,  3;  I  do  not 
doubt  that  I  ought  to  come  to  you  forthwith,    (Veniam  1  Shall  I  come  ?) 

2.  Of  course  dubit5  and  non  dubitQ  may  have  the  ordinary  interroga- 
tive constructions  (467).     On  dubitO  an,  see  457,  2. 

3.  Non  dubitS,  with  the   Inf.,  usually  means  I  do  not  hesitate  to : 
NOn  dubitem  dicere  omnes  sapientes  semper  esse  beatos,  C,  Fin.,  v.  32, 

95;  1  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  all  wise  men  are  always  happy, 
£t  dubitamus  adhuc  virttitem  extendere  factis  T  V.,  ^.,  vi.  806;  and  do  we 
still  hesitate  to  spread  our  (fame  for)  valour  by  our  deeds  9  Compare 
vereor,  timeO,  I  fear,  hesitate  to  (550,  2,  n.  5). 

So  occasionally  non  dubitO  quin.     See  r.  i. 

(ROmanI)  arbitrabantur  n6n  dubitaturum  fortem  virum  quin  c6deret  ae- 
quo animO  Iggibus,  C,  J/i/.,  23,  63;  the  Roma7is  thought  that  a  brave 
man  woidd  not  hesitate  to  yield  with  equanimity  to  the  laws. 

Note.— NOn  dubitO  with  the  Inf.  for  nOn  dubitO  quin  occurs  chiefly  in  Nepos, 
LivY,  and  later  writers. 

Sunt  multl  qui  quae  turpia  esse  dubitare  nOn  possunt  titilitStis  specie 
ducti  probent,  Quint.,  m.  8,3;  there  are  many  who,  led  on  by  the  appearance  of 
profiU  approve  what  they  cannot  doubt  to  be  base. 

556.  ftnin,  equivalent  to  ut  non,  may  be  used  after  any 
negative  sentence  (sequence  of  the  Consecutive  Sentence). 
Here  it  may  often  be  translated  ^^  loithoutJ^ 

Nil  tarn  difficile  est  quin  quaerendO  invOstigari  possiet,  Ter.,  Heaut,, 
675  (552).  Nullum  adhuc  intermisi  diem  quin  aliquid  ad  t6  litterarum 
darem,  Q>.,Att.,  vii.  15,  1 ;  I  have  thus  far  not  allowed  a  day  to  pass  but 
J  dropped  you  (without  dropping  you)  something  of  a  letter  {a  line  or 
two). 
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Note  the  combination  (facere)  nOn  possum  quin,  I  cannot  hut,  and 
similar  combinations  ;  nOn  possum  n5n  with  Inf.  is  also  classical. 

Facere  n9n  possum  quIn  cottldiS  ad  te  mittam  (lltteras),  C,  Att»y  xii.  27, 
2;  I  cannot  do  without  {I  cannot  help)  sending  a  letter  to  you  daily, 
N5n  possum  quIn  exclamem,  Pl.  ,  Trin. ,  705 ;  /  cannot  hut  (I  must)  cry 
out.  (NallQ  mods  facere  possum  ut  nQn  sim  popularis,  C, -A^r.,  11.  3,  7 
(reading  doubtful) ;  I  cannot  help  heing  a  man  of  the  people.) 

Nihil  abest  quIn  sim  miserrimus,  C,  J[/^.,xi.  15,8;  there  is  nothing 
wanting  that  I  should  he  {=  to  make  me)  perfectly  miser ahle.  Pierl 
ntlllO  mod5  poterat  quin  CleomenI  parceretur,  C,  Verr.y  v.  40,  104;  it  could 
in  nowise  happen  hut  that  Cleomenes  should  he  spared  (=  Cleomenes 
had  to  he  spared),  Paulum  afuit  quIn  (Fabius)  Varum  interficeret,  Caes., 
B.C.y  II.  35,  2;  there  icas  little  lacking  hut  Fahius  (had)  killed  Varus 
(=  Fahius  came  near  killing  Varus), 

Explanatory  Ut. 

557.  A  Consecutive  Sentence  with  ut  is  often  used  to  give 
the  contents  or  character  of  a  preceding  substantive,  adjec- 
tive, or  pronoun. 

Est  m9s  hominum  ut  n51int  eundem  plfLribus  rebus  excellere,  Q.^Br., 
21,  84  (546,  R.  i).  An  quoiquamst  usus  homini  sS  ut  cruciet  %  Ter.,  Heaut., 
81  (406,  N.  5).  Est  miserdrum  ut  malevolentSs  sint  atque  invideant  bonis, 
Pl.,  Capt.,  583;  the  wretched  have  a  tvay  of  heing  ill-natured  and  envy' 
ing  the  well-to'do.  Nee  meum  ad  t6  ut  mittam  gratils,  Pl.,  Asin.,  190  ; 
nor  is  it  my  style  to  let  her  go  to  you  as  a  gracious  gift.  Id  est  proprium 
civitatis  ut  sit  libera,  C,  OJf,,  11.  22,  78  ;  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  a 
state,  to  he  free.  lUud  ipsum  habet  c5nsul  ut  el  reliqui  magistrSttis  pSreant, 
C,  Leg.,  III.  7,  16  ;  tkeconsid  has  this  very  prerogative,  that  the  other 
magistrates  he  ohedient  unto  him^  TStum  in  e3  est,  ut  tibi  imperfis,  C, 
Tusc,  II.  22,  53 ;  all  depends  upon  this  (one  thing),  your  self-command. 

Remark. — These  are  principally  mOs,  c5nsu6tildQ,  hahit,  tvont ;  opus, 
tlsus,  need  ;  many  substantives  of  opinion  and  perception,  as  oplnis,  sen- 
tentia,  cQgitatiO,  mSns,  sapientia,  scientia,  c9gniti5 ;  natHra,  genus,  status, 
and  others,  usually  with  a  demonstrative  attached ;  adjectives  indi- 
cating possession  :  meum,  tuom,  suom  (all  mainly  ante-class.),  proprium, 
commUne,  praecipuum  (IjIVy),  and  predicate  Genitives  with  esse  :  id,  hSc, 
illud,  etc.     These  should  be  distinguished  from  final  usages. 

Notes.— 1.  Tendency  and  Character  lend  themselves  readily  to  circumlocution,  and 
ut  with  Subjv.  becomes  a  manner  of  equivalent  to  the  Inf.,  which,  however,  is  by  far 
the  more  common  construction. 

2.  To  the  same  principle  is  to  be  referred  the  use  of  ut  after  mSior  (magis)  quanii 
nOn  aliter  quam  {without),  first  in  Livy  ;  after  nlsi  (591 ,  6,  R.  3).    See  298. 

Praeceptum mSius  erat  quam  ut  ab  homine  vidfirCtur,  C,  Fin.,  v.  16, 44 (503). 
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Exclamatory  Questions. 

558.  Tit  with  the  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Exclamatory 
Questions,  usually  with  the  insertion  of  -ne. 

Egone  ut  t6  interpellem  t  C,  Tusc.^  ii.  i8,  43  ;  /  interrupt  you  ?  Ttl 
tit  umquam  tS  corrigSs  ?  C,  Cat.,  i.  9,  22;  you — ever  reform  yourself  f 
DI  magnl,  ut  qui  cXvem  ROmanum  occldisset,  imptlnitStem  acciperet,  Sen., 
Ben.y  V.  16,  3  ;  Great  Gods  I  that  one  who  had  slain  a  Roman  citizen^ 
should  escape  unpunished  I 

Note.— The  expression  is  closely  parallel  with  the  Ace.  and  Infinitive.  The  one 
objects  to  the  idea  ;  the  other,  to  any  state  of  things  that  could  produce  the  result. 
In  neither  case  is  there  any  definite  or  conscious  ellipsis.  Compare  Ter.,  -flee.,  589, 
with  613. 

TEMPORAL  SENTENCES. 

559.  The  action  of  the  Temporal  or  Dependent  clause  may 
stand  to  the  action  of  the  Principal  clause  in  one  of  three 
relations : 

1.  It  may  be  antecedent. 

Conjunctions  :  Postquam  (PosteS  quam,  not  ante-class.),  after  that, 
after ;  ut,  as  ;  ubi,  when  (hterally,  where) ;  simulSc,  as  soon  as  ;  ut  prX- 
mum,  cum  prlmum,  the  first  moment  that. 

II.  It  may  be  contemporaneous. 

Conjunctions  :  Bum,  dOnec,  while,  until ;  quoad,  up  to  (the  time)  that; 
quamdiH,  as  long  as  ;  cum,  ivhen. 

III.  It  may  be  subsequent. 

Conjunctions  :  Antequam,  priusquam,  before  (hat,  befors. 
A  special  chapter  is  required  by 

IV.  Cum  (quom),  wJie?i. 

MOODS  IN  TEMPORAL  SENTENCES. 

560.  I.  The  mood  of  Temporal  clauses  is  regularly  the 
Indicative. 

2.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  only  : 

(i)  In  Oratio  Obllqua  (508),  Total  or  Partial.  So  also  in 
the  Ideal  Second  Person. 

(2)  When  the  idea  of  Design  or  Condition  is  introduced. 
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I.    ANTECEDENT    ACTION. 

661.  In  historical  narrative.  Temporal  Clauses  with  post* 
quam  (posteaquam),  ubi,  ut,  simulac,  ut  primum,  and  cum 
primum  commonly  take  the  Historical  Perfect  or  the  Histor- 
ical Present  Indicative. 

The  English  translation  is  not  unfrequently  the  Pluperfect. 

Postquam  Caesar  pervenit,  obsidgs  popSscit,  Caes.,  B.G.,  i.  27,  3  ;  after 
Caesar  arrived,  he  demanded  hostages.  Quae  ubi  ntintiantur  Itdmam, 
senatus  extempl5  dictatSrem  dici  itissit,  L.,  iv.  56,  8  ;  whe7i  these  tidings 
were  carried  to  Rome,  the  senate  forthwith  ordered  a  dictator  to  he  ap- 
pointed. Pompgius  ut  equitatum  suum  pulsum  vidit,  aci6  excgssit,  Caes., 
B.C.,  III.  94,  5  ;  as  Pompey  saw  his  cavalry  beaten,  he  left  the  line  of 
battle.  (Pelopidas)  nOn  dubitavit,  simul  ac  cSnspexit  hostem,  cOnfllgere 
(555,  2,  R.  3),  Nep.,  XVI.  5,  3  ;  as  soon  as  he  (had)  caught  sight  of  the 
enemy,  Pelopidas  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  (him). 

Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

Ariovistum,  ut  semel  Gallorum  copias  vicerit  (6.  R.  vicit),  superbS  im- 
perare,  Caes.,  B.O.,  i.  31,  12  ;  *'  that  Ariovistus,  as  soon  as  he  had  once 
beaten  the  forces  of  the  Gauls j  exercised  his  rule  arrogantly, ^^ 

562.  The  Imperfect  is  used  to  express  an  action  continued 
into  the  time  of  the  principal  clause  (overlapping). 

The  translation  often  indicates  the  spectator  (233,  x.  1). 

Tfi  postquam  qui  tibi  erant  amici  ii5n  poterant  vincere,  ut  amid  tibl 
assent  qui  vincgbant  effgcisti,  C,  Qimict.y  22,  70  ;  after  (you  saw)  that 
those  ivJio  were  friendly  to  you  could  not  be  victorious  you  managed 
that  those  should  he  friendly  to  you  who  were  going  to  be  victorious. 
Ubi  n6m5  obvius  Ibat,  ad  castra  bostium  tendunt,  L.,  ix.  45,  14  ;  when 
(they  saw  that)  no  one  ivas  coming  to  meet  them,  they  proceeded  to  the 
camp  of  the  enemy. 

Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

Scrlpsisti  (eum)  posteaquam  n5n  aud6ret  (0.  R.  n9n  aud6bat)  reprebendere, 
laudare  coepisse,  C,  Att.,  i.  13,  4  ;  you  wrote  that,  after  lie  could  not  get 
up  the  courage  to  blame,  he  began  to  praise. 

563.  I.  The  Pluperfect  is  used  to  express  an  action  com- 
pleted before  the  time  of  the  principal  clause  ;  often  of  the 
Resulting  Condition. 

Alblnus  postquam  decrSverat  nOn  Sgredi  prQvincia,  milites  statlvis  castrls 
habebatj  S.,  lug.,  44,  4  ;  after  Albinus  had  fully  determined  not  to  depart 
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from  the  province,  he  kept  his  soldiers  in  cantonments.  Foste&quam 
multittldinem  collSgerat  emblematum,  Instituit  officlnam,  C. ,  Verr. ,  iv.  24, 
54  ;  after  he  had  got  together  a  great  number  of  figures^  he  set  up  shop. 

2,  The  Pluperfect  is  used  with  postquam  when  a  definite 
interval  is  mentioned.  Earely  also  the  Historical  Perfect 
(Aorist). 

Post  and  quam  are  often  separated.  With  an  Ablative  of  Measure, 
post  may  be  omitted  (403,  n.  4,  d). 

(Aristldes)  decSssit  ferS  post  annum  quartum  quam  ThemistoclSs  AtliSnls 
erat  expulsus,  Nep.,  hi.  3,  3  ;  Aristides  died  about  four  years  after 
Themistocles  had  been  (was)  banished  from  Athens,  Post  diem  tertium 
gesta  res  est  quam  dixerat,  C,  Mil.^  16,  44;  the  matter  was  accomplished 
three  days  after  he  had  said  it  tvould  be.  [Hamilcar]  nQn5  annO  postquam 
in  Hispaniam  v6nerat  occlsus  est,  Nep.,  xxii.  4,  2  ;  Hamilcar  was  killed 
nine  years  after  he  came  to  Spain.  (Aristidgs)  sext5  fer6  annO  quam  erat 
expulsus  in  patriam  restitfitus  est,  Nep.,  hi.  i,  5  ;  Aristides  was  restored 
to  his  country  about  six  years  after  he  was  exiled.  TrIduS  ferC  postquam 
Hannibal  &  rIpS  Bhodanl  mOvit,  ad  castra  hostium  vSnerat,  L.,  xxi.  32, 1 ; 
(within)  about  three  days  after  Hannibal  moved  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  he  had  come  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

Scrlptum  S  PosIdOniO  est  trIgintS  annis  vixisse  Panaetium  posteSquam 
librSs  [d6  officils]  gdidisset,  C,  Off.,  ni.  2,  8;  it  is  recorded  by  Posidoniub 
that  Panaetius  lived  thirty  years  after  he  put  forth  his  books  on  Duties. 

The  attraction  is  sometimes  neglected. 

N0TE8.— 1.  The  most  common  of  these  conjunctions  is  postquam^  but  the  others 
also  occur  at  all  periods.  Simul  (atque)  is  rare  in  early  Latin.  In  the  following  notes 
the  usage  in  Iterative  action  is  excluded. 

2.  The  Impf.  with  postquam  is  cited  but  once  from  early  Latin  (Pl.,  Most.,  640),  it 
becomes  more  common  in  Cicero,  but  is  distinctive  of  Livy,  who  show  a  nearly  one 
hundred  examples.  The  Impf.  with  ubi  is  cited  once  in  early  Latin  (Ter.,  Bu7i.,  405), 
where,  however,  it  is  Iterative,  not  at  all  from  Cicero,  once  from  Caesar,  after  which 
it  is  found  more  frequently,  but  never  becomes  common.  The  Impf.  with  ut  is  found 
first  in  Cicero,  never  in  Caesar,  Sallust,  Vergil,  but  not  uncommonly  in  Livy  ; 
only  once  in  Tacitus  {H.,  hi.  31),  where  it  is  Iterative.  The  Impf.  with  simul  (atque) 
is  not  cited  from  Cicero  and  Caesar,  but  appears  once  in  Sallust,  where  it  is 
Iterative  ;  it  is  very  rare. 

3.  The  Plupf.  with  postquam  is  not  cited  from  Plautus  or  Horace,  and  but  once 
from  Terence  (And.  177) ;  Cicero  uses  it  but  rarely,  Caesar  but  once  (B.  C.,111.58, 
5) ;  Livy  uses  it  often,  and  Tacitus  is  fond  of  it.  The  Plupf.  with  ubi  is  found  once 
in  Plautus,  twice  eacu  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  and  then  more  frequently.  The  Plupf. 
with  ut  (primum)  is  found  first  in  Cicero,  perhaps  but  once  in  Caesar  (B.  C,  m.  63, 6), 
more  often  later.  The  Plupf.  with  simul  (atque)  is  cited  once  from  Cicero,  not  at  all 
from  Caesar,  and  rarely  later. 

4.  Some  dozen  cases  are  cited,  principally  from  Cicbro,  of  the  Subjv.  with  post* 
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quam  not  in  0.0.  Most  of  these  are  disputed.  If  the  Subjv.  is  to  remain  in  these 
passages  it  is  to  be  explained  as  due  either  to  Partial  Obliquity  or  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
cum  Subjv.  into  other  temporal  constructions.    The  Subjv.  appears  in  late  Latin. 

5.  The  Subjv.  with  ubi  occurs  occasionally  in  early  Latin,  but  only  once  in  Cicero, 
not  unfrequently  in  Livy  and  Tacitus.  This  is  usually  explained  as  either  the  Iterative 
or  Potential  Subjunctive.  The  Subjv.  with  ut  is  post-classical,  and  the  Subjv.  with 
simul  does  not  occur. 

564.  Postquam  and  the  like,  with  the  Present  and  Perfect 
Indicative,  assume  a  causative  signification  (compare  quo- 
nianiy  now  that  =  since). 

[Cfiria]  minor  mihl  vidCtur  postefiquam  est  maior,  C,  Fin.,  v.  i,  2  ;  the 
senate-house  seems  to  me  smaller  now  that  it  is  (really)  greater,  TremO 
horreOque  postquam  aspexl  hanc,  Ter.,  Uun,,  S4  ;  /  quiver  and  shiver 
since  I  have  seen  her, 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  temporal  conjunctions,  especially  postquam  in  the  Present 
Sphere,  is  much  more  common  in  early  Latin  than  later.  XJbi  and  ut  occur  at  all  peri- 
ods, but  rarely  ;  ubi  has  almost  the  same  force  as  el ;  ut  means  ex  qu3,  since.  Simul 
is  rare,  and  found  first  in  Lucretius. 

2.  Cum,  also,  has  sometimes  the  causal  signification. 

OrStulor  tibi  cum  tantum  valSs,  C,  Fam.y  ix.  14, 3 ;  I  wish  you  joy  now  (hat 
you  have  so  much  influence. 

565.  Ubi  and  simul  are  occasionally  found  with  the  Future 
and  Future  Perfect ;  not  so  postquam  and  ut. 

Xlbl  m6  aspiciet  ad  carnuficem  rapiet  continu5,  Pl.,  B.,  689  ;  as  soon 
OS  he  shall  catch  (catches)  sight  of  me  he  will  hurry  me  at  once  to  the 
hangman.  Id  tibi  quidem  bercle  flet,  DSmaenetum  simulac  cdnspezerO, 
Pl.,  Asin,^  477;  that  indeed  shall  certainly  he  your  fate,  as  soon  as  1 
shall  have  espied  Demaenetus. 

Note.— When  thus  used  ubi  and  simul  approach  almost  the  meaning  of  cum  (580). 
So  also  quandO ;  see  580,  n.  3.  These  uses  should  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Itera- 
tive Action. 

Iterative  Action. 

566.  Rule  I. — When  two  actions  are  repeated  contempo- 
raneously, both  are  put  in  tenses  of  continuance. 

HumilSs  labdrant  ubi  potentSs  dissident,  Phaed.,  i.  30,  1  ;  the  lowly 
suffer  when  the  powerful  disagree.  Populus  mS  sibilat ;  at  mihi  plaudO 
ipse  domi  simul  Sc  nummOs  contemplor  in  arcS,  H.,  /S.,  i.  i,  66  ;  the  people 
hiss  me  ;  hut  I  clap  myself  at  home  as  soon  as  I  gloat  6*er  my  cash  in 
the  strong  box.  XTbi  frUmentO  opus  erat,  cohortes  praesidium  agpitabant, 
S.,  lug.,  55,  4  ;  when  there  was  need  of  corn,  the  cohorts  would  serve  ad 
cm  escort. 
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The  Subjunctive  with  the  Ideal  Second  Person. 

Bonus  sCgnior  fit  ubi  neglegSs,  S.,  lug.,  31,  28  ;  a  good  man  becomes 
more  spiritless  when  you  neglect  him, 

567.  Rule  II. — When  one  action  is  repeated  before  an- 
other, the  antecedent  action  is  put  in  the  Perfect,  Pluper- 
fect, or  Future  Perfect ;  the  subsequent  action  in  the  Pres- 
ent, Imperfect,  or  Future,  according  to  the  relation. 

B^  As  this  use  runs  through  all  sentences  involving  antecedent 
action,  all  the  classes  are  represented  in  the  following  examples. 

Observe  the  greater  exactness  of  the  Latin  expression.  Compare 
244,  R.  2. 

QuotiSns  cecidit,      surgit,      As  often  as  he  falls,  he  rises. 

QuotiSns  ceciderat,  surgCbat,  As  often  as  he  fell,  he  rose. 

QuotiSns  ceciderit,  surget,      As  often  as  he  falls,  he  will  rise. 

Simul  Inflavit  tiblcen  S  perltQ  carmen  agnSscitur,  C,  Ac,  11.  27,  86;  as 
soon  as  the  fluter  blows,  the  song  is  recognised  by  the  connoisseur.  [Alci- 
biades]  simul  Sc  sSremlserat,  lOxuriOsus  reperisbatur,  Nep.,  vii.  i,  4;  as 
soon  as  Alcibiades  relaxed,  he  was  found  a  debauchee.  Docili5ra  sunt  in- 
genia  priusquam  obduruSrunt,  Quint.,  i.  12,  9  ;  minds  are  more  teachable 
before  they  (have)  become  hardened,  [Ager]  cum  multSs  annSs  quifivit, 
fiberiCres  eflferre  frdgSs  solet,  C,  Br,,  4,  16  ;  when  a  field  has  rested 
(rests)  many  years,  it  usually  produces  a  more  abundant  crop.  Cum 
pftlam  6ius  anull  ad  palmam  converterat  (G^gSs)  anulld  vidSbStur,  C,  Off,, 
in.  9,  38;  when{Q\Qr)  Gyges  turned  the  bezel  of  the  ring  toward  the  palm 
{of  his  hand),  he  was  to  be  seen  by  no  one.  SI  p6s  condoluit,  si  d6ns,  ferre 
n5n  possumus,  C,  Tusc,  11,  22,  52;  if  a  foot,  if  a  tooth  ache(s),  we  cannot 
endure  it,  StomachabStur  senex,  si  quid  asperius  dixeram,  C,  N.D,,  1,  33, 
93 ;  the  old  ma/n  used  to  be  fretted,  if  I  said  anything  {that  was)  rather 
harsh,  Qu5s  labOrantSs  cOnspexerat,  bis  subsidia  submittSbat,  C aes.  ,B,G,, 
>v.  26,  4;  to  those  whom  he  saw  {had  espied)  hard  pressed  he  would  send 
reinforcements.  Haerebant  in  memoria  quaecumque  audierat  et  viderat 
(ThemistoclSs),  C,  Ac,  11.  i,  2  ;  tvhatever  Themistocles  had  heard  and 
seen  {=  heard  and  saw)  remained  fixed  in  his  memory.  Qui  timSre  d6si- 
erint,  Sdisse  incipient,  Tac,  Agr,,  32;  those  who  cease  to  fear  mil  begin 
to  hate. 

The  Subjunctive  with  the  Ideal  Second  Person. 

XTbi  cOnsulueris,  mfitttrS  fact5  opus  est,  S.,  C,  i,  6  ;  when  you  have 
deliberated,  you  want  speedy  action. 

The  Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

[Cat9]  mir&rl  sQ  ftisbat  quod  nOn  rideret  baruspex  haruspicem  cum  vidis* 
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set,  C,  Div.^  II.  24,  51  ;  Cato  said  that  lie  wondered  that  a/n  ha/ruspex 
did  not  laugh  when  he  saw  (another)  haruspex.     (NSn  ridet  cum  vidit.) 

The  Subjunctive  by  Attraction. 

[ArSneolae]  r5te  texunt  ut  si  quid  inhaeserit  c5nficiant,  C,  N.D,^  11.  48, 
123  ;  spiders  weave  webs  to  despatch  anything  that  gets  caught  (si  quid 
inhaesit,  c5nficiunt).  QuarS  ASbat,  ut  omnium  ocul5S)  quotiSscunque  in 
publicum  prodlsset,  ad  s@  converteret,  Nep.,  vii.  3,  5  ;  whereby  it  hap- 
pened that  he  att7'acted  the  eyes  of  all  every  time  he  went  out  in  public 
(quotiSscunque  prSdierat,  con  vert  6bat). 

Note.— The  Subjunctive  in  Iterative  Tenses  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
that  a  repeated  action  which  is  retrospective  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  narrator,  and 
so  naturally  takes  the  Indicative,  becomes  prospective  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
agent,  and  so  takes  the  Subjunctive.  But,  however  the  construction  is  justified,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Subjunctive  in  Iterative  Sentences  is  a  growth  in  Latin.  With  the 
principal  tenses  it  is  confined  mostly  to  the  Ideal  Second  Person.  Indefinite  quis  is  very 
near  to  this.  So  Cicero,  Bab.  Post.,  13, 36 :  ubi  semel  quis  pgieraverit-oportet. 
With  Impf .  and  Plupf .  the  first  examples  (excluding  cum)  are  in  Catullus  (lxxxiv.  i), 
and  Caesar  (e.g.  B.  C,  11. 15, 3).  Then  it  spreads,  probably  under  Greek  infiuence, 
and  is  very  common  in  the  historians,  especially  Livy  and  Tacitus.  Ubi  and  ut  are 
the  particles  employed  ;  also  very  often  si  and  relatives,  in  general  quicumque,  quo- 
ti6n8,  etc.  With  cum,  Iterative  Subjunctives  are  found  to  a  limited  extent  also  in  Cicero 
and  Caesar  ;  but  all  cases  of  principal  tenses  in  third  person  have  been  emended,  and 
those  with  historical  tenses  are  not  common,  and  sometimes  doubtful. 

Cum  ferrum  sS  Inflexisset,  neque  Svellere  neque  pugnare  poterant  (=  vidS- 
bant  sS  nQn  posse),  Caes.,  B.  G.,  i.  25,  3  ;  when  the  iron  had  bent,  they  found  that 
they  could  neither  pluck  it  cut  nor  fight.  Incurrere  ea  g6ns  in  Macedoniam  solita 
erat  (as  if  cOnstituerat)  ubi  rSgem  occupatum  externo  bell5  sSnsisset,  L.,  xxyi. 
25, 7 ;  that  tribe  was  wmit  to  make  a  raid  on  Macedonia  whenever  they  perceived  the 
king  engrossed  in  foreign  war.  Qui  tinum  6ius  Srdinis  offendisset  omnSs  ad- 
versOs  habfibat  (as  if  cert5  sciSbat  sS  babittirum),  L.,  xxxm.  46, 1 ;  whoso  had 
of  ended  one  of  that  order  was  sure  to  have  all  against  him.  Modum  adhibendO  ubi 
rfis  pOsceret,  priorCs  erant,  L.,iii.  19,3;  by  the  use  of  moderation,  when  the  case 
demanded  it,  they  were  his  superi&rs. 

II.    CONTEMPORANEOUS    ACTION. 

568.  Conjunctions  used  of  Contemporaneous  Action  are  : 

Dum,  d5nec,  luhile,  so  long  as,  until ;  quoad,  up  to  (the 
time)  that ;  quamdiu,  as  long  as  ;  cum,  when. 

An  action  may  be  contemporaneous  in  Extent — so  long  as, 
tvhile. 

An  action  may  be  contemporaneous  in  Limit — until. 

Remark. — Dum,  (while)  yet,  denotes  duration,  which  may  be  coex- 
tensive, so  long  as,  or  not.  It  is  often  causaL  D5nec  (old  form  dOni- 
cum,  used  only  in  the  sense  until),  is  parallel  with  dum  in  the  sense  so 
long  as,  until.    Cicero  uses  it  only  as  u/ntil. 
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1.    Contemporaneous  in  Extent. 

(So  long  as,  while.) 

569.   Complete  Coextension. — Dum,  donee,  quoad,  qnamditl, 

so  long  as,  while,  take  the  Indicative  of  all  the  tenses. 

vita  dum  superest,  bene  est,  Maecenas  (Sen.,  KM,,  loi,  11) ;  while 
{so  long  as)  life  remains,  'tis  ivell.  Sibi  v6r5  banc  laudem  relinquont, 
"  Vixit,  dum  vixit,  bene,"  Ter.,  Hec,  461  ;  they  leave  indeed  this  praise 
for  themselves,  '*  He  lived  well  while  he  lived ''  {all  the  time).  Tiberius 
Gracchus  tam  ditl  laudabitur  dum  memoria  rSrum  RQmanSrum  manSbit,  C. , 
Off,,  II.  12,  43  ;  Tiherius  Oracchus  shall  he  praised  so  long  as  the 
memory  of  Roman  history  remains  {shall  remain).  Fuit  baec  gSns  fortis 
dum  Lyctirgi  I6g6s  viggbant,  C,  Tusc,  i.  42,  101  ;  this  nation  was  brave 
so  long  as  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  in  force.  BOnec  gratus  eram  tibi, 
Persarum  vigul  r6ge  beatior,  H.,  0.,  iii.  9,  1  ;  while  I  was  pleasing  in 
your  sight,  I  throve  more  blessed  than  Persia's  king.  Quoad  potuit,  re- 
Btitit,  Caes.,  E.g.,  IV.  12,  5  ;  as  long  as  he  could,  he  withstood. 

Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

(ESgulus  dixit)  quam  ditl  iure  iurando  bostium  tenSrStur  n5n  esse  s6 
8enat5rem,  C,  Off.,  iii.  27,  100  ;  [Regulus  said]  that  as  long  as  he  was 
bound  by  his  oath  to  the  enemy  he  was  not  a  senator,  (Quamditl  teneor 
nGn  sum  senator.) 

Subjunctive  by  Attraction. 

Faciam  ut  mel  memineris  dum  vltam  vIvSs,  Pl.  ,  Pers. ,  494  (333,  2). 

Notes.— 1.  Dum,— In  the  Past  Sphere  we  have  the  Pf.  (Aor.),  Hist.  Pr.,  and  Imper- 
fect. Of  these  the  Hist.  Pr.  is  found  first  in  Sallust  ((7.,  36, 1),  and  the  Impf.,  while 
occurring  at  all  periods,  is  rare.  The  Pf .  is  not  in  Caesab.  Dum  in  the  Present 
Sphere  is  rare  ;  the  Pure  Pr.  has  been  observed  in  Pl.,  B.,  737  :  mane  dum  scrlbiti 
which  looks  much  like  parataxis,  and  occasionally  in  Cicero  and  later  ;  the  Pure  Pf . 
is  cited  only  from  Terence  (And.^  556,  597),  and  is  only  apparent.  Several  examples 
of  the  Future  Sphere  are  cited,  Pl.,  B.,  225,  n5n  metu5  mibi  dum  llOc  valdbit 
pectus ;  Ter.,  Heaut.,  107  ;  C,  Rose. Am.,  32,  991  ;  V.,  A.,  i.  607,  etc. 

DOnec  is  not  found  in  the  sense  "  so  long  as,"  until  Lucr.,  v.  178  ;  then  H.,  0.^  i.  9, 
16 ;  III,  9, 1.  Also  Ov.,  T^r.,  I.  9,  5.  Livy  uses  it  occasionally,  but  Tacitus  affects  it, 
and  employs  Hist.  Pf.,  Impf.,  and  Fut.  tenses. 

Quoad  (correlative  with  ade5)  belongs  especially  to  the  classical  poets,  but  is  also 
found  in  prose.  Compare  C,  PA.,  in.  11, 28,  €^c.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  Past 
Sphere  ;  in  the  Present  the  adverbial  force,  "  so  far  as,"  seems  to  preponderate  ;  Pl., 
Asin.^  296  :  quoad  Vlr6s  valent.    The  Future  tenses  are  more  common. 

Quamditl  (correlative  with  tamdifl.)  is  found  with  this  usage  first  in  Cicero. 

2.  When  the  actions  are  coextensive,  the  tenses  are  generally  the  same  in  both  mem- 
bers,  but  not  always. 

670.  Partial  Coextension. — Dunii  while,  while  yet,  dur- 
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ing,  commonly  takes  the  Present  Indicative  after  all  Tenses: 
so  especially  in  narrative. 

Cape  hunc  equum,  dum  tibi  vlrium  aliquid  superest,  L.,  xxii.  49,  7  ; 
take  this  horse,  while  you  have  yet  some  strength  left.  Dum  liaec  Bdmae 
aguntur,  cOnsulSs  ambd  in  Liguribus  gerSbant  beUuni)  L.,  xxxix.  i,  1; 
while  these  things  were  going  on  at  Rome,  both  consuls  were  carrying  on 
war  in  Liguria.  Praetermissa  6ius  rei  occasid  est,  dum  in  casteUls  reci- 
piendls  tempus  teritur,  L.,  xxxiii.  18,  20  ;  the  opportunity  was  allowed 
to  slip  by,  while  time  was  wasted  in  recovering  miserable  forts. 


Dum  in  this  sense  often  resists  the  change  into  Subjv.  in  0.  0.,  especially  in 
pOBt-classical  Latin.    (655,  r.  3.) 

Notes.— 1.  QuamdiG.  and  quoad  are,  by  their  composition,  incapable  of  being 
used  in  this  sense,  and  as  dOnec  was  avoided,  dum  is  the  only  temporal  conjunction 
of  limit  that  is  loose  enough  in  its  fonnation  to  serve  for  partial  coextension.  The 
Pr.  after  it,  formally  an  Hist.  Pr.,  always  connotes  continuance,  and  the  construction 
becomes  practically  a  periphrasis  for  a  missing  Pr.  participle. 

2.  The  Pure  Pr.  of  the  Present  Sphere  is  found  occasionally,  principally  in  early 
Latin.  In  this  sense  the  relation  is  often  causal,  and  the  construction  is  parallel  with 
the  Pr.  participle,  the  lack  of  which  in  the  passive  it  supplies. 

Ardua  dum  metuunt  (=  metuentfis)  amittunt  v6ra  vial,  Lucr.,  i.  660  (372,  n.  a). 
The  causal  relation  is  also  often  present  with  the  other  tenses. 

3.  Other  tenses  are  extremely  rare,  as  the  Future  ;  Pl..,  Men.^  214,  dum  coquStur, 
interim  pStSbimus ;  the  Impf.,  NEP.,xxm.2,4,  quae  divlna  r6s  dum  cOnficifi- 
bStur,  quaeslvit  a  mS. 

4.  LivT,  XXXII.  24, 5,  shows  one  case  of  the  Plupf .  as  a  shorthand  to  express  the 
maintenance  of  the  result,  dum  Sverterat  =  dum  aversQs  tSnCbat. 


2.    Contemporaneous  In  Limit. 

{Until.) 

671.  Dum,  donee,  quoad,  up  to  (the  time)  thaty  until,  have 
the  Present^  Historical  Present,  Historical  Perfect,  and 
Future  Perfect  Indicative. 

Tityre,  dum  redeO,  brevis  est  via,  pasce  capeUfis,  V.,  ECy  9, 23;  Tity- 
nis,  while  I  am  returning  {=  till  I  return) — the  way  is  short— feed  my 
kids.  Epamlndndas  ferrum  in  corpore  tlsque  eo  retinuit,  quoad  renuntiatum 
est  vicisse  BoeOtiSs,  Cf.  Nep.  ,  xv.  9,  3 ;  Epaminondas  retained  the  iron 
in  his  body,  until  word  was  brought  back  that  the  Boeotians  had  con^ 
quered.  I)5nec  rediit  Marcellus,  silentium  fuit,  L.,  xxiii.  31,  9  ;  until 
Marcellus  returned,  there  was  silence.  Hand  dSsinam  d5nec  perfScerO  li5c, 
Ter.,  PA.,  420;  I  will  not  cease  until  I  have  (shall  have)  accomplished 
it,     ExspectfibO  dum  venit,  Ter.,  Eun.,  206  ;  I  vdll  wait  until  he  comes. 

Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obllqua. 

ScIpiSnX  snsnOque  dOnec  revooStI  ab  senSta  forent  prOrogStum  imperium 
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est,  L.,  XXVII.  7,  17;  Scipio  and  Silanus  had  their  command  extended 
until  '*  they  should  have  been  recalled  by  the  senate.''^ 

Notes.— 1.  With  the  Past  Sphere  the  idea  of  limit  precludes  the  employment  of  a 
tense  of  continuance,  which  would  naturally  involve  the  notion  of  Overlapping  Action. 
The  Impf .  is,  therefore,  not  found  until  the  time  of  Tacitus  (once  with  dOnec,  //-t 
1. 9).  With  the  Present  Sphere  the  tense  must  be  iterative  or  historical.  Otherwise  the 
Pr.  is  used  by  anticipation  for  the  Future. 

2.  The  Put.  Indie,  is  found  occasionally  in  early  Latin,  usually,  however,  the  Present. 
In  the  classical  times,  and  afterwards,  the  Subjv.  takes  its  place.  Thus  Cicero  uses  the 
Subjv.  regularly,  after  verba  exspectandl)  except  in  possibly  four  passages  of  the 
earlier  Orations  and  Letters. 

3.  DOnec  is  not  uncommon  in  early  Latin,  but  is  very  rare  in  Cicero,  and  never 
occurs  in  Caesar.  On  the  other  hand,  Tacitus  shows  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
cases  of  it. 

4.  DOnicum  belongs  to  early  Latin,  but  is  not  found  in  Terence  ;  one  case  with  the 
Subjv.  is  found  in  Nepos.  DSnique  is  found  in  Lucretius  four  times  with  the  Indie, 
always  before  vowels  ;  in  Vitruvius  once  with  Indie,  three  times  with  Subjv.;  other- 
wise it  is  not  cited. 

5.  Quoad,  untU^  occurs  once  in  Plautus,  and  with  the  Subjunctive.  Otherwise  it  is 
found  with  both  moods  occasionally  throughout  the  language. 

6.  Livy  introduces  dOnec  inversum  like  cum  inversum  (581).  See  xxi.  46, 6 ; 
XXXV.  50, 4,  etc. 

572.  Dum,  ddnec,  and  quoad,  icntil,  take  the  Subjunctive 
when  Suspense  and  Design  are  involved. 

VerglniuB  dum  collSgam  cSnsuleret  moratus  (est),  L.,  iv.  21, 10;  Vergi- 
nius  delayed  until  he  could  (long  enough  to)  consult  his  colleague.  At 
tantl  tibi  sit  n5n  indulgSre  theatrls,  dum  bene  d6  vacuQ  pectore  cedat  amor, 
Ov.,  Rem.  Am,,  751 ;  but  let  it  be  worth  the  cost  to  you  (=  deem  it  worth 
the  cost)  not  to  indulge  in  play-going,  until  love  be  fairly  gone  from 
(your)  untenanted  bosom. 

Often  with  verba  exspectandl,  especially  exspecto^  /  wait. 

BfLsticuB  exspectat  dum  defluat  amnis,  H.,  Up,,  1.  2, 42;  the  clovm  waits 
for  the  river  to  run  off  (dry). 

Remarks. — i.  The  Subjv.  is  sometimes  used  in  narrative  with  dum, 
while,  and  dOnec,  while,  until,  to  express  sub^  'nation.  The  prin- 
ciple is  that  of  Partial  Obliquity.  There  is  often  ^  Causal  or  Iterative 
sense  (like  cum,  584,  r.). 

Dum  intentus  in  eum  86  rSx  tOtus  averteret,  alter  elstam  secQrim  in 
caput  deiecit,  L.,  i.  40,  7;  while  the  king,  intent  upon  him,  was  turtir 
ing  quite  away,  the  other  raised  his  axe  and  planted  it  in  his  skull. 
(Averteret  from  the  point  of  view  of  alter  =  dum  videt  Svertentem.) 

2.  Verba  exspectandl  have  also  other  constructions,  as  ut,  si,  quXn,  but 
not  the  Infinitive. 

573.  Dum,  modS,  and  dummodo,  if  only,  provided  onlt/, 
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onlyy  are  used  with  the  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive 
in  Conditional  Wishes. 

The  negative  is  n5  (dum  n6  =  n6  interim). 

Oderint  dum  metuant,  Accius  (C,  Off.,  i.  28,  97);  let  them  hate  so  long 
as  they  fear  (provided  that,  if  they  will  only  fear).  Qu5  lubeat  nabant, 
dum  dOs  n6  flat  comes,  Pl.,  AuL,  491  ;  let  them  marry  where  (=  ivhom) 
they  please,  if  but  the  doivry  do  not  go  with  them.  DummodS  mOrfita 
rCctS  veniat,  d5tata  est  satis,  Pl.,  AuL,  239;  provided  only  she  come  with 
a  good  character,  she  is  endowed  (—  her  dowry  is)  enough.  In  e5  multa 
admlranda  sunt:  Sligere  modo  curae  sit.  Quint.,  x.  i,  131;  many  things 
in  him  are  to  be  admired  ;  only  you  must  be  careful  to  choose,  Cdpia 
plficandl  sit  modo  parva  tul,  Ov.,  Her.,  20,  74  (428,  R.  i). 

Notes.— 1.  It  has  been  noticed  that  Tacitus  uses  dummodS  only  in  the  OermanUt 
and  Dialogtis,  otherwise  dum. 

2.  Dummod5  n6  and  modQ  n8  are  found  first  in  Cicbbo.  In  po8^ Augustan  Latin 
n9n  is  sometimes  used  for  n6 ;  Juv.,  vii.  222,  dummodo  nOn  pereat. 

m.    SUBSEQUENT  ACTION. 
Antequam  and  Priusquam  with  the  Indicative* 

674.  Antequam  and  priusquam,  before,  take  the  Present, 
Perfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative,  when  the  limit  is 
stated  as  a  fact.  The  Present  is  used  in  anticipation  of  the 
Future. 

Remarks. — i.  The  elements  ante,  anteS,  prius,  and  quam  are  oftei 
separated. 

2.  As  prius  (ante)  -quam  is  negative  in  its  signification  (=  necdum), 
the  Indie,  is  sometimes  found  where  we  should  expect  the  Subjunctive. 

Note.— Antequam  is  much  rarer  than  priusquam,  especially  in  early  Latin,  where 
it  is  cited  only  from  Cato,  Caelius,  Terence  (Hec.,  146,  with  Subjv.  in  O.  O.),  and 
Varro.    Cicero  prefers  it  before  a  Pr.  Indie,  priusquam  elsewhere. 

675.  The  Present  Indicative  is  used  after  positive  sen 
tences. 

Antequam  ad  sententiam  reded,  d6  m8  pauca  dicam,  C,  Cat.,  iv.  10,  20, 
before  I  return  to  the  subject,  I  will  say  a  few  things  of  myself.  Omnia 
experlrl  certum  est  prius  quam  pereS,  Ter.,  And.,  311 ;  / am  determined  to 
try  everything  before  I  perish.  (Prius  quam  peream  =  sooner  tha/n  perish, 
to  keep  from  perishing,) 

Notes.— 1.  The  Pure  Pf.  Indie,  is  used  of  Iterative  Action,  and  is  rare.    (567.) 
DociliOra  sunt  ingenia  priusquam  obdtlru6runt.  Quint.,  i.  12, 9(567). 
Instead  of  this,  the  Pr.  Subjv.  is  more  common  in  general  Btatementa.    (567,  if  J 
2,  TAOiTtrs  shows  no  example  of  the  Pr.  Indicative. 
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576.  The  Perfect  (Aorist)  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative 
are  used  both  after  positive  and  after  negative  clauses,  chiefly 
the  latter. 

HSracliO,  aliquantO  ante  quam  est  mortuus,  omnia  tradiderat,  C,  Verr,, 
II.  18,  46;  some  time  before  he  died  he  had  handed  over  everything  to 
Heraclius.  LegatI  nOn  ante  profecti  quam  impositOs  in  nSvSs  mllitSs  vld6^ 
runt)  L.,  XXXIV.  12,  8  ;  the  envoys  did  not  set  out  until  they  saw  the 
soldiers  on  hoard.  Neque  dSfatlgabor  ante  quam  iUSrum  viSs  ratiOnCsque 
et  pro  omnibus  et  contra  omnia  disputandl  percSperO,  C,  Or.y  in.  36,  145  ; 
I  mil  not  let  myself  grow  weary  before  (until)  /  learn  (shall  have  learned) 
their  methods  of  disputing  for  and  against  everything. 

Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

ThemistoclSs  [collegis  suls]  praedlxit,  ut  n3  prius  LacedaiemoniOrum 
legStds  dimitterent  quam  ipse  asset  remissus,  Nep.,  ii.  7,  8  (546,  2).  (NQn 
prius  dimittetis  quam  ego  erQ  remissus.) 

Remark. — After  negative  clauses  containing  a  historical  tense  the  Pf. 
is  the  rule  and  the  connection  is  always  close  :  nOn  priusquam  —  dum. 
Violations  of  this  rule  are  very  rare  ;  see  577,  2. 

Notes. — 1.  The  Put.  is  found  occasionally  in  Plautus,  but  has  disappeared  by  the 
time  of  Terence.  The  Fut.  Pf.  is  never  common,  but  is  found  atall  periods.  Tacitus 
avoids  it,  and  so  do  other  authors. 

2.  The  Impf .  is  confined  to  Livy,  who  shows  four  examples,  and  to  one  case  in  late 
Lathi.  ThePlupf.  is  found  once  in  Cicero  {Dom.,  30,  78),  where  it  may  be  Iterative, 
and  once  in  early  Latin. 

Antequam  and  Priusquam  with  the  Subjunctive. 

677.  Antequam  and  priusquam  are  used  with  the  Subjunc- 
tive when  an  ideal  limit  is  given  ;  when  the  action  is  expected, 
contingent,  designed,  or  subordinate. 

I.  An  ideal  limit  involves  necessary  antecedence,  but  not  necessary 
consequence.  After  positive  sentences,  the  Subjunctive  is  the  rule, 
especially  in  generic  sentences  and  in  narrative.  (Compare  cum,  585.) 
After  Historical  Tenses  the  Subjunctive  is  almost  invariable  when  the 
action  does  not,  or  is  not  to,  take  place.  The  translation  is  often  ft«- 
forey  and  the  verbal  in  4ng  (Greek  t^p^v  with  the  Infinitive). 

Ante  videmus  fulg5rem  quam  sonum  audiamus,  Sen.,  N.Q.,  11.  12,  6; 
we  see  the  flash  of  lightning  before  hearing  the  sound  (we  may  never 
hear  it).  But  compare  Lucr.,  vi.  170.  In  omnibus  negotils  prius  quam 
aggrediare  adhibenda  est  praeparatiS  dlligSns,  C,  Off.,  i.  21,  73;  in  all 
affairs,  before  addressing  yourself  (to  them),  you  must  make  use  of  carS' 
ful  preparation  (Ideal  Second  Person).     [CoUem]  oeleriter  priusquam  ab 
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adversarils  sentiStur  commGnit,  Caes.,  B,C,,  i.  54,4;  "he  speedily  fortified 
the  hill  before  he  was  (too  soon  to  be)  perceived  by  the  enemy  (prius 
qaam  =:  prius  quam  ut).  Hannibal  omnia  priusquam  excSderet  pUgnS 
(erat)  expertus,  L.,  xxx.  35,  4  ;  Hannibal  had  tried  everything  before 
withdrawing  from  the  fight  {=  to  avoid  withdrawing  from  the  fight), 
Saepe  mSgna  indoles  virttltis  priusquam  rel  pUblicae  prOdesse  potuisset 
exstincta  est,  C,  PA.,  v.  17,  47;  often  hath  great  native  worth  been  ex- 
tinguished before  it  could  be  of  service  to  the  State.  Dncentls  annis  ante 
quam  urbem  ROmam  caperent  in  Italiam  Galll  transcendSrunt,  L; ,  v.  33, 5 ; 
{it  was)  two  hundred  years  before  their  taking  Rome  (that)  the  Oauls 
crossed  into  Italy  (here  the  Subjv.  gives  the  natural  point  of  reference). 

2.  After  an  historical  tense  in  the  negative,  the  Subjunctive  is  excep- 
tional.    (576,  R.) 

Inde  n5n  prius  Sgressus  est  quam  (=  ibi  manebat  dum)  r6x  eum  in  fidem 
reciperet,  Nep.,  ii.  8,  4;  he  did  not  come  out  until  the  king  should  take 
him  under  his  protection  (he  stayed  to  make  the  king  take  him  under 
his  protection).     See  Caes.,  B,0,,  vi.  37,  2;  L.,  xlv.  ii,  3. 

Notes. — 1.  The  Pr.  Subjv.  is  common,  but  is  usually  generic;  the  few  cases  of  Final 
Subjv.  are  confined  to  early  Latin.  Very  rarely  the  Hist.  Pr.  is  found  after  a  Hist. 
Present.    See  Caes.,  B.  C,  i.  22. 

2.  The  Pf .  occurs  occasionally  ;  it  is  usually  in  a  final  sense. 

N5n  prius  dimittunt  quam  ab  his  sit  concSssum,  Caes.,  B.  G,^  hi.  18. 

3.  In  LivY  we  find  the  Impf .  Subjv.  used  not  unfrequently,  where  the  idea  of  sus- 
pense or  design  is  very  slight,  much  after  the  manner  of  cum  n5ndum  (as  C,  PA.,  v. 
1,4). 

4.  The  Plupf .  Subjv.  is  cited  five  times  from  Cicero  and  four  times  from  Livt.  In 
these  passages  the  completion  rather  than  the  continuance  is  in  suspense. 

5.  FostrldiSquam  is  found  in  Plautus,  Cicero  {Letters),  and  Suetonius  with 
the  Indicative.  In  Cicero,  Ac,  ii.  3, 9,  with  the  Subjunctive.  Prldifiquam  is  found 
in  Plautus  and  Cicero  with  the  Indicative  ;  in  Livy,  Val.  Max.,  and  Suetonius 
with  the  Subjunctive.    Both  are  very  rare. 

6.  When  the  will  is  involved,  potius  quam  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  prius  quam. 
DSptignS  potius  quam  serviSs,  C,  Att.  vn.  7, 7 ;  Jight  it  out  rather  than  he  a 

slave. 

IV.    CONSTRUCTIONS  OF  CUM  (QUOM). 

678.  Cum  is  a  (locative)  relative  conjunction. 

Note.— Originally  locative  {where),  quom  became  temporal  (when)  like  ubi.  When 
time  is  not  defined  by  a  fixed  date,  it  readily  becomes  drcumstance,  and  this  circum- 
stance is  interpreted  as  cause,  condition,  and  the  like.  Compare  the  circumstantial 
relative  itself.  The  first  construction  was  with  the  Indicative  as  with  any  other  merely 
relative  clause,  and  this  is  the  sole  construction  in  earliest  Latin.  But,  beginning  with 
Terence,  we  can  observe  the  drift  ever  increasing  in  Latin  towards  the  expression  of 
character  by  tendency  (Subjv.)  rather  than  by  fact  (Indie),  so  that  the  relative  of  char- 
acter takes  more  and  more  the  Subjunctive,  and  cum  follows  the  lead  of  ut  and  of  the 
inflected  relative  pronoun. 

679.  There  are  two  great  uses  of  cum  : 

L  Temporal  cum  (when,  then),  with  the  Indicative. 
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II.  CircumBtantial  cum  {as,  taker eas),  with  the  Subjunc- 
tive. 

In  the  second  usage  the  relation  is  still  purely  a  matter  of 
inference ;  but  according  to  this  inferential  connection  we 
distinguish  : 

{a)  Historical  cum,  as,  giving  the  attendant  circumstances, 
mainly  temporal,  under  which  an  action  took  place. 

(5)  Causal  cum,  as,  whereas,  since,  indicating  that  the 
main  action  proceeded  from  the  subordinate  one. 

(c)  Concessive  cum,  whereas,  although,  indicating  that  the 
main  action  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  that  of  the  subor- 
dinate clause. 

I.  Cum  v6r  appetit,  mllitCs  ex  hlbernls  movent,  when  spring  ap- 
proaches^ soldiers  move  out  of  winter-quarters, 

II.  (a)  Cum  v6r  appeteret,  Hannibal  ex  blbemls  mOvit,  as  spring  was 
approaching  {spring  approaching),  Hannibal  moved  out  of  winter- 
quarters. 

(b)  Cum  v6r  appetat,  ex  lilbemis  movendum  est,  as  (since)  spring  is 
approaching,  we  must  move  out  of  winter-quarters. 

(c)  Cum  vSr  appeteret,  tamen  hostSs  ex  hlbernls  n9n  m5v6runt,  whereas 
{although)  spring  was  approaching,  nevertheless  the  enemy  did  not  move 
out  of  winter-quarters. 

1 .    Temporal  Cum. 

580.  Cum,  when,  is  used  with  all  the  tenses  of  the  Indica- 
tive to  designate  merely  temporal  relations. 

In  the  Principal  clause,  a  temporal  adverb  or  temporal  expression 
is  frequently  employed,  such  as  turn,  tunc,  then  ;  nunc,  now  ;  dies,  day  ; 
tempus,  time;  iam,  already ;  vix,  scarcely,  and  the  like. 

Animus,  nee  cum  adest  nee  cum  discSdit,  apparet,  C,  Cat.M.,  22,  80; 
the  soul  is  not  visible,  either  when  it  is  present,  or  when  it  departs. 
Stomaclior  cum  ali5rum  nOn  m6  digna  in  m6  c5nferuntur,  C,  Plane,  14,  35 ; 
I  get  fretted  when  other  people^ s  jokes  that  are  not  worthy  of  me  are 
foisted  on  me.  [Sex  librOs  d5  r6  publica]  tum  scrlpsimus  cum  gubemScula 
rel  ptiblicae  tenCbSmus,  C,  Div.,  n.  i,  3;  I  wrote  the  six  boohs  about  the 
State  at  the  time  when  I  held  the  helm  of  the  State.  BecordSre  tempus 
illud  cum  pater  COriS  maerSns  iacSbat  in  lect5,  C,  Ph.,  11.  18,  45;  remem- 
ber the  time  when  Curio  the  father  lay  abed  from  grief.  Longum  illud 
tempus  cum  nOn  erO  magis  mS  movet  quam  hOc  exiguum,  C,  Att.,  xil.  18, 1 ; 
that  long  time  (to  come),  when  I  shall  not  exist,  has  more  effect  on  me 
than  this  8ca/rU  {present  time).     Iam  dllllcescebat  cum  signum  cOnsol 
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dediti  L.,  xxxvi.  24,  6;  by  this  time  day  was  beginning  to  da/wn^  when 
the  consul  gave  the  signal.     (See  581.) 

Idea]  Second  Person  with  the  Subjunctive  : 

Pater,  hominum  inmortalis  est  In^mia.  Etiam  turn  vivit  quom  esse 
erSdas  mortuam,  Pl.,  Pers.,  355 ;  Father,  immortal  is  the  ill-fame  of  the 
world.     It  lives  on  even  when  you  think  that  it  is  dead. 

But  the  presence  of  a  temporal  adverb  does  not  mean  necessarily  that 
the  cum  clause  is  merely  temporal. 

Remarks. — i.  Fuit  cum  commonly  follows  the  analogy  of  other 
characteristic  relatives  (631),  and  takes  the  Subjunctive  : 

Fuit  tempus  cum  (=  fuit  cum)  rtlra  colerent  homines,  Varro,  B.E.,  hi. 
1,1;  there  was  a  time  when  all  mankind  tilled  fields  =  were  cowitrymen. 

The  Indie,  is  rare. 

2.  Memini  cum,  /  remember  the  time  wheii,  takes  the  Indie,  but 
audire  cum  takes  the  Subjv.  parallel  with  the  participle  : 

MeminI  cum  mih!  desipere  vidSbare,  C,  Fam.,  vii.  28,  1;  I  remember 
the  time  tvhen  you  seemed  to  me  to  show  the  worst  possible  taste.  Audlvl 
MStrodOrum  cum  d5  ils  ipsis  rSbus  disputaret,  C,  Or.,  11.  90,  365;  /  have 
heard  Metrodorus  discuss{ing)  these  very  matters. 

3.  Peculiar  is  the  use  of  cum  with  Lapses  of  Time.  Lapses  of  Time 
are  treated  as  Designations  of  Time  in  Accusative  or  Ablative  : 

Multl  annl  sunt  cum  (=  multOs  ann5s)  in  aere  me9  est,  C,  Fam.,  xv. 
14,  1;  {it  is)  many  years  {that)  he  has  been  (230)  i7i  my  debt,  Permultl 
annl  iam  erant  cum  inter  patrici5s  magistratus  tribOnDsque  nUlla  certfi- 
mina  fuerant,  L.,  ix.  33,  3;  very  many  years  had  elapsed  si7ice  there  had 
been  any  struggles  between  the  patrician  magisti^ates  and  the  tribunes. 
KOndum  centum  et  decem  annl  sunt  cum  (:=  ex  quO  =  abhinc  ann5s)  d6  pe- 
cOnils  repetundls  lata  iSx  est,  C,  Off.,  11.  21,  75;  it  is  not  yet  one  hundred 
a/nd  ten  years  since  the  law  concerning  extortion  was  proposed. 

Notes.— 1.  In  Platjtus  cum  with  the  Indie,  may  be  explicative,  causal,  concessive, 
adversative.  Explicative:  salvos  quom  {that)  advenls,  gaudeS,  Most.y  1128.  Caus- 
al :  salvos  quom  (jsiiwe)  peregrS  advenls,  c6na  dStur,  -B.,  536.  Concessive :  [servl] 
quom  {although)  culpa  carent,  tamen  malum  metuont,  Most.^  859.  Adversative: 
Insanire  m6  fiiunt,  tiltrO  quom  {whereas)  ipsi  Insaniunt,  Men.,  831. 

The  same  holds  true  for  Terence,  except  that  the  Subjv.  is  now  making  its  appear- 
ance in  cases  where  it  can  be  neither  potential,  ideal,  nor  attracted,  as  Hec.,  341 :  nOn 
visam  uxOrem  Pamphill,  quom  in  prozum5  hic  sit  aegra  % 

Of  course,  this  prevalence  of  the  Indie,  does  not  exclude  the  attraction  into  the 
Subjv.,  nor  does  it  exclude  the  regular  potential  use. 

2.  The  explicative  use  dies  out,  except  where  it  is  akin  to  the  conditional  ;  but  it 
fUways  retains  the  Indicative.  With  Causal  and  Concessive-Adversative  uses,  the 
Subjv.  is  used  more  and  more  in  place  of  the  Indicative. 

3.  In  early  Latin  we  find  quoniam  and  quandO,  used  sometimes  with  the  force  of 
quom.  In  the  case  of  quoniam  several  examples  are  cited  from  Plautus,  in  most  of 
which,  hovi^ever,  the  causal  conception  lies  very  close  at  hand  ;  the  temporal  force  eeeme 
to  have  disappeared  by  the  time  of  Terence,  and  only  reappears  in  Gelliub.     The 
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temporal  usage  of  quandC  is  still  the  prevailing  one  in  Plautus,  over  seventy  instances 
having  been  collected.  Of  these  the  majority  are  in  the  Present  and  Future  Spheres,  in 
which  the  shift  to  the  causal  conception  is  very  easy  ;  many  of  them  are  also  iterative. 
In  Tepence  the  temporal  usage  of  quandO  has  disappeared  unless  possibly  in  one 
passage  (Ad.,  206),  but  sporadic  cases  are  found  later,  even  in  Cicero. 

Quoniam  hinc  est  pr5fectiirus  peregre  thensaurum  dSmonstravit  mihi, 
Pl.,  Trin.,  149.    Turn,  quandS  legates  Tyrum  misimus,  C,  Leg.Agr.,  11. 16, 41. 

581.  Cum  Inversum.  When  the  two  actions  are  indepen- 
dent^ cum  is  sometimes  used  with  the  one  which  seems  to  be 
logically  the  principal  clause^  just  as  in  English. 

lam  non  longius  bidui  via  aberant,  cum  duas  v6nisse  legiSngs  c5gnSsciint, 
Caes.,  B.G.,  VI.  7,  2  ;  they  were  now  distant  not  more  than  two  days^ 
march,  when  they  learned  that  two  legions  were  come. 

Similar  is  the  addition  of  an  illustrative  fact,  often  causal  or  adversa- 
tive, by  cum  interea  (interim),  quidem,  tamen,  etc,  with  the  Indicative, 

582.  Explicative  cum. — When  the  actions  of  the  two 
clauses  are  coincident^  cum  is  almost  equivalent  to  its  kin- 
dred relative  quod,  in  that, 

Aiacem,  hunc  quom  vidgs,  ipsum  vid6s,  Pl.,  Capt.,  615  ;  when  you  see 
him,  you  see  Ajax  himself.  Cum  tacent,  clamant,  C,  Cat.,  i.  8,  21 ;  when 
(=  in  that)  they  are  silent^  they  cry  aloud.  Dixi  omnia  cum  hominem 
nSminavI,  Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.  22,  4;  I  have  said  everything,  in  naming  the 
man. 

583.  Conditiojial  cum. — Cum  with  the  Future,  Future 
Perfect,  or  Universal  Present,  is  often  almost  equivalent  to 
si,  if,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  interchanged. 

Cum  p5sc6s,  posce  Latins,  Juv.,  xi.  148;  when  (if)  you  (shall)  ash  (for 
anything),  ask  in  Latin.  Cum  veniet  contra,  digito  compgsce  labellum, 
Juv.,  I.  160  ;  when  (if)  he  meets  you,  padlock  your  lip  with  your  finger. 

584.  Iterative  cum. — Cum  in  the  sense  of  quotiens,  as  often 
as,  takes  the  Tenses  of  Iterative  Action. 

Solet  cum  s6  purgat  in  m6  cQnferre  omnem  culpam,  C,  J.^^.,  ix.  2  A,  1; 

he  is  accustomed,  when  he  clears  himself,  to  put  off  all  the  blame  on  me, 
[Ager]  cummultos  annos  requi6vit  uberior6s  efFerre  fruggs  solet,  C,  Br.,  4, 
16  (567).  Cum  palam  eius  anuli  ad  palmam  converterat  (GygSs)  a  ntUld 
videbatur,  C,  Off,  in.  9,  38  (567). 

Remark.— The  Subjv.  is  also  found  (567,  n.)  : 

Cum  in  ius  duci  dgbitorem  vidissent,  undique  convolabant,  L.,  11.  27,  8  ; 
whenever  they  saw  a  debtor  taken  to  court,  they  made  it  a  rule  to  hurry 
together  from  all  quarters. 
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2.    Circumstantial  Cum. 

585.  Historical  cum. — Cum,  when  (as),  is  used  in  narra- 
tive with  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  of  contemporaneous 
action,  with  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  of  antecedent  action, 
to  characterise  the  temporal  circumstances  under  which  an 
action  took  place. 

[Ag6silaus]cumexAegypt5reverter6turdSc6ssit,  Nep.,  xvii.  8,  6  ;  Agesi- 
laus  died  as  he  was  returning  from  Egypt.  ZSnSnem  cum  AtliSnIs  essem 
audiebam  frequenter,  C,  iV.Z).,  i.  21,  59;  wheii  I  was  ifieing)  at  Athens, 

1  heard  Zeno  {lecture)  frequently.  Atli6ni6ns6s  cum  statuerent  ut  navCs 
cOnscenderent,  Cyrsilum  quendam  suadentem  ut  in  urbe  manSrent,  lapidibus 
obmerunt,  C,  Off.,  ni.  11,  48  (54G). 

Cum  Caesar  AncSnam  occupavisset,  urbem  rellquimus,  C,  Fam.,  xvi.  12, 

2  ;  when  (as)  Caesar  had  occupied  Ancona  (Caesar  having  occupied 
Ancona),  I  left  the  city.  Attains  moritur  alters  et  septuag6sim5  annS, 
cum  quattuor  et  quadraginta  annos  rSgnasset,  L.,  xxxiii.  21, 1;  Attains 
died  in  his  seventy-second  year,  having  reigned  forty-four  years. 

Remark. — The  sub(5Tdinate  clause  generally  precedes.  The  circum- 
stantiality often  appears  as  causality,  but  sometimes  the  exact  shade 
cannot  be  distinguished.  Owing  to  this  imphcit  character,  cum  with 
the  Subjv.  is  a  close  equivalent  to  the  participle,  and  often  serves  to 
supply  its  absence.     Compare  611  with  631,  2. 

Notes.— 1.  How  closely  allied  the  ideas  of  time  and  circumstance  are,  in  these 
constructions,  is  seen  from  such  examples  as  this  : 

Cum  varices  secabantur  C.  Mario,  dolebat,  C,  Tusc,  n.  15, 35  (time).  Marius 
cum  secSrStur,  ut  supra  dixl,  vetuit,  etc.,  C,  Tusc,  11.  22,  53  (circumstances). 
Cum  ad  tribum  PoUiam  ventum  est,  (date)  et  praeco  cunctarfitur  (cir- 
cumstances) citare  ipsum  c6ns5rem;  Cita,  inquit  Nero,  M.  LIvium,  L.,xxix. 
37»8. 

2.  The  use  of  temporal  particles  with  the  Pr.  is  necessarily  limited  to  iterative  or 
causal  (adversative)  relations.  Hence  there  is  no  room  for  the  circumstantial  cum  with 
the  Subjv.  except  so  far  as  it  is  causal-adversative.  Fut.  and  Fut.  Pf .  are  found  chiefly 
in  general  or  iterative  relations. 

8.  By  attraction  similar  to  that  with  quod  (541,  n.  3)  and  other  relatives,  cumdiceret, 
with  an  Inf.,  is  found  where  diceret  would  be  more  naturally  omitted  or  inserted  as 
(ut  dlcfibat) ;  so  cum  adsentire  s6  diceret  for  cum  adsentlret,  L.,  i.  54, 1.  Simi- 
larly with  cum  causal :  ''  saying,  as  he  did,"  C,  Mil.,  5, 12. 

586.  Causal  cum. — Cum,  whe7i,  whereas,  since,  seeing  that, 
with  any  tense  of  the  Subjunctive,  is  used  to  denote  the  rea- 
son, and  occasionally  the  motive,  of  an  action  (580,  n.  1). 

Quae  cum  ita  sint,  effectum  est  nihil  esse  malum  quod  turpe  nOn  sit,  C, 
Fin.,  ni.  8,  29  ;  since  these  things  are  so,  it  is  made  out  (proved)  that 
nothing  is  had  that  is  not  dishonourable.     Cum  [AthCnas]  tamquam  ad 
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merc&tflram  bonSrum  artium  sis  profectus,  inanem  redire  turpissimum  est, 
C,  Off,^  III.  2,  6;  as  {since)  you  set  out  for  Athens  as  if  to  market  for  ac- 
complishments ^  it  would  be  utterly  disgraceful  to  return  empty  (handed). 
DolO  erat  pUgnandum,  cum  par  nOn  esset  armis,  Nep.,  xxiii.  io,  4  ;  he  had 
to  fight  hy  stratagem,  as  he  (seeing  that  he)  was  not  a  match  in  arms. 

Remarks. — i.  The  characteristic  nature  of  the  Subjv.  with  cum 
comes  out  more  clearly  in  the  causal  connection,  owing  to  the  parallel 
with  utpote,  quippe,  and  the  relative  (626,  N.). 

2.  The  primary  tenses  are  more  common,  in  this  connection,  but  the 
historical  tenses  are  abundant  enough.  With  the  latter  the  causal 
relation  need  never  be  emphasised. 

587.  Concessive  and  Adversative  cum. — Causal  cum, 
whereaSy  becomes  Concessive  cum,  ivliereas,  although,  with 
the  Subjunctive,  when  the  cause  is  not  sufficient ;  the  rela- 
tion is  often  adversative,  and  there  is  no  limitation  as  to 
tense. 

The  temporal  notion  is  still  at  work ;  whether  the  times  are  for  or 
against  an  action  is  a  matter  outside  of  language  (580,  n.  1). 

Nihil  mS  adiuvit  cum  posset,  C,  Att,,  ix.  13,  3  ;  he  gave  me  no  assist- 
ance,  although  (at  a  time  when)  he  had  it  in  his  power.  Cum  primi 
Grdines  hostium  concidissent,  tamen  ScerrimS  reliqui  resistebant,  Caes., 
B.G.,  vn.  62,  4 ;  although  the  first  ranks  of  the  enemy  had  fallen  (been 
cut  to  pieces),  nevertheless  the  rest  resisted  most  vigorously.  Perire  artem 
putamus  nisi  apparet,  cum  desinat  ars  esse,  si  apparet.  Quint.,  iv.  2,  127; 
we  think  that  (our)  art  is  lost  unless  it  shows,  whereas  it  ceases  to  be  art 
if  it  shows. 

Remarks. — i.  To  emphasise  the  adversative  idea,  tamen  is  often 
added  in  the  principal  clause. 

2.  Adversative  cum  n5n,  whereas  not,  is  often  conveniently  trans- 
lated without;  cum  nOn  Inferior  fuisset,  C,  Off.y  1.32,  116  ;  without 
being  inferior. 

588.  Cum — turn.  i.  When  cum,  when,  tum,  then,  have  the 
same  verb,  the  verb  is  put  in  the  Indicative.  Cum — tum  then 
has  the  force  of  both — and  especially,  and  a  strengthening 
adverb,  such  as  maxime,  praecipu©,  is  often  added  to  the 
latter. 

(FausaniSs)  cOnsilia  cum  patriae  tum  sib!  inimica  capiebat,  Nep.,  iv.  3,  3; 
Pauscmias  conceived  plcms  that  were  hurtful  both  to  his  cowntry  a/nd 
especially  to  himself. 
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2.  When  they  have  different  verbs,  the  verb  with  cum  is 
usually  in  the  Indicative,  but  may  be  in  the  Subjunctive, 
especially  vi^hen  the  actions  of  the  two  verbs  are  not  contem- 
porary ;  this  Subjunctive  often  has  a  concessive  force. 

[SIsennae  historia]  cum  facile  omnSs  vincat  superiorgs,  turn  indicat  tamen 
quantum  absit  a  summ5,  C'.,  Br.,  64,  228;  although  the  history  of  Sisenna 
easily  surpasses  all  former  histories^  yet  it  shows  how  far  it  is  from  the 
highest  {mark). 

CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES. 

589.  In  Conditional  Sentences  the  clause  which  contains 
the  condition  (supposed  cause)  is  called  the  Protasis,  that 
which  contains  the  consequence  is  called  the  Apodosis. 

Logically,  Protasis  is  Premiss  ;  and  Apodosis,  Conclusion, 
Grammatically,  the  Apodosis  is  the  Principal,  the  Protasis 
the  Dependent,  clause. 

590.  Sign  of  the  Conditional. — The  common  conditional 
particle  is  si,  if, 

NocEs.— 1.  SI  is  a  locative  case,  literally,  so,  in  those  circumstances  (comp.  sl-c,  so, 
and  the  English  :  *'  I  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  1  a  man/' — Shake- 
speare). Hence,  conditional  clauses  with  si  may  be  regarded  as  adverbs  in  the  Abl. 
case,  and  are  often  actually  represented  by  the  Abl.  Absolute. 

Sic  is  found  as  the  correlative  of  si  in  the  colloquial  language,  as  :  sIC  ScrlbSs  ali- 
quid,  si  vacabis  iC.,Att.,  xii.  38, 2) ;  sic  IgnSvisse  putat5  m6  tibi,  si  cSnas  hodifi 
xnScum  (n.,  Ep.,  I.  7,  69).  Instead  of  sIC,  its  equivalent  tum  occurs  at  all  periods,  being 
in  the  Augustan  time  restricted  to  formal  uses.  Igitur  is  also  found  as  late  as  Cicero, 
who  likewise  uses  ita.    Other  particles  are  post-classical. 

2.  The  connection  with  the  Causal  Sentence  is  shown  by  si  quldem,  which  in  later 
Latin  is  almost  =  quoniam ;  see  595,  r.  5. 

3.  The  temporal  particles  cum  and  quandS,  when,  and  the  locative  ubi,  are  also 
used  to  indicate  conditional  relations  in  which  the  idea  of  Time  or  Space  is  involved. 

591.  Negative  o/si. — The  negative  of  si  is  si  non  or  nisi. 

(a)  With  si  non,  if  not,  the  non  negatives  the  single  word  ; 
hence  an  opposing  positive  is  expected^  either  in  a  preceding 
condition,  or  in  the  conclusion.    Therefore,  si  non  is  the  rule  : 

1 .  AVhen  the  positive  of  the  same  verb  precedes. 

SI  feceris,  magnam  habSbQ  grfitiam  ;  si  n5n  fScerls,  IgnOscam,  C,  Fam., 
V.  19  ;  if  you  do  it,  I  will  be  very  grateful  to  you;  if  you  do  not^  I  mil 
forgive  (you). 
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2.  When  the  Condition  is  concessive  ;  in  this  case  the  prin- 
cipal clause  often  contains  an  adversative  particle. 

SI  milii  bona  r6  pUblica  frul  n6n  licuerit,  at  carSbo  mala,  C,  MiLy  34, 
93  ;  if  I  shall  not  he  allowed  to  enjoy  good  government,  1  shall  at  least 
he  rid  of  had. 

{b)  With  nisi,  unless,  the  negative  ni-  refers  to  the  princi- 
pal clause,  which  is  thus  denied,  if  the  conditional  clause  is 
accepted ;  hence  : 

1.  Nisi  adds  an  exception  or  restriction  to  the  leading 
statement.     Compare  the  general  use  of  nisi,  except  (r.  2). 

Nisi  molestumst,  panels  percontarier  (130,  6)  volo  ego  ex  t6,  Pl.,  Rud., 
120;  if  it  is  not  disagreeable,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

So  the  formulae  nisi  fallor  (nl  fallor  is  found  first  in  Ovid),  nisi  me 
omnia  fallunt  (C,  Alt.,  viii.  7,  1),  and  the  like. 

2.  Nisi  is  in  favorite  use  after  negatives. 

Parvl  (■=  nihill)  sunt  forls  arma  nisi  est  consilium  domi,  C,  Off.,  i.  22, 
76  (411,  R.  2).  [N5n]  possem  vivere  nisi  in  lltterls  viverem,  C,  Fam.,  ix. 
26,  1 ;  I  could  not  live  imless  I  lived  in  study.  Memoria  minuitur  nisi 
•am  exerceSs,  C,  Cat.M.y  7,  21;  memory  wanes  unless  {except)  you  exer- 
cise it.     (SI  nOn  exerceas,  in  case  you  fail  to  eccercise  it.) 

So  more  often  than  si  n5n,  in  asseverations.  Peream  nisi  sollicitoB 
sum,  C,  Fam.y  xv.  19,  4  ;  may  I  die  if  I  am  not  troubled. 

Remarks. — i.  Sometimes  the  difference  is  unessential : 

Nisi  COriO  fuisset,  hodifi  t5  mOscae  comSdissent,  Cf.  Quint.,  xi.  3, 129; 

if  it  had  not  heen  for  Curio,  the  flies  would  have  eaten  you  up  this  day. 

81  nOn  fuisset  would  be  equally  correct. 

2.  Nisi  is  often  used  after  negative  sentences  or  equivalents  in  the 
signification  of  hut,  except,  besides,  only : 

Inspice  quid  portem ;  nihil  hic  nisi  triste  vidSbis,  Ov.,  Tr.,iii.  i,  9; 
examine  what  lam  bringing  ;  you  will  see  nothing  here  except  (what  is) 
sad.  Falsus  honor  iuvat  et  mendax  Infamia  terret,  quem  nisi  mendOsum 
ct  medicandumi  H.,  Ep.,  i.  16,  39  ;  ''false  honour  charms  and  lying 
slander  scares,^^  whom  hut  the  faulty  and  the  fit  for  physic  ? 

So  nisi  si,  except  in  case,  with  a  following  verb  ;  occasional  in  early 
Latin,  more  common  later,  but  not  in  Cae-s.  {B.  G.,i.  31, 14,  is  disputed), 
Sall.,  Verg.,  Hor.     Nisi  ut,  except  on  condition  that,  is  post-classical. 

Necesse  est  GasiUnSnsSs  s6  dedere  Hanniball ;  nisi  si  malunt  famS  perire, 
C,  Inv.,  n.  57,  171;  the  people  of  Casilinum  must  needs  stirrender  to 
Hannibal ;  unless  (except  in  case)  they  prefer  to  perish  by  hunger. 

3.  Nisi  quod  introduces  an  actual  limitation — with  the  exception,  that 
(525,  2,  N.  2)  ;  so  praeterquam  quod  ;  nisi  ut  (e.  g.  C,  Imp.,  23,  67). 
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Kihil  acciderat  [FolycratI]  quod  n511et  nisi  quod  Snulum  qu9  deiectabStur 
in  marl  abificerat,  C,  Fin.,  v.  30,  92  ;  nothing  had  happened  to  Poly- 
crates  that  he  could  not  have  wished,  except  that  he  had  thrown  into  the 
sea  a  ring  in  which  he  took  delight  {=  a  favorite  ring).  Nihil  peccat 
nisi  quod  nihil  peccat,  Plin.,  Ep.,  ix.  26,  1;  he  makes  no  blunder  except 
—that  he  makes  no  blunder  ('*  faultily  faultless  ''). 

4.  Nisi  forte  (found  very  often  in  Cicero,  very  rarely  earlier),  unless^ 
perhapSy  nisi  v6ro  (peculiar  to  Cicero),  unless,  indeed,  with  the  Indie, 
either  limit  a  previous  statement,  or  make  an  ironical  concession  : 

NSm5  fer6  saltat  sSbrius  nisi  forte  Insanit,  C,  Mur.,  6,  13;  there  is 
scarce  any  one  that  dances  (when)  sober,  uiiless  perhaps  he  is  cracked. 
Plenum  forum  est  eSrum  hominum,  .  .  .  nisi  v6ro  pauc5s  fuisse  arbitramini, 
C,  SulL,  9,  28;  the  forum  is  fidl  of  those  men;  unless,  indeed,  you 
think  they  were  (but)  few. 

Notes.— 1.  Nisi  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  tamen,  but,  yet. 
Nisi  etiam  hie  opperiar  tamen  paulisper,  Pl.,  AuI,  805  ;  Cf.  C,  Att.,  v.  14, 3. 
Even  without  tamen  it  is  adversative  in  colloquial  Latin,  especially  after  nesciS. 

2.  NI  is  found  mostly  in  early  Latin  and  the  poets,  and  in  legal  formulae  and  collo- 
quial phrases.    It  is  rare  in  Cicero,  and  never  used  in  Caesar. 

Peream  nl  piscem  putavl  esse,  Varro,  R.R.,  m.  3, 9  ;  may  I  die  if  I  did  not 
think  it  was  ajish. 

3.  Nisi  forte  is  found  occasionally  with  the  Subjv.  from  Apulbius  on. 

592,  Two  Conditions  excluding  each  the  other. — When 
two  conditions  exclude  each  the  other,  si  is  used  for  the  first ; 
sin,  if  not  {hut  if),  for  the  second. 

Sm  is  further  strengthened  by  autem,  vero  (rare),  lut; 
minus,  less  {not);  secus  (rare),  othertuise;  aliter,  else. 

Mercfittlra,  si  tenuis  est,  sordida  putanda  est ;  sin  magna  et  cQpi5sa,  n5n 
est  admodum  vituperanda,  C,  Off.,  \.  42,  151;  mercantile  business,  if  it 
is  petty,  is  to  be  considered  dirty  (work) ;  if  (it  is)  not  (petty,  but)  great 
and  abundant  (=  conducted  on  a  large  scale),  it  is  not  to  be  found  faidt 
with  much. 

Remark. — If  the  verb  or  predicate  is  to  be  supplied  from  the 
context,  Bl  minus,  if  less  {not),  sin  minus,  sin  aliter,  if  otherivise,  are 
commonly  used,  rarely  si  nSn  : 

Edilc  tecum  omngs  tu5s  ;  si  minus,  quam  plOrimSs,  C,  Cat.,  i.  5,  10; 
take  out  with  you  all  your  (followers) ;  if  not,  as  many  as  possible. 
Odero  si  poterQ  ;  si  n5n,  invltus  amabS,  Ov.,  Am.,  ni.  11,  35  (242,  R.  2). 

Note.— Much  less  common  are  simple  si,  or  si  strengthened  by  n5n,  nihil,  nWus, 
minus,  or  by  autem,  v6r5 ;  or  sed  si,  at  si  (Col.),  sI  contra  (Hor.,  Plin.).  Sin  may 
also  be  followed  by  n5n,  but  commonly  only  when  one  or  more  words  intervene. 

FOma  crtida  si  sunt,  vix  6velluntur ;  si  mattira,  dficidunt,  C,  Cat.M.,  19,71; 
\f fruit  is  green  it  can  hardly  be  plucked^  if  ripe  it  fails  {of  itse{f). 
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693.  other  Forms  of  the  Protasis. — i.  The  Protasis  may 
be  expressed  by  a  Relative. 

Qui  vidfiret,  urbem  captam  diceret,  C,  Verr,,  iv.  23,  52;  whoso  7iad  seen 
it,  had  said  that  the  city  was  taken,  MIrargtur  qui  turn  cerneret,  L., 
XXXIV.  9,  4  (258). 

2.  The  Protasis  may  be  contained  in  a  Participle. 

SI  latet  ars,  prQdest ;  affert  d6pr6nsa  pud5rem,  Ov.,  ^.  J^.,  11.  313  ;  art, 

if  concealed,  does  good  ;  detected,  it  hrings  shame.  Maximas  virtfttSs 
iacgre  omn6s  necesse  est  voluptate  dominante,  C,  Fin.,  11.  35,  117  ;  all  the 
greatest  virtues  must  necessarily  lie  prostrate,  if  the  pleasure  {of  the 
senses)  is  mistress.  Nihil  [potest]  Svenire  nisi  causa  antecSdente,  C,  Fat,, 
15,  34;  nothing  can  happen,  unless  a  cause  precede. 

3.  The  Protasis  may  be  involved  in  a  modifier. 

FScerunt  id  servl  Mil5nis  quod  suos  quisque  servos  in  tsll  r9  facere  volu> 
isset,  C,  Mil.,  10,  29  ;  the  servants  of  Milo  did  what  each  ma7i  would 
have  wished  his  servants  to  do  in  such  case  (si  quid  tale  accidisset).  At 
bene  nOn  poterat  sine  pur5  pectore  vivl,  Lucr.,  v.  18 ;  hut  there  could  be  no 
good  living  without  a  clean  heart  (nisi  pGrum  pectus  esset).  Neque  enim 
materiam  ipsam  (cSnsSbant)  cobaerere  potuisse  si  nulla  vl  continSretur, 
neque  vim  sine  aliqua  materia,  C,  Ac,  i.  6,  24. 

4.  The  Protasis  may  be  expressed  by  an  Interrogative,  or, 
what  is  more  common,  by  an  Imperative  or  equivalent. 

Tristis  es  ?  indlgnor  quod  sum  tibi  causa  dolOris,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  3,  33  (542). 
Cedit  amor  rSbus :  r6s  age,  tutus  oris,  Ov.,  Rem. Am.,  144  ;  love  yields  to 
business  ;  be  busy  {if  you  plunge  into  business),  you  will  be  safe,  Im- 
mtlta (verb5rum  coUocatiOnem),  perierit  t5tar6s,  C,  Or.,  70,  232  (244,  r.  4). 

Classification  of  Conditional  Sentences. 

694.  Conditional  sentences  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  the  character  of  the  Protasis  : 

I.  Logical  Conditional  Sentences  :  si,  with  the  Indicative. 

II.  Ideal  Conditional  Sentences  :  si,  chiefly  with  Present 
and  Perfect  Subjunctive. 

III.  Unreal  Conditional  Sentences  :  si,  with  Imperfect 
and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive. 

Notes.— 1.  In  some  grammars  of  Greek  and  Latin,  conditional  sentences,  and  sen- 
tences involving  conditional  relations,  have  been  divided  into  particular  and  general. 
Whether  a  condition  be  particular  or  general  depends  simply  on  the  character  of  the 
Apodosis.  Any  form  of  the  Conditional  Sentence  may  be  general,  if  it  implies  a  rule  of 
action.    The  forms  for  Iterative  action  have  been  given  (566,  667). 
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2.  Conditional  Sentences  with  the  Subjunctive  (Ideal  and  Unreal)  are  best  understood 
oy  comparing  the  forms  of  the  Ideal  and  Unieal  wish  which  have  the  same  mood  and 
the  same  tenses.  The  Unreal  wish  of  the  Past  is  the  Plupf.,  that  of  the  Present  is  the 
Impf.  Subjunctive.  The  Ideal  wish  is  the  Pr.  and  Pf.  Subjunctive.  The  same  tem- 
poral relations  appear  in  the  conditional. 


I.    LOGICAL   CONDITIONAL   SENTENCES. 

595.  The  Logical  Conditional  Sentence  simply  states  the 
elements  in  question,  according  to  the  formula  :  if  this  is  so, 
then  that  is  so  ;  if  this  is  not  so,  then  that  is  not  so. 

It  may  be  compared  with  the  Indicative  Question. 

The  Protasis  is  in  the  Indicative  :  the  Apodosis  is  generally 
in  the  Indicative  ;  but  in  future  relations  any  equivalent  of 
the  Future  (Subjunctive,  Imperative)  may  be  used. 

Protasis.  Apodosis. 

SI  id  crSdis,  erras, 

If  you  believe  that^  you  are  goirig  wrong. 

SI  id  cr6d6bas,  errabas, 

If  you  believed  that^  you  were  going  wrong, 

SI  id  credidisti)  errasti. 

If  you  (liave)  believed  thaU  you  went  (have  gone)  wrong. 

SI  id  crSdgs,  errabis, 

Ifycm  (shall)  believe  that,  you  will  (be)  p'o(ing)  wrong  (234,  r.). 

SI  id  crSdideris,  erraverls, 

If  you  (shall  have)  believe(d)  that,  you  will  have  gone  (will  go)  wrong. 

61  quid  crSdidisti,  erras, 

If  you  have  believed  anything 
(=  when  you  helieve  anything),  you  go  wrong.    Comp.  569. 

81  quid  crSdideras,  errSbas, 

If  you  had  believed  anything 
(=  when  you  believed  anything),  you  went  wrong. 

SI  splritum  dticit,  vivit,  C,  Inv,,  i.  46,  86;  if  he  is  drawing  fhis)  breath 
(breathing)  he  is  living,  Parvl  sunt  forls  arma  nisi  est  consilium  domi, 
C,  Off.y  I.  22,  76  (411,  R.  2).  SI  occidi,  rgcte  feci ;  sed  non  occidi,  Quint,, 
IV.  5,  13 ;  if  I  killed  him,  I  did  right ;  but  I  did  not  kill  him.  [Natu- 
ram]  si  sequgmur  ducem,  numquam  aberrabimus,  C,  Off.,  i.  28,  100;  if  we 
(shall)  follow  nature  (as  our)  guide,  we  shall  never  go  astray.  [Im- 
probos]  si  mens  cSnsulatus  sustulerit,  multa  saecula  prSpagarit  rel  ptiblicae, 
C,  Cat.,  II.  5,  11 ;  if  my  consulship  shall  have  done  away  with  the  de- 
structives, it  ivill  have  added  many  ages  to  the  life  of  the  State.  SI  p6s 
condoluit,  si  dSns,  ferre  non  possumus,  C,  Tusc,  11.  22,  52  (567).  Stomacha- 
bfitur  senex,  si  quid  asperius  dixeram,  C,  N.I).,  i.  33,  93  (567).  Vivam,  si 
vivet ;  si  cadet  ilia,  cadam,  Prop.,  ii.  (iii,)  28  (25),  42  (8);  let  me  live,  if 
she  lives ;  if  she  falls,  let  me  fall.  Nunc  si  forte  potes,  sed  non  potes, 
optima  cQnianz,  nnltls  gauds  tot  mihi  morte  malls,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iii.  3,  55; 
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now,  if  haply  you  can^  but  you  cannot,  noble  wife,  rejoice  that  so  many 
evils  have  been  finished  for  me  by  death.  Flectere  si  nequeO  superCs, 
Acheronta  movSbS,  V.,  A.,  vii.  312;  if  I  can't  bend  the  gods  above.  Til 
rouse  {all)  hell  below.  SI  tot  exempla  virtutis  non  movent,  niMl  umquam 
movebit ;  si  tanta  cladSs  vilem  vitam  non  f^cit,  n^lla  faciet,  L.,  xxii.  60, 
14;  if  so  many  examples  of  valour  stir  you  not,  7iothing  will  ever  do  it ; 
if  so  great  a  disaster  has  not  made  life  cheap,  none  (ever)  will,  DCsinCs 
timSre,  si  spgrare  dSsieris,  Sen.,  E.M.,  i.  5,  7  ;  you  will  cease  to  fear,  if 
you  {shall  have)  cease{d)  to  hope.  Per  earn  male,  si  non  optimum  erat, 
m,,  S.,ii.  1,6  ;  may  I  die  the  death  if  it  was  not  best.  SI  volSbas  parti- 
ciparl,  auferrgs  (=  auferre  debebas)  dimidium  domum,  Pl.,  True,  748;  if 
you  wished  to  share  in  it,  you  should  have  taken  the  half  home,  Eespl- 
rarO  si  tS  vlder5,  C,  Att.,  11.  24,  5;  I  shall  breathe  again,  if  I  shall  have 
seen  you. 

Remarks. — i.  After  a  verb  of  Saying  or  Thinking  (QratiO  Obllqua), 
the  Protasis  must  be  put  in  the  Subjv.,  according  to  the  rule. 

(SI  id  credis,  erras.)  Dico,  t6,  si  id  credas,  errare. 

Dixl,  t6,  si  id  cr6der6s,  errare. 
(81  id  cr6d6s,  errabis.)        DIco,  t5,  si  id  orgdas,  erratiirum  esse. 

Dixl,  t5,  SI  id  credergs,  erratiirum  esse. 
(Si  id  credidisti,  errastl.)  DIco,  t6,  si  id  cr6dideris,  errasse. 

Dixl,  t6,  si  id  crSdidissSs,  errasse. 

For  examples,  see  OratiS  Obliqua,  657. 

2.  The  Subjv.  is  used  by  Attraction  : 

[ArSneolae]  r6te  texunt  ut  si  quid  inhaeserit  cSnficiant,  C,  N.D.,  11.  48, 
123  (567).     (Si  quid  inhaesit  conficiunt.) 

3.  The  Ideal  Second  Person  takes  the  Subjv.  in  connection  with 
the  Universal  Present  : 

(Senectus)  pl6na  est  voluptatis  si  ilia  scias  uti,  Sen.,  E.M,,  12,  4;  old 
age  is  full  of  pleasure  if  you  know  {if  one  knows)  how  to  enjoy  it. 
Memoria  minuitur  nisi  eam  exerceas,  C,  Cat,M.,  7,  21  (591,  b.  2). 

4.  SIve — sive  (seu — seu)  almost  invariably  takes  the  Logical  form. 
(496,  2.)  The  Subjv.  is  occasionally  used  by  Attraction  or  with  the 
Ideal  Second  Person. 

Seu  vicit,  ferociter  rnstat  victis  ;  seu  victus  est,  Instaurat  cum  vict5ribus 
certamen,  L.,  xxvii.  14,  1  ;  if  he  vanquishes  (567),  he  presses  the  van- 
quished furiously  ;  if  he  is  vanquished,  he  reneivs  the  struggle  with  the 
vanquishers. 

5.  Siquidem,  as  giving  the  basis  for  a  conclusion,  often  approaches 
the  causal  sense  (590,  n.  2).     In  this  case  the  Apodosis  precedes. 

Molesta  vSritas,  siquidem  ex  ea  nascitur  odium,  C,  Lael.,  24, 89; 
truth  is  burdensome,  if  indeed  {since)  hatred  arises  from  it. 

6.  SI  mod6,  if  only,  selves  to  limit  the  preceding  statement. 
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A  deO  tantum  ratiCnem  liabeinus,  si  modo  habSmaS)  C,  N.D.^  iii.  28, 
71 ;  all  that  we  have  from  Ood  is  (bare)  reason,  if  only  we  have  it. 

SI  vfirO  when  thus  used  is  ironical  (C,  Fh.,  viii.  8,  24).  SI  tamen 
seems  to  be  post-classical. 

Notes.— 1.  Phraseological  are  si  quaeris  (quaerimus)  in  a  sense  approaching  that 
of  profectd  (C,  Off.,  m.  20,  80 ;  Tusc,  iii.  29, 73) :  Si  dis  placet,  if  the  gods  willy 
often  ironical  (Cf.  Ter.,  Eun.,  919  ;  C,  Fin.,  11. 10, 31).  SI  forte,  peradveidure  (C, 
Or.,  III.  12, 47  ;  Mil,  38, 104). 

2.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  tense  involved  depends  in  each  member  upon  the 
sense.  But  for  this  very  reason  certain  combinations  would  be  uncommon.  Thus 
Pr.— Impf.  and  Fut.— Pr.  are  rare ;  Pr.— Fut.  is  more  common  in  ante-classical  and 
post-classical  Latin  than  Fut.— Fut.,  the  Pres.  being  used  by  anticipation.  Cicero 
prefers  Fut.— Fut.  Cicero  also  uses  frequently  Fut.  Pf .— Fut.  Pf .,  which  is  also  found 
elsewhere,  but  rarely.  Pf .— Fut.  is  found  first  in  Cicero,  and  is  never  common  ;  also 
Impf.— Impf.  Plupf.— Impf .  is  mostly  found  in  ante-classical  and  post-classical  Latin. 
The  Pf.,  by  anticipation  for  Fut.  Pf.,  is  not  unfrequent  in  early  Latin.  So  C,  Fam., 
XII.  6,2 :  (Brutus)  si  cSnservatus  erit,  vicimus  (237) ;  Cf.  Sen.,  Ben,,  m.  62, 145. 
Pl.,  Poen.,  671,  shows  us  our  only  example  of  Pr.— Fut.  Pf.:  R6x  sum,  sl  egO  iUuxn 
ad  me  adlexerO. 

II.    IDEAL    CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES. 

596.  The  Ideal  Conditional  Sentence  represents  the  mat- 
ter as  still  in  suspense.  The  supposition  is  more  or  less  fanci- 
ful, and  no  real  test  is  to  be  applied.  There  is  often  a  wish 
for  or  against.     The  point  of  view  is  usually  the  Present. 

I.  The  Protasis  is  put  in  the  Present  Subjunctive  for  con- 
tinued action,  and  in  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  for  completion 
or  attainment. 

The  Apodosis  is  in  the  Present  or  Perfect  Subjunctive. 
The  Imperative  and  Future  Indicative  or  equivalents  are 
often  found.  The  Universal  Present  is  frequently  used, 
especially  in  combination  with  the  Ideal  Second  Person  (595, 
R.  3  ;  663,  2). 

On  the  difference  between  Subjunctive  and  Future,  see  357. 

Protasis.  Apodosis. 

81  id  crSdSs,  err6S) 

If  you  should  (were  to)  believe  that,  you  would  be  going  wrong, 

SI  id  crSdas,  erraverls, 

If  you  should  (were  to)  believe  that,  you  would  go  wrong. 

81  id  crSdideriS)  errSs, 

1.  If  you  should   (prove  to)  have  believed 

that  (Perfect ;  Action  Past  or  Future),       you  would  be  going  wrong. 

2.  If  you  should  (come  to)  believe  that  {Aor.-, 

Action  Future),  you  wmdd  be  going  wrong. 

SI  id  credideris,  errSverls  (rare), 

Jf  you  (phould  have)  beUeve{d)  that^  you  would  (have)  ^(Kne)  wrong. 
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SI  viclnus  tuus  equum  meliOrem  habeat  quam  tuus  est,  tuumne  equum 
mfills  an  illlusi  C,  Inv.,  i.  31,  52  ;  if  your  iieighbour  {were  to)  have  a 
tetter  horse  than  yours  is,  would  you  prefer  your  horse  or  his  f  SI 
gladium  quis  apud  t6  sana  mente  dSposuerit,  repetat  Insaniens,  reddere 
peccatum  sit,  officium  nQn  reddere,  C,  Off,,  iii.  25,  95 ;  if  a  man  in  sound 
mind  were  to  deposit  {to  have  deposited)  a  sword  with  you,  (and)  reclaim 
it  (when)  mad,  it  would  be  ivrong  to  return  it,  right  not  to  return  it, 
Hanc  viam  si  asperam  esse  negem,  mentiar,  C,  Sest.,  46,  100  ;  if  I  should 
say  that  this  way  is  not  rough,  I  should  lie.  Si  nunc  mS  suspendam 
meam  operam  luserim,  et  mels  inimlcis  voluptatem  creaverim,  Pl.,  Cas.^ 
424;  should  I  hang  myself  now,  I  should  (thereby)  {have)  fool{ed)  my 
ivork  away,  and  give{n)  to  my  enemies  a  charming  treat.  Cicer5nl  nSmo 
ducentOs  nunc  dederit  nunmi5s  nisi  fulserit  anulus  ingSns,  Juv.,  vii.  139 ; 
no  one  would  give  Cicero  nowadays  two  hundred  two-pences  unless  a 
huge  ring  glittered  {on  his  hand).  Si  quis  furiSso  praecepta  det,  erit  ips5 
quern  monfibit,  Insanior,  Sen.,  E.M,,  94,  17;  if  one  should  give  advice  to  a 
madman,  he  will  he  more  out  of  his  mind  than  the  very  man  whom  he 
advises,  SI  valeant  hominSs,  ars  tua,  Phoebe,  iacet,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  3,  78; 
should  men  keep  well,  your  art,  Phoebus,  is  naught,  Ctia  si  tollfis, 
periere  Cupldinis  arcHs,  Ov.,  Rem. Am.,  139  (204,  n.  6).  (Senecttls)  est 
plena  voluptStis,  si  ilia  scias  Qtl,  Sen.,  E,M,,  12,  4  (595,  B.  3).  Memoria 
minuitur  nisi  earn  exerceas,  C,  Cat.M.,  7,  21  (591,  b.  2).  Nulla  est  excfl- 
8&ti9  peccStI,  si  amici  causa  peccaveris,  C,  Lael.,  11,  37;  it  is  no  excuse 
for  a  sin  to  have  sinned  for  the  sake  of  a  friend. 

2.  The  Point  of  View  may  be  the  Past.  In  that  case  the 
Protasis  is  found  in  the  Imperfect,  very  rarely  the  Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive,  and  the  Apodosis  has  corresponding  forms. 
This  usage,  however,  is  rare,  inasmuch  as  it  coincides  in 
form  with  the  Unreal  Condition,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
guishable only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  context.  When  found 
with  indefinite  persons,  the  construction  is  the  Potential  of 
the  Past. 

The  idea  of  Partial  Obliquity  frequently  enters,  in  which 
case  si  may  often  be  translated,  in  case  that. 

Quod  Usti  nOn  veniSbat  dS  e9  si  quis  legem  cdnstitueret  nOn  tarn  prohi- 
bSre  vid6r6tur  quam  admongre,  C,  Tull.,  4,  9;  if  one  should  inake  a  law 
about  that  which  was  not  customary,  he  would  seem  not  so  much  to  pre- 
vent as  to  warn.  (Present :  si  quis  cSnstituat,  videatur.)  SI  AlfSnus  turn 
iadicium  accipere  veUet,  dSnique  omnia  quae  pQstulares  facere  voluisset,  quid 
agerSsI  C,  Quinct.,  26,  83 ;  in  case  Alfeiius  was  willing  then  to  under- 
take  the  trial,  and  should  have  been  uniting  afterwards  to  do  all  that 
you  required,  what  were  you  to  do  f    (See  the  whole  passage — Present: 
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si  nunc  velit,  .  .  .  voluerit,  agSs.)  SI  tribflnl  mS  triumphSre  protdberent, 
Ftirium  et  Aemilium  tSstSs  citatlirus  fui,  L.,  xxxviii.  47;  should  the  tri- 
bunes prevent  me  from  triumphing,  I  was  going  to  summon  Furius  and 
Aemilius  as  ivitnesses.  Quid  faceret  ?  si  vivere  vellet,  Seianus  rogandus 
erat,  Sen.,  Cons. Marc,  22,  6  ;  zvhat  was  he  to  do  9  if  he  wished  to  live 
Sejanus  was  {the  man)  to  he  asked.  See  Tag.,  Ann.,  iir.  13.  Erat  Qulnc- 
tius,  si  cSdergs,  placabilis,  L.,  xxxvi.  32,  5;  Quinctius  tvas,  if  you 
yielded  to  him,  (sure  to  be)  placable.  (Est  si  cSdas.)  SI  laxuriae  tem- 
peraret,  avaritiam  n5n  tim6r6s,  Tag.,  H.,  ii.  62  ;  if  he  were  to  control 
his  love  of  pleasure,  you  should  not  have  feared  avarice.  (SI  temperet, 
nOn  timeas.)  Cur  igitur  et  Camillus  dolSret,  si  haec  .  .  .  fiventura  putaret  1 
et  ego  doleam  si. .  .puteml  C,  Tusc,  i.  37,  90.    (Present:  doleat si putet.) 

Remarks. — i.  The  Ideal  is  not  controlled  by  impossibility  or  im- 
probability, and  the  lively  fancy  of  the  Roman  often  employs  the  Ideal 
where  we  should  expect  the  Unreal.  (Comp.  256,  n.  2.)  This  is  more 
common  in  early  Latin. 

Tu  si  hie  sis,  aliter  sentias,  Ter.,  And.,  310;  if  you  ivere  I  (put  your- 
self in  my  place),  you  would  thinlc  differently.  Haec  si  tScum  patria 
loquatur,  nonne  impetrare  debeat?  C,  Ca^.,  i.  8,  19;  if  your  country 
should  (were  to)  speah  thus  with  you,  ought  she  not  to  get  (what  she 
wants)  ?    So  C,  Fin.,  iv.  22,  61. 

2.  Sometimes  the  conception  shifts  in  the  course  of  a  long  sentence: 
SI  reviviscant  et  tScum  loquantur — quid  talibus  viris  respond6r6s  1  C, 

Fin.,  IV.  22,  61 :  if  they  should  come  to  life  again,  and  speak  with  you 
— what  answer  would  you  make  to  such  men  9 

3.  When  non  possum  is  followed  by  nisi  (si  nSn),  the  Protasis  has 
the  Ideal  of  the  Past,  after  the  past  tense,  and  may  have  the  ideal 
of  the  Present  after  a  primary  tense. 

Neque  munitiongs  Caesaris  prohibSre  poterat,  nisi  proeliQ  dScertare  vellet, 
Caes.,  B.C.,  III.  44.     See  Madvig  on  C,  Fin.,  iii.  21,  70. 

4.  In  comparing  Ideal  and  Unreal  Conditionals,  exclude  future  verbs 
such  as  posse,  velle,  etc.  The  future  sense  of  such  Unreal  Conditionals 
comes  from  the  auxiliary. 

5.  In  Gratis  Obllqua  the  difference  between  Ideal  and  Logical  Future 
is  necessarily  effaced,  so  far  as  the  mood  is  concerned.     (656.) 

III.    UNREAL  CONDITIONAL  SENTENCES. 

697.  The  Unreal  Conditional  sentence  is  used  of  that 
which  is  Unfulfilled  or  Impossible,  and  is  expressed  by  the 
Imperfect  Subjunctive  for  continued  action — generally,  in 
opposition  to  the  Present ;  and  by  the  Pluperfect  Subjunc- 
tive— uniformly  in  opposition  to  the  Past 
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The  notion  of  Impossibility  comes  from  the  irreversible  character  of 
the  Past  Tense.  Compare  the  Periphrastic  Con  jug.  Perfect  and  Im- 
perfect. Any  action  that  is  decided  is  considered  Past  (compare  C, 
0/.,ii.  21,  75).     (See  277,  3,  N.) 

Protasis.  Afodosis. 

BI  id  crgderSs,  errargs, 

If  you  believed  (were  believing)  that^  [you 

do  not,]  you  would  he  going  wrong. 

81  id  credidissSS)  erraviss^s, 

Ifymi  had  believed  that^  [you  did  not,]  you  would  have  gone  wrong. 

Sapientia  non  expetergtur,  si  nihil  efficeret,  C,  Fin.,  i.  13,  42  ;  ivisdom 
would  not  he  sought  after,  if  it  did  no  practical  good.  Caederem  t6,  nisi 
Irascerer,  Sen.,  Ira,  j.  15,8;  I  should  flog  you,  if  I  were  not  gettiyig  angry, 
SI  ibi  t6  esse  sclssem,  ad  t6  ipse  venissem,  C,  Fin.,  i.  8  ;  if  I  had  known 
yon  were  there,  I  should  have  come  to  you  myself,  Hectora  quis  nosset, 
fellx  si  Troia  fuisset  1  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  3,  75  ;  ivho  tvould  know  (of)  Hector,  if 
Troy  had  been  happy  ?  Nisi  ante  Eoma  profectus  ess6s,  nunc  earn  certC 
relinquergs,  C,  Fam.,  vii.  11,  1;  if  you  had  not  departed  from  Rome  he- 
fore,  you  woidd  certainly  leave  it  now.  Ego  nisi  peperissem,  Roma  non 
opptignargtur ;  nisi  filium  habgrem,  libera  in  libera  patria  mortua  essem, 
L.,  II.  40,  8  ;  had  I  not  become  a  mother,  Rome  woidd  not  be  besieged  ; 
had  I  not  a  son,  I  should  have  died  a  free  ivoman  in  a  free  la7id. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Impf.  Subjv.  is  sometimes  used  in  opposition  to 
continuance  from  a  point  in  the  Past  into  the  Present.  This  is  neces- 
sarily the  case  when  the  Protasis  is  in  the  Impf.,  and  the  Apodosis  in 
the  Plupf.,  except  when  the  Impf.  denotes  opposition  to  a  general 
statement,  which  holds  good  both  for  Past  and  for  Present  : 

N5n  tarn  facile  op6s  Carthaginis  tantae  concidissent,  nisi  Sicilia  classibus 
nostrls  pateret,  Cf,  C,  Verr.,  11.  i,  3;  the  great  resources  of  Carthage  {Car- 
thage with  her  great  resources)  ivoidd  not  have  fallen  so  readily,  if  Sicily 
had  not  been  (as  it  still  continues  to  be)  open  to  our  fleets.  SI  pudSrem 
hab6r6s,  ultimam  mibi  pgnsionem  remisissSs,  Sen.,  E.M.,  29, 10  ;  if  you 
had  (=  you  had  not,  as  you  have  7iot)  any  delicacy,  you  woidd  have  let 
me  off  from  the  last  payment.  Memoriam  ipsam  cum  voce  perdidiss6mus, 
8i  tam  in  nostra  potestate  asset  oblivisci  quam  tac6re,  Tag.,  Agr.,  2,  4; 
we  should  have  lost  memory  itself,  together  with  utterance,  if  it  were  as 
much  in  our  power  to  forget  as  to  keep  silent. 

The  Impf.  in  both  members,  referring  to  the  Past,  always  admits  ot 
another  explanation  than  that  of  the  Unreal  ;  thus  we  have  a  case 
of  Kepresentation  (654,  n.)  in 

PrStogengs  si  lalysum  ilium  suum  caeno  oblitum  vidSret,  magnum,  crSdS, 
acciperet  dolorem,  C,  Att.,  11.  21,  4;  if  Protogenes  could  see  that  famous 
lalysus  of  his  besmeared  with  mud^  he  would  feel  a  mighty  po/ng.  See 
Pl.,  AuL,  742. 
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2.  In  Unreal  Conditions,  after  a  negative  Protasis,  the  Apodosis  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  Impf.  Indie,  when  the  action  is  represented 
as  interrupted  (233);  by  the  Plupf.  and  Hist.  Pf.,  when  the  conclusion 
is  confidently  anticipated  (254,  r.  3). 

Labebar  longius,  nisi  m6  retinuissem,  C,  Leg.,  i.  19,  52  (254,  r.  3). 

This  usage  after  a  positive  is  cited  first  in  the  post-Augustan  writers. 
Cases  like  C,  Verr,,  v.  42, 129;  L.,  xxii.  28, 13,  do  not  belong  here. 

OmnInO  supervacua  erat  doctrina,  si  natura  sufficeret,  Quint.,  it.  8,  8 
(254,  R.  3).  Perfictum  erat  bellum,  si  Pompgium  Brundisil  opprimere 
potuisset,  Flor.,  ii.  15,  19  ;  the  war  was  (had  been)  finished,  if  he  had 
been  able  to  crush  Pompey  at  Brundusium, 

The  Impf.  Indie,  is  sometimes  found  in  the  Protasis  : 

Ipsam  tibi epistolam  misissem,  nisi  {v. I.,  sed)  tarn  subit9  fratris  puer  profi- 
clscSbatur,  C,  Att.y  viii.  i,  2;  I  should  have  sent  you  the  letter  itself,  if 
my  hrother^s  servant  was  not  starting  so  suddenly. 

3.  (a)  The  Indicative  is  the  regular  construction  in  the  Apodosis 
with  verbs  which  signify  Possibility  or  Power,  Obligation  or  Necessity 
— so  with  the  active  and  passive  Periphrastic — vix,  paene,  scarcely, 
hardly,  and  the  like.  In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this 
usage  from  that  of  the  Ideal  (59G,  2). 

CQnsul  esse  qui  potul,  nisi  eum  vltae  cursum  tennissem  t  C,  Eep.,  i.  6, 
10;  how  could  I  have  been  consul,  if  I  had  not  kept  that  course  of  life  9 
AntOnI  gladiOs  potuit  contemnere,  si  sic  omnia  dixisset,  Juv.,x.  123  ;  he 
might  have  despised  Antonyms  swords,  if  he  had  thus  said  all  {that  he 
did  say),  EmendatOrus,  si  licuisset,  eram,  Ov.,  Tr,,  i.  7,  40  ;  /  should 
have  removed  the  faults,  if  I  had  bee7i  free  (to  do  it).  P5ns  iter  paene 
hostibus  dedit  (paene  dedit  =  dabat  =  daturus  erat),  nl  Unas  vir  faisset,  L., 
11.  10,  2;  the  bridge  well  nigh  gave  a  passage  to  the  enemy,  had  it  not 
been  for  one  man. 

{b)  With  the  Indie,  the  Possibility  and  the  rest  are  stated  absolutely; 
when  the  Subjv.  is  used  the  Possibility  and  the  rest  are  conditioned  as 
in  any  other  Unreal  sentence. 

Compare  quid  facere  potuissem,  nisi  turn  cOnsol  foissem,  with  cOnsul  esse 
qui  potui,  nisi  earn  vltae  cursum  tenuissem,  C,  Eep.,  i.  6, 10.  Qui  si  fuisset 
meli5re  fortflnS,  fortasse  austerior  et  gravior  esse  potuisset,  C,  Pis.,  29,  71. 

4.  In  OrStiO  Obllqua  the  Protasis  is  unchanged  ;  the  Apodosis  is 
formed  by  the  Periphrastic  Pr.  and  Pf.  Inf.  (149),  for  the  Active,  futtl* 
rum  (fore)  ut,  futtirum  fuisse  ut  for  passive  and  Supineless  verbs. 

A.  DicS  (dixl),  t5,  si  id  crCdergs,  erratOrum  esse. 

£.  Died  (dixl),  te,  si  id  crSdidisses,  errStUrum  fuisse. 

A,  DicO  (dixl),  si  id  cr6der6s,  fore  ut  d6ciper6ris. 

JB,  Died  (dizl),  si  id  crSdidissSs,  futtirum  fuisse  ut  dSciperfiris. 

A  is  very  rare ;  A,  theoretical.     For  the  long  form,  B,  the  simple 


N9n  dubit5, 
/  do  not  doubt, 
N5ii  dubitSbani) 

I  did  not  doubt, 
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Perfect  Infinitive  is  found.      Examples,  see  659,  n.     In  B,  fulBse  is 
omitted  occasionally  in  later  Latin  ;  Tag.,  Ann.^  i.  33,  etc, 

5.  {a)  When  tlie  Apodosis  of  an  Unreal  Conditional  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  a  sentence  which  requires  the  Subjv.,  the  Plupf.  is  turned 
into  the  Periphrastic  Pf.  Subjv. ;  the  Impf.  form  is  unchanged. 

quln,  si  id  crSderSs,  errarSs, 

tJiat^  if  you  believed  that,  you  would  be  going  wrong, 
quin,  si  id  credidissSs,  errattiras  fuerls, 

that,  if  you  had  believed  that,  you  would  have  gone  wrong, 

Honestum  tale  est  ut,  vel  si  Ignorarent  id  homines,  asset  laudabile,  Cf, 
C,  Fin.  y  11,  15,  49;  virtue  is  a  thifig  to  deserve  praise,  even  if  men  did 
not  know  it,  Ea  r6s  tantum  tumultum  ac  fugam  praebuit  ut  nisi  castra 
FUnica  extra  urbem  fuissent,  effusura  sS  oninis  pavida  niultittid5  fuerit,  L., 
XXVI.  10,  7  ;  that  matter  caused  so  much  tumult  and  flight  (=  so  wild  a 
panic),  that  had  not  the  Punic  camp  been  outside  the  city  the  whole 
frightened  multitude  would  have  poured  forth.  Nee  dubium  erat  quin, 
sl  tarn  pauci  simul  obire  omnia  possent,  terga  daturl  bostSs  fuerint,  L.,  iv. 
38,  5  ;  there  was  no  doubt  that,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  so  small  a 
number  to  manage  everything  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy  would  have 
turned  their  backs.  Die  quidnam  facturus  fuerls,  si  e5  tempore  c6nsor 
fuissgs  1  L.,  IX.  33,  7 ;  tell  (me)  what  you  would  have  done,  if  you  had 
been  censor  at  that  time  f    See  C,  Fis.,  7, 14. 

(b)  The  Periphrastic  Plupf.  Subjv.  occurs  rarely,  and  then  only  in 
the  Dependent  Interrogative.    The  only  examples  cited  are  from  Livy. 

Sublbat  c5gitatio  animum,  quSnam  modd  tolerabilis  futura  Etruria  fuisset 
•I  quid  in  SamniO  adversi  evenisset,  L.,  x.  45,  8. 

(c)  Fotui  (254,  R.  i)  commonly  becomes  potuerim,  and  ful  with  the 
Periphrastic  passive  in  -dus  becomes  fuerim,  after  all  tenses. 

Hand  dubium  fuit  quin,  nisi  ea  mora  intervenisset,  castra  eO  die  POnica 
capl  potuerint,  L.,  xxiv.  42,  3;  there  ivas  no  doubt  that,  had  not  that  de- 
lay interfered,  the  Funic  camp  could  have  been  taken  on  that  day.  Quae 
(res)  sua  sponte  nefaria  est  ut  etiamsl  iSx  n9n  asset,  mSgnopere  vltanda 
fuerit,  C,  Verr.,  i.  42,  108. 

(d)  The  passive  Conditional  is  unchanged  : 

IdillesI  repudiasset,  dubitatis  quIn  el  vis  asset  allatal  C.,Sest,,2g, 
62  ;  if  he  had  rejected  that,  do  you  doubt  that  force  would  have  been 
brought  (to  bear)  on  him  ? 

The  active  form  is  rarely  unchanged  (L.,  11.  33,  9).  In  the  absence 
of  the  Periphrastic  tense  the  Inf.  with  potuerim  is  often  a  sufficient 
substitute;  see  L.,  xxxii.  28,  6. 

Note.— In  Plautus  and  Terence,  absque  with  the  Abl.  and  asset  (forat)  is 
found  a  few  times  instead  of  nisi  (sl  n5n)  with  Nom.,  and  asset  (fuisset)  in  the  sense 
if  it  were  not  {had  not  been)  for. 

Nam  absque  tS  asset,  hodie  numquam  ad  sOlam  occasum  vlverem,  Pl., 
Men.,  1022.     Cf.  Liv.,  11. 10, 2  (r.  3,  above). 
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INCOIVIPLETE    CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES. 

598.  Omission  of  the  Conditional  Sign, — Occasionally  the 
members  of  a  Conditional  sentence  are  put  side  by  side  with- 
out a  Conditional  sign. 

An  ille  mihl  (351)  liber,  cui  mulier  imperat  1  poscit,  dandum  est ;  vocat, 
veniendum est ;  6icit,  abeundum;  minatur,  extimgscendum,  C,  Farad.,  5,  2; 
07*  is  he  free  (tell)  me,  to  whom  a  woman  gives  orders  ?  she  asks,  he  must 
give  ;  she  calls,  he  must  come  ;  she  turns  out  (of  door),  he  must  go  ;  she 
threatens,  he  must  be  frightened.  Unum  cognoris,  omnis  noris,  Ter., 
PA.,  265;  you  know  one,  you  know  all,  Dedissgs  huic  animo  par  corpus, 
fgcisset  quod  optabat,  Plin.,  Ep.,  i.  12,  8 ;  had  you  given  him  a  hody 
that  was  a  match  for  his  spirit,  he  ivould  have  accomplished  what  he 
desired. 

599.  Omission  of  the  Verb  of  the  Protasis, — When  the 
verb  of  the  Protasis  is  omitted,  either  the  precise  form  or  the 
general  idea  of  the  verb  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  Apodosis. 

SI  quisquam  (=:  si  quisquam  fuit),  Cats  sapiens  fuit,  Cf.  C,  Lael.,  2,  9; 
if  any  one  was  wise,  Cato  was.  Edtic  tScum  omn6s  tuos  ;  si  minus,  quam 
plOrimOs,  C,  Cat.,  i.  5,  10  (592,  r.). 

600.  Total  Omission  of  the  Protasis. — i.  The  Protasis  is 
often  contained  in  a  participle  or  involved  in  the  context ; 
for  examples  see  593,  2  and  3. 

2.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  is  sometimes  mechanically 
explained  by  the  omission  of  an  indefinite  Protasis  (257,  N.  2). 

Nimie  plus  quam  velim  [VolscSrum]  ingenia  sunt  mobilia,  L.,  11.  37,  4; 
the  dispositions  of  the  Yolscians  are  (too)  m\ich  more  unstable  than  1 
should  like.  Tuam  mihi  dari  vellem  eloquentiam,  C,  N.D.,  11.  59, 147;  1 
could  wish  to  have  your  eloquence  given  me.  Tam  fglix  ess6s  quam  fSr- 
mSsissima  vellem,  Ov.,  Am.,  i.  8,  27  (302).     (Utinam  essgs !) 

601.  Omission  and  Involution  of  the  Apodosis. — The 
Apodosis  is  omitted  in  Wishes  (261),  and  implied  after  verbs 
and  phrases  denoting  Trial  (460,  2).  It  is  often  involved  in 
Oratio  Obliqua,  and  sometimes  consists  in  the  general  notion 
of  Result,  Ascertainment y  or  the  like. 

Si  v6rum  excutias,  faciSs  non  uxor  amatur,  Juv.,  vi.  143;  if  you  were  to 
get  out  the  truth  (you  would  find  that)  it  is  the  face,  not  the  wife,  that 
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18  loved.  (lugurtha)  timSbat  Iram  (=  nS  Irascergtur)  Bengtts,  nl  paruisset 
Iggatis,  S.,  lug.,  25,  7  ;  lugurtha  was  afraid  of  the  anger  of  the  senate 
(that  the  senate  would  get  angry)  in  case  he  did  not  (should  not  have) 
obey(ed)  the  legates, 

CONDITIONAL    SENTENCES    OF    COMPARISON. 

602.  The  Apodosis  is  omitted  in  comparisons  with  ut  si, 
velut  si,  ac  si,  quam  si  (rare)^  tamquam  si,  quasi,  or  simply 
velut  and  tamquam,  as  if. 

The  verb  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  Protasis,  as  is  common 
in  correlative  sentences.     The  Mood  is  the  Subjunctive. 

The  tenses  follow  the  rule  of  sequence,  rather  than  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  conditional.  In  English,  the  translation 
implies  the  unreality  of  the  comparison. 

N51I  timgre  quasi  [=  quam  timeas  si]  assem  elephants  d6s,  Quint.,  vi. 
3,  59 ;  don't  he  afraid,  as  if  you  were  giving  a  penny  to  an  elephant, 
Farvl  prlm5  ortti  sic  iacent  tamquam  [=  iaceant  si]  omnind  sine  anim5  sint, 
C,  Fin.y  V.  15,  42  ;  babies,  when  first  born,  lie  (there),  as  if  they  had  no 
mind  at  all.  Hie  est  obstandum,  militSs,  velut  si  ante  Romana  moenia 
pfignSmus,  L.,  xxi.  41,  15;  here  (is  where)  we  must  oppose  them,  soldiers, 
as  if  we  were  fighting  before  the  walls  of  Rome  (velut  obstSmus,  si  pti- 
gnSmus,  as  we  would  oppose  them,  if  we  were  to  fight).  M6  iuvat,  velut 
ipse  in  parte  laboris  ac  periculi  fuerim,  ad  finem  belli  Ptinici  pervSnisse,  L., 
xxxT.  I ;  /  am  delighted  to  have  reached  the  end  of  the  Punic  war,  as  if 
I  had  shared  in  the  toil  and  danger  (of  it),  Tantus  patr6s  metus  c6pit 
velut  si  iam  ad  portas  hostis  esset,  L.,  xxi.  16,  2  ;  a  great  fear  took  hold 
of  the  senators,  as  if  the  enemy  were  already  at  their  gates,  DglSta  (est) 
Ausonum  g6ns  perinde  ac  si  internecivS  bell5  certasset,  L.,  ix.  25,  9;  the 
Ausonian  race  ivas  blotted  out,  just  as  if  it  had  engaged  in  an  interne^ 
cine  war  (war  to  the  knife). 

Eemarks. — I.  Occasionally  the  sequence  is  violated  out  of  regard  to 
the  Conditional: 

MassiliSnsgs  in  e5  honSre  audimus  apud  [Romanes]  esse  ac  si  medium 
umbilicum  Graeciae  incolerent,  L.,  xxxvn.  54,  21 ;  we  hear  that  the  people 
of  Marseilles  are  in  as  high  honour  with  the  Romans  as  if  they  inhabited 
the  mid-navel  (=  the  heart)  of  Greece.  Eius  negotium  sic  velim  suscipias, 
ut  si  esset  res  mea,  C,  Fam.,  n.  14, 1;  I  wish  you  would  undertake  hi& 
business  just  as  if  it  were  my  affair. 

2.  The  principal  clause  often  contains  correlatives,  as  :  ita,  sic, 
perinde,  proinde,  similiter,  n5n  (baud)  secus,  etc. 

Notes.— 1.  Tamquam  and  quasi  are  also  used  in  direct  comparisou  with  the  Indjr^ 
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ative.    Here  the  verbs  with  both  clauses  are  apt  to  be  the  same,  in  which  case  the  verb 
with  quasi  or  tamquam  is  usually  omitted  in  model  prose. 

Quasi  p5ma  ex  arboribus,  cruda  si  sunt,  vix  fivelluntur,  sic  vltam  adulfi- 
scentibus  vis  aufert,  C,  Cat.M.,  19, 71. 

2.  Quasi  is  used  to  soften  or  apologise  for  a  single  word  (=  ut  ita  dlcam). 
Mors  est  quaedam  quasi  migratiQ  commutatiOque  vltae,  Cf.  C,  Tusc,  1. 12, 

27 ;  death  is  as  it  were  a  shifting  of  life's  quarters. 

3.  As  in  the  ordinary  Conditional  sentence,  so  in  the  Comparative  sentence,  the  Pro- 
tasis may  be  expressed  by  a  participle  : 

Gain  laetl  ut  explSrata  victSria  ad  castra  RSmanSrum  pergunt,  Cf.  Caes., 
B.  (r..  III.  18, 8  ;  the  Gauls  in  their  joy^  as  if  (their)  victory  had  been  fully  ascertained^ 
proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  Antiochus  sScurus  d6  bello  KSmand  erat 
tamquam  nSn  transittirls  in  Asiam  R5mSnIs,  L.,  xxxvi.  41, 1 ;  Antiochus  was  as 
unconcerned  about  the  war  with  Borne  as  if  the  Romans  did  not  intend  to  cross  over 
into  Asia  Minor. 

4.  In  Celsus,  Quintilian,  Juvenal,  Pliny  Min.,  and  especially  in  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius,  we  find  tamquam  used  almost  like  quod  (541),  to  indicate  an  as- 
sumed reason,  in  imitation  of  the  similar  Greek  use  of  w?  with  the  participle,  and 
occasionally  where  we  might  have  expected  the  Ace.  and  Infinitive. 

Pridem  invisus  tamquam  plUs  quam  civllia  agitaret,  Tag.,  Ann.,  1. 12, 6 ; 
long  misliked  as  (in  Tiberius'  judgment)  plotting  high  treason.  Stlspectus  tamquam 
ipse  suSs  incenderit  aedSs,  Juv.,  m.  222  ;  suspected  of  having  (as  if  he  had)  set 
his  own  house  on  fire.  Vulgl  opinid  est  tamquam  (com6t6s)  mtitatiDnem  rSgnl 
portendat)  Tag.  Ann.,  xiv.  22,  \\  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  a  comet  portends  a 
change  in  the  kingdom. 

Other  particles,  quasi)  sicut,  and  ut,  occur  much  more  rarely  and  are  cited  mainly 
from  Tacitus  (quasi  only  in  the  Annals).    Compare  Suet.,  Tit.,  5. 

5.  Tit  Sl  is  rare  in  early  Latin,  not  being  found  at  all  in  Plautus.  It  is  found  but 
once  in  Livy,  but  frequently  in  Cigero  and  later  Latin.  Velut  sl  is  found  first  in 
Caesar.  Velut  for  velut  Sl  is  found  first  in  Livy.  Ac  sI  is  equivalent  to  quasi  only 
in  late  Latin, 

CONCESSIVE   SENTENCES. 

603.  Concessive  Sentences  are  introduced  by  : 

1.  The  Conditional  particles,  etsi,  etiamsi,  tametsi  (tamen- 
etsi). 

2.  The  generic  relative,  quamquam. 

3.  The  compounds,  quamvls,  quantumvia 

4.  The  verb  licet. 

5.  The  Final  particles,  ut  (ne). 

6.  Cum  (quom). 

These  all  answer  generally  to  the  notion  although. 

Note.— EtsI  (et  +  si),  even  if;  etiamsi,  even  now  if ;  tametsi,  yet  even  if: 
quamquam  (quam  +  quam),  to  what  extent  soever ;  quamvls,  to  what  extent  you 
choose ;  quantumvis,  to  what  amount  you  choose ;  licet,  it  is  left  free  (perhaps  in- 
trans.  of  linquS,  Heave). 

604.  Etsi,  etiamsi,  and  tametsi,  take  the  Indicative  or  Sub- 
junctive, according  to  the  general  principles  which  regulate 
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the  use  of  si,  if.      The  Indicative  is  more  common,  espe- 
cially with  etsi. 

D5  fatOrls  rSbus  etsI  semper  dif&cile  est  dicere,  tamen  interdum  con- 
lectara  possis  accSdere,  C,  Fam,^  vi.  4,  1;  although  it  ia  always  difficult 
to  tell  about  the  future,  nevertheless  you  can  sometimes  come  near  it  by 
guessing.  [Hamilcar]  etsI  flagrabat  bellandl  cupiditate,  tamen  pad  servi- 
undtim  putfivit,  Nep.,  xxii.  i,  3  ;  although  Hamilcar  was  on  fire  with  the 
desire  of  war,  nevertheless  he  thought  that  he  ought  to  subserve  {to  work 
for)  peace,  Inops  ille  etiamsl  referre  gratiam  n5n  potest,  habere  certfi 
potest,  C,  Ojf.y  II.  20,  69;  the  needy  man  {spoken  of),  if  he  cannot  return 
a  favour,  can  at  least  feel  it.  M6  vera  pro  gratis  loqui,  etsI  meum  inge- 
nium  nOn  moneret,  necessitas  cQgit,  L.,  in.  68,  9;  even  if  my  disposition 
did  not  bid  me,  necessity  compels  me  to  speak  what  is  true  instead  of 
what  is  palatable. 

Remarks. — i.  SI  itself  is  often  concessive  (591,  2),  and  the  addition 
of  et,  etiam,  and  tamen  serves  merely  to  fix  the  idea. 

2.  Etiamsl  is  used  oftener  with  the  Subjv.  than  with  the  Indie, 
and  seems  to  be  found  only  in  conditional  sentences.  On  the  other 
hand,  etsI  is  also  used  like  quamquam  (605,  R.  2),  in  the  sense  **and 
yet;^*  virtutem  si  tinam  fimlseris— etsI  amitti  n5n  potest  virtfls,  C, 
Tusc,  II.  14,  32 ;  so  too,  but  rarely,  tametsl.  EtsI  is  a  favorite  word 
with  Cicero,  but  does  not  occur  in  Quintilian  nor  in  Sallust,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  prefers  tametsl.  Tametsl  is  not  found  in  the  Augustan 
poets  nor  in  Tacitus,  and  belongs  especially  to  familiar  speech. 

3.  Tamen  is  often  correlative  even  with  tametsl. 

605.  duamquam,  to  what  extent  soever,  falls  under  the  head 
of  generic  relatives  (254,  r.  4),  and,  in  the  best  authors,  is 
construed  with  the  Indicative. 

Medici  quamquam  intellegunt  saepe,  tamen  numquam  aegrls  dicunt,  illO 
morb5  eSs  esse  moritOrOs,  C,  Div.,  11.  25,  54;  although  physicians  often 
know,  nevertheless  they  never  tell  their  patients  that  they  will  die  of 
that  (particular)  disease. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Potential  Subjv.  (257,  n.  3)  is  sometimes  found 
with  quamquam :  Quamquam  ezercitum  qui  in  Yolscis  erat  mSUet,  nihil 
rectLsSvit,  L.,  vi.  9,  6;  although  he  might  well  have  preferred  the  army 
which  was  in  the  Volscian  country,  nevertheless  he  made  no  objection. 

So  especially  with  the  Ideal  Second  Person. 

2.  Quamquam  is  often  used  like  etsI,  but  more  frequently,  at  the 
beginning  of  sentences,  in  the  same  way  as  the  English,  and  yet, 
although,  however,  in  order  to  limit  the  whole  preceding  sentence. 

3.  The  Indie,  with  etsI  and  quamquam,  is,  of  course,  liable  to  attrao* 
tion  into  the  Subjv.  in  OrStiO  Obllqua  (506). 
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NoTB.—The  Subjv.  with  quamquam  (not  due  to  attraction)  is  first  cited  from  Cicero 
(perhaps  Tusc,  v.  30,  85),  Nepos  (xxv.  13,  6),  after  which,  following  the  development 
'ji  all  generic  sentences  in  Latin,  it  becomes  more  and  more  common  ;  thus,  in  post- 
Augustan  Latin,  Juvenal  uses  it  exclusively,  and  Pliny  Min.  and  Tacitus  regularly. 

606.  ftuamvis  follows  the  analogy  of  volo,  I  will,  with 
which  it  is  compounded,  and  takes  the  Subjunctive  (usually 
the  principal  tenses). 

ftuantumvis  and  quamlibet  (as  conjunctions)  belong  to 
poetry  and  silver  prose. 

Quamvis  sint  sub  aqua,  sub  aqua  maledicere  temptant,  Ov.,  J/.,  vi.  376; 

although  they  he  imder  the  water,  under  the  water  they  try  to  revile 
Quamvis  ille  niger,  quamvis  tti  candidus  ess6s,  V.,  Ec,  11.  16;  although  he 
was  hlach,  although  you  were  fair.  [Vitia  mentis],  quamvis  exigua  sint, 
in  mains  exc6dunt,  Sen.,  E.M.,  85,  13  ;  inental  ailments  {=  passions), 
no  matter  how  slight  they  be,  go  on  increasing.  Quamvis  sis  molestus 
numquam  t6  esse  c5nfit6bor  malum,  C,  Tiisc,  n.  25,  61 ;  although  you  he 
troublesome,  I  shall  never  confess  that  you  are  evil. 

Notes.— 1.  The  Indie,  with  quamvis  is  cited  in  prose  first  from  C.  Rab.Post.,  a, 
4  ;  Nep.,  I.  2, 3  (except  in  fragments  of  Varbo  and  Vatinius)  ;  in  poetry  it  appears 
first  in  Lucretius.  Then  it  grows,  so  that  in  the  post- Augustan  period  it  is  used  just 
like  quamquam.  A^ith  the  Indie,  though  the  Subjv.  is  also  common  : 

Quamvis  ingenio  nSn  valet,  arte  valet,  Ov.,  Am.,  1. 15, 14  ;  although  he  does  not 
(ell  by  geniits,  iie  does  tell  by  art. 

2.  The  verb  of  quamvis  is  sometimes  Inflected  :  Quam  volet  Epicflrus  ioc6tur, 
tamen  numquam  mS  movSbit,  C,  N.D.,  11. 17, 46. 

607.  Licet  retains  its  verbal  nature,  and,  according  to  the 
Sequence  of  Tenses,  takes  only  the  Present  and  Perfect  Sub- 
junctive : 

Licet  irrideat  si  qui  vult,  C,  Farad.,  i.  i,  8 ;  let  any  one  laugh  who  will. 
Ardeat  ipsa  licet,  tormentis  gaudet  amantis,  Juv.,  vi.  209;  though  she  her- 
self is  agloWj  she  rejoices  in  the  tortures  of  her  lover.  Sim  licet  extrgmum, 
sicut  sum,  missus  in  orbem,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  9,  9  ;  although  I  be  sent,  as  1 
have  been,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Notes.— 1.  Exceptions  are  extremely  rare  :  Juv.,  xiii.  56. 

2.  Quamvis  is  sometimes  combined  with  licet,  as  :  quamvIS  licet  InsectSmuT 
ist5s— metuo  n6  s51i  philosophi  sint,  C,  Tusc,  iv.  24, 53. 

3.  Occasionally  licet  is  inflected;  e.g.,B..,  Epod.,  is,19  ;  aS'.,  11.  1,  59.  From  the 
time  of  Apuleius  licet  is  construed  with  the  Indicative. 

608.  Tit  and  ne  are  also  used  concessively  for  the  sake  of 
argument ;  this  is  common  in  Cicero,  who  often  attaches  to 
it  sane  ;  the  basis  of  this  is  the  Imperative  Subjunctive. 

Ut  d@8int  vires,  tamen  est  land  nda  voluntas,  Ov^t  Pont.,  m.  4,  79  ; 
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granted  that  strength  he  lacking,  nevertheless  you  must  praise  (my) 
good  will.  N6  sit  suminum  malum  dolor,  malum  certS  est,  C,  Tusc,  11. 
5,  14;  granted  that  pain  be  not  the  chief  evil,  an  evil  it  certai7ily  is. 

Remarks. — 1.  Ut  ii5n  can  be  used  on  the  principle  of  the  Specific 
Negative  :  HIc  diss  tiltimus  est;  ut  nSn  sit,  prope  ab  tiltimo  est, Sen., 
:£'.  J[f.,  15, 12;  this  is  your  last  day  ;  granted  that  it  be  not,  it  is  near  the 
last. 

2.  Examples  with  past  tenses  are  rare:  0.,  Mil.,  17,  46;  L.,  xxxviu 
46,  3,  etc, 

3.  On  ita — ut,  see  262  ;  on  ut — ita,  see  482,  4. 

609.  Concessive  Sentence  represented  hy  a  Participle  or 
Predicative  Attribute, — The  Concessive  sentence  may  be 
represented  by  a  Participle  or  Predicative  Attribute. 

[Risus]  interdum  ita  repente  Srumpit,  ut  eum  cupientfis  tengre  nequea- 
mus,  Cf.  C,  Or.,  11.  58,  235;  laughter  between  whiles  (occasionally)  breaks 
out  so  sudde7ily  that  ive  cannot  keep  it  doivn,  although  ice  desire  to  do 
so.  MultSrum  t6  ocull  et  aurSs  nSn  sentientem  custodient,  C,  Cat.,  i.  2,  6; 
{of)  many  {the)  eyes  and  ears  will  keep  guard  over  you,  though  you  per- 
ceive it  not  (without  your  perceiving  it).  Quis  Aristidem  nQn  mortuum 
dUig^itl  C,  Fin.,  v.  22,  62;  ivho  does  not  love  Aristides,  {though)  dead  9 

Notes. — 1.  Quamquam,  quamvis,  and  etsi  are  often  combined  with  ttie  parti- 
ciple.   This,  however,  is  rare  in  classical  Latin,  but  becomes  more  common  later. 

(Caesar),  quamquam  obsidione  Massiliae  retardante,  brevi  tamen  omnia 
SubSgit,  Suet.,  lul.,  34. 

2«  With  adjectives  and  adverbs  this  is  much  more  common^  so  especially  with 
quamvis,  which  is  used  with  a  positive  as  a  circumlocution  for  the  superlative.  With 
the  superlative  quamvis  is  rare. 

EtsI  non  iniquum,  cert6  triste  senatus  cSnsultum,  L.,  xxv.  6, 2.  Cum  omnia 
per  populum  geruntur,  quamvis  iustum  atque  moderatum  tamen  ipsa  aequS- 
bilitas  est  iniqua,  C,  Rep.,  i.  27, 43. 

RELATIVE    SENTENCES. 

610.  The  Latin  language  uses  the  relative  construction  fa:^ 
more  than  the  English  :  so  in  the  beginning  of  sentences, 
and  in  combination  with  Conjunctions  and  other  Relatives. 

Remarks. — i.  The  awkwardness,  or  impossihility,  of  a  literal  trans- 
lation may  generally  be  relieved  by  the  substitution  of  a  demonstra- 
tive with  an  appropriate  conjunction,  or  the  employment  of  an  abstract 
noun  : 

Quae  cum  ita  sint,  now  since  these  things  are  so  (Ciceronian  formula). 

Futtlra  modo  exspectant ;  quae  quia  certa  esse  nOn  possunt,  conficiuntur 
et  angOre  et  metu,  C,  Fi7i.,  i.  18,  60;  they  only  look  forward  to  the 
future  ;  and  because  that  cannot  be  certain,  they  wear  themselves  out 
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with  distress  and  fear,  [Epicurus]  ii6n  satis  polltus  ils  artibus  quSs  qui 
tenent,  firudltl  appellantur,  C,  Fin,,  i.  7,  26;  Epicurus  is  not  sufficiently 
polished  by  those  accomplishments,  from  the  possession  of  which  people 
are  called  cultivated, 

2.  Notice  especially  quod  in  combination  with  si  and  its  compounds 
ubi,  quia,  quoniam,  ut  (poetic  and  post-class.),  utinam,  nS,  utinam  n6,  qui 
(rare),  in  which  quod  means  and  as  for  that,  and  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated by  and,  hut,  therefore,  whereas,  sometimes  not  at  all. 

Quod  nl  faissem  inc5gitans  ita  eum  exspectarem  ut  pSr  fuit,  Ter.,  Ph,, 
155  ;  whereas,  had  I  iiot  been  heedless,  1  should  he  awaiting  him  in 
proper  mood. 

Notes.— 1.  The  use  of  the  Relative  to  connect  two  independent  clauses  instead  of  a 
demonstrative,  is  very  rare  in  Plautus,  more  common  in  Terence,  but  fully  devel' 
oped  only  in  the  classical  period. 

2.  The  Relative  is  the  fertile  source  of  many  of  the  introductory  particles  of  the  com- 
pound sentence  (quom,  quia,  quoniam,  compounds  of  quam,  ut,  ubi,  etc,\  and  is 
therefore  treated  last  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  its  uses. 

811.  Relative  sentences  are  introduced  by  the  Relative 
pronouns  in  all  their  forms:  adjective,  substantive,  and 
adverbial.     (See  Tables  109  foil.) 

Remarks. — i.  The  Relative  adverbs  of  Place,  and  their  correlatives, 
may  be  used  instead  of  a  preposition  with  a  Relative.  TTnde,  whence,  is 
frequently  used  of  persons,  but  the  others  rarely  ;  occasional  examples 
are  cited  for  ubi  and  qu5,  the  others  less  frequently  :  ibi  =  in  e9,  etc.; 
ubi  =  in  qu5,  etc.;  inde  =  ex  e5,  etc;  undo  =  ex  qu5,  etc.;  eO  =  in  eum, 
etc;  qu3  =  in  quern,  etc 

Potest  fieri  ut  is,  unde  ts  audlsse  dicis,  Iratus  dixerit,  C,  Or,,  11.  70,  285; 
it  may  he  that  he,  from  whom  you  say  you  heard  (it),  said  it  in  anger. 
Qu5  (=  quibus)  lubeat  ntibant,  dum  dOs  nS  flat  comes,  Pl.,  Aul,,  491  (573). 

2.  The  Relative  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Dependent  Inter* 
rogative  sentence  (469,  r.  2). 

Quae  probat  populus  ego  nesciS,  Sen.,  E,M,,  29, 10;  the  things  that  the 
people  approves,  I  do  not  know  (quid  probet,  what  it  is  the  people  ap' 
proves),  Et  quid  ego  tS  velim,  et  tti  quod  quaeris,  sciSs,  Ter.,  And.,  536; 
you  shall  know  hoth  what  {it  is)  I  want  of  you,  and  what  (the  thing 
which)  you  are  ashing  (=  the  answer  to  your  question), 

612.  Position  of  Relatives. — The  Relative  and  Relative 
forms  are  put  at  the  beginning  of  sentences  and  clauses. 
The  preposition,  however,  generally,  though  not  invariably, 
precedes  its  Relative  (413). 

613.  Antecedent. — The  word  to  which  the  Relative  refera 
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is  called  the  Antecedent,  because  it  precedes  in  thought  even 
when  it  does  not  in  expression. 

Remark. — The  close  connection  between  Relative  and  Antecedent 
is  shown  by  the  frequent  use  of  one  preposition  in  common  (414,  r.  i). 

CONCORD. 

614.  The  Relative  agrees  with  its  Antecedent  in  Gender, 
Number,  and  Person. 

Is  minims  eget  mortalis,  qui  miTiimum  cupit,  Syrus,  286  (Fr.)  (308). 
Uxor  contenta  est  quae  bona  est  unO  virO,  Pl.,  Merc,  812  ;  a  ivife  who  is 
good  IS  contented  with  one  husband.  Malum  est  consilium  quod  mutarl 
n5n  potest,  Syrus,  362  (Fr.);  bad  is  the  plan  that  cannot  {let  itself)  be 
changed,  H5c  iUIs  narr5  qui  m6  non  intellegunt,  Phaedr.,  3,  128;  I  tell 
this  tale  for  those  who  understand  me  not.  Ego  qui  tS  confirms,  ipse  mfi 
n3n  possum,  Q.^Fam.^  xiv.  4,  5  ;  J  who  reassure  you^  cannot  reassure 
myself. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Relative  agrees  with  the  Person  of  the  true  Ante- 
cedent, even  when  a  predicate  intervenes  ;  exceptions  are  very  rare  : 

Tti  es  is,  qui  (m5)  summis  laudibus  ad  caelum  extulisti,  C,  Fam,,  xv.  4, 
11 ;  you  are  he  that  has{f)  praised  me  to  the  skies. 

The  Latin  rule  is  the  English  exception :  Acts,  xxi.  38 ;  Luke,  xvi.  15. 

2.  When  the  Relative  refers  to  a  sentence,  id  quod,  that  which,  is 
commonly  used  (parenthetically).  So  also  quae  rSs,  or  simple  quod,  and, 
if  reference  is  made  to  a  single  substantive,  is  qui  or  some  similar  form. 

Si  S  vObis  id  quod  nQn  spSr5  dSserar,  tamen  anim5  n5n  deficiam,  C, 
Rose.  Am. y  4, 10;  if  I  should  be  deserted  by  you  {which  I  do  not  expect), 
nevertheless  I  should  not  become  faint-hearted.  Nee  audiendus  [Thee- 
phrasti]  auditor,  StratO,  is  qui  physicus  appeUatur,  C,  N,D.,  i.  13,  35. 

3.  The  gender  and  number  of  the  Relative  may  be  determined  : 

(a)  By  the  sense,  and  not  by  the  form ;  that  is,  a  collective  noun  may 
be  followed  by  a  Plural  Relative,  a  neuter  numeral  by  a  masculine  Rela- 
tive, a  possessive  pronoun  by  a  Relative  in  the  person  indicated  by  the 
possessive,  etc. 

Caesa  sunt  ad  sex  milia  qui  Pydnam  perfugerant,  L.,  xliv.  42,  7 ;  there 
were  slain  up  to  six  thousand  who  had  fled  to  Pydna,  Equitatum  omnem 
praemittit,  qui  videant,  Caes.,  B.G.,  i.  15 ;  he  sent  all  the  cavalry  ahead, 
who  should  see  (that  they  might  see,  to  see). 

{b)  By  the  predicate  or  the  apposition,  and  not  by  the  antecedent; 
so  especially  when  the  Relative  is  combined  with  the  copula  or  with  a 
copulative  verb. 

Tbebae,  quod  BoeOtiae  caput  est,  L.,  xlii.  44,  3;  Thebes,  which  is  the 
capital  of  Boeotia.     Flflmen  Scaldis,  quod  Infloit  in  Mosam,  Caes.,  B,G.^ 
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VI.  33,  3 ;  the  river  Scheldt^  which  empties  into  the  Maas.  Iflsta  glOria, 
qui  est  fructus  virtutis,  C,  Pis,,  24,  57  ;  real  glory,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  virtue. 

Exceptions  are  not  unfrequent,  especially  when  the  predicative  sub- 
stantive  in  the  Relative  clause  is  a  foreign  word  or  a  proper  name. 

Stellae  quas  Graecl  comStas  vocant,  C,  JSF.D,,  11.  5,  14;  the  stars  which 
the  Greeks  call  comets.  Est  genus  quoddam  hominum  quod  HelStae  voca- 
tur,  Nep.,  IV.  3,  6  ;  there  is  a  certain  class  of  men  called  Helots, 

4.  The  pronominal  apposition  may  be  taken  up  into  the  Relative  and 
disappear  : 

Tgstarum  suffragiis  quod  illi  ostracismum  vocant,  Nep.,  v.  3,  1;  hy  pot- 
sherd votes— {3.  thing)  which  they  call  **  ostracism,'' 

5.  When  the  Relative  refers  to  the  combined  antecedents  of  different 
gender,  the  strongest  gender  is  preferred,  according  to  282  : 

GrandSs  natu  matrSs  et  parvl  llberl,  quorum  utrumque  aetas  miseri- 
cordiam  vestram  requlrit,  C,  Verr.,  v.  49,  129;  aged  matrons  and  infant 
children,  whose  age  on  either  hand  demands  your  compassion.  Otium 
a^ue  divitiae,  quae  prima  mortalSs  put  ant,  S.,  (7.,  36,  4  ;  leisure  and 
money,  which  mortals  reckon  as  the  prime  things. 

Or,  the  nearest  gender  may  be  preferred  : 

Eae  fruggs  atque  fructus  quos  terra  gignit,  C,  iV^.D.,  11.  14, 37  ;  those 
fruits  of  field  and  tree  which  earth  hears, 

6.  Combined  Persons  follow  the  rule,  287. 

Note.— A  noteworthy  peculiarity  is  found  in  early  Latin,  where  a  generic  Relative 
sentence  with  qui  is  made  the  subject  of  an  abstract  substantive  with  est,  and  repre- 
sented by  a  demonstrative  in  agreement  with  that  substantive. 

Istaec  virtiis  est,  quando  usust,  qui  malum  fert  fortiter,  PL.,^fiin.,  323; 
that's  manhood  who  (if  one)  bears  evil  bravely,  ivhen  there's  need. 

The  parallel  Greek  construction  suggests  Greek  influence. 

615.  Repetition  of  the  Antecederit, — The  Antecedent  of 
the  Relative  is  not  seldom  repeated  in  the  Relative  clause, 
with  the  Relative  as  its  attributive. 

(Caesar)  inteUgxit  diem  Instare,  quo  dis  frumentum  militibus  m6tlri  oportS- 
ret,  Caes.,  B.G.,  i.  16,  5  ;  Caesar  saiv  that  the  day  was  at  hand,  on 
which  day  it  behooved  to  measure  corn  (corn  was  to  be  measured  out) 
to  the  soldiers. 

Note.— This  usage  belongs  to  the  formal  style  of  government  and  law.  Caesar  is 
very  fond  of  it,  especially  with  the  word  diSs.  It  is  occasional  in  Plautus  and  Ter- 
ence, and  not  uncommon  in  Cicero  ;  but  after  Cicero  it  fades  out,  being  found  but 
rarely  in  Livy,  and  only  here  and  there  later. 

616.  Incorporation  of  the  Antecedent, — i.  The  Antece- 
dent substantive  is  often  incorporated  into   the   Relative 
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clause ;    sometimes   there    is   a   demonstrative   antecedent, 
sometimes  not. 

In  quern  primum  ggressi  sunt  locum  Troia  vocatur,  L.,  i.  i,  8;  the  first 
place  tJiey  landed  at  was  called  Troy,  Quam  quisque  nSrit  artem,  in  hac 
sS  exerceat,  [C],  Tusc,  i.  i8,  41;  what  trade  each  man  is  master  of,  {in) 
that  lei  him  practise  (himself),  that  let  him  ply. 

Notes.— I.  Incorporation,  while  much  less  frequent  than  Repetition,  is  still  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  Ltvy  ;  after  Livy  it  decays.  No  examples  are  cited  from 
Sallust  with  a  demonstrative  antecedent,  and  but  one  from  Caesar.  No  example 
is  cited  from  Caesar  without  a  demonstrative  antecedent. 

2.  Instead  of  a  principal  clause,  followed  by  a  consecutive  clause,  the  structure  is 
sometimes  reversed.  What  would  have  been  the  dependent  clause  becomes  the  prin- 
cipal clause,  and  an  incorporated  explanatory  Relative  takes  the  place  of  the  demon* 
Btrative.  This  is  confined  to  certain  substantives,  and  is  found  a  number  of  times  in 
Cicero,  but  rarely  elsewhere  (Sall.,  Hor.,  Livy,  Ovid,  Sen.,  Tag.,  Pliny  Min.). 

Qua  enim  prudentia  es,  nihil  t6  fugiet  (=  ea  prudentia  es,  ut  nihil  t6 
fagiat),  C.yFam.,  xi.  13, 1.  Velis  tantummodo ;  quae  tua  virtus  (est),  expug- 
nabis,  II.,aS.,i.9,54. 

2.  An  appositional  substantive,  from  which  a  Eelative 
clause  depends,  is  regularly  incorporated  into  the  Eelative 
clause. 

[Amanus]  Syriam  S  Cilicia  dividit,  qui  mons  erat  hostium  pl6nus,  C, 
Att.y  V.  20,  3  ;  Syria  is  divided  from  Cilicia  by  Amanus^  a  mountain 
which  was  full  of  enemies. 

Note.— This  usage  is  found  first  in  Cicero.  The  normal  English  position  is  found 
first  in  Livy,  but  it  becomes  more  common  in  later  Latin. 

Priscus,  vir  cuius  providentiam  in  re  ptiblica  ante  experta  civitas  erat, 
L.t.iv.46, 10. 

3.  Adjectives,  especially  superlatives,  are  sometimes  trans- 
ferred from  the  substantive  in  the  principal  clause  and  made 
to  agree  with  the  Eelative  in  the  Eelative  clause. 

[ThemistoclSs]  d6  servis  suls  quern  habuit  fidelissimum  ad  rggem  misit, 
Nep.,  II.  4,  3;  Themistocles  sent  the  most  faithful  slave  he  had  to  the 
king.  NSmini  crSdS,  qui  largg  blandust  dives  pauperi,  Pl.,  Aul.,  196;  1 
trust  no  rich  man  who  is  lavishly  hind  to  a  poor  man. 

617.  Attraction  of  the  Relative. — The  Accusative  of  the 
Eelative  is  occasionally  attracted  into  the  Ablative  of  the 
antecedent,  rarely  into  any  other  case. 

Hoc  cSnfirmamus  illo  augurio  qu5  diximus,  C,  Att.,  x.  8,  7;  we  confirm 
this  by  the  augury  which  we  mentioned. 

Notes.— 1.  This  attraction  takes  place  chiefly  when  the  verb  of  the  Relative  clausd 
must  be  supplied  from  the  principal  sentence  ;  that  is,  with  auxiliary  verbs  like  velle, 
80l6re,  iubSre  ;  and  after  verbs  of  Saying  and  the  like. 
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It  is  rare  in  early  Latin,  but  common  from  Cicero  on. 

QoibuB  poterat  saucils  ductis  sSoum  ad  urbem  pergit,  L.,  it.  39, 9 ;  having 

taken  with  him  all  the  wounded  he  cotUd^  he  proceeded  to  the  city. 

2.  Inverted  A ttractian.— So-called  Inverted  Attraction  is  found  only  in  i)oetry,  and 
then  usually  in  the  Ace,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  object  of  thought  or  feeling. 

This  Ace.  stands  usually  for  a  Nom.,  sometimes,  but  only  in  Comedy,  for  the 
Gen.  Dat.  or  Abl.  A  strange  usage  is  the  Nom.  where  the  Ace.  would  be  exi)ected. 
This  may  be  nSoinatlvUS  pendSnS)  a  form  of  anacduthon  (697),  and  is  found  only 
in  early  Latin. 

TJrbem  quam  statuS,  vestra  est,  V.,  ^.,  i.  573 ;  (as  for)  the  city  which  lam  rear- 
ingy  (it)  is  yours.  Istum  quem  quaeris,  ego  sum,  Pl.,  Cure,  419 ;  (as  for)  that  man 
whom  you  are  looking  for^  I  am  he.  Ille  qui  mandavit  eum  exturbasti  ez 
aedibus  1  Pl.,  Trin.,  127.    ("  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.'') 

618.  Correlative  Use  of  the  Relative, — The  usual  Correl- 
ative of  qui  is  is,  more  rarely  hie,  ille. 

Is  minims  eget  mortalis,  qui  minimum  cupit,  Syrus,  286  (Fr.)  (308). 
Hic  sapiens,  de  qu5  loquor,  C,  Ac,  11.  33,  105  (305,  3).  lUa  dies  yeniet, 
mea  qua  lugubria  p5nam,  Ov.,  Tr.,  iv.  2,  73  (307,  4). 

619.  Ahsorptio7i  of  the  Correlative. — The  Correlative,  is, 
is  often  absorbed,  especially  when  it  would  stand  in  the  same 
case  as  the  Eelative.     This  is  a  kind  of  Incorporation. 

Postume,  n5n  bene  olet,  qui  bene  semper  olet,  Mart.,  ii.  12,  4;  Postti' 
mus,  (he)  smells  not  sweet,  who  always  smells  sweet.  Quem  arma  nSn 
frCgerant  vitia  vlcfirunt,  Curt.,  vi.  2, 1 ;  (him)  whom  arms  had  not  crushed 
did  vices  overcome.  Quem  dl  dlligunt  adulescSns  moritur,  Pl.,  B.,  816; 
(he)  whom  the  gods  love  dies  young.  XerxSs  praemium  pr5posuit  qui  [=  el 
qui]  invCnisset  novam  voluptatem,  C,  Tusc,  v.  7,  20;  Xerxes  offered  a 
reward  to  him  who  should  invent  a  new  pleasure.  Miseranda  vita  qui 
[=  eOrum  qui]  86  metui  quam  amarl  mSlunt,  Nep.,  x.  9,  5;  pitiable  is  the 
life  of  those  who  would  prefer  being  feared  to  being  loved.  DIscite 
sSnSrl  per  quem  [=  per  eum,  per  quem]  didioistis  amSre,  Ov.,  Eem.Am., 
43  (401). 

Difficult  and  rare  are  cases  like : 

Nunc  rede9  ad  quae  (for  ad  ea  quae)  mibl  mandSs,  c.,  Att.,  v.  zz,  6. 

620.  Position  of  the  Correlative  clause. — The  Relative 
clause  naturally  follows  its  Correlative,  but  it  often  precedes ; 
incorporation  also  is  common. 

Male  se  res  babet  cum  quod  virtUte  effici  dSbet  id  temptStur  pecOniS,  C, 
Off.,  II.  6,  22;  it  is  a  bad  state  of  affairs  when  what  ought  to  be  accom- 
plished  by  worth,  is  attempted  by  money.  Quod  vides  accidere  puerls  hOo 
nobis  quoque  mfiiuscuHs  puerls  fivenit,  Sen.,  U.M.,  24,  13;  what  you  see 
befall  children  (this)  happens  to  us  also,  children  of  a  larger  growth 
Quam  quisque  nOrit  artem,  in  hSc  sS  ezerceat,  [C],  Tusc.,  1. 18,  41  (616,  i). 
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The  Correlative  absorbed  : 

Quod  nOn  dedit  fortOna,  nSn  Sripit,  Sen.,  E,M.y  59,  18;  what  fortvms 
has  not  given  (does  not  give),  she  does  not  take  away.  Per  quSs  nOs 
petitis  saepe  fagatis  op6s,  Ov.,  A. A.,  iii.  132;  the  means  you  take  to  unn 
us  often  scare  us  off» 

621.  Indefinite  Antecedent, — The  Indefinite  Antecedent  is 
generally  omitted. 

Elige  cui  dicas :  tii  miM  s5la  placSs,  Ov.,  A, A.,  i.  42;  choose  some  one 
to  whom  you  may  say  :  You  alone  please  me. 

Remark. — Such  sentences  are  sometimes  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Interrogative:  [ConSn]  nOn  quaeslvit ubi ipse  tiit5  viveret, Nep., 
IX.  2,  1 ;  Conon  did  not  seek  a  place  to  live  in  safety  himself  might  be 
either  Relative  or  Deliberative  (265). 

TENSES    IN    RELATIVE    SENTENCES. 

622.  Future  and  Future  Perfect. — The  Future  and 
Future  Perfect  are  used  with  greater  exactness  than  in  cur- 
rent English  (242,  244). 

Sit  liber,  dominus  qui  volet  esse  meus,  Mart.,  ii.  32,  8;  he  must  he  free 
who  wishes  (shall  wish)  to  he  my  master.  Qui  prior  strinxerit  ferrum, 
eiuB  vict5ria  erit,  Liv.  (244,  R.  2). 

623.  Iterative  Action. — Eelative  sentences  follow  the  laws 
laid  down  for  Iterative  action  (566,  567). 

I.  Contemporaneous  action  : 

Ore  trahit  quodcumque  potest,  atque  addit  aoerv9,  H.,  /S^.,  i.  i,  34;  drags 
with  its  mouth  whatever  it  can,  and  adds  to  the  treasure  (heap),  Qufi- 
cumque  inc6d6bat  agmen,  iSgatI  occurrSbant,  L.,  xxxiv.  i6,  6;  in  whatever 
direction  the  column  advanced,  ambassadors  came  to  meet  them, 

II.  Prior  action : 

[Terra]  numquam  sine  tistira  reddit,  quod  accSpit,  C,  Cat.M.,  15,  51 ;  the 
earth  never  returns  without  interest  what  it  has  received  {receives).  Quod 
n5n  dedit  fortfina,  n5n  6ripit,  Sen.,  E,M,,  59, 18  (620).  N5n  c6nat  quotiens 
nSmo  vocavit  eum,  Mart.,  v.  47,  2;  he  does  not  dine  as  often  as  (when) 
no  one  has  invited  (invites)  him,  HaerSbant  in  memoria  quaecumque 
audierat  et  viderat  [Tlieinistocl6s],  C,  J.C.,  11.  i,  2  (567).  Sequentur  t6 
quOcumque  pervSnerifs  vitia,  Sen.,  ^.jlf.,  28, 1;  vices  will  follow  you 
whithersoever  you  go.  Qui  timfire  dSsierint,  Odisse  incipient,  Tac,  Agr,, 
32  (567). 

Remark.— On  the  Sub] v.  in  Iterative  Sentences,  see  567,  n. 
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MOODS    IN    RELATIVE    SENTENCES. 

S24,  The  Relative  clause,  as  such — that  is,  as  the  represen- 
tative  of  an  adjective — takes  the  Indicative  mood. 

Uxor  quae  bona  est,  Pl.,  Merc,  812 ;  a  wife  who  is  good  (a  good  wife). 

Remark. — The  Relative  in  this  use  often  serves  as  a  circumlocution 
for  a  substantive,  with  this  difference  :  that  the  substantive  expresses 
a  permanent  relation  ;  the  Relative  clause,  a  transient  relation  :  ii  qui 
decent  —  those  who  teach  =  the  teachers  (inasmuch  as  they  are  exercis- 
ing the  functions).  On  the  Relative  with  Subjv.  after  an  adj.  clause, 
see  438,  R. 

625.  Indefinite  and  Generic  Relatives. — i.  ftuicumque, 
quisquis,  and  the  like,  being  essentially  Iterative  Eelatives, 
take  the  Indicative  according  to  the  principles  of  Iterative 
action  (354,  R.  4).  So  also  simple  Relatives  when  similarly 
used. 

Quficumque  inc6d6bat  Sgmen,  iSgati  occurrSbant,  Liv.,  xxxiv,  16,  6  (623). 

Remark. — According  to  567,  N.,  the  Subjv.  is  used  : 

(i)  In  Oratio  Obliqua  (Total  or  Partial)  : 

Marti  Galli  quae  bellS  cSperint  (Pf.  Subjv.)  dSvovent  (=  s6  datdrSs 
vovent),  Cf.  Caes.,  B.  O.,  vi.  17,  3;  the  Gauls  devote  {promise  to  give)  to 
Mars  whatever  they  (shall)  take  in  war  (0.  E.,  Quae  c6perimu8,  dabimus). 

(2)  By  Attraction  of  Mood  (Complementary  Clauses) : 
Quia  eum  diligat  quern  metuat  %  C,  Lael.,  15, 53  (629). 

(3)  In  the  Ideal  Second  Person : 

Bonus  sSgnior  fit  ubi  neglegas,  S.,  lug.,  31,  28  (566). 

(4)  By  the  spread  of  the  Subjv.  in  post-classical  Latin: 

Qui  unum  eius  drdinis  offendisset  omnSs  advers5s  babebatj  L. ,  xxxiii. 
46, 1  (567). 

2.  ftui  =  si  quis,  if  any,  has  the  Indicative  when  the  Con- 
dition is  Logical. 

[Terra]  numquam  sine  tisfirS  reddit,  quod  accgpit,  C.,Cat.M.,  15,  51 
(623).  (SI  quid  acc6pit.)  Qui  mori  didicit,  servire  dgdidicit,  Sen.,  U.M., 
26,10(423). 

Remark. — When  the  Condition  is  Ideal,  the  Subjv.  is  necessary  (596). 
In  post-classical  Latin  the  Subjv.  is  the  rule  with  all  conditionals. 

626.  Explanatory  Relative. — Qui,  with  the  Indicative 
(=  is  enim,  for  he),  often  approaches  quod,  in  that. 

HabeO  senect^tl  mSgnam    grfitiam,  quae  mihl  sermOnis   ayiditStem 
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anxit,  C,  Cat.M.,  14,  46;  lam  very  thankful  to  old  age,  which  (for  it, 
in  that  it)  has  increased  me  {=  in  me)  the  appetite  for  talk. 

RExMark.— Qui  with  the  Subjv.  gives  a  ground,  =  cum  is  (586);  qui 
with  the  Indie,  a  fact ;  and  in  many  passages  the  causal  sense  seems  to 
be  inevitable : 

Insanit  hlc  quidem,  qui  ipse  male  dicit  sibi,  Pl.,  Jlen.,  309;  cracked  is 
this  man,  who  calls  (=:  for  calling)  down  curses  on  himself.  ErrSverim 
fortasse  qui  m6  aliquid  putavl,  Plin.,  Up,,  i.  23,  2,  /  may  have  erred  in 
thinking  myself  to  he  something. 

Notes.— 1.  This  causal  sense  is  heightened  by  ut,  utpote,  as ;  quippe,  namely. 
Ut  qui  is  rare  in  early  Latin,  Caesar,  and  Cicero,  and  is  not  found  at  all  in  Terence 
and  Sallust.  Livt,  however,  is  fond  of  it.  The  mood  is  everywhere  the  Subjunc- 
tive. TTtpote  is  found  only  here  and  there  in  Latin,  and  not  at  all  in  Terence, 
Caesar,  Livy  ;  but  once  in  Plautus.  The  mood  is  the  Subjv.  until  late  Latin. 
QuIppe  qui  is  the  most  common  of  the  three,  but  does  not  occur  in  Caesar.  In  early 
Latin  the  mood  is  the  Indie,  (except  Pl.,  Per6\,  699) ;  also  in  Sallust.  Cicero  uses 
the  Subjv.  ;  LivY  uses  both  moods ;  later  the  Subjv.  is  the  rule  until  the  time  of 
Apuleius. 

2.  Simple  Explanatory  qui  has  the  Indie,  most  commonly  in  early  Latin,  and  in 
general  developes  on  the  same  line  that  cum  follows. 

627.  The  Subjunctive  is  employed  in  Relative  clauses 
when  it  would  be  used  in  a  simple  sentence. 

Potential:  Habeo  quae  velim,  C,  Fin.,  i.  8,  28;  I  have  what  I  should 
like. 

Optative:  Quod  faustum  sit,  rSgem  create,  L.,i.  17, 10;  blessing  he 
on  your  choice,  m^ake  ye  a  king. 

Remarks.— I.  Especially  to  be  noted  is  the  Subjv.  in  restrictive 
phrases.     Here  the  Relative  often  takes  quidem,  sometimes  modo. 

The  early  Latin  shows  only  quod  8ciam(as  if  dum  aliquid  sciam),  so  far  as  I 
may  he  permitted  to  know  anything  about  it  (=  quantum  scio,  as  far  as  1  know,  for 
all  I  know),  which  is  used  throughout  the  language,  a»d  quod  quidem  veniat  in 
mentem  (Pl.,  Ep.,  638).  Cicero,  however,  shows  a  great  variety.  Quantum  SCiam 
is  found  first  in  Quintilian. 

Omnium  oratOrum  qu5s  quidem  c5gn5verim  acutissimum  iudicQ  Sert5- 
rium,  C,  Br.,  48, 180  ;  of  o^  orators,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  I  consider  Sertorius  the 
most  acute.  Ntillum  Omatum  qui  modo  non  obsctiret  subtrahendum  put5. 
Quint.,  v.  14, 33  ;  I  think  no  ornament  is  to  be  withdrawn,  xfvovided  that  it  do  not 
cause  obscu7ity, 

2.  Restrictions  involving  esse,  posse,  attinet,  are  regularly  in  the 
Indicative.  Cicero  and  Caesar,  however,  show  a  very  few  cases  of 
the  Subjv.,  especially  with  possls. 

ProdidistI  et  tS  et  illam,  quod  quidem  in  t6  fuit,  Tek.,  Ad.,  692;  you 
have  betrayed  hoth  her  and  yourself,  so  far  as  in  you  lay.  Ego  quod  ad 
m6  attinet,  iudicgs,  vicl,  C,  Verr,,  II.  i.  8,  21;  /,  judges,  so  far  as  per' 
tains  to  me,  have  conquered- 
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628.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Eelative  clauses  which 
form  a  part  of  the  utterance  or  the  view  of  another  than  the 
narrator,  or  of  the  narrator  himself  when  indirectly  quoted 
(539,  R.).  So  especially  in  Oratio  Obliqua  and  Final  Sen- 
tences. 

Bdcte  Graecl  praecipiunt,  n5ii  temptanda  quae  effici  n5n  possint,  Quint., 
IV.  5, 17;  right  are  the  Greeks  in  teaching  that  those  things  are  not  to 
he  attempted  which  cannot  he  accomplished.  Apud  Hypanim  fluvium 
AristotelSs  ait,  bSstiolas  quasdam  nasci  quae  tlnum  diem  vivant,  C,  Tusc, 
I.  39,  94  (650).  Virtus  facit  ut  e5s  dlligamus  in  quibus  ipsa  inesse  videatur, 
C,  Off,,  I,  17,  56;  virtue  makes  us  love  those  in  whom  she  seems  to 
reside,  FSstulatur  ab  hominibus  ut  ab  ils  s6  abstineant  maximS  vitiis,  in 
quibus  alterum  reprebenderlnt,  C,  Verr,,  in.  2, 4;  it  is  demanded  of  men 
that  they  refrain  from  those  faults  most  of  all  as  to  which  they  have 
hlamed  another.  SenStus  cSnsuit  uti  qulcumque  OaUiam  prdvinciam 
obtingret,  Haedu5s  defenderet,  Caes.,  B,G,y  i.  35 ;  the  senate  decreed  that 
whoever  ohtained  Gaul  as  his  province  should  defend  the  JSaedui, 
Paetus  omnSs  librSs  quos  frater  suus  rellquisset  mihl  dOnavit,  Q,y  Att,yU. 
1,12;  (this  is  Paetus'  statement;  otherwise:  qu5s  frater  5ius  (521)  rell- 
quit ;  compare  C,  Att.,  i.  20,  7).  Xerx6s  praemium  prSposuit  qui  [=  el 
qui]  invSnisset  novam  voluptStem,  C,  Tusc,  v.  7,  20  (619). 

Remark. — Even  in  OratiO  Obliqua  the  Indie,  is  retained  : 

(a)  In  explanations  of  the  narrator  : 

KOntiStur  AfrSni5  magn5s  commeStOs  qui  iter  habSbant  ad  Caesarem  ad 
flOmencOnstitisse,  Caes.,  j5.(7.,i.  51, 1;  it  is  (was)  announced  to  Af ra- 
mus that  large  supplies  of  provisions  (which  were  on  their  way  to 
Caesar)  had  halted  at  the  river. 

In  the  historians  this  sometimes  occurs  where  the  Relative  clause  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  sentence,  especially  in  the  Irapf.  and  Pluperfect; 
partly  for  clearness,  partly  for  liveliness.  For  shifting  Indie,  and 
Subjv.,  see  L.,  xxvi.  i. 

(b)  In  mere  circumlocutions: 

Quis  neget  haec  omnia  quae  vid6mus  deSrum  potestfite  administrfirl  t 
Cf,  C,  Cat.,  III.  g,  21;  who  would  deny  that  this  whole  visible  world  is 
managed  hy  the  power  of  the  gods  f  PrQvidendum  est  n6  quae  dicuntur 
ab  e5  qui  dicit  dissentiant,  Quint.,  hi.  8,  48;  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
speech  he  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  speaker. 

629.  Relative  sentences  which  depend  on  Infinitives  and 
Subjunctives,  and  form  an  integral  part  of  the  thought,  are 
put  in  the  Subjunctive  (Attraction  of  Mood). 

Pign  est  ingenil  contentum  esse  lis  quae  sint  ab  aliXs  inventa,  Quint.,  x 
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2,  4 ;  it  is  the  mark  of  a  slow  genius  to  he  content  with  what  has  been  found 
out  by  others.  Quis  aut  eum  dlligat  quern  metuat  aut  earn  &  quO  86  metui 
putetl  C,  Lael.y  15,  53;  who  could  love  a  man  whom  he  fears,  or  by 
whom  he  deems  himself  feared  ?  Nam  quod  emas  possis  iure  vocSre  tuum, 
Mart.  ,  11.  20,  2 ;  for  what  you  buy  you  may  rightly  call  your  own.  Ab 
alio  exspectes  alterl  quod  fSceris,  Syrus,  2  (Fr.)  (319).  In  virtftte  sunt  multl 
asc6nsil8,  ut  is  gl5ria  mazimS  excellat,  qui  virttite  pltirimum  praestet,  C, 
Plane,  25,  60  (552).  SI  s515s  e5s  dIcerSs  miseros  quibus  moriendum  esset, 
neminem  e5rum  qui  viverent  ezciperSs ;  moriendum  est  enim  omnibus^  C, 
Tusc.y  I.  5,  9;  if  you  called  only  those  wretched  who  had  (have)  to  die, 
you  would  except  none  who  lived  (live) ;  for  all  have  to  die. 

Remark. — The  Indie,  is  used  : 

(a)  In  mere  circumlocutions  ;  so,  often  in  Consecutive  Sentences  : 
Necesse  est  facere  stimptum  qui  quaerit  lucrum,  Pl.,  J.s.,218  (535). 

Efficitur  abOratOre,  ut  il  qui  audiunt  ita  adficiantur  ut  5rStor  velit,  Cf  C, 
Br.y  49,  185;  it  is  brought  about  by  the  orator  that  those  who  hea/r  him 
(=  his  auditors)  are  affected  as  he  wishes  (them  to  be). 

(b)  Of  individual  facts  : 

Et  quod  vidfis  perlsse  perditum  dticas,  Cat.,  viii.  2;  and  what  you  see 
(definite  thing,  definite  person)  is  lost  for  aye,  for  aye  deem  lost,  (Quod 
videas,  anybody,  anything.) 

630.  Relative  Sentences  of  Design, — Optative  Relative  sen- 
tences are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  of  Design,  when  qui  =  utis. 

Sunt  multl  qui  Sripiunt  alils  quod  alils  largiantur,  C,  Off,,  i.  14,  48; 
many  are  they  who  snatch  from  some  to  lavish  on  others.  [Senex]  serit 
arborSs,  quae  alterl  saeclS  prosint,  Caecilius  (C,  Tusc,  i.  14,  31)  (545). 
Semper  babe  Pyladfin  aliquem  qui  caret  Orestem,  Ov.,  Rem, Am.,  589  (545). 
[MagnSsiam  Themistocll  ArtaxerxSs]  urbem  dOnSrat,  quae  el  pSnem 
praebgret,  Nep.,  it.  10,  3  (545). 

Notes.— 1.  The  basis  of  this  construction  is  the  characteristic  Subjv.,  and  the  con- 
ception seems  Potential  rather  than  Optative  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  characteristic  force 
is  no  longer  felt. 

2.  After  mittere  there  are  a  few  cases  where  the  Impf .  Indie,  is  used  with  much  the 
same  force  as  the  Impf.  Subjv.,  but  the  purpose  is  merely  inferential  from  the  continu- 
ance in  the  tense. 

Inmittebantur  ill!  oanSs,  qui  inv6stIgSbant  omnia,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  21, 47. 

3.  By  attraction  similar  to  that  with  quod  (541,  n.  3)  and  quom  (585,  n.  3),  the  Rela- 
tive is  sometimes  found  with  an  Inf.  and  diceret,  where  the  Subjv.  of  the  verb  in  the 
Inf.,  or  the  Indie,  with  a  parenthetical  ut  dixit,  is  to  be  expected. 

LltterSs  quas  m6  sibi  misisse  diceret  (=  misisset,  or  mlserat,  ut  dixit)  reci- 
tSvit,  C,  Ph.,  II.  4, 7. 

631.  Relative  Sentences  of  Tendency, — Potential  Relative 
sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  of  Tendency,  when 
qui  =  ut  isT 
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The  notion  is  generally  that  of  Character  and  Adaptation,  and  we 
distinguish  three  varieties  : 

1.  With  a  definite  antecedent^  when  the  character  is 
emphasised  ;  regularly  after  idoneus,  suitable  ;  aptus,  fit ; 
dignus,  worthy  ;  indignus,  umoorthy  ;  after  is,  talis,  eiusmodi, 
tarn,  tantus,  and  the  like  ;  after  unus  and  solus. 

Est  innocentia  adfectlo  talis  animl,  quae  noceat  ngminl,  C,  Tusc,  in.  8, 
16  ;  harmlessness  {innocence)  is  that  state  of  mind  that  does  harm  to  no 
one  {is  innocuous  to  any  one).  Ille  ego  sim  cuius  laniet  furiSsa  capillSs, 
Ov. ,  A.A.,u.  45 1  ;  may  I  he  the  man  whose  hair  she  tears  in  her  seasons 
of  frenzy.  SSlus  es,  C.  Caesar,  cuius  in  victoria  ceciderit  n6m8,  C,  Dei., 
12,  34;  thou  art  the  only  one^  Caesar,  in  whose  victory  no  one  has  fallen. 
Queni  mea  CalliopS  laeserit  iinus  ego,  Ov.,  Tr.,  n.  568;  I  am  the  only 
one  that  my  Calliope  {=  my  Muse)  has  hurt.  (AcadSmicI)  mentem  sOlam 
c6ns5bant  id5neam  cul  cr5der6tur,  C,  Ac.,i.S,SO;  the  Academics  held 
that  the  mind  alone  was  fit  to  he  helieved  (trustworthy). 

Remarks. — i.  Ut  is  not  unfrequently  found  instead  of  qui  after  the 
correlatives. 

2.  IdOneus,  dignus,  etc.,  take  also  ut,  and  the  Infinitive  (552,  r.  2). 

2.  With  an  indefinite  antecedent ;  so  especially  after 
negatives  of  all  kinds,  and  their  equivalents,  and  in  com- 
binations of  multi,  quidam,  alii,  nonnalli,  etc,  with  est,  sunt, 
exsistlt,  etc. 

Est  qui,  sunt  qui,  there  is,  there  are  some  who  ;  n6m5  est  qui,  there  is 
none  to  ;  nihil  est  quod,  there  is  nothing  ;  habe5  quod,  /  have  to  ;  reperi- 
untur  qui,  persons  are  found  who  {to)  .  .  .  ;  quis  est  qui  1  who  is 
there  who  {to)  .  .  .  .  f  est  ctir,  there  is  reason  for,  etc.  So,  also, 
fuit  cum,  there  was  a  time  when  (580,  r.  i). 

Sunt  qui  discessum  animl  S  corpore  putent  esse  mortem,  C,  Tusc.ji.g, 
18  ;  there  are  some  who  (to)  think  that  death  is  the  departure  of  the  soul 
from  the  hody.  Fuit  qui  suadSret  appellationem  mgnsis  AugustI  in  Sep- 
temhrem  transferendam,  Suet.,  Aug.,  100  ;  there  was  a  man  who  urged 
{—to  urge)  that  the  name  of  the  month  {of)  August  should  he  trans- 
ferred to  September.  Multi  fuSrunt  qui  tranquillitatem  expetentCs  a 
negStils  publicis  se  remSverint,  C,  Off.,  i.  20,  69;  there  have  been  many 
who,  in  the  search  for  quiet,  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  public 
engagements.  Omnino  nem8  Mius  rel  fuit  emptor  cul  dgfuerit  hic  vendi- 
tor, C,  Ph.,  II.  38,  97(317,  i).  Post  mortem  in  morte  nihil  est  quod  metuam 
mall,  Pl.,  Capt.,  741;  after  death  there  is  no  ill  in  death  for  me  to 
dread.  Nee  mea  qui  digitis  lumina  condat  erit,  Ov.,  Her.,  10,  120  ;  and 
there  will  ht  no  one  to  close  mine  eyes  with  his  fingers.     Miserrimus  est 
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^ul  qnom  ^9Be  cupit  qnod  edit  (172,  n.)  n5n  habet,  Pl.,  Capt.,  463;  he  is  a 
poor  wretch  who,  when  he  wants  to  eaty  has  not  anything  to  eat  (nQn 
habet  quid  edat  would  mean  does  not  know  what  to  eat).  Quotas  est 
quisque  qui  somnils  pSreat,  C,  Div.,  11.  60,  125  ;  {how  many  men  in  the 
world),  the  fewest  men  in  the  world  obey  dreams. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Indie,  may  be  used  in  the  statements  of  definite 
facts,  and  not  of  general  characteristics  : 

Multl  sunt  qui  Sripiant,  Multl  sunt  qui  Sripiunt, 

There  are  many  to  snatch  away.  Many  are  they  who  snatch  away. 

Of  course  this  happens  only  after  afiirmative  sentences.  The  poets 
use  the  Indie,  more  freely  than  prose  writers  : 

Sunt-quI  (=  quIdam)quod  sentiunt  nSn  audent  (so  mss.)  dlcere,  C,  Off., 
I.  24,  84  ;  some  dare  not  say  what  they  think,  Sunt-quibus  ingrfitS  ti- 
mida  indulgentia  servit,  Ov.,  J..  J..,  11.  435  ;  to  some  trembling  induU 
gence  plays  the  slave  all  thanklessly.  Sunt  qui  (indefinite)  nOn  habeant, 
est-qui  (definite)  nSn  clirat  habere,  H.,  JTp.,  11.  2, 182. 

2.  When  a  definite  predicate  is  negatived,  the  Indie,  may  stand  on 
account  of  the  definite  statement,  the  Subjv.  on  account  of  the  negative: 

A.  Nihil  bonum  est  quod  n5n  eum  qui  id  possidet  meliOrem  facit ;  or, 

B.  Nihil  bonum  est  quod  nOn  eum  qui  id  possideat  meliSrem  faciat. 

A.  Nothing  that  does  not  make  its  owner  better  is  good. 

B.  There  is  nothing  good  that  does  not  make  its  oivner  better. 

3.  After  comparativ^es  with  quam  as  an  object  clause. 

MSi5ra  in  defecti5ne  dsllquerant,  quam  quibus  IgnOscI  posset,  L.,  xxvi. 
12,  6;  {in  that  revolt)  they  had  been  guilty  of  greater  crimes  than  could 
be  forgiven  {had  sinned  past  forgiveness),  N5n  long^us  hostSs  aberant, 
quam  qu5  tclum  adici  posset ,  Caes.,  J5.6^.,  ii.  21,  3;  the  enemy  were  not 
more  than  a  javelin's  throw  distant. 

Remarks. — i.  Classical  Latin  prefers  ut  after  comparatives. 

2.  Instead  of  quam  ut,  quam  is  not  unfrequently  found  alone,  espe- 
cially after  potius,  but  also  after  amplius,  celerius,  etc.;  in  which  case  the 
construction  resembles  that  of  antequam. 

4.  Parallel  with  a  descriptive  adjective  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  et  or  sed, 

Exierant  (dua)  adulSscentSs  et  BrGsI  mazimS  fiEimiliares,  et  in  quibus 
mfignam  spem  mfiiSrSs  coUocarent,  C,  Or.,  i.  7,  25  ;  two  young  men  had 
come  out  (who  were)  intimates  of  Drusus  and  in  whom  their  elders  were 
putting  great  hopes. 

632.  ftuin  in  Sentences  of  Character. — After  negative 
clauses,  usually  with  a  demonstrative  tarn,  ita,  etc.,  qoln  is 
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often  used  (556)  where  we  might  expect  qui  n6n,  and  some- 
times where  we  should  expect  quae  non,  or  quod  non. 

Sunt  certa  vitia  quae  n6m8  est  quin  effugere  cupiat,  C,  Or.,  iii.  ii,  41; 
there  are  certain  faults  ivhich  there  is  no  one  hut  (—  everybody)  desires 
to  escape.  Nil  tarn  difficile  est  quIn  quaerendQ  invCstlgari  possiet  (=  possit), 
TER.,^eat^^.,675(552). 

Remark. — That  quIn  was  felt  not  as  qui  n5n,  but  rather  as  ut  n5n,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  demonstrative  may  be  expressed  : 

N5n  cum  quSquaxn  arma  contuli  quIn  is  mihl  succubuerit,  Nep.,  xviii. 
II,  5;  /  have  never  measured  swords  with  any  one  that  he  has  7iot  (but 
he  has)  succumbed  to  me, 

633.  Relative  in  a  Causal  Sense, — When  qui  =  cum  is,  as 
he,  the  Subjunctive  is  employed.     (See  586,  r.  i.) 

The  particles  ut,  utpote,  quippe,  as,  are  often  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Relative  ;  for  their  range,  see  626,  n.  1. 

(Canlnius)  fuit  mirifica  vigilantiS  qui  suQ  t6t5  cDnsulatA  sdmnum  n5n  vl- 
derit,  C,  Fam.,  vir.  30, 1 ;  Caninius  has  shown  marvellous  watchfulness, 
not  to  have  seen  {=  taken  a  winh  of)  sleep  in  his  whole  consulship. 
0  forttinSte  adulSscens,  qui  tuae  virttltis  HomSruin  praecOnem  invenerls ! 
C,  Arch.,  10,  24;  luchy  youth  !  to  have  found  a  crier  (=  trumpeter)  of 
your  valor  (in)  Homer  !  Maior  gloria  in  Sclpi5ne,  Quinctil  recentior  ut 
qui  e5  ann5  triumphSsset,  L.,  xxxv.  10,  5;  Scipio^s  glory  was  greater, 
Quinctius^  ivas  fresher,  as  (was  to  be  expected  in)  a  man  who  {inasmuch 
as  he)  had  triumphed  in  that  year. 

Remark. — On  the  use  of  the  Indie,  after  quippe,  etc.,  see  626,  n.  1. 
On  the  sequence  of  tenses,  see  513,  n.  3. 

634.  Relative  171  a  Concessive  or  Adversative  Sense. — Clul 
is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  cum  is  in  a  Concessive  or 
Adversative  Sense. 

Ego  qui  loviter  Graecas  lltterSs  attigissem,  tamen  cum  venissem  AthenSs 
complOres  ibi  dies  sum  commoratus,  C,  Or,,  i.  18,  82;  although  I  had 
dabbled  but  slightly  in  Greek,  nevertheless,  having  come  to  Athens,  I 
stayed  there  several  days. 

Note.— The  Indie,  is  the  rule  for  this  construction  in  early  Latin  (580,  n.  1), 

635.  Relative  and  Infinitive. — The  Accusative  and  Infini- 
tive may  be  used  in  Oratio  Obliqua  after  a  Eelative,  when 
the  Relative  is  to  be  resolved  into  a  Coordinating  Con- 
junction and  the  Demonstrative. 

(PMlosopliI  cSnsent)  Unum  quemque  nostrum  mundl  esse  partem,  ex  quO 
Uiud  nfittlrS  cQnsequI  ut  commtLnem  UtilitStem  nostrae  antepOnSmiu,  C, 
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Fin.,  III.  19,  64;  philosophers  hold  that  every  one  of  us  is  apart  of  the 
universe,  and  that  the  natural  consequence  of  this  is  for  us  to  prefer 
the  common  welfare  to  our  own. 

Notes.— 1.  This  usage  is  not  cited  earlier  than  Cicero,  and  seems  to  be  found  prin- 
cipally there,  with  sporadic  examples  from  other  authors. 

2.  Occasional  examples  are  also  found  of  the  Inf.  after  etsi  (Livt),  quamquain 
(Tac),  in  the  sense  and  yet ;  cum  interim  (Livy),  quia  (Sen.),  nisi  (Tac),  sI  nOn 
(Livt)  ;  and  after  quem  admodum,  ut  (Cic,  Livy,  Tac),  in  comparative  sentences. 

636.  ComM7iation  of  Relative  Sentences. — Eelative  Sen- 
tences are  combined  by  means  of  Copulative  Conjunctions 
only  lolien  they  are  actually  coordinate. 

When  the  second  Eelative  would  stand  in  the  same  case  as 
the  first,  it  is  commonly  omitted  (a). 

When  it  would  stand  in  a  different  case  (5),  the  Demon- 
strative is  often  substituted  {c)  ;  or,  if  the  case  be  the  Nom- 
inative (d)  or  Accusative  (e),  the  Eelative  may  be  omitted 
altogether. 

(a)  Dumnorlz  qui  prIncipStum  obtinSbat  Sc  plSbl  acceptus  erat  (Oaes.,  B.G.^ 

i-3»5)» 
Dumnorix^  who  held  the  chieftaincy,  and  (who)  was  acceptable  to  the  commons  ; 

(b)  Dumnorix  qui  principatum  obtinSbat  culque  plSbs  favebat, 

J)umno7iXy  who  held  the  chieftaincy,  and  whom  the  commx)ns  favoured  ; 

(c)  Dumnorix  qui  prIncipStum  obtinSbat  elque  plSbs  favSbat, 
Dumnorix,  who  held  the  chieftaincy,  and  whom  the  commons  favoured  ; 

{d)  Dumnorix  quem  plSbs  dlligSbat  et  principatum  obtinSbat, 

Dumnorix,  whom,  the  commxyns  loved^  and  {who)  held  the  chieftaincy  ; 
ie)  Dumnorix  qui  principatum  obtin6bat  et  plSbs  dlligebat, 

Dumnorix,  who  held  the  chieftaincy,  and  (whom)  the  commxms  loved. 
Examples :  (a)  Caes.,  B.  G.,  iv.  34, 4 ;  (b)  C,  Lael.,  23, 87 ;  Tusc,  i.  30, 72 ;  (c)  C,  Br., 
74, 258 ;  Tusc,  v.  13,  38  ;  (e)  C,  Off.,  11.  6,  21 ;  L.,  x.  29,  3 ;  (d)  S.,  lug.,  loi,  5 ;  Tkr., 
Ad.,  85. 

Notes.— 1.  The  insertion  of  a  demonstrative  is  almost  confined  to  early  Latin, 
Lucretius,  and  Cicero.  Caesar  and  Sallust  have  no  examples,  and  Livy  very  few. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  a  relative  by  zeugma  (690)  in  connection  with  two  or 
more  verbs  governing  different  cases  is  found  at  all  periods. 

2.  (a)  The  Relative  is  not  combined  with  adversative  or  illative  conjunctions  (Imt 
who,  who  therefore)  except  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  when  it  represents  a  foUoW' 
ing  demonstrative  or  anticipates  it  (620). 

Qui  fortis  est)  Idem  fidSns  est ;  qui  autem  fldSns  est,  is  n5n  extimescit^ 
C,  Tusc.y  III.  7, 14  ;  he  who  is  brave  is  confident,  but  he  who  is  confident  is  not  afraid. 

(b)  Sed  qui,  qui  tamen,  can  be  used  in  antithesis  to  adjectives. 

S0plir5n  mImOrum  quidem  scrlptor  sed  quem  Flat5  probSvit,  Quint.,  i.  zo, 
.17 ;  Sophron,  a  writer  of  mimes,  His  true,  but  (one)  that  Plato  approved. 

(c)  Qui  tamen  may  be  added  to  explain  a  foregoing  statement. 

Causam  tibl  exposuimus  Ephesi,  quam  ttl  tamen  c5ram  facilius  c5gn08C66, 
C,  Fam.,  xui.  55, 1. 

3.  Two  or  more  Relative  clauses  may  be  connected  with  the  same  antecedent  whea 
the  one  serves  to  complete  the  idea  of  the  principal  clause,  the  other  to  modify  it : 
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nia  vis  qaae  investlgat  occulta,  quae  inventiO  dXoituT)  C,  Tuscy  i.  35, 61 ; 
the  faculty  that  tracks  out  hidden  things^  which  is  called  (the  faculty  of)  research. 

4.  The  Relative  is  often  repeated  by  anaphora  (682)  for  Btylietic  reasons.  Compart, 
C,  Tusc,  I.  25, 62  ;  Plane,  33,  81  ;  L.,  xxiii.  14, 3. 

637.  Relative  Seiitence  represented  hy  a  Participle, — The 
Relative  sentence  is  sometimes  represented  by  a  Participle, 
but  generally  the  Participle  expresses  a  closer  connection 
than  the  mere  explanatory  Relative. 

Omnes  aliud  agentSS)  aliud  simulantSs  perfidi  (sunt),  C,  Off.,  iii.  14,  60; 
all  who  are  driving  at  one  thi^ig  and  pretending  another  are  treacherous. 
[Pisistratus]  HomSrl  libr5s  c0nftls5s  antea  sic  disposuisse  dicitur  ut  nunc 
liabemus,  C,  Or.,  in.  34, 137;  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  arranged  the 
books  of  Homer y  which  were  (whereas  they  were)  in  confusion  before, 
as  we  have  them  now, 
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638.  A  peculiar  phase  of  the  Relative  sentence  is  the  Com- 
parative, which  is  introduced  in  English  by  as  or  thaiiy  in 
Latin  by  a  great  variety  of  relative  forms  : 

(a)  By  correlatives ;   (5)  by  atque  or  ac ;   (c)  by  quam. 

639.  Moods  in  Comparative  Senterices. — The  mood  of  the 
Dependent  clause  is  the  Indicative,  unless  the  Subjunctive 
is  required  by  the  laws  of  oblique  relation,  or  by  the  condi- 
tional idea  (602). 

Remark. — On  potius  quam  with  the  Subjv.,  see  below,  644,  R.  3. 

640.  The  dependent  clause  often  borrows  its  verb  from  the 
leading  clause.     Compare  602. 

ignOrStiO  futUrSrum  malSrum  Utilior  est  quam  Bcientia,  C,  Div.,  11.  9, 
23  (296).  Servl  mSribus  Isdem  erant  quibus  dominus,  Cf.  C,  Verr.,  in.  25, 
62  ;  the  servants  had  the  same  character  as  the  master. 

641.  When  the  dependent  clause  (or  standard  of  compari- 
son) borrows  its  verb  from  the  leading  clause,  the  depend- 
ent clause  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  leading  clause  ;  and  if 
the  first  or  leading  clause  stands  in  the  Accusative  with  the 
Infinitive,  the  second  or  dependent  clause  must  have  the 
Accusative  likewise. 

Ita  sentiO  Latlnam  linguam  locupldtiOrem  esse  quam  Ghraecam,  C,  Fin., 
1. 3, 10;  t7  is  my  opinion  that  the  Latin  language  is  richer  than  the 
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Greek,  Ego  GSium  Gaesarem  nOn  eadem  d8  r0  ptLblioS  sentlre  quae  xn6  add, 
C,  Pis.,  32,  79;  /  know  that  Gaius  Caesar  has  not  the  same  political 
views  that  I  (have). 


I.    Correlative  Comparative  Sentences. 

642.  Correlative  Sentences  of  Comparison  are  introduced 
by  Adjective  and  Adverbial  Correlatives : 
I. 


2. 


Adjective  correlatives : 

tot,  totidem 

quot, 

(so)  as  many ' 

tantuB 

quantus, 

(so)  as  great 

tSlis 

quSlis, 

such 

Idem 

qui, 

the  same 

Adverbial  correlatives  : 

tarn 

quam. 

(so)  as  much ' 

tantopere 

quantopere, 

(so)  as  much 

totiSns  (68) 

quotiens  (Ss), 

as  often 

tamdla 

quamdia, 

as  long 

ita,  8lo 

'ut,  uti,  slcut, 
quasi  (rare), 

tamquam  (rare)/ 

item,  itidem 

quemadmodum 
quGmodo, 

» 

yas. 


as. 


so  (as)  =s  as. 


Quot  liominSs,  tot  sententiae,  (as)  many  men,  (so)  many  minds,  Ter., 
Ph.,  454.  FrOmentum  tanti  fuit  quanti  iste  aestimfiyit,  C,  Verr.,  in.  84, 
194  ;  corn  was  worth  as  much  as  he  valued  it.  PlSrlque  habere  amicum 
tfilem  volunt,  qufilss  ipsi  esse  ii9n  possunt,  C,  Lael.,  22,  82  ;  most  people 
wish  to  have  a  friend  of  a  character  such  as  they  themselves  ca/n/not 
possess.  CimQn  incidit  in  eandem  invidiam  quam  pater  suus,  Nep.,  v.  3, 1 
(810).  Nihil  est  tam  populare  quam  bonitfis,  C,  Lig.,  12,  37;  nothing  is 
BO  mnning  as  kindness.  Sic  d8  ambitiOne  quOmodo  d6  amIcS  queruntur, 
SEN.,^.J!f.,  22, 10;  they  complain  of  ambition  as  they  do  of  a  sweet- 
heart, Tamditl  requiSscO  quamditl  ad  t6  scrlbO,  C,  Att.,  ix.  4, 1 ;  I  rest  as 
long  as  I  am  writing  to  you.  Opt5  ut  ita  culque  eveniat,  ut  dS  r6  pUblicS 
quisque  mereStur,  C,  PA.,  n.  46, 119;  I  wish  each  one's  fortune  to  he 
such  as  he  deserves  of  the  state. 

3.  The  Correlative  is  sometimes  omitted. 

Hom8,  nOn  quam  isti  sunt,  glOriSsus,  L.,  xxxv.  49,  7;  a  man,  not  (so) 
vainglorious  as  they  are.  DlscGs  quamditl  voles,  C,  Off.,  i.  i,  2 ;  you  shall 
learn  {as  long)  as  you  wish. 

Remarks. — i.  Instead  of  Idem  qui,  Idem  ut  is  sometimes  found. 
DisputfttiOnem  ezpOnimus  elsdem  fere  verbis  ut  fictum  disputfttumque 
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eat,  C,  Tusc,  ii.  3,  9;  we  are  setting  forth  the  discussion  in  very  much 
the  same  words  in  which  it  was  actually  carried  on. 

On  Idem  with  atque,  ac,  et,  see  643 ;  on  Idem  with  Dat.,  see  359,  n.  6  ; 
on  Idem  with  cum,  see  310,  r.  2. 

2.  (a)  The  more — the  more,  may  be  translated  by  quo  (quisque) — e5,  and 
the  like,  with  the  comparatives  ;  but  usually  by  ut  (quisque),  quam — ita, 
tam,  etc.y  with  the  superlative,  especially  when  the  subj.  is  indefinite. 

TantO  breviuB  omne  quantS  fSlIcius  tempus,  Pliny,  Up,,  viii.  14, 10  ; 
time  is  the  shorter,  the  happier  it  is.  Quam  citissimS  cOnficiSs,  tam 
maxims  expediet,  Cato,  J.^r. ,  64,  2 ;  the  quicker  the  better.  TJt  quisque 
Bibi  pltirimum  cOnfidit,  ita  maximS  excellit,  C,  ZaeZ.,  9,  30;  the  more  a 
man  trusts  himself,  the  more  he  excels. 

(b)  When  the  predicate  is  the  same,  one  member  of  ten  coalesces  with 
the  other  :  Optimum  quidque  rarissimum  est,  C,  Fin.,  11.  25,  81  (318,  2), 
:=  ut  quidque  optimum  est,  ita  rarissimum. 

3.  Ut — ita  is  often  used  adversatively  (482,  4).  On  ita — ut,  in  assev- 
erations, see  262. 

4.  Ut  and  pro  e5  ut  are  frequently  used  in  a  limiting  or  causal  sense, 
80  far  as,  inasmuch  as;  prQ  e5  ut  temporum  difficultas  tulit  (C,  Verr., 
III.  54, 126),  so  far  as  the  hard  times  permitted ;  ut  tum  rSs  erant,  as 
things  were  then;  ut  temporibus  illls  (C,  Terr.,  iii.  54, 125), /or  those 
times;  ut  erat  foriOsus  (C,  Rose, Am.,  12,  33),  stark  mad  as  he  was;  ut 
SiculI(C.,  Tusc,  I.  8,  15),  as  {is,  was,  to  he  expected  of)  Sicilians. 

Vir  ut  inter  Aet515s  facundus,  L.,  xxxii.  33,  9;  a  man  of  eloquence  for 
an  Aetolian.  Ut  sunt  htimana,  nihil  est  perpetuom  datum,  Pl. ,  Cist.,  194 ; 
as  the  world  wags,  nothing  is  given  for  good  and  all, 

5.  On  quam,  quantus,  and  the  Superlative,  see  303. 

Notice  in  this  connection  quam  qui,  ut  qui,  and  the  like,  with  the 
Superlative  (usually  maximfi) : 

Tam  sum  amicus  rel  publicae  quam  qui  maximS  (=  est),  C,  Fam.,  y.  2, 
6;  I  am  as  devoted  a  friend  to  the  state  as  he  who  is  most  (=  as  any 
man).  Proelium,  ut  quod  maximS  umquam,  commissum  est,  L.,  vii.  33,  6, 
Domus  celebrStur  ita,  ut  cum  maxims,  C,  Q.F.,  11.  4,  6. 

6.  The  Correlative  forms  do  not  always  correspond  exactly. 
Subeunda  dImicSti5  totiSns,  quot  coniurati  superessent,  L.,  11. 13, 2, 

II.    Comparative  Sentences  with  ATQUE  (AC), 

643.  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  of  Likeness  and  Unlikeness 

may  take  atque  or  ac. 

VirtOs  eadem  in  bomine  ac  deS  est,  C. ,  Leg. ,  i.  8,  25 ;  virtue  is  the  same 
in  man  as  in  god.  Date  operam  n6  simill  fltSmur  fortHnS  atque  flsl 
sumus,  Ter.,  Fh.,  30  ;  ao  your  endeavour  that  we  have  not  (iliyiuck  like 
that  we  had  before.     DissimulatiS  est  cum  alia  dicuntur  ac  sentias,  C, 
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Or,y  II.  67,  269;  dissimulation  is  when  other  things  are  said  tha/n  what 
you  mean  (something  is  said  other  than  what  you  mean).  Similiter 
(602,  R.  2)  facis  fio  si  me  rogSs  clir  t8  duSbus  contuear  oculIS)  et  nOn  alters 
cSnIveam,  C,  N.D.,  iii.  3,  8;  you  are  acting  (like)  as  if  you  were  to  ask 
me  why  I  am  looking  at  you  with  two  eyes,  and  not  blinking  with  one. 
NOn  dixl  secus  ac  sentisbam,  C,  Or,,  11.  6,  24  ;  /  did  not  speak  otherwise 
than  I  thought. 

Notes.— 1.  The  expression  is  commonly  explained  by  an  ellipsis  :  Aliter  dixl  at* 
que  [aliter]  sentiebam)  I  spoke  one  way  and  yet  I  was  thinking  another  way. 

So  we  find  :  TimeO  n8  aliud  crSdam  atque  aliud  ntlnties,  Teb.,  Hec.,  844;  I 
fear  that  I  believe  one  thing ^  and  you  are  telling  another. 

2.  Instead  of  atque,  et  is  sometimes  used  ;  this  is  not  common,  but  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  cases  occurs  in  the  classical  period  :  Solet  enim  aliud  sentire  et  loqu^ 
Cm  Fatn.y  viii.  i,  3  ;  for  he  has  a  way  of  thinking  one  thing  and  saying  another. 

3.  These  words  are  principally  :  aequos,  pfir,  pariter,  Idem,  ilixtft  (from  the 
classical  period  on),  perinde,  proinde,  prQ  e5 ;  alius,  aliter,  secus  (usually  with  a 
negative),  contrS,  contr&rius,  similis,  dissimilis,  simul ;  and  rarely  item,  tfilis, 
totidem,  prozim6|  and  a  few  others.  Plautus  uses  thus  some  words  which  involve 
a  similar  meaning,  as  (d6)m&tSre  (M.  G.,  1130).    Compare  also  M.  G.^  763  ;  B.^  725. 

4.  Alius  and  secus  have  quam  occasionally  at  all  periods.  On  the  other  hand,  nOll 
alius  and  other  negative  combinations  seldom  have  atque,  commonly  quam  or  nisi. 
After  negative  forms  of  alius  Cicero  has  regularly  nisi,  occasionally  praeter. 

Philosophia  quid  est  aliud  (=  nihil  est  aliud)  nisi  d5num  deOrum  ?  C,  Tusc, 
I.  a6, 64  ;  philosophy— what  else  is  it  but  the  gift  of  the  godsf 

III.    Comparative  Sentences  with  QUAM. 

644.  Comparative  Sentences  with  quam  follow  the  com- 
parative degree  or  comparative  expressions. 

The  Verb  of  the  dependent  clause  is  commonly  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  leading  clause,  according  to  640. 

In  Comparative  Sentences  quam  takes  the  same  case  after 
it  as  before  it. 

Melior  ttttiorque  est  certa  pSx  quam  sp6rata  Victoria,  L.,  xxx.  30, 19 
(307,  E.  i).  Potius  amicum  quam  dictum  perdidi,  Quint.,  vi.  3,  20:  I  pre- 
ferred to  lose  my  friend  rather  than  my  joke.  Velim  exlstimfis  nfiminem 
culquam  cSriOrem  umquam  fuisse  quam  tSmihl)  C,  Fam.^  i.  9, 24  (546,  k.  i). 

Remarks. — i.  When  the  second  member  is  a  subj.,  and  the  first 
member  an  oblique  case,  the  second  member  must  be  put  in  the  Nom., 
with  the  proper  form  of  the  verb  esse,  unless  the  oblique  case  be  an 
Accusative  : 

Viclnus  tuus  equum  meliOrem  habet  quam  tuus  est,  Cf.  C,  Inv.,  i.  31,  52 
(596).  Ego  hominem  callidiOrem  vldl  nSminem  quam  PhormiOnem,  Tbb., 
Ph,y  591 ;  I  have  seen  no  shrewder  man  than  Phormio  (=  quam  PhormiO 
est).  Tib!,  multO  mSiOrl  quam  AfricSnus  fuit,  m6  nOn  multO  minSrem  quam 
Laelium  aditUictum  esse  patere,  Cf.  C,  Fam„  v.  7^  3. 
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2.  On  quam  pr5,  and  qnam  qui,  see  298.  On  the  double  comparative, 
see  299. 

3.  (a)  When  two  clauses  are  compared  by  potius,  rather,  prius,  before, 
eitius,  quicker,  sooner,  the  second  clause  is  put  in  the  Pr.  or  Impf. 
Subjv.  (512),  with  or  (in  Cicero)  without  ut. 

DSpagna  potius  quam  servias,  C,  Att,,  vii.  7,  7  (577,  N.  6).  (DixSrunt) 
86  mlliens  moriturSs  potius  quam  ut  tantum  dsdecoris  admitti  patiantur, 
L.,  IV.  2,  8;  they  said  that  they  would  rather  die  a  thousand  times  than 
(to)  suffer  such  a  disgrace  to  slip  in.  MoriturOs  sS  afElrmSbant  citiua 
quam  in  aliCnOs  mSrSs  verterentur,  L.,  xxiv.  3,  12  ;  they  declared  that 
they  had  rather  die,  than  let  themselves  he  changed  to  foreign  ways. 

(b)  If  the  leading  clause  is  in  the  Inf.,  the  dependent  clause  may 
be  in  the  Inf.  likewise,  and  this  is  the  regular  construction  in  classical 
Latin  when  the  Inf.  follows  a  verb  of  Will  and  Desire  ;  Cicero  uses 
the  Inf.  regularly,  Caesar  generally,  though  examples  of  the  simple 
Subjv.  are  not  uncommon  in  both  ;  Livy  is  very  fond  of  the  Subjv., 
especially  with  ut,  which  is  cited  first  from  him. 

86  ab  omnibus  d6s6rt5s  potius  quam  abs  t6  d6f6iis58  esse  mSlunt,  C,  Div, 
in  Caec,  6,  21;  they  prefer  to  be  deserted  by  all  rather  than  defended 
by  you. 

Notes.— 1.  Instead  of  tam— quam,  so— as,  the  Roman  prefers  the  combinations 
n5n  minus  quam— nOn  magis  quam  (by  Litotss), 

(a)  N5n  minus  quam  means  no  less  than  =  quite  as  much  : 

Patria  hominibus  n5n  minus  quam  Uberi  cSra  esse  debet,  {Cf.  c.,)  Fam.,  iv. 
5, 2  ;  ccmntry  ought  to  be  no  less  dear  to  men  than  children  (=  quite  as  dear  as). 

The  meaning  as  little  as  is  cited  only  from  Ter.,  Hec.,  647  :  n5n  tibi  illud  factum 
minus  placet  quam  mihi,  where  not  less  than  =  quite  as  much  as  =  as  little  as. 

(b)  N5n  magis  quam  means  quite  as  little,  or  qtdte  as  much : 

Animus  nQn  magis  est  sSnus  quam  corpus,  Cf.  C,  T^sc,  m.  5, 10 ;  the  mind 
is  no  more  sound  than  the  body  =  as  little  sound  as  the  body.  (Or  it  might  mean :  The 
mind  is  no  more  sound  than  the  body  =  the  body  is  quite  as  sound  as  the  mind.) 

So  with  other  comparatives. 

Fabius  nQn  in  armis  praestantior  fuit  quam  in  togS,  Cf.C,  Cat.M.^i^^U 
Fabius  was  not  nuxre  distinguished  in  war  than  in  peace  {no  less  distinguished  in  peace 
than  in  war,  quite  as  distinguished  in  peace  as  in  war). 

2.  After  a  negative  comparative,  atque  is  occasionally  found  for  quam  in  Plautus, 
Terence,  Catullus,  Vergil;  much  more  often  in  Horace  (nine  times  in  the 
Satires,  twice  in  the  Epodes),  who  uses  it  also  after  a  positive. 

N5n  Apollinis  magis  v6rum  atque  hOc  respOnsumst,  Ter.,  And.,  698.  IllI 
nOn  minus  So  tibi  pectore  tlritur  intim5  flamma,  Cat.,  lxi.  176.  Cf.  H.,  s.,  u.  7, 96. 
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645.  The  compound  sentence  may  be  reduced  to  a  simple 
sentence,  by  substituting  an  Infinitive  or  a  Participle  for  the 
dependent  clause. 
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THE   INFINITIVE   AND   INFINITIVE   FORMS. 

646.  The  practical  uses  of  the  Infinitive  and  its  kindred 
forms,  as  equivalents  of  dependent  clauses,  have  already  been 
considered : 

Infinitive  after  Verbs  of  Creation  :  423. 

Gerund  and  Gerundive  :  425-433. 

Supine:  434-436. 

Infinitive  in  Object  Sentences  :  526-531. 

Infinitive  in  Complementary  Pinal  Sentences  :  533. 

Infinitive  in  Eelative  Sentences  :  635. 

Note.— Under  the  head  of  the  Abridged  Sentence  will  be  treated  the  Historical  In 
finitive  and  OratiS  Obllqua :  the  Historical  Infinitive,  because  it  is  a  compendious 
Imperfect :  OrStiO  Obliqua,  because  it  foreshortens,  if  it  does  not  actually  abridge, 
and  effaces  the  finer  distinctions  of  6rati5  BScta. 

HISTORICAL  INFINITIVE. 

647.  The  Infinitive  of  the  Present  is  sometimes  used  by 
the  historians  to  give  a  rapid  sequence  of  events,  with  the 
subject  in  the  Nomin_ative ;  generally,  several  Infinitives  in 
succession. 

(VerrSs)  minitarl  Diod5r5,  vSciferarl  palam,  lacrimas  interdum  vix  tenSre, 
C,  Verr,f  iv.  i8,  39  ;  Verves  threatened  (was  for  threatening)  Diodorus, 
bawled  out  before  everybody,  sometimes  could  hardly  restrain  his  tears. 

Notes.— 1.  The  ancient  assumption  of  an  ellipsis  of  coepit)  began  (Quint.,  ix.  3, 
58),  serves  to  show  the  conception,  although  it  does  not  explain  the  construction,  which 
has  not  yet  received  a  convincing  explanation.  A  curious  parallel  is  de  with  Infinitive 
in  French.  The  Final  Infinitive  (to  he)foi\  may  help  the  conception,  as  it  sometimes 
does  the  translation.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  Imperfect,  is  used  chiefly  in  rapid  pas- 
sages, and  gives  the  outline  of  the  thought,  and  not  the  details  ;  it  has  regularly  the 
sequence  of  a  Past  tense. 

2.  The  Historical  Infinitive  is  sometimes  found  after  cum,  ubi,  etc.  See  S.,  lug.^ 
98, 2  ;  L.,  III.  37,  6  ;  Tag.,  Ann.^  11.  4,  4  ;  7/.,  in.  31 ;  Ann.^  in.  26, 2.  No  examples  are 
cited  from  Cicero  and  Caesar  ;  this  usage  is  characteristic  of  Tacitus. 

ORATiO  OBLlQUA. 

648.  The  thoughts  of  the  narrator,  or  the  exact  words  of 
a  person,  as  reported  by  the  narrator,  are  called  Oratio  Becta, 
or  Direct  Discourse. 

Indirect  Discourse,  or  Oratio  Obliqua,  reports  not  the  exact 
words  spoken,  but  the  general  impression  produced. 

Remarks. — i.  Under  the  general  head  of  OrStiO  Obllqua  are  em- 
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braced  also  those  clauses  which  imply  Indirect  Quotation  (Partial 
Obliquity).     See  508. 

2.  Inquani)  quoth  J,  is  used  in  citing  the  OratiO  RScta ;  ftiO,  I  say, 
generally  in  OratiO  Obllqua.  Inquam  never  precedes  the  OrfttiO  Obllqua, 
but  is  always  parenthetic;  aiS  may  or  may  not  be  parenthetic.  OrStiS 
Becta  may  also  be  cited  by  a  parenthetic  "  ut  ait,"  "  ut  fiiunt,"  rarely 
ait,  {as)  he  says,  (as)  they  say.  The  subject  of  inquit  often  precedes 
the  quotation,  but  when  it  is  mentioned  in  the  parenthesis  it  is  almost 
always  put  after  the  verb. 

Turn  Cotta :  rfim5ribus  m5cum,  inquit,  pugnaa,  C,  N.B.,  iii.  5,  13  (484). 
Aliquot  somnia  v6ra,  inquit  Ennius,  C,  Div.,  11.  62, 127;  ''some  dreams 
are  true,^'  quoth  Ennius. 

3.  The  lacking  forms  of  inquam  are  supplied  by  forms  of  dicere. 

649.  Oratio  Obllqua  differs  from  Oratio  Recta,  partly  in  the 
use  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses,  partly  in  the  use  of  the  pronouns. 

Notes.— 1.  It  must  be  remembered  that  as  a  rule  the  Roman  thought  immediately 
in  6.  0.,  and  did  not  think  first  in  6,  R,  and  then  transfer  to  6.  0. ;  also  that  6,  0.  is 
necessarily  less  accurate  in  its  conception  than  0.  R.,  and  hence  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  construct  the  0.  R.  from  the  6.  0.  with  perfect  certainty.  What  is  ideal  to  the 
speaker  may  become  unreal  to  the  narrator,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  result,  and  hence, 
when  accuracy  is  aimed  at,  the  narrator  takes  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker,  and  in 
the  last  resort  passes  over  to  6.  RScta. 

2.  6.  Obllqua  often  comes  in  without  any  formal  notice,  and  the  governing  verb  has 
often  to  be  supplied  from  the  context,  sometimes  from  a  preceding  negative. 

(R6gulus)  sententiam  nS  diceret  recHsavit ;  {saying  that)  quam  dill  iflre 
itlrandO  hostium  ten6r6tur,  n5n  esse  sS  senatQrem,  C,  Off.,  m.  27,  lOO. 

(idem  Rfigulus)  reddl  captlvSs  negSvit  esse  Utile ;  {saying  that)  ill5s  enim 
adulescentes  esse,  s6  iam  cOnfectum  senectUte,  lb. 

3.  Sometimes,  after  a  long  stretch  of  6.  Obllqua,  the  writer  suddenly  shifts  to  the 
0,  R6cta.    Examples  :  C,  Tusc,  11. 25, 61  ;  L.,  11.  7, 9,  etc. 

Moods  in  Oratio  OblTqua. 

660.  In  Gratis  Obllqua  the  principal  clauses  (except  In- 

terrogatives  and  Imperatives)  are  put  in  the  Infinitive,  the 

subordinate  clauses  in  the  Subjunctive. 

OrStiO  Recta  :      Apud  Hypanim  fluvium,  inquit  AristotelSs, 

OrStiO  Obllqua :   Apud  Hypanim  fluvium  AristotelSs  ait 

0.  R. :  bSstiolae  quaedam  nascuntur, 

0.  0. :  bSstiolSs  quSsdam  nSscI, 

0.  R. :  quae  tlnum  diem  vivunt, 

0.  0. :  quae  unum  diem  vivant,  C,  Tusc,  i.  39, 94. 

6.  R.— On  the  river  Bog,  says  Aristotle,      /  little  creatures  are  bom,  that  Hv€  iiut} 

0,  0,— Aristotle  says  that  on  the  river  Bog, '     one  day. 

SOcratSs  dicere  solSbat : 

0.  R.  OmnSs  in  eO  quod  sciunt  satis  sunt  eloquentds, 

0«  0<  OmnOs  in  e9  quod  sclrent  satis  esse  eloquent^,  c,  Or.,  1. 14, 6& 
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6.  B.  Socrates  used  to  say:  ''^  All  men  are  eloquent  enough  in  wTutt  they  under- 
stand." 

0.  0.  Socrates  used  to  say  that  all  men  were  eloquent  enough  in  what  they  under 

STOOD. 

Remark. — When  the  Principal  Clause,  or  Apodosis,  is  in  the  Indie, 
the  Inf.  is  used  according  to  the  rule  for  Verbs  of  Saying  and  Think- 
ing. When  the  Principal  Clause,  or  Apodosis,  is  in  the  Subjv.,  as  in 
the  Ideal  and  Unreal  Conditions,  special  rules  are  necessary  (656). 

Otherwise,  Subjv.  in  6.  E.  continues  to  be  Subjv.  in  0.  0. 

Note.— In  Caesar,  B.  C,  hi.  73, 6,  where  a  principal  clause  is  apparently  put  in 
the  Subjv.,  instead  of  detrlmentum  in  bonum  verteret,  read  (fore  ut) . . .  verte- 
ret,  with  Voasius,  Diibner,  Perrin,  Hoffmann.    Nbp.,  ii.  7,  6,  Is  disputed. 

651.  Interrogative  sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive, 
according  to  467  ;  inasmuch  as  the  verb  of  Saying  involves 
the  verb  of  Asking. 

Ariovistus  respondit  s8  prius  in  Galliam  vSnisse  quam  populum  B9mS- 
num:  quid  sibl  veUet  cGr  in  suSs  possessiOnfis  venlret,  Caes.,  B,G.f  i.  44, 
7 ;  Ariovistus  replied  that  he  had  come  to  Gaul  before  the  Roman  peo- 
ple; what  did  he  (Caesar)  mean  by  coming  into  his  possessions  9  (Quid 
tiblvlsl) 

Remarks. — i.  Indicative  Rhetorical  Questions  (464),  being  substan- 
tially statements,  are  transferred  from  the  Indie,  of  6.  R.  to  the  Ace. 
and  Inf.  of  6.  0.  when  they  are  in  the  First  and  Third  Persons.  The 
Second  Person  goes  into  the  Subjunctive. 

d.  B.  Num  possum  %        Cam,  1 9  [No.]  0.  0.  Num  posse  t 

Caes.,  B.G,y  1. 14;  Could  he  9 
Quid  est  turpius  1  What  is  baser  9  [Nothing.]  Quid  esse  turpius  1 

Caes.,  B.  C,  v.  28,  6;  What  was  baser  9 

Qu5  86  repulsOs  ab  RQmanIs  ittirOs  ?  L.,  xxxiv.  11,  6;  whither  should 
they  go,  if  repelled  by  the  Romans  9  (Qu5  Ibimus  ?)  Cul  n5n  appSrSre 
ab  e9  qui  prior  arma  intulisset  iniflriam  ortam  (esse)  t  L.,  xxxii.  10,  6;  to 
whom  is  it  not  evident  that  the  wrong  began  with  him,  who  had  been 
the  first  to  wage  war  9    (Cul  n5n  appSret  1) 

Examples  are  not  found  in  early  Latin,  are  rare  in  classical  period, 
but  are  especially  common  in  Livy. 

SI  bonum  ducerent,  quid  prQ  noxiO  damnfissentl  L.,  xxvii.  34, 13;  if 
they  thought  him  a  good  man,  why  had  they  condemned  him  as  guilty  9 
(SI  bonum  ducitis,  quid  pr5  noziS  damnastis  ?) 

The  Question  in  the  Second  Person  often  veils  an  Imperative.  Here 
from  Livy  on  the  Subjv.  is  the  rule. 

Neo  cSssabant  Sablnl  InstSre  rogitantSs  quid  tererent  tempoB,  L.,  IIL 
61, 13.     (0.  B.,  Quid  teritis !} 
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Exceptions  are  rare  ;  Subjv.  with  Third  Person,  CaE8.,P.<7.,  i.  3«, 
8;  Inf.  with  Second  Person,  L.,  vi.  39, 10. 

2.  In  Subjv.  Rhetorical  Questions  the  Subjv.  is  either  retained  or 
transferred  to  the  Infinitive.    The  Deliberative  Subjv.  is  always  retained. 

Qnis  sibi  persuadSret  fiine  certS  r6  Ambiorigem  ad  Siusmodl  consilium 
descendisBel  Caes.,  ^.6^.,  v.  29,  5  ;  who  could  persuade  himself  that 
Ambiorix  had  proceeded  to  an  extreme  measure  like  that,  vrithout  (bar- 
ing made)  a  sure  thing  (of  it)  ?    (Quis  sib!  persnSdeat  1) 

The  Inf.  form  would  be  the  Future :  quexn  sibi  persuSattnun  1  (669), 
and  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Fut.  Indicative. 

652.  Imperative  sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive, 
sometimes  with,  usually  without,  ut;  the  Negative  is,  of 
course,  ne  (never  ut  ne). 

Eedditur  respQnaum :  nOnduxn  texnpns  p^gnae  esse ;  castrls  86  tenerent, 
L.,  II.  45,  8;  there  was  returned  for  answer,  that  it  was  not  yet  time  to 
fight,  that  they  must  keep  within  the  camp,  (0.  B.,  castrls  v5s  tenSte.) 
(Vercingetoriz)  cobortStus  est :  ne  perturbSrentur  incomxnodO,  Caes.,  B.  G., 
VII.  29, 1 ;  Vercingetorix  comforted  them  {by  saying)  that  they  must  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  disconcerted  by  the  disaster.  (6.  B.,  nOlIte  per- 
turbSrI.) 

Remarks. — i.  lit  can  be  used  according  to  546,  after  verbs  of  Will 
and  Desire  and  their  equivalents. 

Fythia  respondit  ut  moenibus  Ilgnels  sS  mflnlrent,  Nep.,ii.  2, 6  ;  the 
Pythia  answered  that  they  must  defend  themselves  with  walls  of  wood, 

2.  Verbs  of  Will  and  Desire,  being  also  verba  dlcendl,  frequently 
have  an  nt  clause  followed  by  an  Ace.  with  the  Inf.,  the  second  clause 
adding  a  statement  to  the  request. 

TJbil  Orftbant  ut  sibi  auxilium  ferret ;  ad  auzilium  spemquo  reliqui  tern- 
poris  satis  fatOrum,  Caes.,  B.  G.,  iv.  16,  5. 

Tenses  In   Oratid  Obllqua. 

653.  The  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive  follow  the  laws  already 
laid  down  (5301i --—-— 

The  Present  Infinitive  expresses  contemporaneous  action  ; 
The  Perfect  Infinitive  expresses  prior  action ; 
The  Future  Infinitive  expresses  future  action. 

Remark. — The  Impf.  Indie,  as  expressing  prior  continuance, 
becomes  the  Pf .  Inf.  in  0.  0.,  and  hence  loses  its  note  of  continuance. 

654.  The  Tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  follow  the  laws  of 
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tjequence  (510).     The  choice  is  regulated  by  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Reporter,  or  the  point  of  view  of  the  Speaker. 

Note.— By  assuming  the  point  of  view  of  tlie  speaker,  greater  liveliness  as  well  as 
greater  accuracy  is  imparted  to  the  discourse.  This  form  is  technically  called  Reprae- 
sentStiO.  In  Conditional  Sentences  Repraesentatio  often  serves  to  prevent  ambigu- 
ity. The  point  of  view  not  unfrequently  shifts  from  reporter  to  speaker,  sometimes  in 
the  same  sentence ;  this  has  the  effect  of  giving  additional  emphasis  to  the  primary 
verb,  and  is  therefore  common  in  commands  and  in  favourable  alternatives. 

Point  of  View  of  the  Reporter  : 

legStiOnX  Ariovistus  respondit :  sib!  mlrum  vidSrI  quid  in  sua  GalliS 
quam  beUO  vicisset,  Caesarl  negOtil  esset,  Caes.,  J5.6^.,  i.  34,  4  ;  to  the 
embassy  Ariovistus  replied,  that  it  seemed  strange  to  him  (he  wondered) 
tvhat  business  Caesar  had  in  his  Gaul,  which  he  had  cop^quered  in 
war. 

Point  of  View  of  the  Speaker  : 

[Leg&tis  HelvetiOrum]  Caesar  respondit :  cOnsuSsse  deQs  immortaleS)  quO 
grayius  homines  ez  commutStiDne  rSrum  doleant,  qu5s  prO  scelere  e5rum 
ulclscl  velint,  his  secundiorSs  interdum  r6s  concedere,  Caes.,  B.G.,  i.  14,  5; 
to  the  envoys  of  the  Helvetians  Caesar  replied ,  that  the  gods  were  (are) 
wontf  that  men  might  (may)  suffer  the  more  severely  from  cha/nge  in 
their  fortunes^  to  grant  occasional  increase  of  prosperity  to  those  whom 
they  wished  (wish)  to  pimish  for  their  crime,  (A  long  passage  is  L., 
xxvni.  32.) 

Point  of  View  shifted  : 

Ad  haeo  MSrcius  respondit :  SI  quid  ab  senSta  patera  valiant^  ab  armis 
discSdant)  S.,  (7.,  34, 1;  thereto  Marcius  replied:  If  they  wished  to  ask 
anything  of  the  senate,  they  must  lay  down  their  arms. 

Proinde  aut  cfiderant  (undesired  alternative)  animO  atqua  virtflta  ganti 
par  eOs  dies  totiSns  ab  sS  victae,  aut  itineris  flnem  spSrant  (desired  alterna- 
tive) campum  intariacantam  Tiberl  Sc  moanibus  K5manls,  L.,  xxi.  30, 11 ; 
therefore  they  should  either  yield  in  spirit  and  courage  to  a  nation 
which  during  those  days  they  had  so  often  conquered,  or  they  must  hope 
as  the  end  of  their  march  the  plain  that  lies  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
walls  of  Rome, 

655.  Object,  Causal,  Temporal,  and  Eelative  Clauses  fol- 
low the  general  laws  for  Subordinate  Clauses  in  OratiO 
Obllqua. 

For  examples  of  Object  Clauses,  see  525  ;  for  Causal,  see  541  ;  for 
Temporal,  see  661-564,  569-577;  for  Relative,  see  628. 

Remarks. — i.  Coordinate  Relative  Clauses  are  put  in  the  Ace.  and 
Infinitive  (635). 
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2.  Relative  Clauses  are  put  in  the  Indicative :  (a)  In  mere  circum- 
locutions,    (h)  In  explanations  of  the  narrator  (628,  r.), 

3.  Dum,  with  the  Indie,  is  often  retained  as  a  mere  circumlocution: 
DIC)  hospes,  Spartae  n5s  tS  hlc  vidisse  iacentIS)  dum  sSnctIs  patriae  l6gi- 

bus  obsequimur,  C,  Tusc,  i.  42,  101 ;  tell  Sparta^  stranger,  that  thou  hast 
seen  us  lying  here  obeying  (in  obedience  to)  our  country's  hallowed 
laws. 

So  also  sometimes  cum ;  see  C,  Lael.,  3, 12. 

666.    Conditional  Sentences  In  OratiO  OblTqua,  Total  and 

Partial. 

1.  The  Protasis  follows  the  rule. 

2.  The  Indicative  Apodosis  follows  the  rule,  but  Present, 
Imperfect,  and  Perfect  Subjunctive  are  turned  into  the 
Future  Infinitive  or  its  periphrases. 

The  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  is  transferred  to  the  Perfect 
Infinitive  of  the  Active  Periphrastic  Conjugation. 

Passive  and  Supineless  Verbs  take  the  circumlocution 
with  futurum  fukse  ut  .  .  .  .  248,  K.  3. 

Remark.— Posse  needs  no  Fut.  (248,  r.)>  and  potuisse  no  Periphrastic 
Pf.  Inf.,  so  that  these  forms  are  often  used  to  lighten  the  construction. 

3.  Identical  Forms, — In  the  transfer  of  Conditions  to 
6.  0.,  the  difference  between  many  forms  disappears.  For 
instance, 

I.  1.  SI  id  credis,  errSbis.  ] 

2.  SI  id  erodes,  errabis.  I  DIcQ  t6,  si  id  cr6das,  erratf&rum  esse. 
8.  SI  id  credas,  errSs.    J 

n.  1.  SI  id  crSdis,  errabis. 

I  SmcSSS!"'       DMt8,8lidor8der88,err5tanme«e. 

4.  SI  id  cr6der6s,  errfirSs. 

m.  1.  SI  id  cr6dider!s,  errSbis. 

2.  SI  id  crSdideris,  errSs. 

3.  SI  id  crSdiderls,  erraveris. 

4.  SI  id  credidisses,  errSrSs,  J 

Notes.— 1.  In  No.  I.  the  difference  is  not  vital,  though  exactness  is  lost. 

2.  (a)  In  No.  n.  the  ambiguity  lies  practically  between  2  and  3 ;  inasmuch  as 
BepraesentStiQ  is  usually  employed  for  the  Logical  Condition,  and  the  Periphrastic 
Pf .  Inf.  is  employed  in  the  Unreal,  wherever  it  is  possible.  The  difference  between 
an  Unfulfilled  Present  and  an  Unfulfilled  Past  would  naturally  vanish  to  the  narrator, 
to  whom  both  are  Past. 

Ariovistus  respondit :  si  quid  ipsi  S  Gaesare  opus  esset,  s6s9  ad  ilium  yen- 
tHrum  foisse :  si  quid  ille  sQ  velit,  ilium  ad  s6  venire  oportere,  Caes.,  b.  g.,  i. 


DIxI  te,  si  id  cr6didiss6s,  erratdrum  esse. 
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34, 2 ;  Ariavistus  answered,  that  If  he  had  wanted  anything  of  Caesar  he  would  have 
come  to  him;  if  he  (Caesar)  wanted  anything  of  him,  he  ought  to  come  to  him  (Ario- 
vistus).  0.  R. :  si  quid  mihl  a  Caesare  opus  esset,  ego  ad  ilium  vSnissem ;  si 
quid  ille  m6  vult,  ilium  ad  m6  venire  oportet. 

Fatentur  sS  virtatis  causa,  nisi  ea  voluptatem  faceret,  n6  manum  quidem 
verstlrSs  fuisse,  C,  Fin.,  v.  31, 93 ;  they  confess  that  for^virtue's  own  sake,  if  it  did 
not  came  pleasure,  they  would  not  even  turn  a  hand.  0.  R. :  nisi  ea  voluptStem 
faceret  n6  manum  quidem  verterSmus. 

(6)  Occasionally  in  the  Logical  Condition  the  Fut.  Indie,  is  changed  to  the  Fut. 
Periphrastic  Sabjv.,  thus :  si  adsSnsHrus  esset,  etiam  opinattlrum  is  an  0.  0. 
quotation  for  si . . .  adsentiStur,  oplnabitur  in  C,  Ac,  11. 21, 67. 

3.  No.  III.,  like  No.  II.,  is  used  chiefly  of  the  future.  But  in  3  the  periphrases  with 
fore  (futUrum  esse)  are  commonly  employed  for  the  active  and  the  Pf .  participle,  with 
fore  for  the  passive.  In  4  the  same  fading  out  of  the  difference  between  Unfulfilled 
Present  and  Past  occurs  as  in  II. 

657.  Logical  Conditions  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

1.  Ad  haec  Ariovistus  respondit :  si  ipse  populS  RQmanO  n9n  praescrl- 
beret  quemadmodum  suO  iUre  aterStur,  nOn  oportSre  sSsS  S  populQ  ROmfinO  in 
suO  itire  impedlrl,  Caks.,  B.G.y  1.  36,  2  ;  to  this  Ariovistus  made  answer : 
If  he  did  not  prescribe  to  the  Roman  people  how  to  exercise  their  right y 
he  ought  not  to  he  hindered  by  the  Roman  people  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right,     (0.  R. :  si  ego  nQn  praescrlbQ,  nQn  oportet  m6  impedlrl.) 

2.  SI  bonum  dacerent)  quid  pr5  noxi5  damnassent  1  SI  nozium  com- 
perissent,  quid  alterum  (cQnsulatum)  crSderent?  L.,  xxvii.  34,  13;  if  they 
thought  him  a  good  man,  why  had  they  condemned  him  as  guilty  ;  if 
on  the  other  hand,  they  had  found  him  guilty,  why  did  they  intrust 
him  with  a  second  consulship  f  (0.  R. :  si — ducitis,  quid  damnfistis  \  si — 
comperistis,  quid  crSditis  1) 

3.  Titurius  clSmitabat,  suam  sententiam  in  utramque  partem  esse 
ttltam ;  si  nihil  esset  (0.  R. :  si  nibil  erit)  duriuS)  ntlllO  perlculQ  ad  prozi- 
mam  legiSnem  perventOrOs  (0.  R. :  pervenietis) ;  si  Gallia  omnis  cum  6er- 
m&nls  cOnsentlret  (0.  R. :  si  cQnsentit)  tlnam  esse  (0.  R. :  est)  in  celeritfite 
positam  salfltem,  Caes.,  B,G.,  v.  29,  6;  Titurius  kept  crying  out  that 
his  resolution  was  safe  in  either  case:  if  there  were  {should  be)  no 
especial  pressure,  they  would  get  to  the  next  legion  without  danger  ;  if 
all  Gaul  was  in  league  with  the  Germans,  their  only  safety  lay  in  speed, 

4.  Eum  omnium  labQrum  finem  fore  existimabant  si  hostem  HibSrO 
intercltldere  potuissent,  Caes.,  B.C.,  i.  68,  3;  they  thought  that  would  be 
the  end  of  all  (their)  toils,  if  they  could  cut  off  the  enemy  from  the 
Ebro.  (6.  R. :  is  labOrum  finis  erit  (or  fuerit)  si  hostem  interclttdere 
potuerimus, 

5.  [HI]  lugurtbae  nQn  mediocrem  animum  poUicitandO  accendfibant  si 
Micipsa  rSz  occidisset,  fore  uti  s51us  imperl  Numidiae  potlrStur,  S.,  lug.,  8, 
1 ;  these  persons  kindled  no  little  courage  in  Jugurtha(^s  heart)  by  prom- 
ising over  and  over  that  if  King  Micipsa  fell,  he  alone  should  possess  the 
rule  over  Numidia.    (0.  R. :  si  Micipsa  occiderit,  ttl  sOlus  imperl  potiSris.) 
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6.  [FidM  data  est]  si  lugnrtham  vivom  ant  necfitiun  sibi  trSdidisset 
fore  nt  illl  senStus  inpUnitStem et  sua  omnia  concSderet,  S.,  lug.,  6i,5;  his 
word  was  pledged  that  if  he  delivered  to  him  Jugurtha,  alive  or  dead, 
the  senate  would  grant  him  impunity,  and  all  that  was  his.  (6.  R. :  si 
mih!  tradideris,  tib!  senatus  tua  omnia  concSdet.) 

7.  NOn  mult5  ante  urbem  captam  exaudlta  v9z  est  .  .  .  fatfLrum  esse, 
nisi  prOvIsum  esset,  ut  R5ma  caperStur,  C,  Div,,  1.  45, 101 ;  not  long  before 
the  taking  of  the  city,  a  voice  was  heard  (saying),  that  unless  precau- 
tions were  adopted,  Borne  would  be  taken.  (0.  R, :  nisi  prSvIsum  erit, 
BOma  capistur.) 

8.  Alio  vistas  respondit  si  quid  ille  s6  velit  ilium  ad  s9  venire  oportSre, 
Caes.,  E.g.,  I.  34,  2  (65G,  3,  n.  2). 

9.  Ariovistus  respondit  nisi  d6c6dat  [Caesar]  s@s6  ilium  prO  boste  habi- 
ttirum  ;  quod  si  eum  interfScerit)  multls  s6s6  nSbilibus  principibusque  popull 
E5m5nl  gratum  esse  facttirum,  Caes.,  E.G.,  i.  44, 12;  Ariovistus  replied, 
that  unless  Caesar  withdrew,  he  should  regard  him  as  an  enemy,  and 
in  case  hs  killed  him,  he  would  do  a  favour  to  many  men  of  the  highest 
position  among  the  Roman  people.  (0.  R. :  nisi  d6c6d6s  t6  prO  boste 
babebO  . . .  si  te  interfecer5  grStum  f6cer9;  244,  r.  4.) 

Remark. — Fosse  is  used  as  has  been  stated  (656,  2,  r.). 

Negarunt  dirimi  bellum  posse  nisi  MessSnils  Acbael  Pylum  redderent, 
L.,  XXVII.  30, 13;  they  said  that  the  war  could  not  be  stopped  unless  the 
Achaeans  restored  Pylos  to  the  Messenians.  (0.  R. :  bellum  dirimi  nOn 
potest  (poterit)  nisi  Pylum  reddent.) 

Decent,  si  turris  concidisset,  nSn  posse  mllitSs  continSrI  quin  sp6  praedae 
in  urbem  irrumperent,  Caes.,  B.C.,  11.  12,  4;  they  show  that  if  the  tower 
fell,  the  soldiers  could  not  be  kept  from  bursting  into  the  city  in  the  hope 
of  booty,     (6.  R. :  si  conciderit,  nOn  possunt  (poterunt)  continfirt) 

658.  Ideal  Conditions  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

1.  Ait  s9  si  firatur  "  Quam  bUc  suave  '^  dictUrum,  C,  Fin,,  11.  27,  88;  he 
declares  that  if  he  were  to  be  burnt  he  would  say,  **  How  sweet  this  is.^^ 
(6.  R. :  si  lirar,  dicam,  same  form  as  Logical.) 

2.  Voluptatem  si  ipsa  pr5  s6  loquatur  concessOram  arbitror  DIgnitStI, 
C,  Fin,,  III.  1,1;/  thi7ik  that  if  Pleasure  were  to  speak  for  herself  she 
would  yield  {the  palm)  to  Virtue.     The  context  shows  that  the  condi 
tion  is  Ideal,  not  Logical.     SI  loquatur,  concSdat.    Compare  596,  R.  i. 

659.  Unreal  Conditions  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

I.  Titurius  clamitabat  Ebur5n6s,  si  [Caesar]  adesset,  ad  castra  ventOrSs 
[nOn]  esse,  Caes.,  B.G,,  y.  2g,2  ;  Titurius  kept  crying  out  that  if 
Caesar  were  there,  the  Eburones  would  not  be  coming  to  the  camp, 
(d.  R. :  Bl  Caesar  adesset,  £bur5n9s  nOn  venlrent.)     On  the  rareness  of 
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this  form,  see  599,  r.  4 ;  and  even  this  passage  has  been  emended  into 
ventflrOs  sSsS  (for  esse). 

2.  [ApparSbat]  si  diHtius  vizisset)  Hamilcare  duce  PoenOs  arma  Italiae 
inlfittlrOs  fuisse,  L.,  xxi.  2,  2;  it  was  evident  that  if  he  had  lived  longer, 
the  Panics  would  have  carried  their  arms  into  Italy  under  Hamilcar^s 
conduct. 

3.  Nisi  eO  ipsd  tempore  nOntil  d9  Caesaris  victSria  essent  allati  exIstimS- 
bant  plerlque  futOrum  fuisse  ut  (oppidum)  amitterStur,  Caes.,  ^.C,  iii. 
loi,  3 ;  had  not  news  of  Caesaris  victory  been  brought  at  that  very  time, 
most  persons  thought  the  city  would  have  been  lost.  (0.  R. :  nisi  ntlntiX 
allStI  essent,  oppidum  amissum  esset.) 

Note.— As  the  Plupf.  Indie,  is  sometimes  used  (rhetorically)  for  the  Subjv.  (254,  r. 
3),  60  the  ordinary  Pf.  Inf.  is  sometimes  employed  instead  of  the  Periphrastic  : 

Nem6  mihl  persuadSbit  multSs  praestantSs  vir5s  tanta  esse  cSnatQs 
(=  cQnatlirSs  fuisse)  nisi  anim5  cernerent  (597,  r.  i)  posteritatem  ad  sS  perti- 
n6re,  C.,  Cat. M.^  23,82 ;  no  one  will  persuade  me  that  (so)  many  eminent  men  had 
made  such  mighty  endeavours,  had  they  not  seen  with  their  minds*  (eye)  that  posterity 
belonged  to  them.  Agricola  solSbat  narrare  sS  prImS  in  invents  studium 
philosophiae  Serins  hausisse  (0.  R. :  hanserat),  nl  prUdentia  mStris  coercn- 
isset,  Cf.  Tag.,  Agr.^  4, 5 ;  Agricola  used  to  relate  that  in  his  earliest  youth  he  would 
have  drunk  in  mxyre  eagerly  the  study  of  philosophy,  had  not  his  m^other^s  prudence 
restrained  him» 

So  with  potnisse : 

(FompSinm)  plerlqne  exXstimant  si  acrins  InsequI  volnisset  bellnm  eS  di6 
potnisse  finire,  Caes.,  B.C.,  m.  51, 3  ;  m/>8t  people  think  that  if  Pompey  had  {but) 
determined  to  follow  up  more  energetically,  he  could  have  finished  the  war  on  that  day. 
(0.  R. :  Bl  volnisset,  potnit,  597,  r.  3.)  Namqne  ills  mnltitUdine  si  sana  mSns 
esset  (597, R.  x)  Graeciae,  snpplicinm  PersSs  dare  potnisse,  Nep.,  xvii.  $,2-,  for 
with  that  number,  if  Greece  had  had  {had  been  in  her)  sound  mind,  the  Persians 
might  have  paid  the  penalty  (due).  (0.  R. :  si  sSna  mSns  esset  Qraeciae,  snppli* 
cinm  Persae  dare  potnSmnt.) 

Pronouns  In  Crati5  OblTqua. 

660.  I.  The  Reflexive  is  used  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  520  ff. 

2.  The  person  addressed  is  usually  ille ;  less  often  iiS. 

Ariovistns  respondit  nisi  dScSdat  [Caesar]  s§s9  illnm  pr9  hoste  babittl* 
mm :  qnod  si  enm  interfScerit,  mnltis  sSsS  n5bilibus  principibnsqne  popnll 
ROmSnl  grStnm  esse  facttimm,  Caes.,  B.G,,  i.  44,  12  (657,  9). 

Of  course,  this  does  not  exclude  the  ordinary  demonstrative  use. 

3.  Hlc  and  iste  are  commonly  changed  into  ille  or  is,  nunc 
is  changed  into  turn  and  tunc,  except  when  already  contrasted 
with  tunc,  when  it  is  retained  (S.,  lug.y  109,  3  ;  11 1,  1). 

DiodSms  [respondit]  illnd  argentnm  s6  panels  illls  diSbus  misisse  Lily- 
baenm,  C,  Verr.,  iv.  18,  39  (398,  r.  4). 
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4.  N58  is  used  when  the  narrator's  party  is  referred  to  ; 
compare  Oaes.,  B.G,,  i.  44,  below. 

5.  Ipse  seems  to  be  used  sometimes  in  0.  0.  with  reference 
to  the  principal  subject,  as  contrasted  with  the  person  ad- 
dressed. Usually,  however,  ipse  would  have  occurred  in  the 
0.  R.  as  well. 

Ariovistus  respondit :  SI  ipse  populO  E5mand  n5n  praescrlberet)  quemad- 
modum  sud  iure  uteretuP)  n5ii  oportSre  s6sS  a  populo  R5man5  in  suQ  iHre 
impedlrl,  Caes.,  B.G.,  1.  36,  2  (657). 

661.  Specimens  of  the  conversion  of  OratiO  Obliqua  into 
Oratio  Recta. 


OratiO  Obliqua. 

I.  Ariovistus  respondit : 

Transtsse  Rhenum  sese  nSn  sv^ 
sponte  sed  rogatum  et  arcessitum 
a  Gallis ;  non  sine  magna  spe  ma- 
gnisque  praemiis  domum  propin- 
guGsque  reliqmsse;  sed5s  habere 
in  Gallia  ab  ipsis  concessas,  obsides 
ipsSrum  voluntate  datOs  ;  stipen- 
dium  capere  itire  belli,  quod  vic- 
tOr5s  victis  impOnere  consuerw^. 
Non  sese  Gallis  sed  Gallos  sihi  bel- 
lum  intuKsse  ;  omn5s  Galliae  civi- 
tates  ad  se  oppQgnandum  venisse 
et  contra  se  castra  habuisse  ;  eos 
omnes  cOpias  a  se  tln5  proelio  pul- 
sus ac  snperatas  esse.  Si  iterum 
experiri  velint,  se  iterum  paratum 
esse  decertare  ;  si  pace  uti  velinty 
iniquum  esse  d5  stipendi5  recusare, 
quod  sua  voluntate  ad  id  tempus 
pependeWn^.  Amicitiam  populi 
KOmani  sihl  OrnamentO  et  prae- 
sidiO,  non  detrimentO  esse  oportere 
idque  se  ea  sp5  petlsse.  Si  per 
populum  ROmanum  stipendium 
remittdtur  et  dediticii  subtrahan- 
tur,  nOn  minus  libenter  sese  reciisa- 
turum  populi  Romani  amicitiam 
quam  appetzeriY.  Quod  multitH- 
dinem  GermanOrum  in  Galliam 
traduca/,  id  se  sul  miiniendi,  non 
Galliae  impHgnandae  causa  facere  ; 
eius  rei  testimonio  esse  quod  nisi 
rogatus  non  venenY  et  quod  bellum 
nOn  intulert^  sed  defendertV. 

Caes.,  B.0.»  1.  44. 


OratiS  Recta. 


Transu  Rhenura  non  med  sponte 
sed  rogatus  et  arcessitus  a  Gallis  ; 
n5n  sine  magna  sp5  magnisque 
praemiis  domum  propinquosque 
reliqui ;  s5des  habe5  in  Gallia  ab 
ipsis  conc5ssas,  obsides  ipsorum 
voluntate  datCs ;  stipendium  eapt5 
itire  belli,  quod  victores  victis  im- 
pSnere  cOnsueri^n(.  Non  ego  Gal- 
lis sed  Gain  mihl  bellum  intule- 
runt ;  omn5s  Galliae  civitfites  ad 
me  oppugnandum  y^nerunt  et  con- 
tra me  castra  h^hnerunt ;  eae  om- 
n5s  copiae  a  me  unO  proelio  pulsae 
ac  superatae  sunt.  Si  iterum  ex- 
periri volunt,  iterum  parfitus  sum 
dScertare,  si  pace  titi  volunt,  ini- 
quum est  d§  stipendiS  rectisare, 
quod  sua  voluntate  ad  hOc  tempus 
pependerwTi^.  Amicitiam  populi 
Romani  mihl  ornamento  et  prae- 
sidio,  nOn  detriments  esse  oporte^ 
idque  ea  sp5  peti^.  Si  per  populum 
Romanum  stipendium  remitte^t^r 
et  dediticii  subtrahe/i^t^r,  n5n  mi- 
nus libenter  recusaft^  populi  Ro- 
mani amicitiam  quam  appetti. 
Quod  multitiidinem  GermanOrum 
in  Galliam  tradiicam,*  id  mei  mQ- 
niendi,  n5n  Galliae  impugnandae 
causa  facto;  eius  rei  testimonio  es^ 
quod  nisi  rogatus  n5n  vent  et  quod 
bellum  non  intulf  sed  defendi. 

*  AlluBion  to  the  preceding  speech, 
otherwise  trSdUco. 
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OrStid  Obllqna. 

2.  His  Caesar  ita  respondit : 

Ed  sihl  minus  dubitStionis  darl 
quod  eas  res  quas  l6gati  Helv5tii 
commQmordLssent  memoria  i^neret 
atque  eo  giavius  ferre  quo  minus 
merit o  populi  ROmani  accidissen^  ; 
qui  SI  alicdius  iniuriae  sibi  cOnscius 
luisset  n5n  ixxisse  difficile  cavere  ; 
sed  eO  deceptum  quod  neque  com- 
missum  a  sB  intellegere^  quSre  ti- 
meret  neque  sine  causa  timendum 
futdret.  Quod  si  veteris  contume- 
liae  oblivisci  vellet,  num  etiam  re- 
centium  iniiiriarum,  quod  eo  invito 
iter  per  provinciam  per  vim  temp- 
tdssent,  quod  Aeduos,  quod  Am- 
barrOs,  quod  Allobrogas  vexdssent 
memoriam  deponere  posset  Quod 
sua  Victoria  tam  insolenter  glOria- 
rentuVf  quodq[ue  tam  diti  se  impnne 
tulisse  iniurias  admirarentur  eO- 
dem  pertinere.  Consu^sse  enim 
deos  immortales  quo  gravius  ho- 
mines ex  commutatione  rCrum 
doleant,  auos  pro  scelere  eOrum 
ulcisci  vetint,  his  secundiOrBs  in- 
terdum  res  et  diuturniorem  impti- 
nitatem  concedere.  Cum  ea  ita 
sint,  tamen  si  obsidGs  ab  ils  sibl 
dentur,  uti  ea  quae  pollicean^wr 
facturOs  intellega^,  et  si  Aeduis  d6 
iniUriis  quas  ipsis  sociisque  eorum 
intulerm^,  item  si  Allobrogibus 
satisfacian/,  sese  cum  ils  pacem 
esse  fadurum, 

Caes.,  B.G.y  I.  14. 


OrStiO  Eecta. 


Hoc  mihi  minus  dubitStiOnis 
datur  quod  eas  r5s  quas  voSy  ISgati 
Helvetii,  commemora5^i5,  memoria 
tene^  atque  hoc  gravius  fer^  qu5 
minus  merito  populi  Romani  acci- 
^erunt ;  qui  si  alicuius  iniuriae 
sib!  cOnscius  fuisset,  nOn  ivdt  dii!i- 
cile  cavere  ;  sed  eo  deceptus  quod 
neque  commissum  a  se  intelleg^6a^ 
quare  timeret  neque  sine  causS  ti- 
mendum i^Viiabat.  Quod  si  veteris 
contumeliae  oblivisci  void,  num 
etiam  recentium  iniariarum,  quod 
me  invito  iter  per  provinciam  per 
vimtemptos^is,  quod  AeduOs,  quod 
Ambarros,  quod  Allobrogas  vexd- 
stis,  memoriam  deponere  possum? 
Quod  vestrd  victoria  tam  insolenter 
glOriammi,  quodque  tam  diu  vos 
imptine  tulisse  iniurias  admiramtm 
eodem  pertine^.  Consuet'^rt^n^ 
enim  di  immortalBs  quo  gravius 
homines  ex  commtitatiOne  rerum 
doleant,  quOs  prO  scelere  eOrum 
ulcisci  votunt,  his  secundiores  in- 
terdum  res  et  diuturniOrem  impti- 
nitatem  concedere.  Cum  haec  ita 
sint,  tamen  si  obsides  a  vohls  miht 
dahuntur,  uti  ea,  quae  pollic^mtnl, 
f  acttirOs  intellegam  et  si  Aeduis  de 
iniuriis  quas  ipsIs  sociisque  eorum 
intuk*5^i5,  item  si  Allobrogibus 
satisfacieifis,  ego  vohlsQum  pacem 
faciam. 


3.  Sulla  regl  pate  fecit : 

Quod  pollicea^wr,  senatum  et 
populum  KOmanum,  quoniam  am- 
plius  armis  valutssent,  nOn  in  gra- 
tiam  habt7wro5;  faciundum  ali- 
quid,  quod  illOrum  magis  quam 
sua  retulisse  \ideretur;  id  ideo  in 
prOmptu  esse,  quoniam  lugurthae 
cOpiam  habere/,  quem  si  ROmanis 
tra,didissety  fore  ut  illl  pltirimum 
d^h^retur  ;  amicitiam,  f  oedus,  Nu- 
midiaej^ar/em,  quam  nunc  petered, 
tunc  ultrO  adven/wram. 

S.,Iug.,  in. 


Quod  pollicms,  senStus  et  popu- 
lu5  ROmanus  quoniam  amplius 
armis  y&luerunt,  non  in  gratiam 
hsbebunt ;  faciundum  aliquid,  quod 
illorum  magis  quam  iud  retulisse 
Yidedtur;  id  ideo  in  prOmpttl  est, 
quoniam  lugurthae  copiam  hahes, 
quem  si  Romanis  tradidms  tibi 
plurimum  d^b^bitur;  amicitia,  f oe- 
dus, Numidiae  pars,  (^uam  nunc 
peti5,  tunc  tiltro  adveme/. 
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OrfitiO  Obllqna. 

4.  Athenimses  deplardverunt 
vdstdtimem  populdtidnemque  mi- 
serdbilem  agrorum,  Neque  ae  id 
queri  quod  hostilia  ab  hoste  passi 
forent;  esse  enim  quaedam  belli 
iura  quae  ut  facere  ita  pati  sit  fas. 
Sata  exQ.ri,  dirui  tecta,  praedas 
hominum  pecorumque  agi  raisera 
magis  quam  indigna  patient!  esse  ; 
verum  enim  verO  id  se  quen,  quod 
is,  qui  RomanOs  alienigenas  et  bar- 
baros  voce^,  adeo  omnia  simul  di- 
vina  htimanaque  iuira  pollueri^  ut 
priore  populStiOne  cum  Infernis 
diis,  secunda  cum  superis  bellura 
nefarium  gesserit.  Omnia  sepul- 
cra  monumentaque  diruta  esse  in 
finibus  suls,  omnium  nudatos 
manes,  nullius  ossa  terra  tegi. 
Qualem  terram  Atticam  feceriY, 
exOrnatam  quondam  opulentam- 
que,  talem  eum  si  licea^  Aetoliam 
uraeciamque  omnem  ta>cturum, 
Urbis  quoque  suae  sirailem  defOr- 
mita^em  futuram  fuisse,  nisi  Ro- 
man! subvenissent, 

L.,  XXXI.  30, 


OrfttiO  ESeto. 


Non  id  quen'mt^r  quod  hostilia 
ab  hoste  passi  sumus.  Sunt  enim 
quaedam  belli  iura  quae  ut  facere 
ita  patI  est  fas.  Sata  exuri,  dirui 
tecta,  praedas  hominum  pecorum- 
que agi  misera  magis  quam  indigna 
patienti  sunt ;  verum  enim  v6rO  id 
querimur  quod  is,  qui  RSmanOs 
alienigenas  et  barbarOs  voca^,  adeO 
omnia  simul  divina  humanaque 
iura  pollute  ut  priore  populatione 
cum  Infernis  diis,  secunda  cum  su- 
peris bellum  nefarium  gesserit. 
Omnia  sepulcra  monumentaque  di- 
ruta sunt  in  finibus  nostris,  omni- 
um nudati  manes,  niillius  ossa  terra 
teguntur.  Qualem  terram  Atticam 
fticity  exornatam  quondam  opulen- 
tamque,  talem  is,  si  licebit  (or  : 
licea^)  Aetoliam  Graeciamque  om- 
nem taciet  (or :  facta/).  Urbis 
quoque  nostrae  similis  deformitaa 
fuisset,  nisi  ROmani  subvenissent. 


INVOLVED  ORATIO  OBLTQUA. 

MOOD. 


ATTRACTION  OF 


662.  5rSti5  Obllqua  proper  depends  on  some  verb  of  Thinking  or 
Saying,  expressed  or  understood.  In  a  more  general  sense  the  term  0. 
Obllqua  is  used  of  all  complementary  clauses  that  belong  to  ideal  rela- 
tions. The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  sets  of  sentences,  for  in  tlie 
one,  as  in  the  other,  the  Infinitive  takes  its  dependencies  in  the  Sub- 
junctive, on  account  of  the  close  relation  between  the  Ideal  mood  and 
the  Substantive  Idea  of  the  verb.  Hence  the  favourite  combination  of 
the  Infinitive  and  the  Ideal  Second  person  : 

Difficile  est  amlcitiam  manCre  si  S  virtflte  dfifBceris,  C,  LaeL,  11,  37;  t7 
is  hard  for  friendship  to  abide  if  you  (one)  have  fallen  away  from  vir- 
tue. Proprium  humani  ingenil  est  Sdisse  quern  laeserls,  Tac,  Agr.,  42, 
4  ;  it  is  {peculiar  to)  human  nature  to  hate  whom  you  have  injured. 
(But  5distl  quern  laesistl.) 

The  so-called  attraction  of  mood,  by  which  clauses  originally  Indica- 
tive become  Subjunctive  in  dependence  on  Subjunctives,  is  another 
phase  of  the  same  general  principle. 
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663.  I.  All  clauses  which  depend  on  Infinitives  and  Sub- 
junctives, and  form  an  integral  part  of  the  thought,  are  put 
in  the  Subjunctive  (Subjunctive  by  Attraction). 

BecordStiQne  nostrae  amlcitiae  sic  fruor  ut  beStS  vizisse  videar  quia  cum 
ScIpiOne  vlxerini)  C,  LaeL ,  4,  15 :  /  enjoy  the  remembrance  of  our  friend- 
ship so  much  that  I  seem  to  have  lived  happily  because  I  lived  with 
Scipio.  Vereor  116  dum  minuere  velim  labOrem  augeam,  C,  Leg.,  i,  4, 12; 
I  fear  lest  tvhile  I  am  wishing  to  lessen  the  toil  I  may  increase  it  (dum 
minuere  volO,  auge5).  IstO  bonS  titSre  dum  adsit,  cum  absit,  n6  requires, 
C,  Cat.M,,  10,  33  (263,  2,  a).  QufirS  fl6bat  ut  omnium  oculOs  quotiSscum- 
que  in  publicum  pr5dlsset  ad  s9  converteret,  Nep.,  vii.  3,  5  (567;  quotifis- 
cumque  pr5dierat  convertSbat).  Nescire  quid  antequam  natuB  sis  accident, 
id  est  semper  esse  puerum,  C,  Or,,  34, 120  ;  not  to  knoiv  what  happened 
before  you  were  born,  (that)  is  to  be  always  a  boy.  Fraus  fidem  in  parvls 
sibl  praestruit  ut  cum  operae  pretium  sit,  cum  mercSde  magn&  fallat,  L., 
XXVIII.  42,  7  ;  fraud  lays  itself  a  foundation  of  credit  in  small  things 
in  order  that  when  it  is  worth  while  it  may  make  a  great  profit  by 
cheating,  [ArSneolae]  rSte  texunt  ut  si  quid  inbaeserit  cOnficiant,  C, 
^,D.,u.  48,  123  (567  ;  si  quid  inbaesit  cOnficiunt).  AbeuntI  si  quidpopds- 
cerit  concedere  mOris,  Tag.,  6^.,  21,  4  ;  to  the  departing  (guest)  it  is 
customary  to  grant  anything  that  he  asks  (si  quid  popOscit  concSdunt). 

Notes.— 1.  Dum  not  unfrequently  resists  the  Attraction  both  in  prose  and  poetry  : 
Tantum  nS  noceSs  dum  vis  prOdesse  vid6t5,  Ov.,  TV.,  1. 1,  lOl  (548). 
2.  On  the  retention  of  the  Indie,  in  Relative  clauses,  see  628,  r. 

2.  Partial  Obliquity.— (a)  From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
Subjunctive  came  to  be  used  in  a  Generic  or  Iterative  sense  after 
Tenses  of  Continuance.  Present,  Imperfect,  and  Future  Indicative 
may  all  involve  the  Notion  of  Habit,  Will,  Inclination,  Endeavour,  and 
the  complementary  clauses  would  follow  the  sense  rather  than  the  form. 
For  examples,  see  567,  n. 

{by  So  also  is  explained  the  use  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Causal  Sen- 
tences, and  especially  in  Conditional  Sentences,  where  the  Apodosis  is 
embodied  in  the  leading  verb. 

(lugurtiia)  timSbat  Iram  senSttls  (=  n6  IrSscerGtur  senStus)  nl  pSruisset 
legfitls,  S.,  lug,,  25,  7  (601).  [TTbils]  auxilium  suum  (=  se  auxiliatOrum) 
pollicitus  est,  si  ab  Su6bls  premerentur,  Caes.,  B.G,,  iv.  19, 1.  Praetor 
aedem  (=  86  aediflcfitOrum)  Diovl  vOvit  si  eO  die  hostis  fadisset,  L.,  xxxl 
21, 12. 

The  idea  of  6.  0.  is  shown  in  the  tense : 

81  per  Metellum  licitum  esset  mStres  veniebant  (=  ventUrae  erant),  C. 
Verr,f  v.  49, 129.  [DictStor]  ad  bostem  dUcit  nUllO  locd  nisi  necessitSs 
eOgeret  fortflnae  s6  commissflrus,  L.,  xxii.  12,  2  (438,  n.)- 
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PARTICIPIAL  SENTENCES. 

664,  Participles  are  used  in  Latin  even  more  extensively 
than  in  English,  to  express  a  great  variety  of  subordinate 
relations,  such  as  Time  and  Circumstance,  Cause  and  Occa- 
sion, Condition  and  Concession.  The  classification  cannot 
always  be  exact,  as  one  kind  blends  with  another. 

Remarks. — i.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  translate  a  Participial 
Sentence  by  a  coordinate  clause,  but  the  Participle  itself  is  never  coor- 
dinate, and  such  clauses  are  never  equivalents.     (410,  r.  2.) 

Manlius  Galium  caesum  torque  spoliavit,  L.,  vi.  42,  5;  Manlius  slew  the 
Gaul  and  stripped  Mm  of  his  neckchain  (after  slaying  the  Gaul  stripped 
him  of  his  neckchain,  having  slain,  etc.).  (MiltiadSs)  capitis  absoltltuB, 
pec11ni£  multatus  est,  Nep.,  i.  7,  6;  Miltiades  {though)  acquitted  of  a  cap- 
ital  charge,  was  mulcted  in  {a  sum  of)  money  {was  acquitted,  hut  mulcted). 

2.  A  common  translation  of  the  Participle  is  an  abstract  substan- 
tive; see  325,  r.  3;  437,  n.  2. 

Nee  terra  mfltata  matavit  m5r6s,  L.,  xxxvn.  54, 18  ;  nor  hath  the 
change  of  la/nd  changed  the  character.  Teucer  TIlix6n  reum  facit  AiScis 
occlsl)  Quint.,  iv.  2, 13 ;  Teucer  indicts  Ulysses  for  the  murder  of  Ajax. 
Inter  haec  parata  atque  d6cr6ta,  S.,  (7.,  43,  3. 

3.  On  the  Participle  after  verbs  of  Perception  and  Representation, 
see  536. 

666.  Participles  may  represent  Time  When. 

Alexander  morifins  anulum  suum  dederat  Perdiccae,  Nep.,  xvni.  2, 1; 
Alexander  (when  he  was)  dying,  had  given  his  ring  to  Ferdiccas, 
Dionysius  tyrannus  Syracusis  expulsus  Corinthl  puerSs  doc6bat,  C,  Tusc, 
ni.  12, 27;  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  (after  he  had  been)  exiled  from  Syra- 
cuse (after  his  exile  from  Syracuse),  taught  (a)  boys'  (school)  at  Corinth. 

Ablative  Absolute. 

(SolOn  et  Ptoistratus)  ServiS  TulliQ  rSgnante  viguSrunt,  C,  Br.,  10,  39; 
Solon  and  Pisistratus  flourished  when  Servius  Tullius  was  king  {in  the 
reign  of  Servius  Tullius).  S51e  ort5  VolscI  s6  circumvaliatOs  vldfirunt, 
Cf.  L. ,  IV.  9, 13 ;  when  the  sun  was  risen  (after  sunrise),  the  Volscia/na 
saw  that  they  were  surrounded  by  lines  of  intrenchment. 

N0TB8.— 1.  On  the  Abl.  Abs.  of  the  Bimple  Participle,  see  410,  n.  4. 

2.  SUBT0NIU8  usee  the  Abl.  Abe.  as  well  as  the  simple  Participle  with  ante  (priuB) 
quam :  (Tiberias)  excSssum  AugustI  n5n  prius  palam  fScit  quam  Agrippa 
iuvene  interdmptO,  Tib.,  22 ;  see  also  M.,  58. 
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666.  Participles  may  represent  Cause  Why. 

Arfiopagltae  daxnnav6runt  puenim  coturnlcum  oculOs  Sruentem,  Cf, 
Quint.,  v.  9, 13;  the  court  of  Mars^  Hill  condemned  a  hoy  for  plucking 
out  (because  he  plucked  out)  the  eyes  of  quails,  Ath6ni6n86s  Alcibia- 
dem  corruptum  a  rSge  Persanim  capere  nSluisse  Cym6n  arguSbant,  Cf.  Nep.  , 
VII.  7,2;  the  Athenians  charged  Alcihiades  with  having  been  unwill- 
ing to  take  Cyme  (because  he  had  been)  bribed  by  the  King  of  Persia. 

Ablative  Absolute. 

(ESmaiil  veteres)  rSgnarl  omnSs  yolSbant  llbertatis  dulcSdine  n5ndum 
experts,  L.,  i.  17,  3 ;  the  old  Romans  all  wished  to  have  a  king  over  them 
(because  they  had)  not  yet  tried  the  sweetness  of  liberty. 

Note.— An  apparent  cause  is  given  by  ut,  as^  velut,  as^  for  instance^  tamquaxu, 
(so)  as^  quasi,  as  \f^  see  602,  n.  3. 

In  this  usage  Cicero  and  Caesar  are  very  careful,  employing  only  quasi,  ut. 
LivY  introduces  tamquam,  Utpote,  velut,  and  the  tendency  grows  until  it  reaches 
its  culmination  in  Tacitus. 

667.  Participles  may  represent  Condition  and  Concession. 

SI  latet  ars  pr5dest,  affert  dSprensa  pudOrem,  0 v.,  ^.  J..,  11.  313  (593, 
2).  [Bisus]  interdum  ita  repente  Srumpit  ut  eum  cupient6s  tenSre  nequea- 
muB,  Cf.  C,  Or.,  11.  58,  235  (609).  (MiltiadSs)  capitis  absoltitus,  pecania 
multStus  est,  Nep.,  i.  7,  6(664,  r.  i). 

Ablative  Absolute. 

Mfizimas  virtUtes  iacSre  oxnnes  necesse  est  voluptSte  dominante,  C,  Fin,, 
II.  35,  in  (593,  2). 

Note.— On  the  combination  of  quamquam,  quamvis,  and  etsi  with  the  Participle, 
see  609,  N.  1 ;  nisi  also  is  not  uncommon  ;  tamen  is  sometimes  added  in  the  principal 
clause. 

668.  Participles  may  represent  Eelative  Clauses  (637). 

Omn6s  aliud  agentfis,  aliud  simulant6s,  perfidi  (sunt),  C,  Off.,  in.  14,  60 
(637).  [Pisistratus]  HomSrI  libr5s  c5nf&s5s  antea  sic  disposuisse  dicitur  ut 
mino  liabgmus,  C,  Or.,  in.  34, 137  (637). 

Remark. — So-called,  qui  dicitur,  vocatur,  quern  vocant ;  above-meU" 
tioned,  quern  anteS,  supra  dlximus. 

669.  Future  Participle  {Active). — The  Future  Participle  is  a  verbal 
adjective,  denoting  Capability  and  Tendency,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
older  language  with  sum,  I  am,  as  a  periphrastic  tense.  In  later  Latin 
it  is  used  freely,  just  as  the  Present  and  Perfect  Participles,  to  express 
subordinate  relations. 

Peculiar  is  the  free  use  of  it  in  Sentences  of  Design,  and  especially 
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noticeable  the  compactness  gained  by  the  employment  of  it  in  Condi* 
tional  Relations. 

670.  In  later  Latin,  the  Future  Participle  (active)  is  used 
to  represent  subordinate  relations  (438,  N.)  : 

1.  Time  When. 

(Tiberius)  trSiectOruB  (=  cum  traiectOrus  asset)  Bhenum  commeStum  nOn 
trSnsmlsit,  Suet.,  Tih,y  i8;  when  Tiberius  was  about  to  cross  the  Rhine, 
he  did  not  send  over  the  provisions, 

2.  Cause  Why. 

BSrldiculO  fuit  senex  foedissimae  adIilatiQnis  tantum  In^mia  tistims, 
Tag.,  Ann,,  in.  57,  3;  a  butt  of  ridicule  was  the  old  man,  as  infamy 
was  the  only  gain  he  would  make  by  his  foul  fawning.  Antiochus  s6cu- 
rus  de  bellO  E5man5  erat  tamquam  nQn  trSnsitHrls  in  Asiam  Edmanis, 
L.,  XXXVI.  41,  1(602,  N.  3). 

3.  Purpose  (usually  after  a  verb  of  Motion). 

(Maroboduus)  mlsit  l6gSt5s  ad  Tiberium  OratOrSs  auxilia,  Tag.  ,  Ann.  11. 
46  (438,  N.).  CSnsul  Larlsam  est  profectus,  ibi  de  summa  belli  cdnsultSta- 
ms,  L.,  XXXVI.  14,  5. 

Note. — The  Pr.  Participle  is  Bometimes  used  in  a  Bimilar  sense,  but  the  Purpose  is 
only  an  inference  : 

LfigStl  v6n6runt  ntintiantSs  Asiae  quoque  cIvitStCs  sollicitarl,  L.,  xxxi.  2, 
1;  envoys  came  with  the  announcement  that  the  states  of  Asia  also  were  tampered  with, 

4.  Condition  and  Concession. 

(i)  Protasis. 

BSditHrls  s8  Hanniball  fuisse  accersendum  E5man9ruin  praesidium  ?  L., 
XXIII.  44,  2 ;  if  they  had  been  ready  to  surrender  to  Hannibal^  would 
they  have  had  to  send  for  a  Roman  garrison  ?  (=  si  dfiditurl  fuissent, 
6,  E. :  sX  dedittirl  fu6runt.) 

(2)  Apodosis. 

Quatiunt  arma,  rupttirl  imperium  nl  dticantur,  Tag.,  -ff.,  in.  19,  3; 
they  clash  their  arms,  ready  to  break  orders,  if  they  be  not  led  forward, 
Librum  misl  exigenti  tib!,  missurus  etsi  n5n  exSgissSs,  Plin.,  Ep,,  in.  13, 
1 ;  I  have  sent  you  the  book,  as  you  exacted  it,  although  I  should  have 
sent  it  even  if  you  had  not  exacted  it. 

ARRANGEMENT    OF    WORDS. 

671.  The  Latin  language  allows  greater  freedom  in  the 
arrangement  of  words  than  the  English.  This  freedom  is, 
of  course,  due  to  its  greater  wealth  of  inflections. 
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Two  elements  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  Latin  Sen- 
tence, governing  to  some  extent  its  arrangement :  Gram- 
mar and  Rhetoric. 

672.  I.  Grammatical  arrangement  has  for  its  object  clear- 
ness. It  shows  the  ideas  in  the  order  of  development  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker.  By  Grammatical  arrangement  the 
sentence  grows  under  the  view. 

2.  Rhetorical  arrangement  has  for  its  objects  Emphasis 
and  Rhythm.  It  presents  a  sentence  already  developed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  attention  is  directed  to  certain  parts  of 
it  especially. 

(a)  Emphasis  is  produced  : 

I.  By  reversing  the  ordinary  position. 

a.  By  approximation  of  similars  or  opposites. 

3.  By  separation. 

In  all  sentences  Beginning  and  End  are  emphatic  points.  In  long 
sentences  the  Means  as  well  as  the  Extremes  are  the  points  of  emphasis. 

Q>)  Rhythm. — Much  depends  on  the  rhythmical  order  of  words,  for 
which  the  treatises  of  the  ancients  are  to  be  consulted.  Especially 
avoided  are  poetic  rhythms.  So,  for  example,  the  Dactyl  and  Spondee, 
or  close  of  an  Hexameter  at  the  end  of  a  period. 

673.  Two  further  principles  seem  to  underlie  the  arrange- 
ment of  Latin  sentences  :  {a)  that  of  the  ascending  construc- 
tion ;  (5)  that  of  the  descending  construction.  In  the 
ascending  construction,  which  is  more  common,  the  prin- 
cipal word  is  placed  last,  and  the  subordinate  ones,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  precede.  In  the  descending  con- 
struction the  reverse  is  the  process.  The  descending  con- 
struction is  regular  in  definitions. 

674.  Rule  I. — The  most  simple  arrangement  of  a  sentence 
is  as  follows : 

1.  The  Subject  and  its  Modifiers. 

2.  The  Predicate  and  its  Modifiers. 

I.  Dion^^siuB  tyrannug,  SyrfioOsIs  expulBus,  2.  CorinthX  puerds  doc^bat, 
C.,!Z^5c.,  III.  12,27(665). 

Bhetorical  positions : 

Potent^  sequitur  invidiam  Quint.,  iv.  1,  14  (477,  n.  4^    NSbis  nOn  latis- 
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facit  ipse  D8mosthen6s,  Cf.  C,  Or,,  29,  104  (552,  r.  i).  Dlacrlptus  (erat) 
populus  cSnsG,  Ordinibus,  aetatibus,  C,  Leg,,  iii,  19,  44  (397).  Intrft 
moenia  sunt  hostSs,  S.,  (7.,  52,  85  (477). 

Remark. — The  modifiers  of  the  predicate  stand  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.     The  following  arrangement  is  common  : 

I,  Place,  Time,  Cause,  or  Means.  2.  Indirect  Object.  3.  Direct 
Object.     4.  Adverb.     5.  Verb. 

Note. — The  postponement  of  the  subject  is  rare  and  always  for  definite  reasons  in 
the  classical  i)eriod  ;  later  it  becomes  a  mannerism,  especially  in  the  elder  Pliny  ;  to  a 
less  degree  in  Nepos  and  Livy. 

675.  KuLE  II.— Interrogative  Sentences  begin  with  the 
interrogative,  subordinate  clauses  with  the  leading  particle 
or  relative. 

Quis  eumdlligat  quern metuat  1  C,  Lael.y  15,  53  (629).  Postquam  Caesar 
pervenit  obsidSs  pop5scit,  Caes.,  B.O,,  i.  27,  3  (561).  SI  splritum  dtlcit 
vivit,  C,  Inv,,  I.  46,  86  (595).  Qui  timSre  dfisierint  Odisse  incipient,  Tag., 
Agr,,  32  (567). 

Rhetorical  position  : 

[NfittLram]  si  sequSmor  ducem,  numqnam  aberrabimos,  C,  Off.,  i.  28, 
100  (595).  De  fattirls  rebus  etsi  semper  difficile  est  dicere,  tamen  interdum 
coniecttirfi  possis  accSdere,  C,  Fam.,  vi.  4,  1  (604).  [Cat5]  mirarl  b6  Sifibat 
quod  n9n  rldSret  liaruspex,  haruspicem  cum  vidisset,  C,  Div.,  11.  24,  51 
(567). 

676.  Rule  III. — An  Adjective  usually  precedes,  but  often 
follows,  the  word  to  which  it  belongs  ;  a  dependent  Genitive 
usually  follows  the  governing  word  ;  so  too  does  a  word  iu 
Apposition. 

Saepe  mSgna  indoles  virttltis  priusquam  rel  ptlblicae  prOdesse  potuisset  ex- 
stincta  est,  C,  PA.,  v.  17,  47  (577).  SGnsum  oculQrum  praecipit  animus, 
Quint., VI.  2,  6  (540). 

Rhetorical  position  : 

[Isocrates]  queritur  pltis  hondris  corporum  quam  animOrum  virttltibus 
darl,  Quint.,  hi.  8, 9  (542,  r.).  [Agar],  cum  multSs  ann5s  quifivit,  tlberiOres 
efferre  frUgSs  solet,  C,  Br.,  4,  16  (567).  VerSmur  n6  parum  blc  liber 
mollis  et  absintbil  multum  habere  videfitur,  Quint.,  hi.  i,  5  (550). 

Remarks. — i.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  regularly  precede;  the 
possessives  regularly  follow. 

VerCmur  n6  bic  liber  absintbil  multum  habere  videStur,  Quint.,  hi. 
1, 5  (550),    TorquStuB  fllium  suum  uecarX  itlsBit,  S.,  (7.,  52,  30  (540). 
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Rhetorical  position: 

Eecordare  tempus  illud,  cum  pater  CtiriQ  maerens  iacSbat  in  lect9,  C, 
PA.,  II.  18,  45  (580).  Osculatur  tigrim  suus  ctistOs,  Sen.,  U.M.y  85,  41 
(309,  2). 

2.  Ordinals  regularly  follow,  Cardinals  regularly  precede  the  sub- 
stantive. 

3.  Many  expressions  have  become  fixed  formulae :  so  titles,  proper 
names,  and  the  like ;  see  288. 

Facinus  est  vincire  civem  R5maiiiiin,  C,  Verr.,  v.  66,  170  (535). 

4.  The  titles  r6x,  imperator,  etCy  frequently  precede  the  proper  name 
with  which  they  are  in  apposition. 

5.  New  modifiers  of  either  element  may  be  inserted,  prefixed,  or 
added : 

CatOnem  vidl  in  bibliothSca  sedentem  multls  circumfQBum  StGicOrom 
iibrls,  C,  Fin.f  iii.  2,  7  (536).  Saepe  magna  indoles  virtutis  priusquam 
rei  publicae  prSdesse  potuisset  exstincta  est,  C,  Ph.,  v.  17, 47  (577).  At 
vidSte  hominis  intolerabilem  audaciam,  C,  Dom. ,  44, 115  (488).  (Aristldgs) 
interfuit  pugnae  navali  apud  Salamlna,  Nep.,  hi.  2, 1. 

Notes.— 1.  The  tendency  in  Latin  was  to  reverse  the  Indo-Germanic  rule  by  which 
an  attributive  adjective  and  a  dependent  Genitive  preceded  the  governing  word.  But  in 
early  Latin  the  adjective  still  holds  its  place  more  often  before  its  substantive,  while  the 
Genitive  has  already  succumbed  for  the  most  part  to  the  tendency.  In  the  classical 
period  the  adjective  is  more  often  used  after  its  substantive.  But  neither  position 
can  be  strictly  called  rhetorical.    The  same  is  true  of  the  possessive  pronoun. 

2.  The  original  force  of  a  following  adjective  or  Genitive  was  restrictive  or  apposi- 
tional,  while,  when  it  preceded,  it  formed  a  close  compound  with  its  substantive ;  thus, 
bonus  homS,  a  good  man  (one  idea) ;  bomo  bonus,  a  man  (one  idea)  who  is  good 
(another  idea).  In  classical  Latin  this  distinction  is  no  longer  inevitable,  though  it  is 
often  essential. 

677.  EuLE  IV. — Adverbs  are  commonly  put  next  to  their 
verb  (before  it  when  it  ends  a  sentence),  and  immediately 
before  their  adjective  or  adverb. 

ZenQnem cum  AtbSnis  essem  audisbam  frequenter  . . .  .,C.,  iV^.D.,  i.  21,  59 
(585).  Caedl  discipulos  minims  velim,  Quint.,  i.  3,  13  (257).  Vix  culquam 
per8uad6baturGraeciaomnic6ssarQs(R5manSs),L.,  xxxiii.  32,  3(546,  R.  i). 
[Risus]  interdum  ita  repente  Srumpit  ut  eum  cupientSs  tenure  nequeSmus, 
C,  Or.,  n.  58,  235  (609). 

Rhetorical  positions  : 

[Iram]  bene  Ennius  initium  dixit  Insaniae,  C,  Tusc,  iv.  23,  52(440). 
Saepe  magna  indoles  virtUtis  priusquam  rel  pGblicae  prOdesse  potuisset  ex- 
stincta est,  C,  PA.,  V.  17,  47  (577). 

Remarks. — i.  Fer6,  paene,  prope,  usually  follow: 

N6m8  fere  saltat  sSbrius  nisi  forte  InsSnit,  C,  Mur,^  6,  13  (591,  r.  4). 

2.  Negatives  always  precede,  see  448. 
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Note.— The  separation  of  adverbs  from  their  adjectives  is  rare,  except  in  the  case  of 
tarn  and  qnam,  which  Plautus,  Terence,  Cicbro,  and  later  authors  often  separate, 
e.  ^M  hy  a  preposition  :  tam  ab  tenul  exitiO.    Hyperbaton  with  other  adverbs  is  rare. 

678.  Rule  V. — Prepositions  regularly  precede  their  case 
(413). 

A  rectft  cSiiBcientiS  trSversum  unguem  nOn  oportet  discedere,  C^  Att.y 
XIII.  2o,  4  (328,  i). 

Remarks. — i.  On  versus,  tenus,  and  the  postposition  of  cum  in  com- 
bination with  the  personal  pronouns  and  the  relative,  see  413,  r.  i. 

2.  Monosyllabic  prepositions  are  not  unfrequently  put  between  the 
adjective  and  substantive  :  magnS  cum  cfLrS.    See  413,  r.  2. 

Less  frequently  they  are  placed  between  the  Gen,  and  substantive; 
except  when  the  relative  is  employed. 

3.  Dissyllabic  prepositions  are  sometimes  put  after  their  case  (Ana- 
strophe),  especially  after  a  relative  or  demonstrative :  most  frequently 
oontrS,  inter,  propter.    So  also  adverbs.     See  413,  r.  i. 

4.  The  preposition  may  be  separated  from  its  case  by  a  Gen.  or  an 
adverb  (413,  r.  3)  :  ad  AppI  Claudl  senecttltem  accSdebat  etiam  ut  caecus 
esset»  C,  Gat.M.,  6,  16  (553,  4). 

5.  Monosyllabic  prepositions,  such  as  cum.  ex,  d6,  post,  sometimes  ap- 
pend the  enclitics  -que,  -ve,  -ne,  as,  exque  lis,  and  from  them.  Usually, 
however,  the  enclitics  join  the  dependent  substantive :  in  patriamque 
rediit,  cmd  returned  to  his  country.    See  413,  n,  3. 

On  the  position  of  per,  see  413,  n.  2. 

679.  EuLE  VI. — Particles  vary. 

Enim  commonly  takes  the  second,  seldom  the  third  place;  nam  and 
namque  are  regularly  prepositive.     See  498,  n.  1. 

Erg5  in  the  syllogism  precedes,  elsewhere  follows ;  igitur  is  com- 
monly second  or  third;  itaque  regularly  first.     See  502,  n.  2;  600,  R. 

Tamen  is  first,  but  may  follow  an  emphatic  word.     See  490. 

Etiam  usually  precedes,  quoque  always  follows.     See  478,  479. 

Quidem  and  dSmum  (at  length)  follow  the  word  to  which  they 
belong. 

680.  Rule  VII. — A  word  that  belongs  to  more  than  one 
word  regularly  stands  before  them  all,  or  after  them  all, 
sometimes  after  the  first  (291). 

AriovistuB  respondit  multls  8686  nObilibus  prinoipibusque  popuU  EOmSnl 
grfitum  esse  facttirum,  Caes.,  B.  G.,  i.  44,  12  (657,  9).  [fsocrates]  queritnr 
plfLs  honoris  corporum  quam  animQrum  virttLtibuB darl.  Quint.,  hi.  8,  9  (542, 
R.).  Longum  est  mtUOrum  persequl  tltilitst68  et  aiinOnun,  C,  N,D,y  il 
64, 159  (254,  R.  I). 
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681.  Rule  VIII. — Words  of  kindred  or  opposite  meaning 
are  often  put  side  by  side  for  the  sake  of  complement  or 
contrast. 

HanoB  manum  la  vat,  one  hand  washes  the  other.  [GatQ]  mIrSrI  s9 
ftiebat  quod  nOn  rldSret  haruspez,  harospicem  cum  vldisset,  C,  i^it;.,  ii. 
24,  51  (567).     Emit  morte  immortSlitStem,  Quint.,  ix.  3,  71  (404). 

682.  Rule  IX. — Contrasted  Pairs, — When  pairs  are  con- 
trasted, the  second  is  put  in  the  same  order  as  the  first,  but 
often  in  inverse  order.  The  employment  of  the  same  order 
is  called  Anaphora  (repetition).  The  inverse  order  is  called 
Chiasmus,  or  crosswise  position,  and  gives  alternate  stress. 
The  principle  is  of  wide  application,  not  merely  in  the  sim- 
ple sentence  but  also  in  the  period. 

Same  order  (Anaphora). 

Forttina  (i)  vestra  (2)  facit  nt  Irae  (i)  meae  (2)  temperem,  L.,  xxxvi. 
35,  8  (553,  i).  M&lO  t6  sapiens  (i)  hostis  (2)  metuat  quam  stultl  (i)  clv&i 
(2)  laudent,  L.,  xxii.  39,  20(546,  r.  2). 

Inverse  order  (Chiasmus). 

Ante  vidfimns  (i)  fulgQrem  (2)  quam  sonum  (2)  audifimus  (i),  Sen.,  I^.Q,, 
II.  12,  6  (577).  Parvl  sunt  forls  (i)  arma  (2)  nisi  est  consilium  (2)  domi 
li),C.,  Ojr..  I.  22,76(411,  R.  2). 

Kesiark. — Chiasmus  is  from  the  Greek  letter  X  (chi): 

1.  Forls  -y^  2.  arma 

2.  consilium  ^    i.  doml. 

683.  Poetical  Peculiarities.  ~  In  the  poets  we  find  many  varieties 
of  arrangement  of  substantive  and  adjective,  designed  to  draw  especial 
attention  to  the  idea  or  to  colour  the  verse.  These  occur  chiefly  va  the 
Hexameter  and  Pentameter,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  also  in  other  meas- 
ures. Thus  the  substantive  and  adjective  are  put  either  at  the  end  of 
each  hemistich,  or  at  the  beginning  of  each  hemistich,  or  one  is  at  the 
end  of  the  first  and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

Cerberus  et  nUllds  hodiS  petat  improbus  umbras  |  et  iaceat  tacitd  lapsa 
cattoa  sera,  Prop.,  iv.  (v.)  ii,  25.  Puniced  stSbis  sOras  fivincta  cothurno, 
v.,  Ec,  7,  32.  MO  similem  vestrls  moribus  esseputSsI  Prop.,  ii.  (hi.) 
29  (27),  32. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  CLAUSES. 

684.  A  period  is  a  compound  sentence  with  one  or  more 
subordinate  clauses,  in  which  sentence  the  meaning  is  kept 
suspended  to  the  close. 
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685.  Latin  periods  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 

1.  Responsive  or  Apodotic,  in  which  a  Protasis  has  an 
Apodosis. 

2.  Intercalary  or  Enthetic^  in  which  the  various  items  are 
inserted  in  their  proper  place  between  Subject  and  Predicate. 

Ut  saepe  homines  aegri  morbo  gravi,  cum  aestu  febrique  iactantur, 
si  aquam  gelidam  biberunt,  primo  relevari  videntur,  deinde  multo 
gravius  vehementiusque  affllctantur  ;  sic  hie  morbus,  qui  est  in  re  pub- 
lica,  relevStus  istius  poena,  vehementius,  reliquis  vivis,  ingravescet, 
C,  Cat,y  I.  13,  31  (Apodotic). 

Catuvolcus,  rex  dimidiae  partis  Eburonum,  qui  una  cum  Ambiorige 
consilium  inierat,  aetate  iam  cOnfectus,  cum  laborem  aut  belli  aut  f ugae 
ferre  non  posset,  omnibus  precibus  detestatus  Ambiorigem,  qui  eius 
consilii  auctor  fuisset,  taxo,  cuius  magna  in  Gallia  GermaniSque  copia 
est,  se  exanimavit,  Caes.,  J5.6^.,  vi.  31,  5  (Enthetic). 

686.  Nagelsbach's  careful  study  of  the  subject  has  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing results.  The  simplest  period  is  composed  of  one  subordinate  (a) 
and  one  principal  {A)  clause  ;  the  principal  varieties  are  :  (i)  a  :  J., 
where  the  principal  clause  follows  the  subordinate  ;  (2)  A  (a)  A,  where 
the  subordinate  clause  is  inserted  within  the  principal  clause  ;  (3)  ^4.  |  a, 
where  the  principal  clause  precedes  the  subordinate  clause  ;  (4)  a  (A)  a, 
where  the  principal  clause  is  inserted  within  the  subordinate  clause. 
When  two  subordinate  clauses  (a,  &),  independent  of  each  other,  are 
used,  the  forms  are  :  (5)  a  :  A  \  b  ;  (6)  a  ;  A  (b)  a;  (7)  A  (a)  A  \  b;  (8) 
A  (a)  A  (b)  A  ;  (9)  a :  (b :  A).  If  the  dependent  clauses  are  of  different 
degree  (a,  a.  A),  that  is,  one  depending  upon  the  other,  some  fifteen 
additional  forms  are  allowable. 

Some  examples  are  : 

a  (A)  a :  illOrum  vidSs  quam  niteat  5ratio,  C,  Fin.y  iv.  3,  5.  a :  (b :  A) : 
Cftr  nSlint,  etiamsi  taceant,  satis  dicunt,  C,  Div,  in  Caec,  6,  21.  a:a  :A: 
quid  agatar,  cum  aperuerS,  facile  erit  statuere,  C,  Ph.,  v.  2,  6.  a  :  A  \  a: 
illud  quid  sit,  scire  cupiO,  quod  iacis  obscOrS,  C,  Att.,  11.  7,  4.  a\  a  (A)  a: 
nOs  uti  exspectarSmus  s$,  rellquit  qui  rogaret,  Varro,  i^.i^.,  i.  2,  32. 
A\a(a)a:  mand6  tibi  plane,  tCtuin  ut  videas  cuius  modi  sit,  C,  Att.,  i. 

12,2. 

687.  Periods  are  also  divided  into  Historical  and  Oratorical.  The 
former  are,  as  a  rule,  simple.  The  most  common  form  is  a  :  A,  i.e., 
where  a  subordinate  clause  is  followed  by  a  leading  clause  :  Id  ubi 
dixisset  hastam  in  hostium  fln6s  6mitt6bat,  L.,  i.  42,  13.  Another  com- 
mon period,  developed  and  much  liked  by  Livv,  and  later  by  Tacitus, 
was  a:a:A,  consisting  of  (i)  a  participial  clause;  (2)  a  clause 
introduced  by  a  conjunction;  (3)  the  principal  clause.    (7/.  Tag.,  Ann., 
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n.  69,  3,  detenttis  uW  accSpit  plebem  prOturbat.      Historians, 

having  much  occasion  for  description,  are  also  prone  to  use  the 
descending  period,  i.e.,  the  form  in  which  the  principal  clause  precedes. 
So  especially  Nepos.  Livy  likes  also  to  use  two  independent  sub- 
ordinate clauses  asyndetically. 

The  Oratorical  periods  are  much  more  diverse  and  complicated, 
owing  to  the  greater  variety  of  effects  at  which  they  aim.  We  find, 
however,  the  ascending  structure,  where  the  emphasis  is  continually 
ascending  until  it  culminates  at  the  end,  more  common. 

See  an  excellent  example  in  C,  Imp,,  5,  11 : 

VOs  eum  regem  inultum  esse  patiemini  qui  I6g5tum  popull  E5mfinl 
cOnsularem  vinculis  ac  verberibus  atque  omni  supplicio  EXCRUCIA- 
TUM  NECAVIT  ? 

FIGURES  OF  SYNTAX  AND   RHETORIC. 

688.  Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  some  integral  part  of  the 
thought,  such  as  the  substantive  of  the  adjective  (204,  N.  1), 
the  copula  of  the  predicate  (209),  the  verb  of  the  adverb. 

TJnde  domo?  V.,  A,,  viii.  114  (391,  r.  2). 

Remark. — When  the  ellipsis  is  indefinite,  do  not  attempt  to  supply 
it.  The  figure  is  still  much  abused  by  commentators  in  the  explana- 
tion of  grammatical  phenomena. 

689.  Brachylogy  (breviloquentia)  is  a  failure  to  repeat  an 
element  which  is  often  to  be  supplied  in  a  more  or  less 
modified  form. 

TamfSlIxess6squamf5rm5sissima(=es)  vellem,  Ov.,  Am.^  I.  8,  27(302). 

690.  Zeugma  or  Syllepsis  is  a  junction  of  two  words  under 
the  same  regimen,  or  with  the  same  modifier,  although  the 
common  factor  strictly  applies  but  to  one. 

Mantis  &c  suppliers  v5cSs  ad  Tiberium  tendfinS)  Tac,  Ann.,  11.  29^2; 
stretching  out  hands  and  (uttering)  suppliant  cries  to  Tiberius. 

691.  Aposiopesis  is  a  rhetorical  breaking  off  before  the 
close  of  the  sentence,  as  in  the  famous  Vergilian  Qu5s 
ego 

692.  Pleonasm  is  the  use  of  superfluous  words. 

693.  Enallage  is  a  shift  from  one  form  to  another  :  vos  5 
Calliope  precor,  V.,  ^.,  ix.  525. 
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Hypallage  is  an  interchange  in  the  relations  of  words: 
dare  classibus  anstrSs,  V.^  ^.^  iii.  61. 

694.  Oxymoron  is  the  nse  of  words  apparently  contradic- 
tory of  each  other  :  cum  tacent  clamant,  C,  Cat,  i.  8,  21 
(582). 

695.  Synecdoche  is  the  use  of  the  part  for  the  whole,  or  the 
reverse  :  tectum  for  domum,  puppis  for  navis,  mucr6  for  gladius, 

etc. 

696.  Hyperbaton,  Trajection,  is  a  violent  displacement  of 
words.  Lydia  die  per  omnes  t©  deos  or 6,  H.,  0.,  i.  8, 1  (413, 
K.  2). 

697.  Anacoluthon,  or  want  of  sequence,  occurs  when  the 
scheme  of  a  sentence  is  changed  in  its  course. 

698.  Hendiadys  (cv  8ta  8votv)  consists  in  giving  an  analysis 
instead  of  a  complex,  in  putting  two  substantives  connected 
by  a  copulative  conjunction,  instead  of  one  substantive  and 
an  adjective  or  attributive  genitive. 

VulgnB  et  multittldO,  the  common  herd.  Via  et  rati5  (C,  Verr,,  i.  16, 
47),  scientific  method.    VI  et  armls,  by  force  of  arms. 

So  two  verbs  may  be  translated  by  an  adverb  and  a  verb  :  fdndl 
fiigSrIque)  to  he  utterly  routed. 

699.  ConstructiO  Praegnans.  So-called  constructio  prae- 
gnans  is  nothing  but  an  extended  application  of  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  Inner  Object  (Object  Effected).  The  result  is 
involved,  not  distinctly  stated. 

Exitium  inrltat,  Cf.  Tag.,  Ann.,  xni.  i,  1 ;  he  provokes  destruction  (ad 
exitium  inrltat). 

700.  Litotes,  or  Understatement,  is  the  use  of  an  expres- 
sion by  which  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  This  is 
especially  common  with  the  Negative. 

NOn  iudecOrO  pulvere  eordidX,  H.,  0.,  u.  i,  22  (449,  &.  2), 
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X.  The  Verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person  (211). 

2.  The  Adjective  agrees  with  its  subject  in  gender,  number,  and  case 
(211). 

3.  The  common  Predicate  of  two  or  more  subjects  is  put  in  the 
Plural  (285) ;  when  the  genders  are  different,  it  takes  the  strongest 
gender  or  the  nearest  (286) ;  when  the  persons  are  different,  it  takes 
the  first  in  preference  to  the  second,  the  second  in  preference  to  the 
third  (287). 

4.  The  common  Attribute  of  two  or  more  substantives  agrees  with 
the  nearest,  rarely  with  the  most  important  (290). 

5.  The  Predicate  substantive  agrees  with  its  subject  in  case  (211). 

6.  The  Appositive  agrees  with  its  subject  in  case ;  if  possible,  also  in 
number  and  person  (321). 

7.  The  Relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number,  and 
person  (614). 

8.  Disproportion  is  indicated  by  the  comparative  with  qaam  pr5, 
quam  ut,  quam  qui  (298). 

9.  In  comparing  two  qualities,  use  either  magis  quam  with  the  posi- 
tive, or  a  double  comparative  (299). 

10.  Superlatives  denoting  order  and  sequence  are  often  used  parti- 
tively  and  then  usually  precede  their  substantive  (291,  r.  2). 

11.  The  Genitive  forms  mel,  tul,  sul,  nostrl,  vestrl,  are  used  mainly 
as  objective  genitives  ;  nostruin  and  vestrom  as  partitive  (304,  2). 

12.  The  Reflexive  is  used  regularly  when  reference  is  made  to  the 
grammatical  subject;  frequently  when  reference  is  made  to  the  actual 
subject  (309). 

13.  The  Reflexive  is  used  of  the  principal  subject,  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  thought  or  will  of  that  subject ;  hence,  in  Infinitive  clauses, 
or  Indirect  Questions,  in  Sentences  of  Design,  and  in  Oratio  Obliqua 
(521). 

14.  The  Possessive  Pronoun  is  used  instead  of  the  Possessive  or  Sub- 
jective Genitive  in  the  First  and  Second  Persons  (362,  364). 

15.  The  Appositive  to  a  possessive  pronoun  is  in  the  Genitive  (321, 
R.  2). 

16.  With  words  of  Inclination  and  Disinclination,  Knowledge  and 
Ignorance,  Order  and  Position,  Time  and  Season,  the  adjective  is  usu- 
ally employed  for  the  adverb  (325,  r.  6). 

17.  The  Indicative,  not  the  Subjunctive,  is  used  in  expressions  of 
Possibility,  Power,  Obligation,  and  Necessity  (254,  e.  i). 
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1 8.  The  Potential  of  the  Present  or  Future  is  the  Present  or  Perfect 
Subjunctive  (257) ;  the  Potential  of  the  Past  is  the  Imperfect  Subjunc- 
tive (258). 

19.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  may  be  used  to  express  a  Wish  (260), 
an  Asseveration  (262),  a  Command  (263),  or  a  Concession  (264). 

20.  The  First  Imperative  looks  forward  to  immediate,  the  Second 
to  contingent,  fulfilment  (268). 

21.  The  Negative  of  the  Imperative  is  regularly  nSlI  with  the  Infin- 
itive ;  sometimes  n6  with  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  (270,  r.  2),  or  cav8 
with  the  Subjunctive  (271)  is  also  used. 

22.  The  Infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject,  may  be  treated  as  a 
neuter  subject  (422),  object  (423),  or  predicate  (424). 

23.  The  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  object  of  verbs  of  Will,  Power, 
Duty,  Habit,  Inclination,  Resolve,  Continuance,  End,  etc.  (423). 

24.  The  Accusative  and  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  object  of  verbs  of 
Will  and  Desire  (532). 

25.  The  Accusative  and  Infinitive  is  used  as  the  object  of  verbs  of 
Emotion  (533). 

26.  The  Accusative  and  Infinitive  is  used  in  Exclamation  (534). 

27.  After  verbs  of  Saying,  Showing,  Believing,  and  Perceiving,  the 
Present  Infinitive  expresses  action  contemporary  with  that  of  the  gov- 
erning verb,  the  Perfect,  action  prior  to  it,  the  Future,  action  future  to 
it  (530). 

28.  The  Genitive  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  chiefly 
after  substantives  and  adjectives  that  require  a  complement  (428). 

29.  The  Dative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  mainly  in 
post-classical  Latin  after  words  of  Fitness  and  Function  ;  also  after 
words  of  Capacity  and  Adaptation,  and  to  express  Design  (429). 

30.  The  Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  after  verbs 
of  Giving  and  Taking,  Sending  and  Leaving,  etc.,  to  indicate  Design 
(430). 

31.  The  Ablative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  is  used  to  denote 
Means  and  Cause,  rarely  Manner  (431). 

32.  The  Supine  in  -um  is  used  chiefly  after  verbs  of  Motion  to 
express  Design  (435). 

33.  The  Supine  in  -a  is  used  chiefly  with  adjectives  to  indicate 
Respect  (436). 

34.  The  Present  Participle  denotes  continuance,  the  Perfect,  comple- 
tion, at  the  time  of  the  leading  verb  (282). 

35.  The  Future  Participle  is  used  in  post-Ciceronian  Latin  to  express 
Design  (438,  n.). 
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36.  The  Participle  is  used  after  verbs  of  Perception  and  Represen- 
tation to  express  the  actual  condition  of  the  object  (536). 

37.  The  Perfect  Participle  passive  is  used  after  verbs  of  Causation 
and  Desire,  to  denote  impatience  of  anything  except  entire  fulfilment 
(537). 

38.  The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  in  the  Nominative  (203). 

39.  Verbs  of  Seeming,  Becoming,  with  the  passive  of  verbs  of  Mak- 
ing, Choosing,  Showing,  Thinking,  and  Calling,  take  two  Nomina- 
tives, one  of  the  subject,  one  of  the  predicate  (206). 

40.  With  passive  verbs  of  Saying,  Showing,  Believing,  and  Per- 
ceiving, the  Accusative  subject  of  the  Infinitive  becomes  the  Nomina- 
tive subject  of  the  leading  verb  (528). 

41.  The  Appositional  Genitive  is  used  after  v5x,  nSmen,  verbum, 
r6B,  etc,  (361,  i). 

42.  The  Epexegetical  Genitive  (or  Genitive  of  Explanation)  is  used 
after  genus,  vitium,  culpa,  etc.  (361,  2). 

43.  The  Possessive  Genitive  is  used  of  the  Third  Person  to  denote 
possession  (362). 

44.  The  Subjective  Genitive  is  used  of  the  subject  of  the  action  indi- 
cated by  the  substantive  (363,  i) ;  the  Objective  Genitive  of  the  object 
of  that  action  (363,  2). 

45.  Essential  or  permanent  qualities  are  put  in  the  Genitive, 
always  with  an  adjective  (365) ;  external  and  transient  qualities  in  the 
Ablative,  always  with  an  adjective  (400).     See  No.  82. 

46.  The  Genitives  of  Quality  and  Possession  may  be  used  as  predi- 
cates (366). 

47.  The  Partitive  Genitive  stands  for  the  whole  to  which  a  part 
belongs  (367). 

48.  Adjectives  of  Fulness  and  Want,  of  Knowledge  and  Ignorance, 
of  Desire  and  Disgust,  of  Participation  and  Power,  may  take  the  Gen- 
itive (374).  Also  some  present  participles  used  as  adjectives,  and  in 
later  Latin  some  verbals  in  -ax  (375). 

49.  Verbs  of  Reminding,  Remembering,  and  Forgetting  take  usu- 
ally the  Genitive  (376);  but  sometimes  the  Accusative,  especially  of 
things  (376,  R.). 

50.  Impersonal  verbs  of  Emotion  take  the  Accusative  of  the  Person 
Who  Feels,  and  the  Genitive  of  the  Exciting  Cause  (371). 

51.  Verbs  of  Accusing,  Convicting,  Condemning,  and  Acquitting, 
take  the  Genitive  of  the  Charge  (378). 

52.  Verbs  of  Rating  and  Buying  take  the  Genitive  of  the  General, 
the  Ablative  of  the  Particular  Value  (379,  404).     See  No.  87, 
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53.  Interest  and  Befert  take  tlie  Genitive  of  the  Person,  rarely  of  the 
Thing  concerned  (881). 

54.  The  Indirect  Object  is  put  in  the  Dative  (345). 

55.  Verbs  of  Advantage  and  Disadvantage,  Bidding  and  Forbid- 
ding, Pleasure  and  Displeasure,  Yielding  and  Resisting,  take  the 
Dative  (346). 

56.  Many  intransitive  verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter, 
ob,  post,  prae,  sub,  and  super  may  take  a  Dative;  transitive  verbs  also 
an  Accusative  besides  (347). 

57.  Verbs  of  Giving  and  Putting  take  a  Dative  and  Accusative,  or 
an  Accusative  and  Ablative  (348). 

58.  The  Dative  is  used  with  esse  to  denote  possession  (349). 

59.  The  Dative  is  used  of  the  Person  Interested  in  the  action  (350). 

60.  The  Ethical  Dative  is  used  of  the  personal  pronouns  only  (351). 

61.  The  Dative  of  Reference  is  used  of  the  Person  to  whom  a  state- 
ment is  referred  (352). 

62.  The  Dative  of  Agent  is  used  with  the  Perfect  passive,  the 
Gerund,  and  the  Gerundive  (354). 

63.  The  Dative  may  denote  the  Object  For  Which  in  combination 
with  the  Person  To  Whom  (355). 

64.  Adjectives  of  Friendliness,  Fulness,  Likeness,  Nearness,  with 
their  opposites,  take  the  Dative  (359). 

65.  Active  transitive  verbs  take  the  Accusative  case  (330). 

66.  Many  intransitive  verbs,  mostly  those  of  Motion,  compounded 
with  ad,  ante,  circum,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  per,  praeter,  sub,  subter,  super, 
and  trans,  take  the  Accusative ;  transitive  verbs  thus  compounded  may 
have  two  Accusatives  (331). 

67.  Intransitive  verbs  may  take  an  Accusative  of  similar  form  or 
meaning  (333,  2). 

68.  The  Accusative  may  express  Extent  in  Degree,  Space,  or  Time 
(334-6). 

69.  Names  of  Towns  and  Small  Islands  are  put  in  the  Accusative  of 
Place  Whither;  so  also  domus  and  rtls  (337).    See  No.  74  and  92. 

70.  Verbs  meaning  to  Inquire,  Require,  Teach,  and  Conceal,  take 
two  Accusatives,  one  of  the  Person,  one  of  the  Thing  (339). 

71.  Verbs  of  Naming,  Making,  Taking,  Choosing,  and  Showing, 
take  two  Accusatives  of  the  same  Person  or  Thing  (340). 

72.  The  subject  of  the  Infinitive  is  regularly  in  the  Accusative  (420). 

73.  The  Accusative  may  be  used  in  Exclamations  (343). 

74.  Place  Where  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative,  usually  with  in  (385); 
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Place  Whence  by  the  Ablative,  usually  with  ex,  d8,  or  ab  (890). 
Names  of  Towns  and  Small  Islands  omit  the  prepositions  (386,  891). 
See  No.  69  and  92. 

75.  Attendance  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  cum  (392). 

76.  Time  When  or  Within  Which  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  (893). 

77.  Origin  or  Descent  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  or  without 
•X  and  d6  (395). 

78.  Material  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  ex  (396). 

79.  The  Point  of  View  or  Respect  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  (397). 

80.  Comparatives  without  quam  are  followed  by  the  Ablative  (398). 

81.  Manner  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  regularly  with  an  adjective 
or  cum  (399). 

82.  External  and  transient  qualities  are  denoted  by  the  Ablative, 
always  with  an  adjective  (400) ;  essential  and  permanent  qualities  by 
the  Genitive,  always  with  an  adjective  (365).     See  No.  45. 

83.  Cause,  Means,  and  Instrument,  are  denoted  by  the  Ablative 
(401,  408). 

84.  The  Agent  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  with  S  (ab)  (401). 

85.  The  Standard  of  Measurement  is  denoted  by  the  Ablative  (402). 

86.  Measure  of  Difference  is  put  in  the  Ablative  (403). 

87.  Definite  Price  is  put  in  the  Ablative  (404);  General  Price  in  the 
Genitive  (879).     See  No.  52. 

88.  Verbs  of  Depriving  and  Filling,  of  Plenty  and  Want,  take  the 
Ablative  (405). 

89.  The  Ablative  is  used  with  opus  and  Hsub  (406). 

90.  Utor,  fmor,  fangor,  potior,  and  vesoor  take  the  Ablative  (407). 

91.  The  Ablative,  combined  with  a  participle,  serves  to  modify  the 
verbal  predicate  of  a  sentence :  Ablative  Absolute  (409). 

92.  Names  of  Towns  and  Small  Islands  of  the  First  and  Second 
Declensions  are  put  in  the  Locative  of  the  Place  Where  (411).  See 
No.  69  and  74. 

93.  Adverbs  qualify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs  (439). 

94.  A  question  for  information  merely  is  introduced  by  -ne  (454). 

95.  A  question  that  expects  the  answer  yes  is  introduced  by  nOnne 
(455). 

96.  A  question  that  expects  the  answer  no  is  introduced  by  nam 
(456). 

97.  The  Deliberative  Question  is  in  the  Subjunctive  (265). 

98.  The  Indirect  Question  is  in  the  Subjunctive  (467). 
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99.  Sequence  of  Tenses.  Principal  tenses  are  ordinarily  followed  by 
Principal  tenses,  Historical  by  Historical  (509). 

100.  After  a  Future  or  Future  Perfect,  the  Future  relation  is 
expressed  by  the  Present,  the  Future  Perfect  by  the  Perfect  Subjunc- 
tive (514).  After  other  tenses  the  Future  relation  is  expressed  by  the 
Active  Periphrastic  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive  (515). 

1 01.  In  Oratio  Obliqua  all  subordinate  tenses  follow  the  general  law 
of  sequence  (516). 

102.  Quod,  the  fact  that,  in  that,  is  used  with  the  Indicative  to 
introduce  explanatory  clauses  after  Verbs  of  Adding  and  Dropping, 
Doing  and  Happening,  and  demonstratives  (525). 

103.  Quod,  quia,  quoniam,  and  quandb  take  the  Indicative  in  Direct 
Discourse,  the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse,  to  express  Cause 
(540,  541). 

104.  Quod  is  used  after  verbs  of  Emotion  with  the  Indicative  in  Di- 
rect, the  Subjunctive  in  Indirect  Discourse,  to  give  the  Ground  (542). 

105.  Final  Sentences  have  the  Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive 
with  ut  or  n6  (545). 

106.  Complementary  Final  Clauses  are  used  after  verbs  of  Will  and 
Desire  (546). 

107.  Positive  verbs  of  Preventing,  Refusing,  Forbidding,  and  Be- 
waring, may  take  n6  with  the  Subjunctive  (548). 

108.  Verbs  of  Preventing  and  Refusing  may  take  quOminus  with 
the  Subjunctive  (549).     See  No.  112. 

109.  Verbs  of  Fear  are  followed  by  nS  or  ut  (nS  nOn)  and  all  tenses 
of  the  Subjunctive  (550). 

no.  Consecutive  Sentences  have  the  Subjunctive  with  ut  and  ut  nOn 
(552). 

111.  Verbs  of  Effecting  have  the  Subjunctive  with  ut  and  nS,  or  ut 
nOn  (553). 

112.  Negatived  or  Questioned  verbs  of  Preventing,  Hindering,  etc., 
of  Doubt  and  Uncertainty,  may  be  followed  by  the  Subjunctive  with 
quin  (555).     See  No.  108. 

113.  A  Consecutive  Clause  with  ut  is  often  used  to  give  the  contents 
or  character  of  a  preceding  substantive,  adjective,  or  pronoun  (557). 

114.  Tit,  ut  primum,  cum,  cum  primum,  ubi,  ubi  primum,  simulac, 
simul  atque,  and  postquam  take  the  Perfect  Indicative,  in  the  sense  of 
as  soon  as;  but  the  Imperfect  of  Overlapping  Action,  and  the  Pluper- 
fect when  a  definite  interval  is  given  (561,  562,  563). 

115.  When  two  actions  are  repeated  contemporaneously,  both  are 
put  in  the  Indicative  in  tenses  of  continuance  (566). 
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ii6.  When  one  action  is  repeated  before  another,  the  antecedent 
action  is  put  in  the  Perfect,  Pluperfect,  or  Future  Perfect,  the  subse- 
quent in  the  Present,  Imperfect,  or  Future,  according  to  the  relation 
(567). 

117.  Dam,  dQnec,  quoad,  quamdifL,  so  long  as,  while,  take  the  Indica- 
tive of  all  tenses  (569). 

118.  Dum,  while,  while  yet,  takes  the  Present  Indicative  after  all 
tenses  (570). 

119.  Dum,  dOnec,  quoad,  until,  take  the  Present,  Historical  Present, 
Historical  Perfect,  and  Future  Perfect  Indicative  (571). 

120.  Dum,  dSnec,  quoad,  until,  take  the  Subjunctive  when  Suspense 
or  Design  is  involved  (572). 

121.  Dum,  mod8,  and  dummodS,  if  only,  provided  only,  take  the 
Present  and  Imperfect  Subjunctive  in  Conditional  Wishes  (573). 

122.  Antequam  and  priusquam  take  the  Indicative  Present,  Perfect, 
and  Future  Perfect  when  the  limit  is  stated  as  a  fact ;  the  Subjunctive 
when  the  action  is  expected,  contingent,  designed,  or  subordinate 
(574,  577). 

123.  Temporal  cum,  whe7i,  is  used  with  all  tenses  of  the  Indicative 
to  designate  merely  temporal  relations  (580). 

124.  Historical  cum,  when,  is  used  with  the  Imperfect  and  Pluper- 
fect Subjunctive  to  give  the  temporal  circumstances  under  which  an 
action  took  place  (585). 

125.  Causal  and  Concessive  cum,  when,  whereas,  although,  are  used 
with  all  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  (586,  587). 

126.  The  Logical  Condition  has  usually  some  form  of  the  Indica- 
tive in  both  Protasis  and  Apodosis  (595). 

127.  The  Ideal  Condition  has  usually  the  Present  or  Perfect 
Subjunctive,  less  often  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect,  in  both  clauses 
(596). 

128.  The  Unreal  Condition  has  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  of  oppo- 
sition to  present,  the  Pluperfect  of  opposition  to  past  fact  (597). 

129.  lit  si,  Sc  si,  quasi,  quam  si,  tamquam,  tamquam  si,  velut,  and 
velut  si,  introduce  a  comparison  in  the  Subjunctive.  The  tense  follows 
the  rule  of  sequence  (602). 

130.  Concessive  clauses  may  be  introduced  by  etsi,  etiamsl,  tametsi, 
with  the  Indicative  or  Subjunctive  (604);  by  quamquam,  with  the 
Indicative  (605);  by  quamvis,  with  the  Subjunctive  (606). 

131.  Indefinite  and  generic  relatives  usually  have  the  Indicative 
(625) ;  so  explanatory  qui,  when  equivalent  to  quod  (626). 

132.  The  Subjunctive  is  used  in  Relative  Clauses  that  forra  a  part 
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of  the  utterance  of  another;  so  in  Oratio  Obliqua  and  Final  Clauses 
(628). 

133.  Relative  sentences  that  depend  on  Infinitives  or  Subjunctives, 
and  form  an  integral  part  of  the  thought,  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive 
by  Attraction  (629). 

134.  Relative  sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  of  Design  when 
qui  =  ut  (final)  is  (630). 

135.  Relative  sentences  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  of  Tendency 
when  qui  =  ut  (consecutive)  is  ;  so  after  dignus,  indlgnus,  idOneuS)  aptus, 
etc.;  after  an  indefinite  antecedent ;  after  comparatives  with  quam(631). 

136.  Comparative  sentences  after  words  of  Likeness  and  Unlike- 
ness  may  be  introduced  by  atque  or  Sc  (643). 

137.  Comparative  sentences  after  comparatives  are  introduced  by 
quam  (644). 

138.  In  OrStiS  Obliqua,  Principal  Clauses  are  put  in  the  Infinitive, 
except  Interrogatives  and  Imperatives,  which  are  put  in  the  Subjunc- 
tive ;  Subordinate  clauses  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  (650,  651,  652). 


PROSODY. 


701.  Prosody  treats  of  Quantity  and  Versification. 

Remarks. — i.  Prosody  originally  meant  Accent.  Latin  Accent  is 
regulated  by  Quantity,  and  as  classical  Latin  versification  is  also  quan- 
titative, Prosody  is  loosely  used  of  both  quantity  and  versification. 

2.  In  the  earliest  Latin  the  Accent  was  not  regulated  by  Quantity, 
but  was  on  the  initial  syllable  (15,  n.).     This  often  resulted  in 

(a)  The  disappearance  of  the  vowel  (8, 2)  in  the  antepenult  or  pro-antepenult ;  this 
occurs  especially  in  Greek  words,  but  also  in  some  common  Latin  words  :  FoludeucSs, 
PoldeucSs,  Poliac6s,  PoUflx ;  balineion,  balineum,  balneum^  bath :  mfizimus, 
greatest,  for  magisimos  ;  optumaS)  best,  for  opitumus,  etc. 

(b)  The  shortening  of  a  long  penult  (8).  This  was  still  going  on  in  the  time  of 
Plautus,  and  occurs  here  and  there  in  the  poets  :  anchora,  an/^hor,  from  ankflra ;  so 
pfiierO)  I  swear  falsely,  for  periurO ;  chorea)  dance,  from  choreia,  etc. 

(c)  The  weakening  (8)  of  the  antepenult,  sometimes  also  of  the  penult,  both  in  Greek 
words  and  Latin  :  Massilia  from  Massalia ;  beni-  and  mali-  for  bene  and  male  in 
eomposition  ;  -hibe9  for  babeO  in  composition  ;  and  a  few  others,  as  -cld5  for  caedS 
In  composition,  etc. 

QUANTITY. 

702.  Rule  I. — A  syllable  is  said  to  be  long  hy  nature  when 
it  contains  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  :  6,  vae,  leges,  saevae. 

Remarks. — i.  (a)  A  vowel  before  -gm,  -gn,  -nf,  -ns  is  long  hy  nature  ; 
(b)  a  vowel  before  -nt,  -nd  is  short  by  nature. 

Exceptions  : 

(a)  EgnStius,  Theognis,  and  some  Greek  words  in  -egma,  as  phlegma, 
phlegm  ;  but  pSgma. 

(5)  C5nti5  (for  coventiO),  assembly;  iSntaculum,  i6ntfiti5,  breakfast; 
ntlntius,  messenger;  quintus,  fifth;  and  Greek  substantives  in  -Gs,  -flntis, 
-5n,  -Qntis ;  CbarSndas,  EpamlnSndas ;  also  nUndinae  (noven-d-),  market 
day;  jan^um^  not  yet ;  prSndo, /se^-se  ;  quindecim,  j^/i^een  ;  r^nd^,  I  sell; 
tLndecini)  eleven;  vlndCmia,  vintage. 

2.  Inchoative  verbs  have  vowel  before  -sc  long  by  nature  ;  dlBc9,  / 
learn. 

y  Noteworthy  are  the  following  :  quSrtus,  fourth;  qutoque, >?v«,  and 
its  derivatives  ;  viginti,  twenty ;  mllle,  thousand,  and  its  derivatives. 
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4.  In  verbs  the  quantity  of  the  Present  Stem  is  generally  retained 
throughout  before  two  consonants  (except  -ns). 

Except  dlc5,  1  say ;  Supine,  dictum ;  dticO,  /  lead ;  Supine,  ductum ; 
and  their  derivatives,  like  dictlQ,  etc, 

5.  Noteworthy  are  the  following  :  ago,  /  drive^  5gl,  Sctum ;  emo,  1 
buy  J  8ml,  6mptum ;  frangS,  I  break,  frggi,  fractum ;  fungor,  /  perform, 
functus  ;  iubeS,  /  order,  iussi,  iussum ;  iungo,  I  join,  ifinxl,  iunctum ;  lego, 
I  read,  I6gl,  I6ctum ;  pangS,  /  fix,  pactum ;  rego,  /  govern,  r6xl,  rectum ; 
sanclQ,  I  sanction,  sanxl,  sanctum,  sancltum ;  struo,  /  pile  up,  strtlzl, 
strtlctum ;  tang5,  /  touch,  tactum ;  tego,  /  cover,  t6xl,  tectum ;  tralio,  1 
draw,  traxi,  tractum ;  ungO,  I  anoint,  unxl,  tinctum ;  vincO,  /  conquer, 
vixl,  victum. 

6.  In  verbs,  a  vowel  resulting  from  syncope  is  long  before  ss,  st(131). 
Also,  perhaps,  I  before  s  and  t  in  syncopated  Pf .  forms  of  Ire  and  petere. 

Note.— On  the  method  of  distinguishing  long  vowels  on  inscriptions,  see  12,  i,  N. 

703.  Rule  II  — A  syllable  is  said  to  be  long  hy  position 
(12,  2)  when  a  short  vowel  is  followed  by  two  or  more  con- 
sonants, or  a  double  consonant :  ars,  collum,  castra. 

Remarks. — i.  The  consonants  may  be  divided  between  two  words  : 
per  mare,  in  terrls ;  but  when  all  the  consonants  are  in  the  second  word, 
the  preceding  short  syllable  commonly  remains  short,  except  in  the 
Thesis  (729)  of  a  verse,  when  it  is  lengthened  :  praemi&  scrlhae. 

2.  Every  vowel  sound  followed  by  i  consonant  (j)  is  long  (except  in 
the  compounds  of  iugum,  yoke).  This  is  due  sometimes  to  natural 
length  of  the  vowel,  sometimes  to  compensation  :  Gaius  from  Gavius, 
peierO  for  peri(lr5 ;  but  biiugus,  two-horse, 

NoTB.— In  compounds  of  iacere,  to  throw,  the  i  is  often  omitted,  and  the  preceding 
vowel  lengthened  by  compensation  ;  so  cQnicere  ;  a  short  vowel  with  the  i  omitted  is 
not  found  until  Ovid's  time. 

3.  Final  s,  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  is  dropped  before  a  consonant 
in  the  older  poetry  ;  often  too  in  Lucretius. 

In  somniB  vidit  priu(B)  quam  sam  (=  earn)  discere  coepit. — Ennius. 

Note.— In  comic  poetry,  a  short  final  syllable  in  s  blends  with  est,  and  sometimes 
with  es :  opust  (=  opus  est) ;  simili's  (=  similis  es). 

704.  EuLE  III. — A  syllable  ending  in  a  short  vowel  before 
a  mute,  followed  by  1  or  r,  is  common  (13)  :  tene-brae,  dark- 
ness.  In  early  Latin  it  is  re^larly  short,  so,  too,  when  the 
mute  and  liquid  begin  a  word. 

Remarks. — i.  The  syllable  must  end  in  a  short  vowel  :  nSvi-fragus, 
ship-wrecking  ;  melU-fluus,  flowing  with  honey  ;  but  in  ab-rumpO  the  a 
is  long  bj  positiov. 
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«.  In  Greek  words  m  and  n  are  included  under  this  rule  :  Tt-cmMa, 

Exception.— Derivative  substantives  in  abrum,  Scrum,  Strum  from 
verbs  ;  as  flabra,  blasts.     Zmar&gdos,  Mart. ,  v.  1 1, 1,  cannot  be  paralleled. 

705.  EuLE  IV. — Every  diphthong,  and  every  vowel  de- 
rived from  a  diphthong,  or  contracted  from  other  vowels,  is 
long  (14)  :  saevos,  cruel ;  concbZd5,  I  shut  up  (from  claud5) ; 
inzquos,  unfair  (from  aequos) ;  c5g5,  /  drive  together  (from 
coigo  =  con  +  ago). 

Exception. — Prae  in  composition  is  shortened  before  a  vowel  until 
the  time  of  Statius  ;  prae-ustus,  burnt  at  the  point  (V.,  A,,  vii.  524). 

706.  Rule  V. — One  simple  vowel  before  another  vowel- 
sound,  or  h,  makes  a  short  syllable  :  d^us,  God  j  puer,  boy ; 
nihil,  nothing. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  fi  in  the  old  Gen.  of  the  First  Declension  :  aurfil. 

2.  6  in  -61  of  the  Fifth  Declension,  when  a  vowel  precedes  :  di6I,  but 
fldM  (63,  N.  i). 

3.  a  and  e  before  i  in  proper  names  in  -ius  :  Gai,  FompSI. 

4.  i  in  the  Gen.  form  -Ius  (76,  r.  2).  Alterius  is  often  shortened, 
perhaps  even  in  prose  :  tinius,  ullius,  nUllius,  t5tius,  are  found  in  poetry. 
In  alius  the  i  is  never  shortened  (alius  for  aliius). 

5.  i  in  fI5  is  long,  except  before  er:  flO,  but  fieret  and  fieri, 

6.  Sheu,  Diana,  She,  dius  (=  divus). 

7.  Many  Greek  words  :  aSr,  MenelSus,  mUseum,  MedSa. 

8.  In  early  Latin  many  words  retain  the  original  length  of  the 
vowel  :  Sis,  r6I;  all  forms  of  fiS;  clti5;  fai  and  its  forms  ;  pltlit,  lUit, 
adntll,  etc.  Most  of  the  shortened  forms  also  occur,  and  are  more 
common. 

Quantity  of  Final  Syllables. 

A.    POLYSYLLABLES. 

707.  Rule  VI. — In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  final 
a,  e,  and  y  are  short ;  i,  0,  and  u  are  long. 

T.  a  is  short :  terri,  earth  ;  dona,  gifts  ;  capita,  heads. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Abl.  of  the  First  Declension  :  terra. 

2.  Voc.  of  words  in  as  (Aen6a),  and  Greek  Nom.  in  5  (ElectrJ). 

3.  Impy.  of  First  Conjugation  :  amS» 
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4.  Most  uninflected  words  :  trlgintS)  ifLxtft,  but  tt&,  qui&,  6i&.  With 
ptttft,  for  instance,  compare  cav6  below. 

2.  e  is  short. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Abl.  of  the  Fifth  Declension  :  diS. 

2.  Impv.  of  Second  Conjugation  :  mon8  (but  see  Note). 

3.  Most  adverbs  of  Second  Declension  :  rSctS;  but  benft,  maid,  Infemfi 
(LucR.),  mSxume  (Plaut.),  probe  (Plaut.),  Bupemfi  (Lucr.,  Hor.), 
temerfi  (Plaut.,  Ter.). 

4.  Greek  words  in  5  {rj)  :  Temp6,  mel6. 

5.  Que  is  thought  to  be  not  unfrequently  long  in  the  Thesis  of  early 
Saturnians  ;  so  in  the  hexameter  of  the  classical  period  if  a  second 
que  follows  in  the  Arsis. 

Note.— Observe  that  in  Plautus  and  Terence  any  disey liable  Iambic  impv.  may 
have  the  last  6  shortened  ;  principally  cavS,  liab6,  iubS,  manS,  mond,  movS,  tacd, 
teni,  val8,  vidS.  See  7I6.  Later  poets  also  shorten  sometimes  when  the  penult  is 
long ;  salve  (Mart.). 

3.  y  is  always  short,  except  in  contracted  forms :  mis^ 
(Dative  misy  =  misyi). 

4.  i  is  long  :  domini,  viginti,  audi. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Greek  Dat.  si:  TrOasi. 

2.  Greek  Nom.,  as  sinSpi;  Voc,  as  Pari;  Dat.  Sing,  (rarely),  as 
MlnMdi. 

3.  quasi,  nisi,  ctii  (when  a  dissyllable). 

4.  i  is  common  in  mihl,  tibl,  sibi,  ibi,  ubi. 

Observe  the  compounds  :  ibidem,  ibique,  ubique,  ubinam,  ubivISi  ubl- 
ounque,  nScubi,  utinam,  ntique,  sicuti ;  (but  utl). 

5.  0  is  long  :  bon5,  tuto. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Common  in  bomS;  in  the  Augustan  times  in  lei  and  many  proper 
names  ;  as  ScIpiS ;  in  the  post- Augustan  times  in  many  common  sub- 
stantives :  virgS.    NSmd  is  found  first  in  Ovid,  mentis  in  Horace. 

2.  Frequently  short  in  Iambic  words  in  early  Latin,  especially  in 
verbs,  many  of  which  remained  common  in  the  Augustan  times,  as 
V0I8,  veto,  sci8,  pet8,  put5,  etc;  so  less  often  nesciS,  dfisinO,  obsecrQ,  dlxer8, 
5der$.     From  Seneca  on,  the  Gerund  may  be  shortened  :  amand6. 

3.  0  is  usually  short  in  modd,  citd,  octd,  egd,  IlicO,  immO,  dud,  ambd 
(post-classical) ;  and  in  many  other  words  in  later  poetry. 

6.  u  is  always  long  :  corntl^  frtletu,  audita. 
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708.  Rule  VII. — All  final  syllables  that  end  in  a  eimple 
consonant  other  than  s  are  short. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  fillfic,  lien,  and  many  Greek  substantives. 

2.  The  adverbs  and   oblique   cases  of  illlc,  iMc,  istic,  isttlc,  can 
hardly  be  considered  exceptions,  as  -c  is  for  -ce,  and  is  merely  enclitic. 

3.  Compounds  of  par :  dispSr,  impar. 

4.  lit,  petilt,  and  their  compounds. 

5.  Final  -at,  -et,  -it,  were  originally  long,  and  as  such  often  occur 
in  early  Latin,  and  occasionally  before  a  pause  in  the  classical  poets. 

709.  Rule  VIII. — Of  final  syllables  in  s:  as,  es,  os,  are 
long ;  is,  us,  ys,  short. 

I.  as  is  long  :  Aeneas,  servas,  amas. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Greek  substantives  in  &s,  adis :  Arc&s,  Arcadia. 

2.  Greek  Ace.  PL,  Third  Declension  :  liSrOfts,  Arcad&s, 

3.  an&s,  an&tis. 

2.  es  is  long  :  reges,  dies,  mones. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Nom.  and  Voc.  Sing.,  Third  Declension,  when  the  Gen.  has  fitis, 
Itis,  idis  :  segds,  mllds,  obsds ;  but  abi@s,  aries,  pariSs. 

2.  Compounds  of  6s,  he  (long  syllable  in  Plautus)  :  adfis,  potfis. 

3.  penes  (Preposition). 

4.  Greek  words  in  ^s  (fS) :  Nom.  PI.,  as  Arcades;  Voc,  as  Dfimos- 
tlienes ;  Neuter,  as  cacoSthes. 

5.  Iambic  verbal  forms  in  Second  Person  Sing,  in  early  Latin. 

3.  OS  is  long  :  decs,  nepGs. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  CompOfl,  imp5s,  ex6s ;  and  as  the  Nom.  ending  in  the  Second  Declen* 
sion. 

2.  Greek  words  in  ds  (0$)  :  melds. 

4.  is  is  short :  canis,  legis. 

_  Exceptions  : 

I  I.  Dat.  and  Abl.  Plural :  terrls,  bonis. 

2.  Ace.  PI.  of  the  Third  Declension  :  omuls  =  omnCs. 
—  3.  In  the  Nom.  of  sundry  Proper  Names,  increasing  long  in  the 
Genitive  :  Quirls,  Quirltis. 

4.  Second  Person  Sing.   Pr.  Indie,   active,  Fourth  Conjugation: 
andls. 
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5.  In  the  verbal  forms  from  vis,  sis,  fis,  and  veils :  nMis,  mS-lIt, 
ad-sIs,  cale-fls. 

6.  In  the  Second  Person  Sing.  Fut.  Pf.  Indie,  and  Pf.  Subjv.,  ia 
is  common  :  videris. 

7.  Fulvis,  cinis,  sanguis,  occasionally  in  early  Latin. 

5.  US  is  short :  servus,  currus. 

Exceptions  : 

1.  Gen.  Sing.,  Nom.  and  Ace.  PI.,  Fourth  Declension  :  currds. 

2.  Nom.   Third  Declension,  when  the  Gen.  has  a  long  u  ;   virtHs^ 
virttltis;  incfis,  incudis;  teMs,  telltiris. 

3.  In  Greek  words  with  ti  (oi;5)  :  tripus,  Sapphlis ;  but  Oedipfis  and 
polypfis. 

4.  Occasionally  the  Dat.  and  Abl.  PL  of  the  Third  Declension,  the 
First  Person  PI.  active  of  verbs,  seem  to  be  long  in  early  Latin, 

6.  ys  is  short ;  chlamys. 

B.    MONOSYLLABLES. 

710.  Rule  IX. — All  monosyllables  that  end  in  a  vowel 
are  long :  a,  da,  me,  de,  hi,  si,  0,  do,  tu. 

Except  the  enclitics  :  -qu6,  -v6,  -n6,  -c6,  -t6,  -ps6,  pt6. 

711.  Rule  X. — Declined  or  conjugated  monosyllables 
that  end  in  a  consonant  follow  the  rules  given :  das,  fles, 
scis,  d&t,  fl6t,  is,  id,  quis,  his,  quis,  quos. 

hie,  this  one,  is  sometimes  short  ;  die  and  dfle  have  the  quantity  of 
their  verbs  ;  as,  he,  is  short  in  classical  Latin,  long  in  early  Latin. 

712.  Rule  XL — Monosyllabic  Nominatives  of  substan- 
tives and  adjectives  are  long  when  they  end  in  a  consonant, 
even  if  the  stem-syllable  be  short :  6s,  m5s,  ver,  sol,  far,  plnB; 
Iftr  (litis),  pes  (p6dis),  bos  (b6vis),  par  (piris). 

Exceptions  : 

vir  and  lae,  os  (ossis),  mel ; 

Also  eor,  vas  (vadis),  fel.    Also  quot,  tot. 

713.  Rule  XIL — Monosyllabic  particles  that  end  in  a 
consonant  are  short :  in,  eis,  in,  n6c,  p6r,  tSr. 

Excepting  6n  and  nOn  and  quin ; 

And  also  eras  and  eflr  and  sin ; 

Also  the  Adverbs  in  e :  hie,  hae,  hSe,  sle ;  and  fie  (atque). 
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Quantity  of  Stem-Syllables. 

714.  Rule  XIII. — The  quantity  of  stem-syllables,  when 
not  determined  by  the  general  rules,  is  fixed  by  the  usage  of 
the  poets  (long  or  short  hy  authority). 

Remarks.— I.  The  changes  of  quantity  in  the  formation  of  tense- 
stems  have  been  set  forth  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  (153,  2). 

2.  The  occasional  differences  in  the  quantity  of  the  stem-syllables 
which  spring  from  the  same  radical  can  only  be  explained  by  reference 
to  the  history  of  each  word,  and  cannot  be  given  here.  Some  ex- 
amples are  : 


p&cl8Cor, 

pSz,  pScis. 

sedee, 

sedes. 

m&cer, 

mScerG. 

fides, 

fide  (feido). 

lego, 

lex,  legis. 

dux,  dtlcis, 

dflcO  (doucO), 

rfigo, 

rex,  regis. 

vdce. 

v6x. 

Wgo, 

tegula. 

liicema. 

ItlceQ  (loucee). 

ficer, 

ftcerbus. 

suspicor, 

stisplcie. 

ni9l6s, 

mdlestuB. 

mftvee. 

mObiUs  (=  moybilis). 

Quantity  in  Compounds. 

715.  EuLE  XIV. — Compounds  generally  keep  the  quan- 
tity of  their  constituent  parts:  (cedo)  ante-cedo,  de-cedo, 
pr5-cedo ;  (caedo),  occido  ;  (cMd),  occido. 

Remarks. — i.  Of  the  inseparable  prefixes,  dl,  se,  and  ve  are  long, 
re  short :  dld1ic5,  sedacQ,  vecors,  redace ;  di,  in  disertus,  is  shortened  for 
dif,  and  in  dirimo,  dir  stands  for  dis. 

2.  K6  is  short,  except  in  nedum,  nemS  (ne-hemO),  nequam,  nequlqnam, 
nequSquam,  nequitia,  neve. 

3.  Be  comes  from  red,  which  in  the  forms  redd,  recc,  repp,  rell,  rett, 
occurs  principally  in  poetry  before  many  consonantal  verb  forms  ;  but 
this  doubling  varies  at  different  periods,  and  is  found  throughout 
only  in  redde.  Be  by  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  d  is  found, 
occasionally,  principally  in  Perfect  stems  and  in  dactylic  poetry, 
especially  in  reicere,  religie  (also  relligiQ  and  religie),  redticO  (once  in 
Plaut.). 

4.  Pre  is  shortened  before  vowels,  and  in  many  words  before  con- 
sonants, especially  before  f :  prftavos,  prObibeQ,  prdinde,  prdfagiO,  prOfa- 
gus,  prefundus,  prOfiteor,  prdfarl,  prd^nus,  prdficlscor,  prdcella,  prdcul, 
prenepSs.  The  older  language  shortens  less  frequently  than  the  later. 
In  Greek  words  pro  {itpo)  is  generally  short :  prepbeta ;  but  prGlogus. 

$•  The  second  part  of  the  compound  is  sometimes  shortened  :  deierOi 
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(from  itlrS),  cognitus,  agnitua  (from  nOtus).  Notice  the  quantity  in 
the  compounds  of  -dicus :  fatidicus,  vSridlcus  (dlc5),  and  inntiba,  prOnilba 
(nftbC). 

6.  Mechanical  rules,  more  minute  than  those  given  above,  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  but  they  are  all  open  to  so  many  exceptions  as 
to  be  of  little  practical  value.  A  correct  pronunciation  of  Latin  can- 
not be  acquired  except  by  constant  practice,  under  the  direction  of  a 
competent  teacher,  or  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Latin  poets,  and  con- 
sequently of  Latin  versification. 

Peculiarities  of  Quantity  in  Early  Latin. 

716.  The  Iambic  (734)  Law.  Any  combination  of  short  and  long, 
having  an  accent  on  the  short,  or  immediately  preceding  or  following 
an  accented  syllable,  may  be  scanned  as  a  Pyrrhic.     This  applies  to 

{a)  Iambic  words,  especially  imperatives,  as  :  rogd,  vid6,  manfi ; 

(b)  Words  beginning  with  an  Iambus,  when  the  second  syllable  is 
long  by  position,  and  the  third  syllable  is  accented,  as  :  sendctHtem, 
voluntatis ; 

(c)  Two  monosyllables  closely  connected,  or  a  monosyllable  closely 
connected  with  a  following  long  initial  syllable,  as  :  quia  hie  est,  ut 
Occepl.    The  monosyllable  may  have  become  so  by  elision. 

(d)  Trochaic  words  following  a  short  accented  syllable,  as  :  quid  istuc. 

(e)  Cretic  words,  but  more  often  in  anapaestic  measure,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  a  hemistich,  as  v6nerftnt. 

Notes.— 1.  Before  quidem  a  monosyllable  is  shortened  :  til  quidem. 

2.  A  combination  like  voltiptas  mea  is  looked  upon  as  a  single  word. 

8.  Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  shortening  :  in  polysyllabic  words,  when  the 
second  syllable  is  long  by  nature  and  the  third  syllable  accented  ;  in  trisyllables  which 
have  become  Iambic  by  elision ;  in  Cretics  at  Trochaic  and  Iambic  close  ;  in  poly- 
eyllables  like  simiUiiinae. 

717.  Personal  pronouns  and  similar  words  of  common  occurrence 
forming  Trochees  (734)  may  shorten  the  initial  syllable  when  followed 
by  a  long  syllable  or  its  equivalent,  even  in  the  oblique  cases  :  file 
xn6,  6iimiuni  mS,  unde  tibi. 

Notes.— 1.  The  words  involved  are  ille,  illic,  iste,  istic,  ipse,  ecquis,  omnis, 
nempe,  inde,  unde,  quippe,  immo,  and  a  few  others  that  are  disputed,  such  as  some 
dissyllabic  imperatives  like  mitte,  redde,  and  monosyllables  followed  by  -que,  -ne, 
-ve,  and  the  like. 

2.  Nempe,  inde,  unde,  quippe,  ille,  iste,  may  perhaps  suffer  syncope  and  be 
scanned  as  monosyllables. 

3.  Nempe  never  forms  a  whole  foot.  Proin,  dein,  exin  are  used  only  before  con- 
sonants :  proinde  only  before  vowels  ;  deinde  usually  before  vowels,  rarely  before 
consonants. 

4.  Trochees  also  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Iambic  Law  when  they  follow  a 
short  accented  syllable. 
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718.  Poetry  often  preserves  the  older  forms  of  language, 
and  perpetuates  peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  both  of  which 
are  too  frequently  set  down  to  poetic  license. 

719.  I.  Elision. — When  one  word  ends  with  a  vowel  and 
another  begins  with  a  vowel,  or  h,  the  first  vowel  is  elided. 
Elision  is  not  a  total  omission,  but  rather  a  hurried  half- 
pronunciation,  similar  to  Grace  notes  in  music. 

-  a  e 

0  fsllx  fin(a)  ant(e)  alias  PriamSla  virgO,— Verg. 

2.  Ecthlipsis. — In  like  manner  m  final  (a  faint  nasal 
sound)  is  elided  with  its  short  vowel  before  a  vowel  or  h. 

u  u  e 

M5nstr(um),  horrend(uin),  Inf5rm(e)  ingSns  cul  lumen  adgmptum. — Vero. 

Exception. — After  a  vowel  or  m  final,  the  word  est,  isy  drops  its  e 
and  joins  the  preceding  syllable  (Aphceresis). 

SI  rixast  ubi  tfi  pulsas  ego  vapuld  tantum. — Juv. 
AeternSs  quoniam  poenas  in  morte  timendumst. — LucR. 

720.  Hiatus. — Hiatus  is  the  meeting  of  two  vowels  in 
separate  syllables^  which  meeting  produces  an  almost  contin- 
uous opening  (yawning)  of  the  vocal  tube.  In  the  body  of 
a  word  this  hiatus,  or  yawning,  is  avoided  sometimes  by  con- 
traction, often  by  shortening  the  first  vowel  (13). 

Remarks. — i.  The  Hiatus  is  sometimes  allowed  :  a,  in  the  Thesis 
(729),  chiefly  when  the  first  vowel  is  long ;  h,  in  an  Arsis  (729),  or  resolved 
Thesis,  when  a  long  vowel  is  shortened  (Semi-hiatus)  ;  c,  before  a  pause, 
chiefly  in  the  principal  Caesura  (750);  dy  in  early  Latin,  in  the  princi- 
pal Caesura,  before  a  change  of  speakers,  and  occasionally  elsewhere. 

(a)  Stant  et  iHniperl  (h)  et  castaneae  {h)  hlrstitae. — Verg. 

i]b)  Credimus  %  an  qui  {h)  amant  ipsi  sibi  somnia  fingunt  1 — Verg. 

(c)  PrCmissam  6ripul  generS.     (h)  Arma  impia  sfimpsi. — Verg. 

(i)  A.  Abi.  B.  Quid  abeam  1  A.  St!  abl  {h).  B.  Abeam  {h)^  A.  Abl.— 
Plaut. 

2.  Monosyllabic  interjections  are  not  elided. 

3.  On  the  elision  of  e  in  -ne  1  see  456,  r.  2. 

721.  Diastole. — Many  final  syllables,  which  were  originally 
long,  are  restored  to  their  rights  by  the  weight  of  the  Thesis. 
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tJx5r,  heus  uxor,  quamquam  tti  Irfita^s  mihi. — Plaut. 
DummodQ  mOrSta  rSctS  veniat  d5tStast  satis. — Plaut. 
Perrapit  Acheronta  Herculeus  labor. — Hor. 
Sometimes,  however,  Diastole  arises  from  the  necessities  of  the 
verse  (as  in  proper  names),  or  is  owing  to  a  pause  (Punctuation). 
Nee  quas  FriamidSs  in  aquSsIs  vallibus  Idae. — Ov. 
Lgsine  pliira  puer— et  quod  nunc  Instat  agamus. — Verg. 
Pectoribt/B  inhians  splrantia  cQnsulit  ezta. — Verg. 

Note.— The  extent  to  which  diastole  is  allowable  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  especially 
In  early  Latin. 

On  qu6,  see  707,  2,  Ex.  5. 

722.  Systole. — Long  syllables  which  had  begun  to  shorten 
in  prose,  are  shortened  (Systole). 

Obstupul  stetmintque  comae  v5x  faucibus  haesit. — Verg. 
£  terrfi  magn(uin)  alterms  spectSre  labDrem. — Lucr. 
Unms  ad  certam  fSrmam  prlmOrdia  rSrum. — Lucr. 
KaiHus  addictus  itirare  in  verba  magistrl. — Hor. 

Note.— The  short  penult  of  the  Pf.  instetSrunt,  deddrunt,  was  probably  original 
(dedbo  in  inscriptions).    See  131,  4,  6,  5  and  6. 

723.  Hardening. — The  vowels  i  and  u  assert  their  half- 
consonant  nature  (Hardening) :  abi6t6  (^bi6t6),  gen?;&  (g6nu&), 
tends.  (t6nal&). 

FllivtOrum  r6x  Eridanus  campOsque  per  omnSs. — ^Verg. 
Kam  quae  tSnida  sunt  hlscendlst  ntUla  potestSs. — Lucr. 

724.  Dialysis. — The  consonants  i  and  v  assert  their  half- 
vowel  nature:  dissdli^o  (dissolve),  Gaius  (Gains,  from  Gavius). 

Adulteretur  et  columba  mlluS. — Hor. 
StSmina  n5n  tUU  dissoluenda  deO. — Tib. 

725.  Syncope. — Short  vowels  are  dropped  between  con- 
sonants, as  often  in  prose  :  calfacio  for  calefacio. 

Templ5rum  positor  templOrum  sancte  repostor. — Ov. 

Quiddam  magnum  addSns  tinum  m6  surpite  (=  surripite)  mortl.— Hor. 

726.  Tmesis. — Compound  words  are  separated  into  their 

parts. 

Qu5  m6  cunque  (=  qu5cumque  m6)  rapit  tempestSs  dgferor  hospes.— 
HoR. 

IToTE.— The  earlier  poets  carry  Tmesis  much  further,  in  unwise  emulation  of  the 
Greek.    Celebrated  is  :  8ax9  cere  comminuit  brum.— Ennius. 
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727.  Synizesis. — Vowels  are  connected  by  a  slur,  as  often 
in  the  living  language  :  deinde,  deinceps. 

Quid  faciam  roger  anne  rogem  ?  quid  d§inde  rogSb5 1 — Ov. 
So  even  when  h  intervenes,  as  dehinc: 

Eurum  ad  s6  Zephyrumque  vocat,  deWnc  talia  fatur.— Verg. 

Remark. — Synizesis  {settling  together)  is  also  called  SynaerSsis  {tah- 
ing  together),  as  opposed  to  Diaeresis  (5)  ;  but  Synaeresis  properly 
means  contraction,  as  in  c5g5  (for  coagS),  and  n6m5  (for  nehemS).  Syna- 
loepha  is  a  general  term  embracing  all  methods  of  avoiding  Hiatus. 

Note.— 1.  Synizesis  is  very  common  in  early  Latin,  especially  in  pronominal  fonns: 
ml  (milli))  m€TlS|  and  its  forms,  dissyllabic  forms  like  eb,  eum,  etc, 

728.  Synapheia, — A  line  ends  in  a  short  vowel,  which  is 
elided  before  the  initial  vowel  of  a  following  line,  or  a  word 
is  divided  between  two  lines,  i.  e.y  the  two  lines  are  joined 
together. 

Sors  exitlira  et  nQs  in  aetern(um) 

Exilium  impositlira  cumbae. — Hor.,  0.,  ii.  3,  27. 
Oallicum  Bh6n(um),  horribile  aequor,  tUti- 
iii(Jsque  BritannOs. — Cat.,  ii,  ii. 
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729.  Rhythm. — Rhythm  means  harmonious  movement. 
In  language.  Rhythm  is  marked  by  the  stress  of  voice  {^Ac- 
cent). The  accented  part  is  called  the  Thesis  ;  *  the  unac- 
cented,  the  Arsis.  The  Rhythmical  Accent  is  called  the 
Ictus  {blowy  beat). 

Remark. — Besides  the  dominant  Ictus,  there  is  a  subordinate  or 
secondary  Ictus,  just  as  there  is  a  dominant  and  a  secondary  Accent 
in  words. 

730.  Metre. — Rhythm,  when  represented  in  language,  is 
embodied  in  Metre  {Measure).  A  Metre  is  a  system  of  syl- 
lables standing  in  a  determined  order. 

*  Thesis  and  Arsis  are  Greek  terms,  meaning  the  putting  down  and  the  raising  of 
the  foot  in  marching.  The  Roman  Grammarians,  misunderstanding  the  Greek,  applied 
the  terms  to  the  lowering  and  raising  of  the  voice,  and  thus  reversed  the  significations. 
Modem  scholars  up  to  recent  times  followed  the  Roman  habit,  but  at  present  the  ten* 
dency  is  to  use  the  terms  in  their  original  signification,  as  above. 
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731.  Unit  of  Measure. — The  Unit  of  Measure  is  the  short 
syllable,  {^)y  and  is  called  Mora,  Tempus  {Time), 

The  value  in  music  is  J    =  i. 

The  long  (— )  is  the  double  of  the  short. 

The  value  in  music  is  J  =  i. 

Kemark. — An  irrational  syllable  is  one  which  is  not  an  exact  mul- 
tiple  of  the  standard  unit.  Feet  containing  such  quantities  are  called 
irrational. 

732.  Resolution  and  Contraction.— li\  some  verses,  two 
short  syllables  may  be  used  instead  of  a  long  (Resolution), 
or  a  long  instead  of  two  short  (Contraction). 

Resolution  ^^   0  0      Contraction,  ^J^  #  # 

733.  Feet, — Ae  elements  of  musical  strains,  Metres  are 
called  Bars.     As  elements  of  verses,  they  are  called  Feet. 

As  musical  strains  are  composed  of  equal  bars,  so  verses 
are  composed  of  equal  feet,  marked  as  in  music,  thus  |  . 

Remark. — Theoretically,  the  number  of  metres  is  unrestricted  ; 
practically,  only  those  metres  are  important  that  serve  to  embody  the 
principal  rhythms. 

734.  Names  of  the  Feet, — The  feet  in  use  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Feet  of  Three  Times. 


Trochee, 

—  \j 

15glt. 

J  / 

Iambus, 

w 

Idgunt. 

/J 

Tribrach, 

\J  \^  \J 

legitfi. 

/// 

Feet  of  Four 

Times. 

Dactyl, 

•^  \^  \j 

legimtis. 

J  n 

Anapaest, 

\^  KJ  — 

IdgSrent. 

m 

Spondee, 



isgi. 

J  J 

Proceleusmaticus, 

K^  \y  \J  \J 

relegitor. 

nn 
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Feet  of  Five 

>  Times. 

Oretio, 

-w- 

iSgerint. 

J  n 

First  PaeSn, 

—  <->  w  v/ 

IfigSrltis. 

J  fn 

Fourth  FaeOn, 

\J  w  \J  — 

ISgrmTnl. 

nj-j 

BacchluS) 

\J — 

IfigSbant. 

j-j  J 

Antibaoohlos, 

—  yj 

legistls. 

J  J  / 

Feet  of  Six 

Times. 

lOnicos  S  mSidre, 

v^  ^ 

colleglmiis. 

J  J  n 

lOnicus  fi  minOre, 

V^  \J 

rSlegSbant. 

-njj 

ChoriambuBi 

—  <->  «-»  — 

coIUgSrant. 

J  -n  J 

Ditrocliee, 

— «-»  — v/ 

oolllgantiir. 

jj-j/ 

Diiambus, 

\J  —  \J  — 

legSminl. 

/J  J" J 

Remarks. — i.  Other  feet  are  put  down  in  Latin  Grammars,  but  they 
do  not  occur  in  Latin  verse,  if  in  any,  such  as  : 


Antispast,        ^ y^  l$gSb5rIs. 

Dispondee,       selggfinint. 

Second Pae6n, w—  w  w  ISgentibus. 
Third  PaeOn,  w  w  —  w  ISgltOtC. 
MolossuBi         I6g§runt. 


P3n^rhic,  y^  v^  16git. 

First  Epitrite,      w r6l6gSrunt 

Second  Epitrite,  —  w 6lig6bant. 

Third  Epitrite, w  —  B6lSg6rint. 

Fourth  Epitrite, v^  collSgistis. 

2.  For  Irrational  Feet  see  743  and  744. 

735.  Ascending  and  Descending  Rhythms. — Rhythms  are 
divided  into  ascending  and  descending.  If  the  Thesis  fol- 
lows, the  Rhythm  is  called  ascending ;  if  it  precedes,  de- 
scendi7ig.  So  the  Trochee  has  a  descending,  the  Iambus  an 
ascending,  rhythm. 

736.  Names  of  Rhythms, — Rhythms  are  commonly  called 
after  their  principal  metrical  representative.  So  the  Trochaic 
Rhythm,  the  Anapaestic  Rhythm,  the  Iambic  Rhythm,  th^ 
Dactylic  Rhythm,  the  Ionic  Rhythm. 

737.  Classes  of  Rhythms.— In  Latin,  the  musical  element 
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of  versification  is  subordinate^  and  the  principles  of  Greek 
rhythm  have  but  a  limited  application. 

The  Greek  classes  are  based  on  the  relation  of  Thesis  to  Arsis. 

I.  Equal  Class,  in  which  the  Thesis  is  equal  to  the  Arsis  {yivoi 
idov).    This  may  be  called  the  Dactylico- Anapaestic  class. 

II.  Unequal  Class,  in  which  the  Thesis  is  double  of  the  Arsis  {yevo^ 
6tit\d6vov),     This  may  be  called  the  Trochaico-Iambic  class. 

III.  Quinquepartite  or  Paeonian  Class  (Five-eighths  class),  of  which 
the  Cretic  and  Bacchlus  are  the  chief  representatives  {yeroi  vuioXior). 

738.  Rhythmical  Series, — A  Rhythmical  Series  is  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  rhythmical  feet,  and  takes  its 
name  from  the  number  of  feet  that  compose  it. 


Dipody         =    two  feet. 

Pentapody    =     five  feet. 

Tripody        =     three  feet. 

Hexapody    =    six  feet. 

Tetrapody    =    four  feet. 

Remarks. — i.  The  Dipody  is  the  ordinary  unit  of  measure  (-meter)  in 
Trochaic,  Iambic,  and  Anapaestic  verse.  In  these  rhythms  a  mono- 
meter  contains  two  feet,  a  dimeter  four,  a  trimeter  six,  a  tetrameter 
eight. 

2.  The  single  foot  is  the  ordinary  unit  of  measure  (-meter)  in  Dactyl- 
ic verse.  Thus,  a  verse  of  one  Dactyl  is  called  a  Monometer  ;  of  two, 
a  Dimeter  ;  of  three,  a  Trimeter  ;  of  four,  a  Tetrameter  ;  of  five,  a 
Pentameter  ;  of  six,  a  Hexameter. 

3.  There  are  limits  to  the  extension  of  series.  Four  feet  (in  Greek, 
five)  is  the  limit  of  the  Dactylic  and  Anapaestic,  six  of  the  Trochaic 
and  Iambic  series.    All  beyond  these  are  compounds. 

739.  The  Anacrustic  Scheme. — Ancient  Metric  discussed  the  colon, 
whether  in  Ascending  or  Descending  Rhythm,  according  to  the  feet  of 
which  it  was  composed.  Most  modern  critics,  since  the  time  of  Bent- 
LEY,  regard  the  first  Arsis  in  an  ascending  rhythm  as  taking  the  place 
of  an  upward  beat  in  music  (called  by  Hermann  Anacrusis  ;  i.  e., 
upward  stroke,  signal-heat),  whereby  all  rhythms  become  descending. 

In  this  way  the  Iambus  is  regarded  as  an  Anacrustic  Trochee,  the 
Anapaest  as  an  Anacrustic  Dactyl,  the  lOnicus  a  minOre  as  an  Ana- 
irustic  iCnicus  a  mSiOre.     The  sign  of  the  Anacrusis  is  2 

740.  Equality  of  the  Feet. — Every  rhythmical  series  is 
composed  of  equal  parts.  To  restore  this  equality,  when  it 
is  violated  by  language^  there  are  four  methods  : 

1.  Syllaba  Anceps.  3.  Protraction. 

2.  Catalexis.  4.  Correption, 
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741.  Syllaha  Anceps, — The  final  syllable  of  an  indepen- 
dent series  or  verse  may  be  short  or  long  indifferently.  It 
may  be  short  when  the  metre  demands  a  long ;  long  when 
the  metre  demands  a  short.  Such  a  syllable  is  called  a  Syl- 
laba  Anceps. 

742.  CataUxis  and  Pause, — A  complete  series  is  called 
Acatalectic  ;  an  incomplete  series  is  called  Catalectic.  A 
series  or  verse  is  said  to  be  Catalectic  in  syllaham,  in  dissyU 
labum,  in  trisyllabum,  according  to  the  number  of  syllables 
in  the  catalectic  foot. 

x.\j  sj  \  ^  Kj  \j  \  ^     Trimeter  dadylicus  catalecticus  in  syllabam. 
X.KJ  ^  I  ^\j  y^  I  ^w     Trimeter  dadylicus  catalecticus  in  dissyllabum. 

The  time  is  made  up  by  Pause. 

The  omission  of  one  mora  is  marked  a  ;  of  two  "^ 

743.  Protraction  and  Syncope. — Protraction  {rovi^)  con- 
sists in  drawing  out  a  long  syllable  beyond  its  normal  quan- 
tity. It  occurs  in  the  body  of  a  verse^  and  serves  to  make 
up  for  the  omission  of  one  or  more  Arses,  which  omission  is 
called  Syncope. 

i—  =  3  =J.  (triseme long) ;  l-j  =  4  =  J  (tetraseme  long). 

744.  Correption, — Correptionis  the  shortening  of  a  sylla- 
ble to  suit  the  measure. 

1.  So  a  long  syllable  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  a  short,  and  is 
marked  >  ;  similarly,  two  short  syllables  often  seem  to  take  the  place 
of  one,  and  may  be  marked  ov^. 

2.  When  a  Dactyl  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  Trochee,  the  approx- 
imate value  is  often  1^4-1  +  1  =  3  =  J  jj  J  ;  which  may  be  indicated 
by  -V  w  (cyclic  Dactyl). 

The  following  line  illustrates  all  the  points  mentioned  : 
a  be  be  b  d  e 

Hflllam  I  Vfire  sa-  |  crS  ||  vlte  pri-  |  us  ||  sfiveris  |  arbo   |  -rem. — Hor. 

(a)  Irrational  trochee  (irrational  long),  (b)  Cyclic  dactyl,  (fi)  Syncop6  and  Protrao 
tlon  (triseme  long),    (d)  Syllaba  anceps.    (c)  CatalCxia. 
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Remark. — Under  this  head,  notice  the  frequent  use  of  the  irrational 
long  in  Anacrusis. 

745.  Verse. — A  Simple  Rhythm  is  one  that  consists  of  a 
simple  series ;  a  Compound  Rhythm  is  one  that  consists  of 
two  or  more  series. 

A  Verse  is  a  simple  or  compound  rhythmical  series,  which 
forms  a  distinct  and  separate  unit.  The  end  of  a  verse  is 
marked 

1.  By  closing  with  a  full  word.  Two  Terses  cannot  divide  a  word 
between  them,  except  very  rarely  by  Synapheia  (728). 

2.  By  the  Syllaha  Ariceps,  which  can  stand  unconditionally. 

3.  By  the  Hiatus,  i.  e.,  the  verse  may  end  with  a  vowel,  though  the 
next  verse  begin  with  one.  Occasionally  such  verses  are  joined  by 
Synapheia  (V.,  A.y  i.  332-3,  448-9  ;  "•  745-6). 

746.  Methods  of  Combining  Verses. — The  same  verse  may 
be  repeated  throughout  without  recurring  groups  (Stichic 
Composition) ;  such  as  the  Septenarius  and  Octonarius,  the 
Trochaic  Septenarius,  the  Heroic  Hexameter,  the  Iambic 
Senarius  (Trimeter).  Or  the  same  verse  or  different  verses 
may  be  grouped  in  pairs  (distichs),  triplets  (tristichs),  fours 
(tetrastichs).  Beyond  these  simple  stanzas  Latin  versifica- 
tion seldom  ventured. 

Larger  groups  of  series  are  called  Systems. 
Larger  groups  of  verses  are  called  Strophes,  a  name  some- 
times attached  to  the  Horatian  stanzas. 

747.  Cantica  and  Dlverhia. — In  the  Drama  there  is  a  broad  divis- 
ion between  that  part  of  the  play  which  was  simply  spoken,  and  is 
called  Dlverbium^  comprising  the  scenes  in  the  Iambic  Senarius,  and 
that  part  which  was  either  sung  or  recited  to  a  musical  accompani- 
ment called  Canticum.  The  Canticum  is  subdivided  into  :  (1)  Those 
scenes  which  were  merely  recited  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute, 
and  were  written  in  Trochaic  and  Iambic  Septenarii  and  Iambic  Octo- 
narii  ;  and  (2)  those  parts  which  were  written  in  varying  measures 
(mutatis  modls  cantica)  and  sung.  The  latter  division  is  also  called 
"  Cantica  in  the  narrow  sense,"  and  may  be  divided  into  monologues, 
dialogues,  etc.  The  greatest  variety  of  measures  is  found  in  the  mono- 
logues. 

748.  Union  of  Language  with  Rhythm. — When  embodied 
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in  language,  rhythm  has  to  deal  with  rhythmical  groups 
already  in  existence.  Every  full  word  is  a  rhythmical  group 
with  its  accent,  is  a  metrical  group  with  its  long  or  short 
syllables,  is  a  word-foot.  Ictus  sometimes  conflicts  with 
accent ;  the  unity  of  the  verse-foot  breaks  up  the  unity  of 
the  word-foot. 

749.  Conflict  of  Ictus  and  Accent. — In  ordinary  Latin 
verse,  at  least  according  to  modern  pronunciation,  the  Ictus 
overrides  the  Accent ;  this  conflict  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  avoided  in  the  second  half  of  the  Dactylic  Hexameter, 
and  the  Ictus  made  to  coincide  with  the  Accent. 

Note.— The  extent  to  which  this  conflict  was  felt  by  the  Romans  themselves  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  dominant  accent  of  a  word  was  not 
eo  sharp  as  in  modern  pronunciation,  and  consequently  the  conflict  would  not  be  serious. 

750.  Conflict  of  Word-foot  and  Verse-foot. — The  conflict 
of  word-foot  and  verse-foot  gives  rise  to  Caesura.  Caesura 
means  an  incision  produced  by  the  end  of  a  word  in  the 
middle  of  a  verse-foot,  and  is  marked  \. 

This  incision  serves  as  a  pause,  partly  to  rest  the  voice  for  a  more 
Tigorous  effort,  partly  to  prevent  monotony  by  distributing  the  masses 
of  the  verse. 

Remarks. — i.  So  in  the  Heroic  Hexameter  the  great  Caesura  falls 
before  the  middle  of  the  verse,  to  give  the  voice  strength  for  the  first 
Arsis  of  the  second  half. 

9na  salfls   viotis  f  nfUlam  spOrSre    sallitem. — Yero. 

It  does  not  occur  at  the  middle,  as  in  that  case  the  verse  would 
become  monotonous. 

2.  In  many  treatises  any  incision  in  a  verse  is  called  a  Caesura. 

751.   Varieties   of  Caesura.  —  Caesurae   have   different 
names  to  show  their  position  in  the  foot,  as  follows  : 

Semitemdriaj  after  the  third  half  foot,  i.e.,  in  the  second  foot. 
SemiquMlria,  after  the  fifth  half  foot,  i.e.,  in  the  third  foot. 
Simiseptendriay  after  the  seventh  half  foot,  i.e.,  in  the  fourth  foot. 
SeminovenHria,  after  the  ninth  half  foot,  i.e.,  in  the  fifth  foot. 

Remark.— These  Caesurae  are  frequently  called  after  their  Greek 
names,  thus  :  trihemimeral,  penihemimeral,  he^themimeral,  etc. 
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752.  Masculine  and  Feminine  Caesurae, — In  trisyllabic 
metres,  when  the  end  of  the  word  within  the  verse-foot  falls 
on  a  Thesis,  it  is  called  a  Masculine  Caesura ;  when  on  an 
Arsis,  a  Feminine  Caesura. 

a  b  c  d 

9na  sa  I  lUs  f  vi  I  ctis  f  nOl  |  lam  f  8p6  |  rfire  f  sa  |  latenu 

a,  &,  c,  are  Masculine  Caesurae  ;  c?,  a  Feminine  Caesura. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  Feminine  Caesura  of  the  third  foot  in 
the  Hexameter,  called  the  Third  Trochee  (783,  r.  2). 

753.  Diaeresis. — When  verse-foot  and  word-foot  coincide. 
Diaeresis  arises,  marked  || 

Ite  domum  saturae  f  venit  \  Hesperus  1  Ite  capellae. — Verg. 

Remarks. — i.  Diaeresis,  like  Caesura,  serves  to  distribute  the  masses 
of  the  verse  and  prevent  monotony.  What  is  Caesura  in  an  ascend- 
ing rhythm  becomes  Diaeresis  as  soon  as  the  rhythm  is  treated  ana- 
crustically. 

Suls  I  et  i  I  psa  f  E5  |  ma  vI  ]  ribus  |  ruit.    Iambic  Trimeter. 

Su  :  Is  et  II  ipsa  \  E5ma  \  viri  j  bus  f  ru  j  it.      Troch.  Trimeter  Catal., 

with  Anacrusis. 

2.  Diaeresis  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot  of  a  Hexameter  is  called 
Bucolic  Caesura,  and  has  a  special  effect  (783,  r.  3). 

754.  Recitation. — When  the  word-foot  runs  over  into  the 
next  verse-foot,  a  more  energetic  recitation  is  required,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  sense,  and  hence  the  multiplication  of 
Caesurae  lends  vigour  to  the  verse. 

Remark.— The  ordinary  mode  of  scanning,  or  singing  out  the  ele- 
ments of  a  verse,  without  reference  to  signification,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned,  as, 

Unasa,  lusyic,  tisnul,  lamspe,  raresa,  lutem ! 

Numerus  Italicus, 

755.  The  oldest  remains  of  Italian  poetry  are  found  in  some  frag, 
ments  of  ritualistic  and  sacred  songs,  and  seem  to  have  had  no  regard 
to  quantity.  No  definite  theory  can  be  formed  of  this  so-called  Numerus 
Italicus  in  which  they  were  composed,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  in 
series  of  four  Theses,  usually  united  in  pairs  or  triplets,  but  sometimes 
separate.     An  example  is  the  prayer  to  Mars,  from  Cato,  Agr,,  141, 

Mars  pater  te  precor  |  quaes6que  utX  siSs  |  voldns  propltitb 
MHit  ddm($  |  fiainiliaeque  noatrae.  etc. 
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Saturnian  Verse. 

756.  The  Saturnian  verse  is  an  old  Italian  rhythm  which  occurs  in 
the  earlier  monuments  of  Latin  literature.  It  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  with  three  Theses  in  each  ;  but  the  exact  metrical  composition 
has  been  a  matter  cf  much  dispute,  the  remains  not  being  sufficient  to 
admit  of  any  dogmatism.     The  two  principal  theories  are  : 

1.  The  Quantitative  Theory. — The  Saturnian  is  a  six-foot  verse  with 
Anacrusis,  and  a  Caesura  after  the  third  Arsis,  or  more  rarely  after 
the  third  Thesis. 

Dabunt  malum  Metelll  |  Naevi6  poltae. 
Cornilius  Lucfus  |  Scfpi6  Barbatus. 
Quwus  fi5rma  virttit^i  |  parisuma  ftiit. 
Eorum  sectam  sequontur  |  multl  m6rt&l69« 

Notes.— 1.  The  Thesis  is  formed  by  a  long  or  two  shorts  ;  the  Arsis  by  a  short,  a 
long,  or  two  shorts  (not  immediately  before  the  Caesura).  The  Arsis  may  be  wholly 
suppressed,  most  often  the  second  Arsis  of  the  second  hemistich.  Short  syllables  under 
the  Ictus  may  be  scanned  long.    Hiatus  occurs  everywhere,  but  usually  in  Caesura. 

2.  This  theory  is  held  by  many  scholars,  but  with  various  modifications.  Thus,  some 
do  not  accept  the  lengthening  of  the  short  syllables,  others  would  scan  by  protraction 
four  feet  in  each  half  verse,  etc, 

Dabunt  malum  Metelll  1  NaeviO  po^tae,  etc. 

2.  The  Accentual  Theory, — The  Saturnian  verse  falls  into  two  halves, 
the  first  of  which  has  three  Theses,  the  second  usually  three,  sometimes 
two,  in  which  case  there  is  usually  Anacrusis  in  the  second  hemistich. 
Quantity  is  not  considered. 

Dabunt  malum  Metelll  |  NaeviO  postae. 

Qu5ius  f^rma  virtutei  |  parisuma  fdit. 

Notes.— 1.  Two  accented  syllables  are  regularly  divided  by  a  single  unaccented 
syllable,  except  that  between  the  second  and  third  there  are  always  two.  Hiatus 
allowed  only  at  Caesura. 

2.  A  modification  of  this  theory  would  scan 

Dabunt  malum  Metelll  I  Naevi6  poStae. 

3.  Very  recently  a  modification  of  the  Accentual  Theory  has  been  proposed,  which 
has  much  in  its  favor  ; 

(a)  The  accent  must  fall  on  the  beginning  of  each  line,  though  it  may  be  a  second- 
ary accent ;  the  first  hemistich  has  three,  the  second  has  but  two  Theses. 

(ft)  The  first  hemistich  has  normally  seven  syllables,  the  second  six  ;  but  an  extra 
short  syllable  may  be  admitted  where  it  would  be  wholly  or  partially  suppressed  in 
current  pronunciation. 

(c)  After  the  first  two  feet  there  is  an  alternation  between  words  accented  on  the  first 
and  those  accented  on  the  second  syllable. 

{d)  A  final  short  vowel  is  elided,  otherwise  semi-hiatus  is  the  rule  ;  but  there  may  be 
full  Hiatus  at  the  Caesura. 

Dabunt  malum  Metelll  I  Naevi5  po^tae. 
Prlm(a)  incedit  Cereris  I  Proserpina  p^er. 
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Iambic    Rhythms. 

757.  The  Iambic  Ehythm  is  an  ascending  rhythm,  in 
which  the  Thesis  is  double  of  the  Arsis.     It  is  represented 

By  the  Iambus  :  w  ^  ; 

By  the  Tribrach  :  w  n!/w; 

By  the  Spondee  :  —  jl  ; 

By  the  Dactyl  :  —yS/^  ; 

By  the  Anapaest :  ^  y^  ^  ;  and 

By  the  Proceleusmaticus  :  w^  O/v^. 

Remark.-— The  Spondee,  Dactyl,  Anapaest,  and  Proceleusmaticus 
are  all  irrational,  and  are  consequently  marked  on  the  schemes  thus: 
> —,  >w\^,  K-ju—y  vA^  v^  ^  ;  see  744. 

768.  Iambic  Octondrius  {Tetrameter  Acatalectic). 

IfL88(I)  adparfirl  prandium  |  amf- 

c(a)  ezspectat   m^,  sciO,  Pl., 

Men.  J  599.  >^v^  —  >^v>t7||  w^>— >.^.w— . 

Hic  fbis  est  iambe  salvS  f  vindi- 

cis  doctor  mall,  Servius.  >^vy  —  vy-<Lv-»  —  >,£.  ^— >z.v-f  — 

Anacrustic  Scheme  : 

>  :  .(»  I  ->  I  .(»  I  ->  I  J»  I  _>  I  .^  I  _A 

\^  vy'  V-/'  V*''  \-/'  v^'  \y    '  ' 

Note.— This  verse  is  predominantly  a  comic  verse,  occurring  most  frequently  in 
Terence,  who  shows  five  hundred  lines,  while  Plautus  shows  but  three  hundred. 
The  substitutions  are  the  same  as  in  the  Senarius  (761,  N.  1).    There  are  two  varieties  : 

(a)  That  which  is  divided  into  two  equal  halves  by  Diaeresis  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
foot.  In  this  case  the  fourth  foot  as  well  as  the  eighth  has  all  the  privileges  of  the  final 
foot  of  the  Senarius  (Hiatus,  Syllaba  Anoeps),  and  conforms  also  to  ite  rules,  bo  that  the 
line  is  practically  a  distich  of  two  Qaatemaril ;  bat  Hiatus  after  the  fourth  foot  is 
denied  for  Terence. 

(6)  That  which  is  divided  into  two  unequal  halves  by  a  Caesura  after  the  fifth  Arsis. 
Here  the  rules  of  the  final  foot  apply  only  to  the  eighth,  and  the  fourth  may  be  a  Spon- 
dee. The  principle  which  governs  the  choice  of  words  after  the  shniquln&ria  in  the 
Senarius  applies  here  after  the  dividing  Caesura.  The  Hiatus  comes  under  the  general 
rules.  Prom  the  earliest  period  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  the  even  feet  pure.  Thia 
variety  is  preferred  by  Terence  to  the  former.   Examples  of  the  two  forms  are : 

C  TrOia,  6  patria,  0  Pergamum,  II  5  Priame)  periisti  senez,  Plaut. 
Is  porr5  m(6)  autem  verberSt  H  incorsat  ptgnls  calcibos,  Plaut. 
FaciKe)  oiim6s  quom  valSmus  recta  I  cOnsilia  aegrOtIs  damns,  Tbb. 

759.  Iambic  Septendrius  {Tetrameter  Uatalectic), 

Semitte  pallium  mihl  |  me^  quod 
involisti,  Cat.  wxw  —  w^v./—  ||  <^jiw  —  v-^x  —  a 
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Ancbcrustic  Scheme : 

>  :  ^(»  I  _>  I  ^(»  I  -  t  >  I  -(»  I  -<»  I  -  I  -  . 

Notes.— 1.  This  verse  is  confined  principally  to  Plautus  and  Terence  ;  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  compound  of  Dimeter  +  Dimeter  Catalectic  :  hence  regular  Diaeresis  after 
the  fourth  foot,  which  is  treated  as  a  final  foot.  The  same  rules,  in  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous word-feet  allowable,  apply  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  Senarius  (761,  n.  6).  Substitu- 
tions are  allowable  in  every  foot  except  in  the  fourth,  when  followed  by  a  Diaeresis. 

With  Syllaba  Anceps  : 

81  abdUxerls  ceiabitUr  n  itidexn  ut  cSlata  adhfLc  est,  Plaut. 

With  Hiatus  : 

Sed  si  tibi  viginti  minae  I!  argenti  pr5feruntur,  Plaut. 

2.  Exceptionally  in  Plautus,  more  often  in  Terence,  the  line  is  cut  by  Caesura  after 
the  fifth  Arsis.  In  this  case  the  fourth  foot  has  no  exceptional  laws  except  that  if  the 
seventh  foot  is  not  pure  the  fourth  should  be,  though  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

760.  T%^  Iambic  Senarius  {a  Stichic  measure).  This  is  an  imitation 
of  the  Iambic  Trimeter  of  the  Greeks,  but  differs  from  it  in  that  it 
is  a  line  of  six  separate  feet  and  not  of  three  dipodies.  In  the  early 
Latin  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  odd  and  even  feet,  such  as 
prevails  in  the  Greek  Trimeter,  but  the  same  substitutions  were  allow- 
able in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  This  distinction  is  regained  in  Horace 
and  Seneca,  who  follow  the  Greek  treatment  closely,  and  with  whom 
the  line  may  be  with  some  degree  of  justice  called  the  Iambic  Trimeter, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Roman  felt  the  Iambic  Trimeter  as 
did  the  Greek.  In  both  Senarius  and  Trimeter  the  last  foot  is  always 
pure, 

761.  The  Early  Use  {Senarius). 

Any  substitution  is  allowed  in  any  foot  except  the  last. 

Qnamvls  sermOnesf  possunt  longi 

texier,  Pl.,  Trin,,  797.  >^l>_   |   >^|>_   |>.^|  yj^ 

Qui  scire  poBSis  f  aut  ingenium 

n&cere,  Ter.,  And.,  53.  >  ^  |  v^  —   |   >  ^  |  >wv^  I  >  -2.  I  w  — 

S(I)  uzQris  f  propter  am6remf  n5- 

lit  ducere,  Ter.,  And.,  155.     >  ^  \  >  —   |v^^|>—  |>^|w  — 
Dl  fortunabuntf  vostra  cOnBili(a). 

_^lta  vole,  Pl.,  Trin.,  576.        >^|>—   |>.£.)vy—  |  v-a^Ow  |  v^  — 
£X  r(el)  operam  dare  tSffuerat  ali- 

quant(5)  aeqtiius,  Pl.,  Trin.^ 

119.  >  v!/V^    I    >V>'V>    I    >  \!jkJ    I     \^\JKJ    I    >  ^     I    v-/  — 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  Iambic  measure  two  shorts  at  the  end  of  a  polysyllabic  word 
cannot  stand  in  either  Thesis  or  Arsis  ;  hence  such  feet  as  genera,  ma  I  terfa,  would 
not  be  allowable.  But  a  Dactyl  is  sometimes  found  in  the  first  foot  (Ter.,  Eun.^  348). 
The  two  shorts  of  a  Thesis  cannot  be  divided  between  two  words,  when  the  second  word 
Ib  a  polysyllable  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  hence  finglt  amdrem  is 
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faulty.  The  two  shorts  of  an  Arsis  should  not  be  divided  between  two  words  if  the 
first  short  ends  a  word  ;  but  there  are  sundry  exceptions  ;  especially  the  case  where 
two  words  are  closely  connected,  as,  for  instance,  a  preposition  and  its  case  ;  propter 
am6rem. 

2.  The  most  frequent  Caesura  is  the  s^miqumdria.  Next  comes  the  semiseptindna, 
which  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  semiterndria  or  by  Diaeresis  after  second  foot. 
Examples  above. 

3.  Elision  is  more  frequent  in  the  Iambic  Senarius  than  in  the  Dactylic  Hexameter, 
and  occurs  especially  before  the  first  and  fifth  Theses ;  also  not  unfrequently  in  the 
fourth  foot.  The  proportion  of  elision  varies  between  Terence  (four  elisions  in  every 
three  verses)  and  Horace  (one  in  five  stichic  verses,  and  one  in  seven  in  distichs). 

4.  Semi-hiatus  (720),  also  called  Graecdnicus  or  Legitimus^  is  very  common  both  in 
Thesis  and  Arsis  ;  Hiatus  is  also  admitted  at  a  change  of  speaker  ;  whether  it  is  admis- 
sible before  proper  names,  foreign  words,  and  in  the  principal  Caesura,  is  still  a  matter 
of  dispute. 

5.  If  the  line  is  divided  by  the  slmiqulndna  Caesura,  and  the  fifth  foot  is  formed  by 
a  sing;le  word,  the  second  halfof  the  third  foot,  together  with  the  fourth,  may  be  formed 
by  a  single  word  only  when  that  is  a  Cretic  or  a  Fourth  Paeon  ;  as,  filius  bonan  fldS 
(Pl.,  Most.,  670).  Thus  dfipinxtl  verbis  probS  would  not  be  allowable  for  verbis 
depinxtl  prob3  (Pl.,  Poen.,  1114). 

6.  To  close  the  line  with  two  Iambic  feet  was  not  allowable,  except  as  follows  :  (1) 
When  the  line  ends  with  a  word  of  four  syllables  or  more.  (2)  When  the  line  ends  with 
a  Cretic.  (3)  When  the  line  ends  with  an  Iambic  word  preceded  by  an  anapaest  or 
Fourth  Paeon.  (4)  When  a  change  of  person  precedes  the  sixth  foot.  (5)  When  elision 
occurs  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  foot. 

762.  The  Later  Use  {Trimeter). 

Suf 8  et  ipsa  f  E6ina  viribus  ruit  v^  -^.w—  \  \j  ^  \j  ^  \  kj  ^yj^^ 
Eeu  m^  per  urbem  f  nam  pudet 

tanti  mall  >    ^v^—   |>^w—   |   >.^v^  — 

Beripere  lunam  f  v6cibus  possim 

mels  >v^^w  —   !>./:.  \^  —   I   >.z.v-f  — 

Inf£mis  Helenae  f  Castor  oif^nsus 

vicem  >-^v^ww|>^w—   |   >.aw  — 

OptatquietemfPelopisInfidf pater  >  ^^  —  |>v^ww—  |  >-cw  — 
Alitibus  atque  f  canibus  homicl- 

d(am)  Hectorem  >v!/v>'w—  |  wv^/v^w^n^  I  >^w  — 

Vect^bor  humerlsf  tunc  eg(o)  ini- 

mlcf  s  eques  >    .^wvy»^|>^wv^w|>^w  — 

Pavidumque  lepor(em)  et  f  adve- 

nam laque6  gruem,  Hor.  v-^  .^  ^^  \^  \  \j  ^  k^  —   \  v^\^  -^.  v^  — 

Anacrustic  Scheme  :  ^•—^1— ^l^^^l^^l— ^|— A 

Notes.— 1 .  The  Iambic  Trimeter,  when  kept  pure,  has  a  rapid  aggressive  movement. 
Hence,  it  is  thus  used  in  lampoons  and  invectives.  It  admits  the  Spondee  in  the  odd 
places  (first,  third,  fifth  foot);  the  Tribrach  in  any  but  the  last,  though  in  Horace  it  is 
excluded  from  the  fifth  foot ;  the  Dactyl  in  the  first  and  third.  The  Anapaest  is  rare. 
The  Proceleusmaticus  occurs  only  in  Seneca  and  Terentianus.  When  carefully 
handled,  the  closing  part  of  the  verse  is  kept  light,  so  as  to  preserve  the  character.  Tba 
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fifth  foot  is  pure  In  Catullus,  but  is  almost  always  a  Spondee  in   Seneca  and 
Petronius. 

2.  Diaeresis  at  the  middle  of  the  verse  is  avoided.    Short  particles,  which  adhere 
closely  to  the  following  word,  do  not  constitute  exceptions. 

LabOriOsa  neccohors  ITlixel,  Hor. 

Adnlteretur  et  columba  mlluO,  Hor. 

In  like  manner  explain— 

Befertque  tanta  grex^mlcus  libera,  Hor. 

3.  The  Caesura  is  usually  the  slmiqulndria,  but  the  simisepilndria  is  found  also, 
but  either  with  the  slmiqulnaria  or  with  Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot. 

4.  The  Slndrius  puims^  composed  wholly  of  Iambi,  is  found  first  in  Catullus  (iv. 
and  XXIX.) ;  also  in  Horace  {Epod.,  xvi.),  Vergil  {Cat,  3,  4,  8),  and  the  Priapia. 

5.  Of  course,  in  the  Anacrustic  Scheme,  the  Caesura  of  the  ordinary  scheme  becomes 
Diaeresis. 

Le :  vis  ere  I  pante  II  lympha  II  desi  ]  lit  pe  i  de, 

763.  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic. 

Me£  renldet  £n  domO  lacfinar  w^w   —  \^jiv^  —  ojl<^ 

Eegumque  puerto  nee  satelles  Orel,  Hor.        >^wvy^>^v.y  —  ^^T7 

Anacrustic  Scheme  :        :.^v/|—>|jiw|— w|uj:-|— /\    (with 

Syncope). 

Notes.— This  occurs  in  Horace  (6>.,  i.  4;  11.  18).  No  resolutions  are  found  except  in 
the  second  line  quoted,  where  puerls  may  be  dissyllabic  (27),  and  the  Spondee  alone  is 
used  for  the  Iambus,  mainly  in  the  third  foot.    The  Caesura  is  always  slmiqulndria, 

764.  Trimeter  lambicus  Claudus  (Choliambus) ;  Scazon 
(  =  Hohiler)  Hipponacteus. 

Miser  Catnlle  disinSs  ineptfre,  Cat.  kj  ^kj  —  kj^kj-^kj^jlk^ 

Fnlsfre  quondam  candidi  tibf  sClfis,  Cat.      >  ./iw  —  >j:.w  —  v^^.^.— 
Dominlsparanturista;  serviuntv6bl8,MART.  va^  .a  v^  —  ^.^w  —  ^-^l^  — 

Anacrustic  Scheme :    '^i.^wl— *^|-^.v^|— ^^lui-l^"^.   Tro- 

chaic  Trimeter  with  Anacrusis,  Syncope,  and  Protraction. 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  Choliambus  the  rhythm  is  reversed  at  the  close,  by  putting  a  Tro- 
chee or  Spondee  in  the  sixth  foot.  The  lighter  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  the  greater  the 
surprise.    It  is  intended  to  express  comic  anger,  resentment,  disappointment. 

2.  This  metre,  introduced  into  Rome  by  Mattius,  was  used  frequently  by  Catullus 
and  Martial.    Pbrsius  also  has  it  in  his  Prologue. 

3.  The  Dactyl  is  occasional  in  the  first  and  third  feet,  the  Tribrach  occurs  very  rarely 
in  the  first,  more  often  in  the  third  and  fourth,  frequently  in  the  second.  The  Spondee 
is  found  in  the  first  and  third  feet ;  the  Anapaest  only  in  the  first. 

4.  The  Caesura  is  usually  s^miqulndria,  sometimes  slmiseptlnHriay  which  is  regtt 
larly  supported  by  Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot. 

765.  Iambic  Quaterndrius  (Dimeter). 
Inirsit  aestu68iu8  v^  ^  kj  —  ^^  jlk^^ 
Imbr^s  nivSsque  comparat        >  -^  ^o^  —  w^v>  — 
Vidfee  properant^  domum       w  jl  v^ww>.z.vy  — 
Alt  ego  vicissim  rfserO,  Hor.    >y^\^^  —  >  ^ w 
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Anacrustic  Scheme : 

Note.— This  verse  is  constructed  according  to  the  principles  which  govern  the  Sena- 
rius  and  Octonarius.  It  is  rare  in  systems  until  the  time  of  Seneca,  and  is  usually 
employed  as  a  Clausula  in  connection  with  Octonarii  and  Septenarii  (Plautus,  Ter- 
ence), Senarii  (Hobace),  or  Dactylic  Hexameter  (Horace). 

766.  Iambic  Terndrius  {Dimeter  Catalectic). 

Id  repperi  i(am)  exexnplum        >^v>'  —  >^—  or>  :  -cv^jc>uc —  a 

Note.— This  verse  is  found  mainly  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  used  as  a  Clau- 
sula to  Bacchic  Tetrameters  (Plautus),  Iambic  Septenarii  (Plautus)  ;  but  twice  in 
Terence  {And.^  485  ;  Hec.^  731)-    It  is  found  in  systems  first  in  Petronius. 

767.  The  lamiic  Tripody  Catalectic  and  the  Dipody  Aca* 
talectic  are  found  here  and  there. 

Inops  ami^tor,  Trin.,  256.  Bona(8)  sit  bonis,  B.,  66o. 

Trochaic  Rhythms. 

768.  The  Trochaic  Rhythm  is  a  descending  rhythm,  ip 
which  the  Thesis  is  double  of  the  Arsis.     It  is  represented. 

By  the  Trochee  :      -^  ^  ; 

By  the  Tribrach  :  sS'ww  ; 

By  the  Spondee  :  ^  —  ; 

By  the  Anapaest  :  v!/v-»  — ; 

By  the  Dactyl  :    ^  ^  w . 

By  the  Proceleusmaticus  :   vl/  w  \y\j. 

Remark. — The  Spondee,  Anapaest,  Dactyl,  and  Proceleusmaticus  are 
all  irrational  and  are  accordingly  measured  —>,  v>w>,-^oor— ^^a^. 
Kj^  yy^  ;  see  744. 

769.  Trochaic  Octonarius  {Tetrameter  Acatalectic). 

Scheme:    .>->.>->  |  ^>->  ^>-> 

Farce  iam  camoena  vStl  ||  parce  iam  sacro  farQrI. — Servius. 

Date  viam  quSfdgerelieeat)  |  facite,  tOtae  plateae  pateant,  Pl.,  AuL,  407. 

Note.— -This  verse  belongs  to  the  cantica  of  early  Comedy.  It  is  properly  a  com- 
pound of  two  Quatemarii.  Hence  Hiatus  and  Syllaba  Anceps  are  admitted  in  the 
Diaeresis.  A  fourth  or  sixth  Thesis,  formed  by  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  forming  or 
ending  in  a  Spondee  or  Anapaest,  was  avoided,  as  was  also  a  monosyllabic  close.  The 
Substitutions  were  allowed  in  all  feet  except  the  eighth,  where  the  Tribrach  is  rare. 

770.  Trochaic  Septenarius  { Tetrameter  Catalectic). 
Scheme:    ^^-^-^^~^^^-^j^^-. 
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Crits  amet  qui  nuinqu(am)  amSvit  |  qiiiqu(e)  amSvit  or^s  amet. — Pebtio. 

Ven. 

Til  m(S)  amoris  magi'  qu(am)  hondris  {|  servavistl  gratia. — Ennius. 
Vapular(e)  ego  t6  vehementer  ||  iubeO :  nS  me  territSs. — Plaut. 

Notes. — 1.  This  is  usually  divided  by  a  Diaeresis  after  tlie  fourth  Arsis  into  two 
halves,  with  the  license  of  a  closing  verse  before  the  Diaeresis ;  this  is  often  sup- 
ported by  Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.  Not  unfrequently  the  line  is  divided  by 
Caesura  after  the  fourth  Thesis,  which  may  in  this  case  be  Anceps  or  have  Hiatus, 
though  not  in  Terence  ;  but  other  critics  refuse  to  admit  such  a  division,  and  prefer 
Diaeresis  after  the  fifth  foot.  The  substitutions  are  allowable  in  any  foot  except  the 
seventh,  which  is  regularly  kept  pure,  though  occasionally  in  early  Latin  a  Tribrach  or 
a  Dactyl  occurs  even  here.    But  the  Dactyl  is  rare  in  the  fourth  foot. 

2.  The  rule  for  the  words  allowable  after  the  slmiqulndria  Caesura  in  the  Senarius 
(761,  N.  5)  apply  here  after  the  Diaeresis,  with  the  necessary  modifications  ;  that  is,  the 
second  hemistich  cannot  be  formed  by  a  word  occupying  the  fifth  and  the  Thesis  of  the 
sixth  foot,  followed  by  a  word  occupying  the  two  succeeding  half  feet,  unlegs  the  first 
word  is  a  Cretic  or  a  Fourth  Paeon. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  close  the  same  rules  apply  as  in  the  case  of  the  Iambic  Senarius 
(761,  N.  6) ;  in  regard  to  the  fourth  and  sixth  Theses  the  rules  are  the  same  as  for  the 
Octonarius  (769,  n.). 

4.  The  strict  Septenarius  of  the  later  poets  keeps  the  odd  feet  pure,  and  rigidly 
observes  the  Diaeresis. 

771.  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Claudus. 

Hnnc  Ceres,  cibl  ministra,  frdgibus  suls 
porcet)  Varro.  -^w  —  \j  ^  \j  —  \^  ^  \j  —  \j  jl  ^  \j 

Note.— This  verse  is  found  only  in  the  Menippean  Satires  of  Varro,  and  is  formed, 
like  the  Iambic  Senarius  Claudus,  by  reversing  the  last  two  quantities. 

772.  Trochaic  Quaterndrius  with  Anacrusis. 

SI  fractus  illablLtUi'  orbis,  Hor.     w:^w| \  ^  y^  \  -^"O 

Note. — This  occurs  only  in  the  Alcaic  Strophe  of  Horace. 

773.  Trochaic  Terndrius  {Dimeter  Catalectic). 

Kespice  v6r5  ThespriO,  Pl.,  Ep,,  3.   -<yw  —  >  ^  w  —  a 
N6n  ebur  nequ(e)  aureum,  Hor.         j-  kj  —  ^  ^^  —  j\ 

Note.— An  uncommon  measure,  confined  mainly  to  early  poetry  and  to  Horace  ;  it 
is  used  as  a  Clausula  between  Tetrameters  (Plautus)  and  Iambic  Senarii  Catalectic 
(Horace),  or  in  series.  The  third  foot  was  kept  pure  ;  also  the  others  in  the  strict 
measure. 

774.  The  Trochaic  Tripody  Acatalectic  {Ithyphallic), 

Qu(om)  dsus  est  ut  pudeat,  Plaut.,  ^  w  —  >  v^  w  w 

Note.— This  is  rare,  and  appears  only  in  early  Latin  and  as  a  Clausula,  usually  with 
CreticB.    Substitutions  were  allowable  in  every  foot. 
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775.  Trochaic  Tripody  Catalectic. 
fiheU)  qa(am)  ego  malis  |  perdidi  modis, 

Pl.,  Ps.,  259.  JL^  \b  \J  \J  X.    \    JL\J  X.\J  X. 

Note.— This  is  found  occasionally  in  early  Latin  ;  usually  two  at  a  time,  otherwise 
ae  a  Clausula.    When  the  first  word  is  a  Cretic  the  line  may  end  in  two  Iambi. 

776.  Trochaic  Dipody  {Monometer), 
Nfmis  inepta's,  Pl.,  Rud.,  681.     vT/  w  w  ji  -^ 

NoTE.—This  is  found  occasionally  as  a  Clausula  with  Cretic  Tetrameters. 

Anapaestic  Rhythms. 

777.  The  Anapaestic  Khythm  is  an  ascending  rhythm,  in 
which  the  Thesis  is  to  the  Arsis  as  2  to  2.    It  is  represented. 

By  the  Anapaest :  w  vy  ^  ; 

By  the  Spondee  :  —  ^  ; 

By  the  Dactyl :  —  n^  w ; 

By  the  Proceleusraaticus  :  y^  \jyLf\j, 

Notes.— 1,  The  Anapaestic  measure  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Cantica  of  Plautus  ; 
but  it  is  the  metre  most  subject  to  license  of  all  the  early  metres.  Notice  especially  the 
operation  of  the  Iambic  Law  (716,  717) ;  the  common  occurrence  of  Synizesis,  of  Dia- 
Btol6,  and  less  often  of  Syncop6,  etc, 

2.  Strict  Anapaestic  lines  after  the  model  of  the  Greek  are  found  only  in  Varro, 
Bbneca,  and  later  authors. 

778.  Anapaestic  Octondrius  ( Tetrameter  Acatalectic),  and 
Anapaestic  Septendrius  {Tetrameter  Catalectic). 

HoBtibtls  victls,   clvibtls  salvia  ||  rS  pla-    —^^y vi/w || 

cidS,  pScibtls  perfectis,  Pers.,  753.  — ^^w ^w^ 

Septumfts  ess(e)  aedls  a  porta  f  |  ub(i)        — v!/vy ^ || 

111(e)  habitat  I6n3  quoi  ifissit,  Ps.  ,597.  ^wvi/^y ^  —  — 

Ait  illam  miseram^  crTiciar(I)  et  lacru-  w  w  ^  —  y^^y  —  o  w I 

mantem  s(6)  adflictare,  Pl.  ,  M.G.,  1032.  v^w^ -^""A 

Erit  et  tib(i)  6xoptat(um)  obtinget  ||  bo-    k^  ^  jl  kj  \^ m j 

n(tiin)  hab(e)  animum  nS  formlda,  Pl.,  ^  ^ ^^ ^  ""  A 

M.G,,  loii. 

Notes. ~1.  These  have  regularly  the  Diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  dividing  the 
line  into  Quaternarii.  Before  the  Diaeresis,  the  licenses  of  a  closing  foot  (Hiatus  and 
Syllaba  Anceps)  are  occasionally  found. 

2.  In  the  Septenarius  the  seventh  Thesis  may  be  resolved,  but  the  resolution  of  the 
eighth  in  the  Octonarius  is  avoided. 

779.  Anapaestic  Trimeter  Catalectic. 
PerspiciO  nihill  m^m  vOs  gratlam  facere, 

Fl.,  Cure. J  isS'  — v£/w— ^v^— uj. N^^— A 

Note.— This  verse  is  very  rare,  and  is  denied  by  some  critics  ;  it  has  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Septenarius. 
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780.  Anapaestic  Quaterndrius  {Dimeter  Acatalectic). 

Venient  annis  II  saecnla  s6rls  v^*  w  ^    —   ~  —  v«/w 

Quibus  Oceanus  [  vincnla  r6rum  w  w  ^  w  v^—   —  vi^w 

Laxet  et  inggns  ||  pateat  tellus  —  vs/w  —  —  w  <^  ^ 

Tethysque  nov5s  ||  detegat  orbgs  —     ^  v^  ^^—  —  v^w 

Nee  sit  terris  II  ultima  Thule. — Sen.  Trag.    —    ^    —  —  —  kd\j 

Note.— This  verse  avoids  resolution  of  the  fourth  Thesis :  Syllaba  Ancepa  and 
Hiatus  are  rare. 

781.  A?iapaestic  Dimete7'  Catalectic  (Paroemiac), 

Volucer  pede  eorpore  puleher  ww^ww  —  w^^.^.v-r 

Lingua  catus  ore  canorus  —   ^v^w  —  ww^v^ 

Vgrum  memorare  magis  quam  —    .^^ww  —  wv^^w 

runctum  laudare  dec^bit. — AusoN.  —   j:.   —  — ww^w 

Notes.— 1.  This  verse  is  not  common  except  as  the  close  of  a  system  of  Anapaestic 
Acatalectic  Dimeters.    It  allows  in  early  Latin  resolution  of  the  third  Thesis. 

2.  Latin  Anapaests,  as  found  in  later  writers,  are  mere  metrical  imitations  of  the 
Greek  Anapaests,  and  do  not  correspond  to  their  original  in  contents.  The  Greek 
Anapaest  was  an  anacrustic  dactylic  measure  or  march  (in  J  time).  Hence  the  use  of 
Pause  to  bring  out  the  four  bars. 

Paroemiacus :  Anacrustic  Scheme. 

Volucer  pede  eorpore  pulcher  \j\j  i~-\y  \j  |  — ww  | |  — 

A 

Dimeter  Acatalectic  :  Anacrustic  Scheme. 

Quibus  Oceanus  vincula  rgrum  vyv^:  —  ww  | |  ww— |  — 

The  Arses  of  the  last  feet  are  supplied  by  the  Anacrusis  of  the  following  verse. 

782.  Anapaestic  Dipody  {Monometer  Acatalectic). 
Omne  paratumst,  Pl.,  Min.,  365  —^^^  ^ 

Note. — This  verse  is  found  in  anapaestic  systems  between  Anapaestic  Dimeters. 

Dactylic  Rhythms. 

783.  The  Dactylic  Rhythm  is  a  descending  rhythm,  in 
which  the  Thesis  is  equal  to  the  Arsis  (2  =  2). 

The  Dactylic  Rhythm  is  represented  by  the  Dactyl :  -^^^^ 
Often,  also,  by  the  Spondee  :  ■^-. 

784.  Dactylic  {Heroic)  Hexameter. — The  Heroic  Hexameter  is  com- 
posed of  two  Dactylic  tripodies,  the  second  of  which  ends  in  a  Spondee. 
Spondees  may  be  substituted  for  the  Dactyl  in  the  first  four  feet ;  in 
the  fifth  foot,  only  when  a  special  effect  is  to  be  produced.  Such 
verses  are  called  Spondaic.  The  longest  Hexameter  contains  five 
Dactyls  and  one  Spondee  (or  Trochee)— in  all,  seventeen  syllables ;  the 
shortest  in  use,  five  Spondees  and  one  Dactyl — in  all,  thirteen  sylla- 
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bles.  This  variety  in  the  length  of  the  verse,  combined  with  the  great 
number  of  caesural  pauses,  gives  the  Hexameter  peculiar  advantages 
for  continuous  composition. 

Scheme :    — ww|^ww|^wv>'|— ww|^vy^^|^  — 
l.  Ut  fugiunt  aquilas  t  timidissima  II  turba  columbae.  Ov. 

2.  At  tuba  terribill  t  sonitu  t  procul  t1  aere  can5r5.  Verg. 

3.  Quadrupedante  putrem  1  sonitu  I  quatit  11  ungula  campum. 

Verg. 

4.  Cum mediS  celerSs  t  revolant  I  ejcaequore  mergl.  Verg. 

5.  Vastius  Insurggns  t  decimae  I  ruit !!  impetus  undae.  Ov. 

6.  Et  reboat  raucum  I  regio  1  cita  n  barbara  I  bombum.  Lucr. 

7.  Mtita  metti  terram  t  genibus  t  summissa  petSbat.  Lucr. 

8.  Inter  cunctantSs  t  cecidit  t  moribunda  ministrSs.  Vero. 

9.  Ng  turbata  volent  1  rapidls  1  IMibria  ventls.  Verg. 


Five  Dactyls. 


Four  Dactyls. 


•  Three  Dactyls. 


10.  Versaqu(e)  in  obnIxSs  t  urgentur  1  cornua  vast5,  Verg. 

11.  ProcSssit  longe  t  flammantia  II  moenia  mundX.  Lucr. 

12.  Portam  vl  multa  t  converse  il  cardine  torquet.  Verg. 

13.  T@ct(um)  august(um)  ingSns  t  centum  sublime  columnls. 

Verg. 


Two  Dactyls. 


One  Dactyl. 


14.  0111  respondit  t  RSzJllbai  Longal. 


Ennius. 


15.  Aut  ISvCs  ocreas  t  lent5 1  dttcunt  argentQ.  Verg. 

16.  Sunt  apud  Infernos  t  totjnllia  fQrmdsarum.  Prop. 

17.  Aeriaeque  Alp6s  t  etjiubifer  I!  Appennlnus.  Ov. 

18.  PrOcubuit  viridi- 1  qu(e)  injitore  II  cSnspicitur— stls.  Verg. 

19.  Parturiunt  montCs  t  nascStur  II  ridiculus-mlls.  Hor. 


10 


+  6  =  16 


8 


}-  No  Dactyl. 


Spondaic 
Verses. 


I  Monosyllabic 
'       ending. 

/  Semiquin.  and 


20.  Nascere,praequediemtveniSnsage,llL11cifer,almum.  Verg.  ^      Bucolic. 

f  Third  Trochee 

21.  Insignem  pietate  t  virum  t  tot  adire  Iab5r68.  Verg. 


22.  Et  nigrae  violae  i  sunt  li  et  vaccinia  I  nigra.  Verg. 

23.  Sparsis  11  hastis  11  longis  II  campus  II  splendet  et  horret.  En. 
^.  Quamvis  sint  sub  aqua  sub  aqua  maledlcere  tentant.  Ov. 

25.  M6  m(6)  adsum  qui  f6c(I)  in  m6  convertite  ferrum.  Verg. 

26.  Discissos  nud5s  laniabant  dentibus  artus.  Verg. 


{  and 

[     Semisept. 
y  Split  in  half. 
y  Shivered. 
y  a  -  sound. 
ye-  sound. 
}-s  -sound. 


Notes.— 1.  The  two  reigning  ictuses  are  the  first  and  fourth,  and  the  pauses  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  special  prominence  to  them— the  first  by  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  verse,  the  fourth  by  pauses  within  the  verse,  both  before  and  after  the  Thesis. 

2.  The  principal  Caesura  is  the  slmiqulndria  or  penthemimeral,  i.  e.^  after  the  Thesis 
of  the  third  foot,  or  Masculine  Caesura  of  the  third  foot ;  the  next  is  the  slmisepUncLria 
or  hepthemimeral,  after  the  Thesis  of  the  fourth  foot ;  but  usually  supplemented  by  the 
slmiterndria  in  the  Thesis  of  the  second  or  by  one  after  the  second  Trochee  ;  then 
the  Feminine  Caesura  of  the  third  foot,  the  so-called  Third  Trochee,  which  is  less  used 
among  the  Romans  than  among  the  Greeks.  As  Latin  poetry  is  largely  rhetorical, 
and  the  Caesura  is  of  more  importance  for  recitation  than  for  singing,  the  Roman  poets 
are  very  exact  in  the  observance  of  these  pauses. 
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In  verses  with  several  Caesurae,  the  slmisept^nHria  outranks  the  shnigulndria^  if  it 
precedes  a  period,  and  the  latter  does  not,  or  if  it  is  perfect  and  the  latter  is  imperfect 
(i.e.,  formed  by  tmesis  or  by  elision) ;  it  also  as  a  masculine  Caesura  outranks  the  Third 
Trochee  as  a  feminine.    In  other  cases  there  may  be  doubt  aa  to  the  principal  Caesura. 

3.  The  Diaeresis  which  is  most  carefully  avoided  is  the  one  after  the  third  foot, 
especially  if  that  foot  ends  in  a  Spondee,  and  the  verse  is  thereby  split  in  half. 

Examples  are  found  occasionally,  and  if  the  regular  Caesura  precedes,  the  verse  is 
not  positively  faulty. 

His  lacrimls  vltam  t  damus  U  —  et  miserescimus  ultr5.— Vbrq. 

It  is  abominable  when  no  other  Caesura  proper  is  combined  with  it. 

PoenI  II  pervortent6s  II  omnia  II  circumcursant.— Ennius. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Diaeresis  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot  divides  the  verse  into 
proportionate  parts  (sixteen  and  eight  morae^  or  two  to  one),  and  gives  a  graceful  tro- 
chaic movement  to  the  hexameter.  This  is  called  the  Bucolic  Caesura,  and  while  com- 
mon in  Greek,  is  not  so  in  Latin  even  in  bucolic  poetry.  Juvenal,  however,  is  fond  of 
it,  showing  one  in  every  fifteen  verses. 

Ite  domum  saturae  I  venit  Hesperus  i  Ite  capellae.— Verg. 

4.  Verses  without  Caesura  are  very  rare  ;  a  few  are  found  in  Ennius  (see  No.  23)  and 
LuciLius.    Horace  uses  one  designedly  in  A.P.^  363. 

6.  Elision  is  found  most  often  in  Vergil  (one  case  in  every  two  verses)  and  least 
often  in  Lucan  (leaving  out  Ennius  and  Claudian).  Catullus,  Juvenal,  Horace, 
Ovid  stand  about  midway  between  these  two  extremes.  It  is  very  rare  in  the  Thesis 
of  the  first  foot,  and  is  found  oftenest  in  the  following  order  :  the  Thesis  of  the  second 
foot,  the  Arsis  of  the  fourth,  the  Arsis  of  the  first,  the  Thesis  of  the  third. 

6.  Simple  Hiatus  is  very  rare  in  lines  composed  wholly  of  Latin  words,  except  at  the 
principal  Caesura  ;  it  is  found  after  a  final  short  syllable  (excluding  -m)  but  twice  (V., 
Ec.^  II.  53  ;  A.^  I.  405) ;  after  a  long  monosyllable  (omitting  Interjections  0  and  a)  but 
once  (V.,  A.^  iv.  235).  But  before  the  principal  Caesura,  or  if  the  line  contains  a  Greek 
word,  examples  are  not  very  uncommon.  Vergil  has  altogether  about  forty  cases  ; 
Horace  shows  two  cases  {S.^  i.  x,  108  ;  Epod,^  13, 3) ;  Catullus  two  in  the  Hexameter 
of  the  Elegiac  Distich  {f^^  11  ;  107, 1);  Propertius  one  (iii.  7, 49). 

7.  Of  Semi-hiatus  Vergil  shows  some  ten  examples  at  the  close  of  the  Dactyl,  but  all 
of  Greek  words  except  A.^  iii.  211  ;  Ec.^  3, 79  ;  there  are  occasional  examples  elsewhere, 
as  in  Propertius,  Horace,  etc.  There  are  also  several  examples  of  Semi-hiatus  after  a 
monosyllable  in  the  first  short  of  the  Dactyl,  as :  Cat.,  xcvii.  i  ;  V.,  4m  vi.  507 ;  Hor., 
S.y  1. 9, 38.    Hiatus  after  num  occurs  in  Hor.,  S.^  ii.  2, 28. 

8.  Vergil  is  fond  of  Diastole,  showing  fifty-seven  cases,  all  except  three  (^.,  iii. 
464, 702  ;  XII.  648)  of  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant ;  Horace,  in  Satires  and  Epistles^ 
has  eleven,  once  only  of  a  vowel  (/S'.,  11. 3, 22) ;  Catullus,  three  ;  Propertius,  three  ; 
Tibullus,  four  ;  Martial  (in  the  Distich),  two  ;  Vergil  also  lengthens  que  sixteen 
times,  but  only  when  que  is  repeated  in  the  verse,  and  before  two  consonants  or  a 
double  consonant  (except  4.,  iii.  91) ;  Ovid  exercises  no  such  care. 

9.  A  short  syllable  formed  by  a  final  short  vowel  remains  short  before  two  con- 
Bonantfi,  of  which  the  second  is  not  a  liquid  (mainly  sc,  sp,  St),  especially  in  the  fifth 
foot,  less  often  in  the  first.  Lucilius,  Lucretius,  and  Ennius  have  numerous  exam- 
ples of  this ;  Vergil  but  one  case  (4.,  xi.  309),  except  before  z ;  Horace  has  eight 
cases  in  the  Satires  ;  Propertius  six  ;  Tibullus  two  cases,  one  before  smaragdos. 

10.  A  Hexameter  should  close  (a)  with  a  dissyllable  preceded  by  a  polysyllable  of  at 
least  three  syllables,  or  (b)  with  a  trisyllable  preceded  by  a  word  of  at  least  two  syllables. 
The  preposition  is  proclitic  to  its  case.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  common  in  early 
Latin,  but  decrease  later.  Thus  Ennius  shows  fourteen  per  cent,  of  exceptional  lines. 
In  later  times  artistic  reasons  sometimes  caused  the  employment  even  of  a  monosyllable 
at  the  end  (see  exs.  18, 19). 

11.  Spondaic  lines  are  exceptional  in  Ennius  and  Lucretius,  more  common  in 
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Catullus,  rare  in  Vebgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  never  in  'rrsuLLUs.  The  stricter  poets 
required  that  in  this  case  the  fourth  foot  should  be  a  Dactyl,  and  then  the  two  last  feet 
were  usually  a  single  word.  Entirely  Spondaic  lines  are  found  in  Ennius  (three  cases, 
as  Ann.,  i.  66,  m.)  and  Cat.  (ii6,  3). 

12.  Ennius  shows  three  peculiar  cases  of  the  resolution  of  the  Thesis  in  the  Dactyl, 
Ann.^  267  ;  Sat..,  53  and  59. 

13.  Hypermetrical  verses  running  into  the  next  by  Synapheia  are  rare  ;  e.g.,  Lucr., 
V.  846  ;  Cat.,  64,  298  ;  115, 5.  Vergil  has  twenty  cases,  usually  involving  que  or  ve, 
but  twice  -m  (^-1  VII.  160  ;  G.,  i.,  295) ;  three  other  cases  are  doubtful.  Horace  has 
two  cases  (in  the  Satires),  Ovid  three,  Valerius  Flaccus  one.  Horace  has  also 
four  cases  of  two  verses  united  by  tmesis  of  a  compound  word. 

14.  Pure  dactylic  lines  are  rare  ;  the  most  usual  forms  of  the  first  four  feet  of  the 
Btichic  measure  are  these  :  dsss,  15  per  cent.  ;  dsds,  11.8  per  cent.  ;  ddss,  11  per  cent.  ; 
SDSs,  10  per  cent.  The  most  uncommon  are  ssdd,  1.9  per  cent.  ;  sddd,  2  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  Spondee  to  Dactyl  in  the  first  four  feet  varies  from  65.8  per  cent,  of 
Spondee  in  Catullus  to  45.2  per  cent,  in  Ovid.  The  following  statements  are  from 
Drobisch :  (a)  Excepting  Ennius,  Cicero,  and  Silius  Italicus,  Latin  poets  have 
more  Dactyls  than  Spondees  in  the  first  foot,  (b)  Excepting  Lucretius,  more  Spon- 
dees in  the  second,  (c)  Excepting  Valerius  Flaccus,  more  Spondees  in  the  third. 
(d)  Without  exception,  more  Spondees  in  the  fourth. 

15.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Hexameter  depends  on  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  words,  considered  as  metrical  elements.  The  examples  given  above  have  been 
chosen  with  especial  reference  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  verse.  Monosyllables  at  the 
end  of  the  Hexameter  denote  surprise  ;  anapaestic  words,  rapid  movement,  and  the  like. 

Again,  the  Hexameter  may  be  lowered  to  a  conversational  tone  by  large  masses  of 
Spondees,  and  free  handling  of  the  Caesura.  Compare  the  Hexameters  of  Horace  in 
the  Odes  with  those  in  the  Satires. 

785.  Elegiac  Pentameter  {Catalectic  Trimeter  repeated). 

The  Elegiac  Pentameter  consists  of  two  Catalectic  Trimeters  or  Pen- 
themimers,  the  first  of  which  admits  Spondees,  the  second  does  not. 
There  is  a  fixed  Diaeresis  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  as  marked  above, 
which  is  commonly  supplemented  by  the  semiterndria  Caesura.  The 
Pentameter  derives  its  name  from  the  old  measurement :  —  w  v^ ,  —  v^  w , 

,w<^— , w^—  ;  and  the  name  is  a  convenient  one,  because  the 

verse  consists  of  2^  +  2^  Dactyls.  The  Elegiac  Distich  is  used  in  sen- 
timental, amatory,  epigrammatic  poetry. 

The  musical  measurement  of  the  Pentameter  is  as  follows  : 

—  \^  \j    I   —  WW    |i — >{{  —  WW    I   —  WW    I 

A 
This  shows  why  neither  Syllaba  Anceps  nor  Hiatus  is  allowed  at  the 
Diaeresis,  and  explains  the  preference  for  length  by  nature  at  that  point. 
At  dolor  in  lacrim^s  ||  verterat  ornne 

mertim,  Tib.  ^  w  w  ^  w  w  jl 

MS   legat  et  IdctO  ||  carmine  doctus 

amet,  Ov.  ./.  w  w  ^  —  -£. 

At  nunc  barbari6»  1  grandis  habere 

nihil,  Ov.  ^  —  a.  w  w  -c 

Goncessiim  utM  |  l%e  redtbit  iter, 

Prop.  ^  —  -c  —  .z. 


.£.  \J  \J  X.  \J  \^  X, 
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The  Elegiac  Pentameter  occurs  only  as  a  Clausula  to  the  Heroic 
Hexameter,  with  which  it  forms  the  Elegiac  Distich.    Consequently  the 
sense  should  not  run  into  the  following  Hexameter  (exceptions  rare) : 
Saep(e)  ego  tentavl  curas  dSpellere  vln5 

At  dolor  in  lacrimas  ||  verterat  omne  merum,  Tib. 
Ingenium  quondam  fuerat  pretiOsius  aurO 

At  nunc  barbariSs  ||  grandis  habere  nihil,  Ov. 
Par  erat  Inferior  versus  :  risisse  CupIdO 

Dicitur  atque  Gnum  ||  surripuisse  pedem,  Ov. 
Saep(e)  ego  cum  dominae  dulcSs  &  limine  dOrS 
Agn5sc5  vOces  I  haec  negat  esse  domi,  Tib. 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  first  two  feet  of  the  Pentameter,  which  alone  can  suffer  variation, 
the  forms  are  as  follows  :  ds,  46  per  cent. ;  dd,  24.5  per  cent. ;  ss,  16  per  cent. ;  sd,  13.5 
per  cent.    Catullus,  however,  has  ss,  34.5  per  cent. 

2.  Elision  is  rare,  especially  in  the  second  hemistich.  When  it  occurs  it  is  generally 
in  the  first  Arsis  or  second  Thesis,  and  usually  affects  a  short  vowel  or  -m.  Catullus 
shows  the  greatest  proportion  of  examples,  Ovid  the  smallest.  Except  in  Catullus  and 
Ltgdamus  there  are  fewer  cases  of  Elision  in  the  Pentameter  than  in  the  Hexameter. 

3.  Elision  and  Diastole  in  the  Diaeresis  are  rare.  Catullus  especially,  and  Pro- 
PBRTius  occasionally,  have  Elision.  Propertius  and  Martial  show  each  two  cases 
of  Diastol§  (Prop.,  ii.  8, 8 ;  n.  24, 4  ;  Mart.,  ix.  ioi,  4 ;  xrv.  77, 2). 

4.  A  final  short  vowel  before  two  consonants,  one  of  which  is  a  liquid  or  s,  is 
lengthened  twice  in  Tibullus,  and  remains  short  once  in  Propertius  (Tib.,  i.  5, 28 ; 
1. 6, 34  ;  Prop.,  iv.  4, 48). 

5.  Dialysis  occurs  in  compounds  of  solvd  and  volvO ;  as,  Cat.,  66, 74 ;  Tib.,  i.  7, 2,  etc. 

6.  In  the  strict  handling  of  the  Pentameter  by  Ovid,  the  rule  was  that  it  should 
dose  with  a  dissyllable.  So  in  his  Amores,  Ovid  shows  no  example  of  any  other  end- 
ing ;  and  in  his  Ti'istia  the  proportion  is  one  in  one  hundred  and  forty  lines.  In  ear- 
lier times,  however,  there  was  no  especial  avoidance  of  polysyllabic  endings,  though 
more  are  found  in  Catullus  than  in  any  other  author.  Peculiar  is  Propertius,  who, 
while  almost  equalling  Catullus  in  his  disregard  of  the  law  of  the  dissyllabic  ending 
in  the  first  book,  equals  the  Tristia  of  Ovid  in  the  observance  of  it  in  his  fourth. 
With  dissyllabic  ending  the  prevailing  forms  of  the  second  Hemistich  are  —  ^  ^ »  —  ^  > 
^  — ,  and  —  ^ ,  ^  —  ^i  ^  — ,  but  Tibullus  and  Ovid,  and  in  less  degree  Catuv 
Lus,  employ  quite  often  —  w  w  —  ^^ ,  w  —  and  — ,  ^  ^f  —  ^  >  w  — . 

786,  Dactylic  Tetrameter  A  cat.  {metrum  Alcmdnium). 

Kane  decet  ant  viridl  nitidnm  caput  jLKjy^^\^\^^\j^^^yj 

Pallida  mors  aequQ  pulsat  pede  ./.ww^—     ^—     ^\j\^ 

Vftae  summa  brevis  spem  n6s  vetat  ^—     ^v^w^—     ^\jy^ 

This  verse  occurs  mainly  in  combination  with  an  IthyphcUlic  to  form  the  Greater 

ArchUochian  verse ;  occasionally  in  stichic  composition  in  Seneca  ;  also  in  Tbr., 

And.,  625. 

787.  Dactylic  Tetrameter  Cat.  in  Dissyllaium  {Archi- 
lochium). 

Ant  Eplieson  bimarisve  Connthl  j:.  \j  \j  ^  \^  \j  ^  \j  \j  ^"^ 

6  fortSs  p6i6raqae  passi  ^—     -^—     u.\^  \j  mT^ 

HfosOrem  cobibont  Archyta,  Hoi^  ^—     ^vv-^—     ^v 
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Note.— This  line,  which  only  occurs  in  the  Alcmanian  System,  may  also  be  looked 
opon  as  an  Acatalectic  Tetrameter  with  a  spondaic  close. 

788.  Dactylic  Trimeter  Catalectic  in  Syllabam  {Lesser 
Archilochian), 

Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus,  Hor.  ^  ^  w  ^  w  v^  -^ 

Note.— This  line  occurs  mainly  in  the  first  three  Archilochian  Strophes. 

789.  Dactylic  Dimeter  Catalectic  in  Dissyllabum  {Adonic), 

Termit  urbem,  Hor.  .z.  w  w  ^  w 

Note.— Though  generally  measured  thus,  this  verse  is  properly  logacedic,  and  will 
recur  under  that  head  (792).  It  occurs  mainly  in  the  Sapphic  stanza,  and  at  the  close 
of  series  of  Sapphic  Hen  decasyllabics  in  Seneca. 

Logaoedlc  Rhythms. 

790.  The  Logaoedic  Rhythm  is  a  peculiar  form  of  the  Tro- 
chaic rhythm,  in  which  the  Arsis  has  a  stronger  secondary 
ictus  than  the  ordinary  Trochee. 

Instead  of  the  Trochee,  the  cyclic  Dactyl  or  the  irrational 
Trochee  may  be  employed.  This  cyclic  Dactyl  is  represented 
in  morae  by  1^,  J,  1 ;  in  music,  by  /JTI  =  A^  tV^  i 

When  Dactyls  are  employed,  the  Trochee  preceding  is 
called  a  Basis,  or  Tread,  commonly  marked  x  .  If  the  basis 
is  double,  the  second  is  almost  always  irrational  in  Latin 
poetry.  Instead  of  the  Trochee,  an  Iambus  is  sometimes 
prefixed.     Anacrusis  and  Syncope  are  also  found. 

Remarks. — i.    Logaoedic  comes  from    Xoyo?,  prose^  and     doiS?;, 
song,  perhaps  because  the  rhythms  seem  to  vary  as  in  prose. 
2.  Dactyls  are  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  employed. 

No  Dactyl. 

791.  Alcaic  Enneasy liable. 

Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis,  Hor.  ^:   jlkj  jl>  ^^j  x.\j 

Note.— The  Anacniflis  should  be  long.  Horace  shows  no  exceptions  in  the  fourth 
book  and  very  few  in  the  first  three.    The  regular  Caesura  is  the  slmiquwdria. 

One  Dactyl. 

792.  Adonic. 

Temdt  lirbem,  Hor.  -<,^  |  ^^  | 

Note.— Elision  is  not  allowed  in  this  verse.  As  far  as  its  formation  is  concerned,  it 
should  consist  either  of  a  dissyllable  +  a  trisyllable,  or  the  reverse.  Proclitics  and 
enclitics  go  with  their  principals. 
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A 


793.  Aristophanic  (Choriambic). 
Lydia  die  per  6mn&,  HoR.  A^  v-^  |  a.  w  |  uz-  [  ^ 

Note.— This  verse  occurs  mainly  in  the  lesser  Sapphic  Strophe  of  Horace. 

One  Dactyl,  with   Basis. 

794.  Pherecratean. 

X 

Nigris  aequora  ventis,  Hor.  ^  >  |  a^  w  |  u^l.  |  — 

Note.— This  verse  occurs  in  the  fourth  Asclepiadeaii  Strophe  of  Horace  ;  also  in 
Catullus  (xvii.)  and  the  Pridpla.  No  Elision  is  allowed  by  Horace,  and  there  is  no 
regular  Caesura. 

795.  Glyconic. 

Ilmirabitur  insol^ns,  Hor.  j^>  \  -^kj  \  jl\j  |  — 

Note.— This  occurs  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Asdipiad^an  strophes  of 
Horace  ;  also  in  Catullus  (xvii.)  and  the  Friapea.  There  is  generally  the  somite?'- 
nana  Caesura  ;  occasionally  instead  of  it  a  Second  Trochee.  Elision  of  long  syllables 
is  very  rare  in  Horace  ;  Elision  of  a  short  before  the  long  of  the  Dactyl  more  often. 
Horace  also  shows  occasional  liberties,  such  as  Diastole  ((9.,  in.  24,  5),  Dialysis  {0.,i. 
33, 4),  and  lines  ending  with  monosyllables  ((9.,  i.  3, 19  ;  1. 19, 13  ;  iv.  i,  33). 

796.  Phalaecean  {HendecasyllaMc). 

X 

Passer  mortuus  est  meae  puellae.         ^     v. 

irida  modo  puinic(e)  expolltum  ^     ^  )^-^^  \  ^  <j  \  ^kj  \  ^  ^ 

Tuae  Lesbia  sint  satis  superque.  Cat.  w  :  i_ 

Notes.— 1.  This  verse,  introduced  into  Latin  by  Laevius,  was  used  very  often  by 
Catullus,  Martial,  Pliny  Minor,  Petronius,  and  Statius,  as  well  as  in  the  Pii,a- 
pSa  and  elsewhere. 

2.  In  Greek  the  Basis  was  not  unfrequently  an  Iambus.  So,  too,  in  Catullus, 
but  the  tendency  in  Latin  was  to  make  it  a  Spondee  ;  thus,  in  the  PriapSa,  Petronius, 
and  Martial  it  is  always  so,  while  Statius  has  but  one  case  of  a  Trochee,  and  Ausonius 
but  one  of  an  Iambus. 

3.  The  principal  Caesura  is  the  shniquindria;  but  Catullus  uses  also  almost  as  fre- 
quently Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot.  Occasionally  there  is  a  Diaeresis  after  the  third 
foot,  supplemented  by  a  Second  Trochee  Caesura. 

4.  Elision  is  very  common  in  Catullus  ;  in  the  Pi^idpla^  Martial,  and  later  it  is 
very  rare,  if  we  exclude  Aphaeresis  from  consideration.  Hardening  (723)  is  occasional, 
and  Catullus  shows  a  few  cases  of  Semi-hiatus.  A  monosyllabic  ending  is  very  rare, 
with  the  exception  of  es  and  est- 

5.  Catullus,  in  55,  apparently  shows  a  mixture  of  regular  Phalaeceans  and  spurious 
Phalaeceans  in  which  the  Dactyl  is  supplanted  by  a  Spondee.  The  poem  is  still  under 
discussion. 

One  Dactyl,  with  Double  Basis. 

797.  Sapphic  (HendecasyllaMc). 

X  X 

Audiet  civfe  f  acuisse  ferrum,  Hor.  — w  |— >  |— f<^>^(--<^|— v^ 

Notes.— 1.  In  the  Greek  measure,  often  retained  in  Catullus,  the  Dactyl  is  meas- 
ured -v^  ^  ;  in  Horace,  owing  to  a  strong  Caesura  after  the  long  it  is  regularly  __  v,^ 
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Further,  Catullus,  like  the  Greeks,  employed  occasionally  a  Trochee  in  the  second 
foot ;  Horace  made  it  a  rule  to  employ  only  a  Spondee  there. 

2.  The  regular  Caesura  in  Latin  is  the  slmiquindria  ;  but  the  Third  Trochee  (784, 
N.  2)  is  found  not  unfrequently  in  Catullus  and  Horace,  but  not  later.  The  usage 
of  Horace  is  peculiar  in  this  respect :  In  the  first  and  second  books  there  are  seven 
cases  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  verses  ;  in  the  third  none  at  all ;  in  the  fourth 
twenty-two  in  one  hundred  and  five  verses  ;  in  the  Carmen  Sceculare  nineteen  in 
fifty-seven  verses. 

3.  Elision  is  very  common  in  Catullus,  but  occurs  in  Horace  only  in  about  one 
verse  in  ten.  Later  usage  tends  to  restrict  Elision.  Licenses  are  extremely  rare  in  the 
classical  period.  So  Horace  shows  one  example  of  Diastole  ((?.,  ii.  6, 14).  Mono- 
syllabic endings  are  not  common,  but  the  word  is  usually  attached  closely  with  what 
precedes.    The  last  syllable  is  regularly  long. 

4.  Seneca  shows  some  peculiarities  :  occasionally  a  Dactyl  in  the  second  foot,  or  a 
Spondee  in  the  third  ;  occasionally  also  Dialysis. 


One  Dactyl  with  Double  Basis  and  Anacrusis. 

798.  Alcaic  {Greater)  Hendecasyllahic, 

Vides  nt  alta  ||  stet  nive  candidum     >:^w  |  -^>  |A^w  |  jlkj  |  x.  /\ 
85racte  nee  iam  |{  snatineant  onuS)  Hor. 

Notes.~1.  The  second  Basis  is  always  a  Spondee  ;  the  few  exceptions  having  been 
emended.  The  Anacrusis  is  regularly  long  ;  Horace  shows  no  exception  in  the  fourth 
book  and  very  few  in  the  first  three.    The  last  syllable  may  be  long  or  short. 

2.  The  regular  Caesura  is  a  Diaeresis  after  the  second  foot ;  Horace  shows  but  two 
exceptions  in  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  verses  {0.,i.  37, 14  ;  iv.  14, 17).  A  few  others 
show  im];)erfect  Caesurae,  as  (9.,  1. 16, 21  ;  i.  37, 5  ;  11. 17, 21. 

3.  In  regard  to  Elision,  the  facts  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sapphic. 

4.  Licenses  are  not  common  ;  Diastole  occurs  in  H.,  <?.,  iii.  5, 17  ;  Hardening 
(723)  occurs  in  H.,  (?.,  iii.  4,  41  ;  iii.  6,  6.  Tmesis  is  not  unfrequent  in  forms  of 
qulcumque  (H.,  0.,  i.  9, 14  ;  1. 16, 2  ;  i.  27, 14). 

Two  Dactyls. 

799.  Alcaic  (Lesser)  or  Decasyllabic. 

Vertere  rtneribus  triumphSs,  Hor.  A/w  j-^w  |  ^^  |  -^^ 

Note.— The  Caesura  is  regularly  the  slmitemdria,  occasionally  the  Second  Trochee. 
Elision  occurs  a  little  less  often  in  this  measure  than  in  the  Hendecasyllabic.  The  last 
syllable  is  usually  loag.    Diastole  occurs  in  H.,  0.,  11.  13, 16. 

In  all  these,  the  Dactyl  has  a  diminished  value.  More  questionable 
is  the  logacedic  character  of  the  Greater  Archilochian  : 

800.  Archilochian  {Greater)  =  Dactylic  Tetrameter  and 
Trochaic  Tripody. 

Wlvitur    acris    hiems    gprat^    vice  [  vSris    et    Fav^nl,  HoR 
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If  measured  logaoedically,  the  two  shorts  of  the  Dactyl  must  be  re- 
duced in  value  to  one  (^^^  =  ^),  and  the  logacedic  scheme  is 


>    I        > 


v.>^ 


|-^|-^|--|--I^|-A 


Logaoedic  tetrapody  -h  Logaoedic  tetrapody  with  Syncope. 

Note.— Diaeresis  is  always  found  after  the  fourth  foot,  which  is  always  Dactylic. 
The  principal  Caesura  is  the  semiquindria.  In  the  third  foot  a  Spondee  is  preferred, 
whereas  the  Greek  model  has  more  often  the  Dactyl. 

801.  Choriambic  Rhytlims,  —When  a  logaoedic  series  is 
syncopated,  apparent  choriambi  arise.     What  is   j  -^  v^  |  i—  | 
seems  to  be  —  w^— .     Genuine  choriambi  do   not  exist  in 
Latin,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  single  line  Pl.,  Men,,  no. 

802.  AscUpiadean  (Lesser), 

This  verse  is  formed  by  a  Catalectic  Pherecratean  followed  by  a 
Catalectic  Aristophanic. 


Maecenas  atavfs  ||  edite  rSgibus,     ^ 

HOR.  ->    I  A..W    I  "-^  II  -^.w    I    ^  v^    I 


^A 


Notes.— 1.  There  should  be  Diaeresis,  complete  or  incomplete  (i.e.,  weakened  by 
Elision),  between  the  two  halves.  Only  two  exceptions  are  cited  (H.,  0.,  11. 12, 25  ;  iv. 
8, 17).  The  Caesura  is  regularly  the  slmiterndria  in  Horace,  less  often  the  Second 
Trochee. 

2.  Elision  occurs  about  as  often  as  in  the  Elegiac  Pentameter.  It  occurs  most  often 
in  the  first  Dactyl  and  in  the  stichic  measure.  The  final  syllable  may  be  short  or 
long ;  but  a  monosyllable  is  rare.  Licenses  are  likewise  rare,  as  Diastole  (H.,  (?.,  i. 
3.36). 

803'  AscUpiadean  {Greater). 

Ndllam  Vara  sacra  ||  vlte  prius  ||  s^veris  arborem,  Hoe. 

X 

JL>     |-^s^     |l_L_||^^     JL^IJA/^     I     ^^     I     ^ 

Note.— This  verse  differs  from  the  preceding  by  having  a  Catalectic  Adonic  (792) 
Inserted  between  the  two  halves.  Diaeresis  always  separates  the  parts  in  Horace.  The 
rules  of  Elision  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  verse. 

804.  Sapphic  {Greater), 

Tt  deds   Gr5  Sybarin  ||  cdr  properas  amand5,  Hor. 

X  X 

Note.— This  verse  differs  from  the  lesser  Sapphic  by  the  insertion  of  a  catalectic 
Adonic.  It  is  found  only  in  Horace  {0.,  i.  8).  Diaeresis  always  occurs  after  the  fourth 
foot,  and  there  is  also  a  slmiqulndna  Caesura. 
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805.  Pridpean  {Oly conic  +  Fherecratean). 

H&nc  lucum  tibi  dedico  ||  c5nsecr6que  Pri^pe,  Cat. 

X  X 

Note.— DiaereBis  always  follows  the  Glyconic,  but  neither  Hiatus  nor  Syllaba  Anceps 
te  allowable.    The  verse  occurs  in  Cat.  17  and  Priap.  85. 

Cretic  and  Bacchic  Rhythms. 

806.  These  passionate  rhythms  are  found  not  unf requently 
in  Plautus  and  occasionally  elsewhere.  They  both  belong 
to  the  Quinqnepartite  or  Five-Eighths  class. 

The  distribution  of  the  Creticus  is  3  +  2  morae. 
The  metrical  value  of  the  Creticus  is  ■-  v^  —  ( Amphimacer). 
For  it  may  be  substituted  the  First  Paeon,  —www,  or  the 
Fourth  Paeon,  www—. 

Note.— Double  resolution  in  the  same  foot  is  not  allowable,  and  there  is  rarely  more 
than  one  resolution  in  a  verse.  Instead  of  the  middle  short  an  irrational  long  is  some- 
times found. 

807.  Tetrameter  Acatalectic.  ^wjl  |  ^w^  |  ^w^  |  ^w^ 
fe  bonis  pessum(I)  et  fraudulentissumi,  Pl.,  Capt.,  235. 

Note.— Resolution  is  not  allowed  at  the  end  nor  in  the  second  foot  immediately  be- 
fore a  Caesura.  The  Arsis  immediately  preceding  (i.e.,  of  the  second  and  fourth  foot) 
is  regularly  pure. 

808.  Tetrameter  Catalectic,  ^  kj  ^  \  j-^  ^  \  ^w-^  |  ^  — 

Da  mi(hi)  h6c  mel  meum  si  m(6)  amas  s(I)audSs,  Pl.,  Trin,,  244. 

Note. — The  existence  of  such  lines  is  disputed,  but  the  balance  of  authority  seems 
to  be  in  favor  of  recognising  them. 

809.  Dimeter  Acatalectic. 

N6sce  salt(em)  hnnc  quis  est,  Pl.,  Ps.,  262.  ^  w  .^  |  ^kj  ^ 

Note.— This  verse  is  found  usually  at  the  close  of  a  Cretic  system,  or  with  Trochaic 
Septenarii.  It  follows  the  same  rules  as  the  Tetrameter,  that  is,  the  last  long  is  not 
resolved  and  the  second  Arsis  is  kept  pure. 

810.  Acatalectic  Cretic  Trimeters  are  rare  and  not  always  certain. 
Compare  Pl.,  Trin.,  267,  269,  271  ;  Ps.,  1119  ;   Most.,  338  ;  Cator 

lectic  Trimeters  and  Dimeters  are  even  more  uncertain.    Compare  Pl., 
Trin.,  275  ;  True,  121. 

811.  The  Bacchius  has  the  following  measure :  v^  -«:  -^ ,  =  1  -f 
2  +  2  morae  (J"J  J),  or  if  the  descending  form  ^jckj  be  re- 
garded as  the  normal  one  2  +  3  -f  1  morae  (jj  j)- 
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For  the  long  two  shorts  are  sometimes  substituted.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  irrational  long  may  be  used  for  the  short,  and  occasionally 
two  shorts  are  also  thus  used. 

812.  Bacchic  Tetrameter, 

Quibus  nee  ]  5cust  fiUu'  nee  sp^s  parfoa  w^ji  |  w^jc  I  w-^^  |  kj  ^S 
Miserieordior  niilla  mfet  fSminltruin  ^  O  ^  ^  \  \j  j-  j-  \  kj  j-  j.  \  \j  j^kj 

Note.— In  this  verse  there  is  usually  a  Caesura  after  either  the  second  or  third 
Iambus  ;  rarely  Diiereeis  after  the  second  Bacchius.  The  Arsis  is  kept  pure  in  the 
second  and  fourth  feet  if  the  following  long  closes  a  word.  Not  more  than  one  dissyl- 
labic Arsis  is  allowable.  Usually  there  is  only  one  resolved  Thesis,  very  rarely  two, 
never  more  than  three. 

813.  Bimeter  Acatalectic, 

Ad  aet^t(em)  agundam,  Pl.,  Trin,,  232.  \j  jl  ^  \  kj  ^  j^ 

Note.— This  is  rare  except  at  the  close  of  a  Bacchic  series,  to  form  the  transition 
to  another  rhythm. 

814.  Bacchic  Hexameter  occurs  in  nine  lines  in  a  monologue  in  Pl., 
Am.,  633-642.  Hypermetric  combination  into  systems  is  found  in  Pl., 
Men.,  571  ff,  and  Varro,  Sat.,  p.  195  (r.). 

Ionic  Rhythm. 

815.  The  Ionic  Ehytlim  is  represented  by  lonicus  a  maiore 

WW  J  J  Jj      For  the  lonicus  a  maiore  may  be  substituted 

the  Ditrochaeus  -w  — ^,    This  is  called  Anaclasis  {hreahing- 
up). 

The  verse  is  commonly  anacrustic,  so  that  it  begins  with 
the  thesis  ^  w  :  — .     Such  verses  are  called  lonici  a  minore. 
The  second  long  has  a  strong  secondary  ictus. 

In  the  early  Latin,  beginning  with  Ennius,  the  verse  was  used  with 
much  license.  Resolution  of  the  long  syllables  was  common  as  well  as 
the  use  of  irrational  long,  and  the  contraction  of  two  short  syllables 
into  a  long.     Horace  alone  shows  the  pure  Ionic. 

The  lonicus  is  an  excited  measure,  and  serves  to  express  the  frenzy 
of  distress  as  well  as  the  madness  of  triumph. 

816.  Tetrameter  Catalectic  Ionic  a  maiore  {Sotadean). 

This  measure,  introduced  by  Ennius,  was  used  with  great  freedom 
by  the  earlier  poets  ;  but  a  stricter  handling  is  found  in  later  Latin 
poets,  as  Petronius,  Martial,  etc 
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K&m  quam  varia  sint  genera 

po6mat5ruin,  Baebl,  ^  —  w  \^\^  \  jl  kjkj  \j  kj  |  ^cr  —  >  |  ^A 

Qn^mque  longS  di8cinct(a)  ali(a) 

4b  alils,  sic  n($sce. — Accius.  ^vy  —  >  |  ^  —  v^w  |  vT/w  v^  —  >  |  -^  a 

Later  Latin  : 

The  most  common  scheme  is  the  pure  Ionic  with  Anaclasis,  espe- 
cially in  the  third  foot.  Irrational  longs  are  not  used,  and  there  is 
rarely  more  than  one  resolution,  as  :  ww—  v^  »^  or  — »^w^^  w. 

Molles  veterfe  Deliac!  rnanti  recisf  ^  —  ^^w^  —  ww^vy^v/^  — 

ter  corripul  terribilem  rnanti  bipennem.  ^  —  ww^  —  vyw^^o'^wJL  — 
— Prop. 

817.  A  combination  of  the  Ionic  a  mdim-e  into  systems  is  found  in 
Laevius,  who  has  a  s}^stem  of  ten  followed  by  a  system  of  nine.  Some 
traces  of  similar  arrangement  have  been  observed  in  the  Satires  of 
Varro. 

818.  Tetrameter  Catalectic  Ionic  a  minor e  {GalUambic). 

This  verse  was  introduced  by  Varro  in  his  3Ienippea7i  Satires,  and 
appears  also  in  Catullus,  63,  and  in  some  fragments  of  Maecenas. 

In  Catullus  the  two  short  syllables  may  be  contracted  (ten  times 
in  the  first  foot,  six  times  in  the  third),  and  the  long  may  be  resolved, 
but  not  twice  in  the  same  Dimeter  (except  63),  and  very  rarely  in  the 
first  foot  of  the  second  Dimeter  (once  in  91),  but  almost  regularly  in 
the  penultimate  long.  Diaeresis  between  the  two  Dimeters  is  regular. 
Anaclasis  is  found  in  the  majority  of  the  lines  ;  regularly  in  the  first 
Dimeter  (except  18,  54,  75). 

The  frequent  resolutions  and  conversions  give  this  verse  a  peculiarly 
wild  character. 

Ordinary  Scheme : 

Without  Anaclasis  :  v^v^-^  —  ww^z.  —  v^^w^  —  v^*^^ 

With  Anaclasis  :         w^^^v^  —  vy-^.  —  ww^w  —  w-c, 

Anacrustic  Scheme : 

Without  Anaclasis  :  ^w:^  —  v^w  |  ^— fv^v^  |  ^  —  ww  (lij— | 

A 
With  Anaclasis  :         y^^j-,  ^kj  —  kj\x.  — f  w  \j  |  ^  w  —  w  |  uh  —  || 

A 
£t  e^(iim)  onmi(a)  adlrem  furi« 

bnnda  latibula  kj  \j  ^  —  \j  \j  ^  —  \j  \j  ^  \j  kj  \^  \j  c 

Quo  n5s  decet  citlttis  celerdre  tri- 

pudilS  —  j:-  <j  —  ^  ^  —  \jKjjLKj\y\^KjjC. 

Itaqa(e)  tit  domum  Cyb^bSs  teti- 

gfre  lasBulae  \j  \^  ^  \j  —  v^^  —  y^  kj  ^  \y  —  \j  ^ 
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flaper  &lta  veotna  Attis  oeler!  rate 

maria  \^\jje.\j<^\jjL'-'\^Kjs.Kj\j\j\j^ 

lam  iam  dolet  quod  egl  iam  iam- 

que  paenitet. — Cat.  ^  jl\j  —  \j  ^ ^  \j^\j  x. 

819.  Dimeter  Catalectic  Ionic  a  minore  {Anacreontic). 

This  verse  is  found  first  in  Laevius,  then  in  Seneca,  Petronius, 
and  later.  Anaclasis  is  regular  in  the  first  foot.  The  long  syllable 
may  be  resolved,  or  the  two  shorts  at  the  beginning  may  be  contracted. 
The  verse  may  end  in  a  Syllaba  Anceps. 

Vener(em)  igitur  alm(iim)  ad6ran8  y^  kj  y!/ kj  ^  ^  kj  x. — 

Seu  f$min(a)  isve  mas  est  —  ^  w  -£.  w  -^  — 

It(a)  ut  alba  Noctildcast,  kj  kj  ^\j  jlk^  jl^ 

Note.— Owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  verse  to  the  Iambic  Quaternarius  Catalectic  it 
ia  also  called  the  Hemiambic. 

Compound  Verses. 

820.  lambelegus  {Iambic  Dimeter  and  Dactylic  IVimeter  Cat,). 
This  verse  occurs  only  in   the  second  Archilochian    Strophe  of 

Horace,  and  is  often  scanned  as  two  verses  : 

TtL  vfna  T6rquat6  mov6  ||  c6iisale  pressa  me6. — HoR. 


v/w   I    ^v^w   I    ^  ^   I 


821.  Elegiamhus  {Dactylic  Trimeter  Cat,  and  Iambic  Dimeter), 
This  verse  occurs  only  in  the  third  Archilochian  Strophe  of  Horace, 

and  is  often  scanned  as  two  verses  : 

DSsinet  imparibus  |  cert^re  snbmOtus  pudor.— HoR. 

>:^v^  I  ^>  I  ^w  I  ^      I 

822.  Versus  Reizianus  {Iambic  Dimeter  and  Anapaestic  Tripody 
Catalectic), 

Eedi,  qu6  fagis  nunc  1  tenS  tens.  |  Quid  stolide  cl^mas  1 
Qui(a)  &d  tris  virOs  i(am)  ego  d^feram  |  N5men  tu5m.    Qu(am)  obrem  1 
Pl.,  Aul.y  415. 

\^^  ^  KJ —     >      \I/ \^  \^ —  I  — vt;  v^ JL  — 

\^K^  JL   \J  \J  \J   ^  W  —    I    ^  —  ^  

Note.— From  the  time  of  Rkiz,  after  whom  this  verse  has  been  named,  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion.     In  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  verse  there 
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is  considerable  unanimity,  in  regard  to  the  second  opinions  differ.  Some  regard  It  as 
an  Iambic  Dimeter  Catalectic  Syncopated  (w  x.  \^\u^^  w);  others  as  an  Iambic 
Tripody  Catalectic  (^^w^  —  /\).  Spengel  regards  it  as  a  Hypercatalectic  Ana- 
paestic Monometer,  and  he  has  been  followed  with  a  variation  in  the  nomenclature  in 
the  above  scheme.  Leo  regards  it  as  Logaoedic.  The  most  recent  view  (Klotz) 
regards  it  as  sometimes  Logaoedic,  and  sometimes  Anapaestic. 

823.  I-  Plautus  shows  several  verses  compounded  of  a  Cretic  Di- 
meter and  a  Catalectic  Trochaic  Tripody.  These  verses  are  usually, 
but  not  always,  separated  by  Diaeresis.     Examples  :  Ps.,  1285,  1287. 

2.  Some  authorities  consider  verses  like  Pl.,  Most.,  693,  Bud.,  209, 
compounded  of  a  Cretic  Dimeter  and  a  Clausula.  Others  regard  them 
as  Catalectic  Cretic  Tetrameters. 


The  Cantica  of  Early  Latin. 

824.  The  construction  of  the  Cantica  (in  the  narrow  sense)  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Three  opinions 
have  been  advanced.  One  looks  at  them  as  antistrophic,  following 
the  scheme  a.b.b.  ;  others  hold  that  the  tjcheme  is  a.b.a.  The  third 
view  is  that  with  some  exceptions  the  Cantica  are  irregular  composi- 
tions, without  a  fixed  principle  of  responsion. 

In  Terence,  Trochaic  Octonarii  are  always  followed  by  Trochaic 
Septenarii,  and  very  frequently  the  Trochaic  Septenarii  are  followed 
by  Iambic  Octonarii.  In  Plautus  there  are  long  series  of  Cretic  and 
Bacchic  verses,  and  sometimes  these  alternate,  without,  however,  any 
regular  scheme,  with  other  verses. 

A  Bacchic  Trochaic  Canticum  is  found  in  Pl., -3f ere,  335-363,  as 
follows  :  I.  2  Bacc.  Tetram. ;  II.  4  Anap.  Dim. ;  III.  i  Troch.  Octon. ; 
IV.  13  Bacc.  Tetram.;  V.  i  Troch.  Octon.;  VI.  2  Bacc.  Tetram.;  VII. 

1  Troch.  Octon. ;  VIII.  2  Bacc.  Tetram. ;  IX.  2  Troch.  Octon. 

A  Trochaic  Iambic  Canticum  is  Ter.,P^.,  153-163.    A.  153-157  • 

2  Troch.  Octon.;  i  Troch.  Sept.;  i  Iamb.  Octon.  B.  158-163;  i  Troch. 
Octon. ;  2  Troch.  Sept. ;  3  Iamb.  Octon. ;  i  Iamb.  Quater.  (Clausula). 

The  Cantica  of  Later  Latin. 

825.  I-  The  Cantica  of  Seneca  are  composed  mostly  in  Anapaestic 
Dimeters,  closed  frequently,  though  not  necessarily,  by  a  Monometer. 
A  Dactyl  is  common  in  the  first  and  third  feet.  The  Spondee  is  like- 
wise very  common,  a  favourite  close  being  —  viz  v-*  —  -^.  The  Diaeresis 
between  the  Dimeters  is  regular.  Examples:  Here.  Fur.,  125-203. 
In  Ag,,  310-407,  Dimeters  and  Monometers  alternate. 

2.  Iambic  Dimeters,  occasionally  alternating  with  Trimeters,  but 
usually  stichic,  are  found  occasionally  ;  as  -2fed.,  771-786. 
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3.  Peculiar  to  Seneca  is  the  use  of  a  large  variety  of  Logaoedio 
measures  in  his  Cantica.  So  we  find  not  unfrequently  the  following 
in  stichic  repetition:  Lesser  Asclepiad5ans,  Glyconics,  Sapphic  Hen- 
decasyllabics,  Adonics,  and  other  imitations  of  Horatian  measures  ; 
but  there  are  few  traces  of  antistrophic  arrangement. 

Lyric  Metres  of  Horace. 

826.  In  the  schemes  that  follow,  the  Roman  numerals  refer  to 
periods,  the  Arabic  to  the  number  of  feet  or  bars,  the  dots  indicate 
the  end  of  a  line. 

I.  Asdepiadean  Strophe  No.  1.  Lesser  Asclepiadean  Verse  (802) 
repeated  in  tetrastichs. 


3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

0.,i.  i;  III.  30;  IV.  8. 

II.  Asclepiadean    Strophe    No.   2.      Glyconics  (795)   and    Lessei 
Asclepiadean  (802)  alternating,  and  so  forming  tetrastichs. 


X 

-> 

1 

—^\J 

1 

1 

1 

-yj\^ 

1 

■  \J 

1 

~A 

1 

—  > 

1 

-V  KJ 

1 

1 

i 

•^KJ 

1 

- 

\y 

1 

~A 

11 

-> 

1 

-\JKJ 

1 

L- 

1 

-\J\J 

1 

\J 

1 

~A 

1 

X 

~> 

1  -u  \-/ 

l-^l-^i 

4 

-> 

j  -\J  w 

1  ^  1  -^^  1  — ^  1 

I-a" 

3 
3 

-> 

1  -^  v_/ 

l-^l-^l 

4 

— > 

j    -V  \J 

1  ^  1  "^^  1  -^  1 

|-A« 

3 
3 

Om  I.  3,  13,  19,  36;  III.  9.  15.  i9»  24,  25,  28;  IV.  I,  3. 

III.  Asclepiadean  Strophe  No.  3.     Three  Lesser  Asclepiadean  Verses 
(802)  followed  by  a  Glyconic  (795). 


X 

-> 

1   -V  W 

1^1  — 

1 

—  I-A 

3 
3 

— > 

1    -\J  W 

l^ll  — 

1 

—  I-A 

3 
3 

-> 

1   -V  v^ 

l^ll--^ 

1 

—  I-A 

3 
3 

—> 

j    -v/  \J 

1  — i- 

A 

4 

0.,  1.  6,  15,  24,  33;  II.  12;  III.  10,  16;  IV.  5,  12. 
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IV.  Asctepiadean  Strophe  No.  4.     Two  Lesser  Asclepiadean  Verses 
(802),  a  Pherecratean  (794),  and  a  Glyconic  (795). 

X 

I.  ->   I  --W  I  i~||-^^  I  -^  I  -  .  II  I.  3 

^^  3 

->|-^^|u_||-^.v^|-v^|-^||  ^ 

II.    ->    |-.v.|-|~^||  11.  ? 

0.,  I.  5,  14,  21,  23;  III.  7,  13;  IV.  13. 

V.  Asclepiadean  Strophe  No.  5.     Greater  Asclepiadean  (803),  re- 
peated in  fours. 

X 

->    I   -vv^    |i^||-x.v^    |u-||-^^    I   -v^    I    -        II  3 

'^  2 

3 

->    1-^^    |u.||-^.w|.-l-^.-|-V.|-^||  3 


->|—   I-II--I-II--I--I-JI  2 


3 

II  3 

a"  3 

3 


->   I--   I-II--I-II—   l~-|-^ll  I 

0.,  I.  II,  18;  IV.  10. 

VI.  Sapphic  Strophe.  Three  Lesser  Sapphics  (797),  and  an  Adonic 
(792),  which  is  merely  a  Clausula.  In  the  Sapphic  Horace  regularly 
breaks  the  Dactyl. 

X  X 

-w  I  ->   I  -t^  I  -^  I   -^  II        5 

X  X 

-v^    I    ->    I    -t^    I    -^    I    -^    I  « 

-w    |->    I    -t--^l    --    I    --II  ^ 

-^wj-^ll  ? 

0.,  I.  2,   10,   12,  20,   22,   25,  30,  32,  38;   II.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,   16;   III.  8,  II, 

14,  18,  20,  22,  27;  IV.  2,  6,  11;  Carmen  Saeculdre. 

Note.— In  Greek  the  third  and  fourth  verses  run  together  to  form  a  single  verse. 
In  Latin  this  is  rare  ;  one  case  is  found  in  Catullus,  ii,  11,  and  three  in  Horace,  0.. 
I.  2, 19  ;  25, 11  ;  II.  16,  7  ;  but  the  occurrence  of  Hiatus  between  the  two  lines  in  Horace 
(0.,  I.  2,  47  ;  12,  7  ;  12,  31  ;  22, 15,  etc.)  may  be  considered  as  indicating  that  the  verses 
were  conceived  as  separate.  Elision  and  Hiatus  are  also  occasionally  found  in  the 
lines.  Elision,  second  and  third:  Cat.,  11, 22;  H.,  ^.,  11.  2, 18  ;  16,  34  ;  iv.  2,22; 
third  and  fourth  :  Cat.,  ii,  19  ;  H.,  (?.,  iv.  2,  23  ;  C.8.,  47.  Hiatus,  first  and  second  : 
H.,  0.,  1.  2,  41  ;  12,  25  ;  11.  x6,  5  ;  iii.  n,  29  ;  27,  33  ;  second  and  third  :  H.,  0.,  i.  a,  6  ; 
13,  6  ;  25, 18  ;  30,  6  ;  11.  2,  6  ;  4,  6  ;  iii.  11,  50  ;  27, 10. 
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VII.  Lesser  Sapphic  Strophe.      Aristophanic  (793),    and  Greater 
Sapphic  (804).     Two  pairs  are  combined  into  a  tetrastich. 


X 

-  \j 


X 

i->  I 


-|-A« 


l^l^^l-v.iu-1- 


A 


l-l 


A 


X  X 


Il^I-^.^  I~-  1^1 


0.,  I.  8.  ■       A  "      - 

VIII.  Alcaic  Strophe.  Two  Alcaic  verses  of  eleven  syllables  (798), 
a  Trochaic  Quaternarius  with  Anacrusis  (772),  and  one  Alcaic  verse  of 
ten  (799). 


> 
I.  w 

> 

II.  > 


X  X 

-V.  I  - 


> 

> 
> 


0.,  L  9,  16,  17,  26,  27,  29,  31 


—  >-A« 


I.   5 


-   I   ->   I 


|->1 


II. 


34,  35,  37;  II.  I,  3,  5,  7,  9,  n.  I3,  I4> 
15,  17,  19,  20;  III.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  17,  21,  23,  26,  29;  IV.  4,  9,  15,  17. 

NoTB.— Elision  between  the  verses  is  much  more  rare  than  in  the  Sapphic  strophe  ; 
it  occurs  but  twice  :  (9.,  11.  3, 27  ;  in.  29, 35.    Hiatus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  common. 

IX.  Archilochian  Strophe  No.  1.     A  Dactylic  Hexameter  (784),  and 
a  Lesser  Archilochian  (788),  two  pairs  to  a  tetrastich. 


—'  ^  \^    I    —  v^v^    I    —  jf    \y  \^    I    —  v-'V^    I    


—  II 


\j  ^    I   —  WW    I   —  jf   WW    I   —  WW    |— ^w   |—  —  II 

WW    I    — -X-   I 


w  w    I   — 


A 


O.,  IV.  7. 

X.  Archilochian  Strophe  No.  2.     A  Dactylic  Hexameter  (784),  and 
an  lambelegus  (820). 


> 


—  w 

w  w 


—  w  w    I   

->|-w 
w    ' 


WW     I    WW 


->\  —  \-^l 


-^»\  —  it 


Epod.,  13. 
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XI.  Archilochian  Strophe  No.  3.     An  Iambic  Trimeter  (763),  fol- 
lowed by  an  Elegiambus  (821). 

>:-.|-.>|-v.|->|«.|^^|| 
-WW  I  -WW  I  -^  I 


w  •       w  •  A 


Epod.,  II 


XII.  Archilochian  Strophe  No.  4.  A  Greater  Archilochian  (800), 
and  a  Trimeter  Iambic  Catalectic  (763).  Two  pairs  combined  to  form 
a  tetrastich. 

^KJ\^JL\JK^JL\^KJX.K^\^     II     X.    \^  \J  \J 

KJ   X.    \J  «^_^W  V^-£-    KJ 

0.,  I.  4. 

This  verse  may  be  considered  as  Logaufdic,  thus  (800)  : 


WW     '             WW     ' 

_     > 

WW 

1    —  ^^   II    —  w    1    —  w 

I-I~aJ 

4 

4 

>:-w|->l 

W                              '              W      ' 

-w    1 

--l-|-A» 

6 

WW     '              K.\y     ' 

_  > 

WW 

1    —  v.^-^    II  —  w    1   —  w 

I-I-aI 

4 
4 

>:-.w|->| 

W                              '              W      ' 

--I 

~-I-|-a1 

6 

XIII.  Alcmaydan  Strophe.     A  Dactylic  Hexameter  (784),  followed 
by  a  Catalectic  Dactylic  Tetrameter  (787). 

.^WW^WW^WW^V-'WX.Wv-^^   — 
J^vyW-i^-V^W    £.   K^   \J  jT.   \J 

0.,  I.  7,  28;  Epod,,  12 

Note.-  -The  Tetrameter  may  be  considered  acatalectic  with  a  Spondee  in  the  fourth 
place  (787,  n.). 

XIV.  Iambic  Trimeter  repeated  (762). 

Epod.,  17. 

XV.  Iambic  Strophe.     Iambic  Trimeter  (762),  and  Dimeter  (765). 


>:—  l-^l  — l-A 
Epod.^  i-io. 
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XVI.  Pythiamhic  Strophe  No.  1.  A  Dactylic  Hexameter  (784),  or 
Versus  Pythius,  and  an  Iambic  Dimeter  (765). 

^  K^KJ  ^  \^\y  JL  \^\y  JL\J  \U  Ji.   \j  \J  ^  \J 
Ky  .£-    \iJ  W^W  — 

Epod,,  14,  15. 

XVII.  Pythiamhic  Strophe  No.  2.  A  Dactylic  Hexameter  (784),  and 
an  Iambic  Trimeter  (760). 

Ji.  \^\y  ^  Ky\^  X.  ^^\j  JL  v^v^  jL.  \j  \j  .c  \j 

\^  .£-   \J  \J  J-   \J  \J   J.   KJ  

Epod.,  16. 

XVIII.  Trochaic  Strophe.  A  Catalectic  Trochaic  Dimeter  (772), 
and  a  Catalectic  Iambic  Trimeter  (763).  Two  pairs  make  a  tetra- 
stich. 

X.   KJ  \^   ^    KJ  

\J  JL  \J  V>'^W  \J  ^  \J 

0.,    II.    18. 

XIX.  The  Ionic  System  is  found  once  in  Horace  ;  it  consists  of  ten 
Ionic!  fi  minore  feet,  variously  arranged  by  metrists.  Some  regard  the 
system  as  composed  of  ten  Tetrameters  followed  by  a  Dimeter.  Others, 
with  more  probability,  divide  into  two  Dimeters  followed  by  two  Tri- 
meters.    The  scheme  may  be  made  a  maiore  by  Anacrusis. 

Imicus  a  minore  scheme  : 

MiBerarum(e)8t  neque  amSrl  w^^^  —  v^w^—  J 

dare  Itidum  neque  dulci  ww^  —  ww.^—  || 

mala  vln5  laver(e)  ant  exanimSrl  ww-c  —  ^w^  —  >^v/.^—  || 

metnentes  patmae  verbera  linguae  v^w-c  —  ^w^  —  v^v^-t—  [ 

Jonicus  a  maiore  scheme  : 

— ^^1  —  I  I.  J 

A 
^^  I j  g 

A 


II. 

A 


A 

0.,  HI.  12 
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827.    Ikdex  of  Horatian  Odes  and  Metres^ 


Book.  Odb. 

Metre. 

I.      1 

1. 

2  .... 

VI. 

3...    . 

11. 

4 

X. 

5 

iv. 

6 

111. 

7 

Xlll. 

8  .... 

Vll. 

9 

......  Vlll. 

10 

.     .  .  .      VI. 

11 

V. 

12 

VI. 

13 

ii. 

14 

IV. 

15 

111. 

16 viii. 

17 viii. 

18 V. 

19 ii. 

20 vi. 

21 iv. 

22 vi. 

23 iv. 

24 iii. 

25 vi. 

26 viii. 

27 viii. 

28 xiii. 

29 viii. 

30 vi. 

31 viii. 

32 vi. 

38 iii. 

34 viii. 

35 viii. 

36 ii. 

37 viii. 

88 c.    vi. 


Book.  Ode.  Metre. 

IL     1 viii. 

2 vi. 

3 viii. 

4 vi. 

5 viii. 

6 vi. 

7 viii. 

8 vi. 

9 viii. 

10 vi. 

11 viii. 

12 iii. 

13 viii. 

14 viii. 

15 viii. 

16 vi. 

17 viii. 

18 xviii. 

19 viii. 

20 viii. 


III. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Vlll. 

viii. 
viii. 
viii. 
viii. 
viii. 

iv. 

vi. 

ii. 

iii. 

vi. 
xix. 

iv. 

vi. 
ii. 

iii. 
viii. 


Book.  Ode.  Metre. 

III.   18 vi. 

19 ii. 

20 vi. 

21 viii. 

22 vi. 

23 viii. 

24 ii. 

25 ii. 

26 viii. 

27 vi. 

28 ii. 

29 viii. 

30 i. 


IV.     1 ii. 

2 vi. 

3 ii. 

4 viii. 

5 iii. 

6 vi. 

7 ix. 

8 i. 

9 viii. 

10 V. 

11 vi. 

12 iii. 

13 iv. 

14 viii. 

15 viii. 

Carmen  Saeculare    vi. 

Epod.  1-10 XV. 

11 xi. 

12 xiii. 

13 X. 

14 xvi. 

15 xvi. 

16 xvii. 

17. ........  xiv. 
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ROMAN    CALENDAR. 

The  names  of  the  Roman  months  were  originally  adjectives.  The 
substantive  xngnsis,  months  may  or  may  not  be  expressed  :  (mgnsis) 
lanuarius,  Februarius,  and  so  on.  Before  Augustus,  the  months  July 
and  August  were  called,  not  lulius  and  Augustus,  but  Quintilis  and 
SeztUis. 

The  Romans  counted  backward  from  three  points  in  the  month, 
Calends  (Kalendae),  Nones  (N5nae),  and  Ides  (Idtis),  to  which  the  names 
of  the  months  are  added  as  adjectives  :  Kalendae  lanuariae,  Nonae  Fe- 
bruilriae,  Idas  Martiae.  The  Calends  are  the  first  day,  the  Nones  the 
fifth,  the  Ides  the  thirteenth.  In  March,  May,  July,  and  October  the 
Nones  and  Ides  are  two  days  later.     Or  thus : 

In  March,  July,  October,  May, 
The  Ides  are  on  the  fifteenth  day, 
The  Nones  the  seventh ;  but  all  besides 
Have  two  days  less  for  Nones  and  Ides. 

In  counting  backward  (**  come  next  Calends,  next  Nones,  next  Ides  ") 
the  Romans  used  for  **the  day  before"  pridis  with  the  Ace:  prldiS 
Ealendas  lanuarias,  Dec.  31 ;  prIdiS  NSnas  Ian.  =  Jan.  4 ;  prldiS  Idus  Ian. 
=  Jan.  12. 

The  longer  intervals  are  expressed  by  ante  diem  tertium,  quartum, 
etc.,  before  the  Accusative,  so  that  ante  diem  tertium  Kal.  Ian.  means 
** two  days  before  the  Calends  of  January; "  ante  diem  quartum,  or  a.  d. 
iv.,  or  iv.  Kal.  Ian.,  '*  three  days  before,"  and  so  on.  This  remarkable 
combination  is  treated  as  one  word,  so  that  it  can  be  used  with  the 
prepositions  ex  and  in :  ex  ante  diem  iii.  N5nas  lunias  lisque  ad  prIdiS 
Kal.  SeptembrSs,  from  June  3  to  August  31 ;  difTerre  aliquid  in  ante  diem 
XV.  Kal.  Nov.,  to  postpone  a  matter  to  the  l^th  of  October, 

Leap  Year. — In  leap  year  the  intercalary  day  was  counted  between 
a.  d.  vi.  Kal.  Mart,  and  a.  d.  vii.  Kal.  Mart.  It  was  called  a.  d.  bis  sex- 
turn  Kal.  Mart.,  so  that  a.  d.  vii.  Kal.  Mart,  corresponded  to  our  February 
23,  just  as  in  the  ordinary  year. 

To  turn  Roman  Dates  Into  Engrlish. 

For  Nones  and  Idea. — I.  Add  one  to  the  date  of  the  Nones  and  Ides, 
and  subtract  the  given  number. 
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For  Calends. — II.  Add  two  to  the  days  of  the  preceding  month,  and 
subtract  the  given  number. 

Examples  :  a.  d.  viii.  Id.  Ifin.  (13  +  1  —  8)  =  Jan.  6  ;  a.  d.  iv.  N5n. 
Apr.  (5  +  1  -  4)  =  Apr.  2;  a.  d.  xiv.  Kal.  Oct.  (30  +  2  -  14)  =  Sept.  18. 

Year. — To  obtain  the  year  B.C.,  subtract  the  given  date  from  754 
(753  B.C.  being  the  assumed  date  of  the  founding  of  Rome,  annO  urbis 
conditae).     To  obtain  the  year  a.d.,  subtract  753. 

Thus  :  Cicero  was  horn  648,  a.  u.  c.  =  106  b.c. 
Augustus  died  767,  a.  u.  c.  =  14  a.d. 

Note.— Before  the  reform  of  the  Calendar  by  Julius  Caesar  in  b.c.  46,  the  year 
consisted  of  355  days,  divided  into  twelve  months,  of  which  March,  May,  Quintllis 
(July),  and  October  had  31  days,  February  28,  the  remainder  29.  To  rectify  the 
Calendar,  every  second  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Pontifices,  a  month  of  varying 
length,  called  mSnsis  intercalaris,  was  inserted  after  the  23d  of  February. 

ROMAN    SYSTEMS   OF   MEASUREMENT. 


Long  Measure. 

Square  Measure. 

4    digiti 

= 

I  palmus. 

100 

P®^^'      \  --=  I  scrlpulum. 
quadrati ) 

4    palml 

— 

I  pes  (11.65  in.). 

6    palml,  ) 
li  pedes    ( 

„ 

I  cubitus. 

36 

scrlpula     =  I  clima. 

4 

climata      =  i  Sctus. 

2i  pedes 

=: 

1  gradus. 

2 

ficttls          —  I  itlgerum  (acre). 

2    gradOs,  ) 
5    pedes      ) 

= 

I  passus. 

The  iagerum  contains  28,800 

S5    passus 

= 

I  stadium. 

sq.  ft.  Rom.; 

8    stadia 

^— 

I  mllle  passuum 

(mile). 

Eng.  acre  =  43, 560  sq.  ft. 

Dry  Measure. 

Liquid  Measure. 

i\  cyathi 

= 

I  acetabulum. 

i^  cyathi        =  I  acetabulum. 

2    acet&bula 

= 

I  quartarius. 

2 

acetabula  =  i  quartarius. 

2    quartaril 

= 

I  hemlna. 

2 

quartaril    =   i  bemlna. 

2    hemlnae 

= 

I  sextarius. 

2 

hemlnae     =  i  sextarius  (pint). 

8    sextSril 

= 

I  semodius. 

6 

sextarii     =   i  congius. 

2    semodil 

I  modius  (peck). 

4 

2 

20 

congil        =   I  urna. 
tlmae         =  i  amphora, 
amphorae  =   i  culleus. 

ROMAN 

WEIGHTS. 

3    siliqnae 

= 

I  obolus. 

2 

sicilici        =  I  semOncia. 

2    oboll 

rr 

I  scrlpulum. 

2 

semtlnciae  =  i  tincia. 

2    scrlpula 

= 

I  draokma. 

12 

flnciae        =  i  libra  (pound). 

2   drachmae 

CL. 

I  sicilicus. 

ROMAN   MONET   AND   NAMES. 
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Notes.— 1.  The  multiples  of  the  Tlncia  were  sSscttncia  (1|),  sextSns  (2),  qua- 
drans  (3),  triSns  (4),  quinctinx  (5),  sgmis  (6),  septdnx  (7),  bea  (8),  dodrSnB  (9),  dex- 
tans  (10),  deunx  (ii). 

2.  The  libra  was  also  called  ftg  (see  below),  which  latter  is  taken  as  the  unit  in  all 
measures,  and  the  foregoing  divisions  applied  to  it.  Hence,  by  substituting  as  for 
itlgerum,  we  have  definz  as  H  of  a  iUgerum,  dextans  as  }§,  etc. 

ROMAN   MONEY. 

The  unit  was  originally  the  Ss  (which  was  about  a  pound  of  copper), 
with  its  fractional  divisions.  This  gradually  depreciated,  until,  after 
the  second  Punic  war,  the  unit  had  become  a  sSstertius,  which  was 
nominally  2^  assSs. 


2\  assSs 

2    sSstertil 
2    quInSril 


I  Bestertius  (about 
4  cts.). 
I  quInSriuB. 
I  denariuB. 


25  dSnaril    =  i  aureus  (nummus). 
1000  sestertii  =  i  s6stertium 

(I42.94  to  Augustus's  time). 


Note.— SSstertium  (which  may  be  a  fossilised  Gen.  PI.  =  sSstertiSrum)  was 
modified  by  distributives  (rarely  by  cardinals),  thus  :  bina  sSstertia,  2(X)0  sesterces. 
But  in  multiples  of  a  million  (declSns  centSna  milia  sSstertium,  i.  e.^  sSster- 
tiOruin),  cent$na  mIlia  was  regularly  omitted,  and  sSstertium  declined  as  a  neuter 
singular.  HS  stands  as  well  for  sSstertiUB  as  sSstertlum ;  and  the  meaning  is  regu- 
lated by  the  form  of  the  numeral ;  thus  HS  vlgintl  (XX)  =  20  Bgstertil ;  HS  vIcSna 
(XX)  =  20  BfiBtertia,  U,,  20,000  sestertii. 

ROMAN   NAMES. 

The  Roman  usually  had  three  names  ;  a  nSmen,  indicating  the  g6ns, 
a  c0gn5men,  indicating  the  familia  in  the  gSns,  and  the  praendmen,  indi- 
cating the  individual  in  the  familia. 

The  nOmina  all  end  in  ius.  The  cSgnQmina  have  various  forms,  in 
accordance  with  their  derivation.  For  example  :  Q.  Mtlcius  Scaevola 
(from  BcaevoB,  left  hand). 

The  praenOmina  are  as  follows,  with  their  abbreviations : 


AuluB, 

A. 

LaciuB) 

L. 

QuIntuB, 

Q. 

AppiuB, 

App. 

Marcus, 

M. 

Servius, 

Ser. 

GSiuB, 

C. 

Manius, 

M'. 

Sextus, 

Sex. 

OnaeuB) 

Cn. 

MamercuB, 

Mam. 

SpuriuS) 

Sp.       ' 

DecimuB, 

D. 

Kumerius, 

Num. 

Titus, 

T. 

KaesO, 

K. 

PttbUuB. 

P. 

Tiberius, 

Ti.,  Tib, 

Notes.— 1.  Adoption  from  one  gSns  into  another  was  indicated  by  the  termination 
-iSnus.  From  the  fourth  century  a.d.  a  second  cOgnQmen  was  also  called  an 
SgnOmeu. 

2.  Daughters  had  no  peculiar  praenQmina,  but  were  called  by  the  name  of  the  gOns 
in  which  they  were  bom.  ll  there  were  two,  they  were  distinguished  as  mSior  and 
minor ;  if  more  than  two,  by  the  numerals  tertia,  qafirta,  etc. 
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INDEX    OF   VERBS. 

[The  References  are  to  the  Sections,] 

Ab-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i.  ag-gredior,  -gredi,  -gressus,  165. 

ab-igo   (ago),    ere,   -egi,    -actum,  a-gnosco,    ere,  a-gnovi,  a-gnitum 

160,  I.  (agnottirus),  140 

ab-icio  (iacio),  ere,  -iecl,  -iectum,  ago,  ere,  egi,  actum,  160,  i. 

160,  3.  aio,  175,  i. 

ab-luo,  ere,  -lui,  -Ititum,  162.  albeo,  5re,  to  be  white. 

ab-nuo,  ere,  -nui  (-nuiturus),  162.  algeo,  ere,  alsi,  147,  i. 

ab-oleo,  ere,  evi,  itum,  137,  b  j_j.  .           '^exl,    .i^ctum,  150,  i. 

ab-olesco, -ere, -olevi, -olitum,  140.  '       '(-licui)               »       ' 

ab-ripio  (rapio),  -ere,  -ripui,  -rep-  al-luo,  ere,  -lui,  -lutum,  162. 

turn,  146.  alo,  ere,  alui,  al(i)tum,  142,  3. 

abs-condo  (do),   ere,    ■;di    (-didi),  amb-igo  (ago),  ere,  172,  i. 

ditum,  151,  I.  amb-io  (eo),  ire,  ivi  (ii),  itum,  169, 

ab-sisto,  -ere,  -stiti,  154,  i.  2,  r.  i. 

ab-sum,  -esse,  ab-fui,  a-fui,  117.  amicio    ire     /^^^^^^^^ 

ac-cendo,    -ere,    -cendi,    -censum,  '        '    \  amixi,  / 

160,  2.  142,  4,  161. 

ac-cido  (cADo),  ere,  -cidi,  165,  a.  amplector,  i,  amplexus,  165. 

ac-cipio  (cAPio),  ere,  -cepi,   -cep-  ango,  ere,  anxi,  149,  b. 

tum,  160,  3.  an-nuo,  ere,  annul  (anntitum),  162. 

ac-colo  (coLo),  ere,  -colul,  -cultum,  ante-cello,  ere,  154. 


amictum 


152,  3. 

ac-cumbo,  ere,  -cubui,  -cubitum, 

144. 
ac-curro,   ere,  ac-curri,   -cursum, 

155,  134,  III. 
aceo,  ere,  acui,  to  be  sour. 
acesco,  ere,  acui,  to  get  sour, 
ac-quiro   (quaero),   ere,   -quisivi, 

-quisltum,  137,  c. 
acuo,  ere,  acui,  actitum,  162. 
ad-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
ad-imo  (emo),  ere,  -emi,  -emptum, 

160,  I. 
ad-iplscor,  i,  ad-eptus  sum,  165. 
ad-iuvo,  are,  -idvi,  -iutum,  158. 
ad-olesc6,  ere,  -olevI,  -ultum,  140. 


ante-sto,  -stare,  -steti,  151,  2. 
a-perio,    -Ire,     aperui,     apertum, 

142,4. 
apiscor,  i,  aptus  sum,  165. 
ap-peto,  ere,  ivi,  itum,  147,  c. 

an  Dlico   are   -P^i^^i'  -plicitum, 
ap-piico,  are,  (.piicavi,-plicatum), 

152,  2. 

ap-pono,    ere,    -posui,    -positum, 

139,  A. 

-    -  -  (  arctus, 

arceo,  ere,arcui|^^^^3(;^.j 

arcesso    (accerso),   ere,    arcessivi, 

-itum,  137,  e. 
ardeo,  ere,  arsi,  arsum,  147,  i. 
aresco,  ere,  arui,  to  become  dry. 


ad-orior,  -oriri,  -ortus  sum,  166.  -                 -  (argutum,)    .go 

ad-scisco,  ere,  -scivi,  -scitum,  140.  ^^^^""^  ^^^'  ^^^"^^  (arguitiirus,)^^^- 

ad-sisto,  ere,  -stiti,  154,  i.  ar-ripio  (rapio),  ere,  ui,  -reptum, 

ad-spicio,    ere,    -spexi,    -spectum,  146. 

150,  I.  a-scendo  (scando),  ere,  i,  scensum, 

ad-sto,  -stare,  -stiti,  151,  2.  160,  2. 

ad-sum,    ad-esse,    ad-ful    (af-fui),  a-spicio,  ere,  a-spexi,    a-spectum, 

117.  150,  I. 

ad-vesperasco,  ere,  avi,  140.  as-sentior,  iri,  assensus  sum,  166. 

aegresc5,  ere,  to  fall  sick,  as-sideo  (sedeo),    ere,  -sedi,  -ses- 

af-fer5,   -ferre,   at-tuli,    al-latum,  sum,  159, 

171.  as-suesco,  ere,  -suevi,-suetum,140. 

af-fllgo,  ere,  -flixi,  -flictum,  147,  2,  at-tendo,  ere,  -teudi,  -tentum,  155, 
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at-tex5,  ere,  -texui,  -textum,  152,3. 
at-tineo  (teneo),  ere,  ui,  -tentum, 

135,  I.  a. 
at-tingo  (tango),  ere,  attigi,  attiic- 

tum,  155. 
at-tollo,  ere,  to  raise  up. 
audeo,  ere,  ausus  sum,  167. 
audio,  ire,  ivi,  itura.     See  127. 
au-fero,  -ferre,    abstuli,  ablatum, 

171. 
augeo,  ere,  auxi,  auctum,  147,  i. 
ave,  175,  4. 

Balbutio,  ire,  to  stutter, 

batuo,  ere,  ui,  162. 

bibo,  ere,  bibi,  (bibitura),  154,  2. 

Cado,  ere,  cecidi,  casum,  153. 
caecutio,  ire,  to  he  blind, 
caedo,  ere,  cecidi,  caesum,  153. 
calefacio,  ere,  -feci,  -factum,  160, 

3;  173,  N.  2. 
calesco,  ere,  calui,  to  get  warm. 
calleo,  ere,  ui,  to  he  skilled. 
calveo,  ere,  to  he  hald, 
candeo,  ere,  ui,  to  shine, 
eaneo,  ere,  to  he  gray. 
cano,  ere,  cecini,  cantum,  153. 
capesso,  ere,  ivI,  itum,  137,  c. 
capio,    ere,    cepi,    captum,    126; 

160,  3. 

carpo,  ere,  carpsi,  carptum,  147,  2. 

caveo,  ere,  cavi,  cautum,  159. 

cedo,  175,  6. 

eedo,  ere,  cessi,  cessum,  147,  2. 

cenatus,  167,  n.  1. 

-       -   -         -  cBnsum,    ^oc 
censeo,  ere,ui,(^.^^.^^'^^135,i.a. 

cerno,  ere,  crevi,  (cretum),  139. 

cingo,  ere,  cinxi,  cinctum,  149,  h. 
circum-do,  -dare,  -dedi,  -datum, 

151,  I. 
circum-sisto,  ere,  stetl,  154,  i. 
circum-sto,  stare,  stetl,  151,  2. 
claudo,  ere,  clausi,  clausum,  147,  2. 

clepo,  ere,  ^^^^P^.^yleptum,  147,  2. 

co-alesco,  ere,  -alui,  (-alitum),  140, 

145. 
co-arguo,  ere,  ui,  162. 
co-emo,     ere,     -emi,     -em(p)tum, 

160,  I. 
coepi,  coepisse,  175,  5,  a. 


co-gn6sc5,    ere,  -gnSvI,  -gnitum, 

140. 
co-go  (ago),  ere,  co-egi,  co-Sctum, 

160,  I. 
col-lido  (laedo),  ere,  -lisi,  lisum, 

147,  2. 
col-ligo  (lego),  ere,  -l6gi,  -lectum, 

160,  I. 
col-lticeo,  ere,  -Itixi,  157,  i. 
colo,  ere,  colui,  cultum,  142,  3. 
com-buro,  ere,  -ussi,  -ustum,147,2. 
com-edo,  ere,  -5di,  -esum  (estum), 

172. 
comitatus,  167,  n.  1. 
comminlscor,  i,  commentus  sum, 

165. 
com-moveo,   ere,  -movi,  -mOtum, 

159. 
co-mo   (emo),  ere,   compsi,  comp- 

tum,  147,  2. 
com-parco ,  ere,  -parsi ,  -parsum ,  1 53. 
com-pello,  ere,  com-puli,  -pulsum, 

155. 
com-perio  (pario),   ire,  com-peri, 

com-per-tum,  161,  166. 
compSsco,  ere,  ul,  145. 
com-pingo,    ere,    -p5gi,    -pactum, 

160,  2. 
com-plector,  i,  com-plexus,  165. 
com-pleo,  ere,  5vi,  6tum,  147. 
com-primo  (premo),   ere,   -pressi, 

-pressum,  147,  2. 
com-pungo,  ere,  -punxi,  -punctum, 

155. 
con-cido  (cado),  ere,  -cidi,  153,  a. 
con-cido  (caedo),  ere,  -cidi,  -cisum, 

153,  a. 
con-cino  (cano),  ere,  -cinui,  142,  3. 
concitus  (ciEo),  137,  5. 
con-cltido    (claudo),    ere,    -clusi, 

-clusum,  147,  2. 
con-cumbo,  ere,  -cubui,  -cubitum, 

144. 
con-cupisco,  ere,  -cupivi,  cupltum, 

140. 
con-cutio  (quatiO),  ere,  -cussi,  -cus- 

sum,  147,  2. 
con-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
con-dormisco,  -ere,  -ivi,  itum,  140. 
con-fercio  (farcio),  ire  (fersi),  fer- 

tum,  150,  2. 
con-fero,    -ferre,    -tuli,   collatum, 

171. 
c5n-ficio  (FACio),ere,  -feci,-fectum, 

160,  3. 
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cOn-fiteor    (fateor),  €rl,   -fessus, 

164. 
con-fligo,     ere,     -flixi,     -flictum, 

147,  2. 
c6n-fring5  (frango),   ere,  -fregi, 

-fractuin,  160,  2. 
con-gruo,  ere,  congrui,  162. 
con-icid  (lAcio),  ere,  -i5ci,  -iectum, 

160.  3. 
conitiratus,  167,  n.  1. 

co-niveD,  ere,  f~:)^  147.  x. 

con-quir5  (quaero),  ere,  -quisivi, 

-quisltum,  137,  c. 
con-sero,     ere,     -serui,     -sertum, 

152,  3. 
con-sero,  ere,  -sCvi,  -situm,  138. 
cOn-sideratus,  167,  N.  1. 
con-sido,   ere,    consedi,    -sessum, 

160,  I. 
con-sisto,  ere,  -stiti,  -stitum,  154,  i. 
C(^n-sperg5,  ere,  -spersi,  -spersum, 

147,  2. 
c6n-spicio,  ere,  -spexi,  -spectum, 

150,  I. 
con-stituo  (sTATUo),  ere,  ul,  -stitti- 

tum,  162. 
c5n-sto,    -stare,   -stiti,    (constatti- 

rus),  151,  2. 
c5n-suese0,   ere,   -suevi,   suetum, 

140;  175,  5. 
cOnsulO,    ere,    cSnsului,   -sultum, 

142,  3. 
con-temno,  ere,  -tem(p)si,  -tem(p)- 

tum,  149,  c. 
con-tendo,   ere,   -tendi,    -tentum, 

155. 
con-texo,  ere,-texui,-textum,  152, 3. 
con-tineO  (teneo),  ere,  ui,  -tentum, 

135,  I.  a, 
con-tingO    (tang5),    ere,    contigi, 

contaetum,  155. 
convalescO,  ere,  -valui,  -valitum, 

145. 
coquo,  ere,  coxi,  coetum,  147,  2, 

168,  I. 
cor-ripiO  (rapio),  ere,  -ripul,  -rep- 

tum,  146. 
cor-ru5,  ere,  corrui,  162. 
crebreseO,  ere,  erebrui,  to  get  fre» 

quent. 
cre-d5,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  I. 
crep5,  are,  crepui,crepitum,  142,  2. 
crescO,  ere,  erevi,  eretum,  140. 
cubO,  are,  cubui,  cubitum,  143,  2. 


cudO,  ere,  cudi,  ctisum,  160,  i. 
cupio,  ere,  cupivi,  cupltum,  141. 
curro,  ere,  cucurri,  cursum,  155. 

De-cerno,  ere,  -cr5vi,  -eretum,  139. 
de-cerp5  (carpo),  ere,  si,  tum,  147, 

2. 
de-do,   dedere,   dedid!,    deditum, 

151,  I. 
de-fendo,  ere,  -fendi,  -fensum,  160, 

2. 
defetiscor,  I,  to  he  worn  out, 
de-go  (ago),  ere,  160,  i. 
deleo.     See  Paradigm,  123,  124. 
de-libuo,  uere,  ui,  titura,  162. 
de-ligO,  ere,  -legl,  -lectum,  160,  i. 
de-mo  (emo),  ere,  derapsi,  demp- 

tum,  147,  2. 
depello,  ere,  depuli,  depulsum,  155. 
de-primo     (premo),     ere,    -pressi, 

pressum,  147,  2. 
depsO,  ere,  depsui,  depstum,  142,  3. 
de-scendo  (scando),   ere,  -seendi, 

-scensum,  160,  2. 
de-serO,  ere,  -serui,  -sertum,  142,  3. 

de-silio  (sALio),  lre,g)'/f|;j;^^™>' 

de-sino,  ere,  ^If^J^'  desitum,  139. 

de-sipio  (sapio),  -ere,  141. 
de-sisto,  ere,  -stiti,  -stitum,  154,  i. 
de-spieio,   ere,    -spexi,    -spectum, 

150,  I. 
de-suesco,  -ere,  -evi,  -etum,  140. 
de-sum,  -esse,  -fui,  117. 
de-tend5,  ere,  -tendl,  -tentum,  155. 
de-tineo  (teneo),  ere,  -ui,  -tentum, 

135,  I.  a. 
de-vertor,  -i,  167. 
dicO,  ere,  dixi,  dictum,  147,  2. 
dif-fero,   -ferre,   distull,   dilatum, 

171. 
dl-gnosco  (nosco),  ere,  -gn5vi,  140. 
di-ligo,  ere,  -lexi,  -lectum,  147,  2. 
di-mico,  are,  avi,  atum,  142,  2. 
dl-rigO,  ere,  -rexi,  -rectum,  147,  2. 
dir-im6  (emo),  ere,  -emi,  -emptum, 

160,  I. 
disco,  ere,  didici,  156. 
dis-crepO,  are,  -crepui  (Svi),  142,  2. 
dis-cumbo,  ere,  -cubui,  -cubitum, 

144. 
dis-pSscO,  ere,  -pescul,  to  divide^ 

145. 
dis-sideO  (S£De6),  ere,  -sedi,  159. 
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di-stingu5,  ere,  -stinxi,  -stinctum, 

149,1 
di-sto,  -stare,  151,  2. 
ditesc5,  ere,  to  grow  rich, 
divid5,  ere,  divisi,  divisum,  147,  2. 
do,  dare,  dedi,  datum,  151,  i. 
doceo,  ere,  docui,  doctum,  135,  i,  a. 
domo,  are,  ui,  itum,  142,  2. 
dueo,  ere,  duxi,  ductum,  147,  2. 
dulcesco,  ere,  to  grow  sweet. 
duresco,  ere,  durul,  to  grow  hard, 

Edo,  ere,  edi,  esum,  160,  i,  172. 
6-do  (do),    edere,    edidi,    editum, 

151,  I. 
e-dorraisco,  -ere,  -Ivi,  -Itum,  140. 
ef-fero,  -ferre,  extuli,  elatum,  171. 
egeo,  ere,  egul,  to  want. 
5-lici5,  ere,  -licui,  -licitum,  150,  i. 
e-ligo  (lego),  ere,   -l5gi,  -lectum, 

160,  I. 
e-mic6,  are,  ui  (aturus),  142,  2. 
emineo,  ere,  ui,  to  stand  out. 
emo,  ere,  emi,  emptum,  160,  i. 
emungf),  ere,  emunxi,  emunctum, 

149,  h. 

e-nec5,    are,    (^^Sl),    ^^^^^^^^ 

142.  2. 
eO,  ire,  Ivi,  itum,  169,  2. 
e-vado,  ere,  5vasi,  evasura,  147,  2. 
e-vanesco,  ere,  evanui,  145. 
ex-ardescO,  ere,  exarsi,   exarsum, 

147,  I. 
ex-cello,  ere,  ui  (excelsus),  144. 
excitus,  137. 
ex-eludo  (claudo),  ere,  -si,  -sum, 

147,  2. 
ex-curro,    ere,    ex(cu)curri,   -cur- 
sum,  155. 
ex-irao,  ere,  emi,  -emptum,  160,  i. 
ex-olesco,  ere,  -olevi,  -oletum,  140. 
ex-pello,  ere,  -puli,  -pulsum,  155. 
expergiscor,   i,   experrectus  sum, 

165. 
ex-perior,   iri,   -pertus  sum,   160. 
ex-pleo,  ere,  evi,  etum,   124,  137, 

h. 
ex-plico,  are,  ui  (avi),  itum  (atum), 

142. 
ex-plodo  (PLAUDo),  ere,  -si,    sum, 

147,  2. 
exsecratus,  167,  n.  2. 
ex-stinguo,  ere,  -stinxl,  -stiuctum, 

149,  h 


ex-sistO,  ere,  -stitl,  -stitum,  154,  i, 
ex-stO,  are  (exstaturus),  151,  2. 
ex-tend5,  ere,  di,  -sum  (-tum),  155 
ex-toll6,  ere,  155. 
ex-uO,  ere^  -ui,  -titum,  162. 

FacessS,  ere,  ivi  (-i),  itum,  187,  c 

facio,  ere,  feci,  factum,  160,  3. 

fallo,  ere,  fefelli,  falsum,  155. 

farcio,  ire,  farsi,  fartum,  150,  2. 

fan,  175,  3. 

fateor,  5ri,  fassus  sum,  164. 

fatlsco,  ere,  to  fall  apart, 

fatiscor,  i  (fessus,  adj.). 

fave5,  ere,  favi,  fautum,  159. 

feriO,  ire,  to  strike. 

fero,  ferre,  tuli,  latum,  171. 

ferveo,  ere,  fervl  (ferbui),  159. 

fido,  ere,  fisus  sum,  167. 

figo,  ere,  fixi,  fixum,  147,  2. 

findo,  ere,  fidi,  fissum,  160,  3. 

fingo,  ere,  finxi,  fictum,  149,  a, 

fio,  fieri,  factus  sum,  173. 

flecto,  ere,  flexi,  flexum,  148. 

fle6,  ere,  evi,  etum,  137,  h. 

fligo,  ere,  llixi,  flictum,  147,  2. 

fiOreo,  ere,  ui,  to  bloom. 

fluo,  ere,  fl[uxl  (fluxus,  adj.),  147,2. 

fodio,  ere,  fodi,  fossum,  160,  3. 

forem,  116. 

foveO,  ere,  fovi,  fotum,  159. 

frango,  ere,  fregi,  fractum,  160,  2. 

fremo,  ere,  ui,  142,  3. 

frendo  (eo),  ere  (ui),  fresura,  fres 

sum,  144. 
frico,  are,  ul,  f rictum  (atum),  142, 

2. 
frigeo,  Cre  (frixi),  147,  i. 
frigo,  ere,  frixi,  frictum,  147,  2. 
frondeo,  ere,  ui,  to  be  leafy. 
fruor,  i,  frtictus  (fruitus)  sum,  165. 
fugio,  ere,  fugi,  fugitum,  160,  3. 
fulcie,  ire,  fulsi,  fultum,  150,  2. 
fulgeo,  ere,  fulsi,  147,  i. 
fundo,  ere,  fudi,  fusum,  160,  2. 
fungor,  i,  functus  sum,  165. 
(furo,  def.)y  furere,  to  rave, 

Gannio,  ire,  to  yelp. 

gaudeo,  ere,  gavisus  sum,  167. 

gemo,  ere,  ui,  142,  3. 

gero,  ere,  gessi,  gestum,  147,  2. 

gigno,  ere,  genui,  genitum,  143. 

glisco,  ere,  to  swell. 

gradior,  i,  gressus  sum,  165. 
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Haereo,  ere,  haesi,  (haesum),  147, 

I. 
haurio,  ire,  hausi,  haustum  (hau- 

surus,  hausttirus),  150,  2. 
have,  175,  4. 
hisco,  ere,  to  yawn, 
horreo,  5re,  ui,  to  stand  on  end 
hortor,  ari,  atus  sum,  128. 

laceO,  ere,  iacui,  to  lie. 
iacio,  ere,  i5ci,  iactum,  160,  3. 
ico,  ere,  ici,  ictum,  160,  i. 
i-gnoseo,    ere,    -gnovi,   -gnotum, 

140. 
il-licio,  ere,  -lex!,  -lectum,  150,  i. 
il-lido  (laedo),  ere,  -lisl,  -lisum, 

147,  2. 
imbuo,  ere,  ui,  utum,  162. 
imitatus,  167,  n.  2. 
immineo,  ere,  to  overhang. 
im-pingo  (pango),  ere,  pegi,  pac- 
tum, 160,  2. 
in-calesco,  ere,  -calui,  145. 
in-cendo,    ere,    -eendi,    -c5nsum, 

160,  2. 
incesso,  ere,  ivi  (i),  137,  c, 
in-cido  (cado),  ere,  -cidi,  -casum, 

152. 
in-cido  (caedo),  ere,  -cidi,  cisum, 

153. 
in-cipio  (capio),  ere,  -cepi,  -cep- 

tum,  160,  3. 
in-crepo,  are,  ui,  itum,  142,  2. 
in-cumbo,  ere,   -cubui,  -cubitum, 

144. 
in-cut iO  (quatio),  ere,  -cussi,  -cus- 

sum,  147,  2. 
ind-igeo  (egeo),  ere,  ui,  to  want. 
ind-iplscor,  i,  indeptus  sum,  165. 
in-do,  ere,  -did!,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
indulgeo,  ere,  indulsi  (indultum), 

147,  I. 
in-duo,  ere,  -dui,  -dutum,  162. 
ineptio,  ire,  to  be  silly. 
in-nig5,  ere,  -flixi,  -fllctum,  147,  2. 
ingemisco,  ere,  ingemui,  145. 
ingruO,  ere,  ui.    See  congruo,  162. 
in-notesco,  ere,  notui,  145. 
in-olesco,  ere,  -ol5vi,  140. 
inquam,  175,  2. 
in-sideo   (sedeo),    5re,  -sedi,  -ses- 

sum,  159. 
in-sisto,  ere,  -stiti,  154,  i. 
in-spicio,    ere,    -spexl,    -spectum, 

150,  I. 


inter-ficio,  ere,  -feci,  -fectum,  160, 
3;  173,  N.  2. 

in-sto,  are, -stiti  (instatarus),151,2. 
In-sum,  -esse,  -fui,  117. 
intel-lego,  ere,  -lexi,  -lectum,  147, 2. 
inter-imo  (em5),  ere,  -emi,  -emp- 

tum,  160,  I. 
inter-pungo,   ere,   -punxi,    -punc- 

tum,  155. 
inter-sto,  are,  -steti,  151,  2. 
inter-sum,  -esse,  -fuI,  117. 
inveteriisco,  ere,  -avi,  140. 
in-vado,  ere,  invasi,  -vasum,147,  2. 
irascor,  i,  iratus  sum,  to  get  angry. 
iube5,  ere,  iussi,  iussum,  147,  i. 
iungS,  ere,  iunxl,  iunctum,  149,  b. 
iuratus,  167,  N.  1. 
iuvO,  are,  iQvi,  latum  (iuvatarus), 

158. 

Labor,  i,  lapsus  sum,  165. 

Iacess5,  ere,  lacessivi,  -itum,  137,  c. 

Iaci5,  150. 

laedo,  ere,  laesi,  laesum,  147,  2. 

lambO,  ere,  i,  160,  2. 

langueo,  ere,  1,  to  be  languid. 

largior,  iri,  itus  sum,  166. 

lateO,  ere,  ui,  to  lie  hid. 

lavo,  are  (ere),  lavi,  lautum,  15- 

tum,  lavatum,  158. 
lego,  ere,  legi,  lectum,  160,  i. 
libet,  libere,  libuit  (libitum  est),  it 

pleases. 
liceor,  5ri,  itus  sum,  164. 
licet,  licere,  licuit  (licitum  est),  it 

is  permitted. 
lingo,  ere,  linxi,  linctum,  149,  b, 
lino,  ere,  levi  (livi),  litum,  139. 
linquo,  ere,  liqui,  160,  2. 
liqueo,  5re,  licui,  to  be  clear, 
liveo,  ere,  to  be  livid. 
loquor,  i,  locutus  sum,  128,  2;  165. 
luceo,  ere,  luxi,  147,  i. 
ludo,  ere,  liisi,  liisum,  147,  2. 
lugeo,  ere,  Itixi,  147,  i. 

(  latum,  to  washy 
luo,ere,  lui,  <  luitum,  to  atone  for, 
(      162. 

Maereo,  5re,  to  grieve. 

malo,  malle,  malui,  142,  3;  174. 

mando,     ere,     mandi,     mansum, 

160,  2. 
maneo,  ere,  mansi,  mansum,  147,  i. 
mansuBsco,  -ere,  -evi,  -etum,  140. 
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medeor,  eri,  to  heal. 

memini,  175,  5,  h. 

mentior,  iri,  itiis,  128,  2;  166. 

mereor,  Sri,  meritus  sum,  164. 

mergo,  ere,  mersi,  mersum,  147,  2. 

metior,  iri,  mensus  sum,  166. 

meto,  ere,  messui  (rare),  messum, 

142,  3. 
metuo,  ere,  ui,  162. 
mico,  are,  ui,  142,  2. 
mingo,  ere,  minxi,  mictum,  149,  a. 
minuo,  ere,  minui,  minutum,  162. 
misceo,  ere,  ui,  mixtum  (mistum). 
misereor,  eri,  miseritus  (misertus) 

sum,  164. 
mitto,  ere,  misi,  missum,  147,  2. 
molo,  ere,  molui,  molitum,  142,  3. 
moneo,  ere,  ui,  itum,  131. 
raordeo,  5re,  momordi,  morsum, 

152. 
morior,  mori,  mortuus  sum  (mori- 

ttirus),  165. 
moveo,  ere,  movi,  motum,  159. 
mulceo,  ere,  mulsi,  mulsum,  147, 

I. 
mulgeo,     5re,      mulsi,     mulsum 

(etum),  157,  i. 
mungo,    ere,    munxi,    munctum, 

160. 

Nanciscor,  i,  naetus(nanctus),165. 
nascor,  i,  natus  sum  (nasciturus), 

165. 
neco,  are,  avi,  Stum,  142,  2. 
necto,  ere,  nexi  (nexui),  nexura, 

148. 
neg-lego,  ere,  -lexi,  -lectum,147,2. 
necopinatus,  167,  N.  2. 
neo,  nere,  nevi.  netum,  137,  b. 
nequeO,  ire,  170. 
ningo,  ere,  ninxi,  149,  b. 
niteo,  ere,  ui,  to  shine. 
nitor,  i,  nixus  (nisus)  sum,  165. 
nolo,  nolle,  nolul,  142,  3;  174. 
noceo,  ere,  ui  (nociturus),    to  be 

hurtful, 
nosco,  ere,  novi,  notum,  140;  175, 

nOtescO,  ere,  notui,  145. 

ntibo,  ere,  ntipsi,  nuptum,  147,  2. 

Ob-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
ob-dormisco,  ere,  -dormivi,  -dor- 

mitum,  140. 
obliviscor,  i,  oblitus  sum,  165, 


ob-sideo  (sedeo),  ere,   -sedi,  -ses- 

sum,  159. 
ob-sisto,  ere,  -stiti,  -stitum,  154,  i. 
obs-olesco,    ere,   -olevi,    -oletum, 

140. 
ob-sto,    stare,    stiti    (obstaturus), 

151,  2. 
obtineo  (teneo),  ere,  -tinui,  -ten- 

tum,  135,  I,  a. 
oc-cido  (cADo),  ere,  -cidi,  -casum, 

153. 
oc-cldo  (cAEDo),  ere,  -cidi,  -cisum, 

153. 
oc-eino  (cano),  ere,  -cinui,  142,  3; 

153. 
oc-cipio  (cAPio),  ere,  -cepi,  -ceptum, 

160,  3. 
occulo,    ere,    oecului,    oecultum, 

142,  3. 
5di,  def.,  175,  5,  a. 
of-fendo,  ere,-fendi,-fensum,160, 2. 
of-fero,   -ferre,    obtuli,    oblatum, 

171. 
oleo,  ere,  ui,  to  smell, 
operio,  ire,  operui,  opertum,  142, 4. 
opinatus,  167,  N.  2. 
opperior,   iri,  oppertus  (or  itus), 

166. 
ordior,  iri,  orsus  sum,  166. 
orior,  iri,  ortus  sum  (oriturus),  166. 
os-tendo,     ere,     -tendi,     -tensum 

(-tentus),  155. 

Paciscor,  i,  pactus  sum,  165,  167, 

N.  2. 
palleo,  -ere,  -ui,  to  be  pale, 
pando,  ere,  pandi,   passum  (pan- 
sum),  160,  2. 

mnp-o   ere  \  V^l^^Sh  155,     )    pSc- 
pango,  ere-|  p^^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

parco,   ere,   peperci   (parsi),   par- 

surus,  153. 
pario,  ere,  peperl,   partum  (pari- 

tarus),  157. 
partior,  iri,  itus,  166. 
pasco,  ere,  pavi,  pilstum,  140. 
pate-facio,  ere,  -feci,  -factum,  173, 

N.  2. 
pateo,  ere,  ui,  to  be  open, 
patior,  i,  passus  sum,  165. 
paveo,  ere,  pavi,  159. 
pecto,  ere,  pexi,  pexum,  148. 

pel-licio,  -licere,  '(u^^k    -lectum. 

150,  I. 
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pells,  ere,  pepuli,  pulsum,  155. 
pendeo,  Sre,  pependi,  152. 
pendS,  ere,  pependi,  pensum,  155. 
per-cello,  xre,  percull,  perculsura, 

144. 
percenseo  (censeo),   ere,   -censui, 

-ceiisum,  135,  i,  a. 
percitus  (cieo),  137. 
per-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  169,  2, 

R.  i;  151,  I. 
per-eo,  ire,  peril,  itiim,  169,  2,  r.  t. 
per-ficio,  ere,  -l'5ci,  -fectum,  160,  3. 
per-fringo,   ere,    -fregi,  -fractum, 

160,  2. 
pergo  (REGO),  ere,  perrBxi,  perrec- 

tum,  147,  2. 
per-petior    (patior),  i,    perpessus 

sum,  165. 
per-spicio,  ere,  -spexi,  -spectum, 

150,  I. 

per-sto,  -stare,  -stiti,  151,  2. 
per-tineo  (teneo),  5re,  ui,Jl35v  i,  a, 
pessum-do,   -dare,  -dedi,  -datum, 

151,  I. 

peto,  ere,  ivi  (ii),  itum,  137,  c. 
piget,  pigere,  piguit,  pigitum  est, 

it  irks, 
ping5,  ere,  pinxi,  pictum,  149,  a. 
pinso,ere,  ui  (i),  pinsitum  (pistum, 

pinsum),  142,  3. 
plangO,    ere,    planxi,     planctum, 

149,  h. 
plaudo,ere,  plausi,  plausum,147, 2. 
plecto,  ere,  (plexi),  plexum,  148. 
plector,  i,  to  he  punished. 
-pleo,  137,  h, 
plicS,  are,  ui  (avi),  itum  (atum), 

142,  2. 

plu5,  ere,  P}^;^,  162. 

poUeo,  ere,  to  he  potent. 
polliceor,  eri,  itus  sum,  164. 
p5n5,  ere,  posui,  positum,  139. 
posco,  ere,  poposel,  156. 
pos-sideo  (sedeo),  ere,  -sedi,  -ses- 

sum,  159. 
pos-sum,  posse,  potui,  119. 
potior,  iri,  itus  sum,  166. 
poto,  are,   avi,  potum,  pCtatum, 

136,  4,  c, 
p5tus,  167,  N.  1. 
prae-cello,  ere,  -cellui,  144. 
prae-cin5,  ere,  -cinui,  142,  3. 
prae-curro,  ere,  -cucurri,  -cursum, 

155. 


prae-sideo  (sedeo),  5re,  -sedl,  159 
prae-sum,  -esse,  -ful,  117. 
prae-sto,  -stSre,  -stiti  (-stStarus), 

151,  2. 
prandeo,    6re,    prandi,   pransum, 

159. 
prehendo,  ere,  prehendi,  prehen- 

sum,  160,  2. 
premo,  ere,  pressi,  pressum,  147,  2. 
^fod-igo  (ago),  ere,  -egi,  160,  i. 
pro-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
pro-ficlscor,  I,  profectus  sum,  165. 
pro-fiteor    (fateor),    eri,    -fessus 

sum,  164. 
promo  (emo),  ere,  pr5mpsi,  promp- 

tum,  147,  2. 
pro-sura,  prodesse,  profui,  118. 
pro-tendo    (tendo),     ere,     -tendi, 

-tentum,  tensum,  155. 
psallo,  ere,  i,  160,  2. 
pudet,  ere,  puduit,  puditum  est, 

it  shames. 
puerasco,  ere,  to  become  a  hoy. 
pungS,  ere,  pupugi,  punctum,  155. 
ptinior,  iri,  itus  sum,  166. 

QuaerS,  ere,  quaesivi,  quaesitum, 

137,  c. 
quaeso,  175,  6. 
quatio,    ere,    (quassi),    quassum, 

147,  2. 
queo,  quire,  170. 
queror,  queri,  c^uestus  sum,  167. 
quiesco,  ere,  quievi,  quietum,  140. 

Rado,  ere,  rasi,  rftsum,  147,  2. 
rapiS,  ere,  rapui,  raptum,  146. 
raucio,  ire,  rausi,  rausum,  150,  2. 
re-censeo   (censeo),   ere,   -censui, 

-censum  (recensitum),  135,  i,  a, 
re-cido,  ere,  reccidi,  recasura,  153. 
recriidesco,   ere,  -criidui,   to    get 

raw  again. 
re-cumbo,  ere,  -cubui,  144. 
red-arguo,  ere,  -argui,  162. 
red-d6,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
red-igo  (ago),  ere,   -egi,   -actum, 

160,  I. 
red-imo,  -ere,  160,  i. 
re-fello  (FallO),  ere,  refelli,  155. 
re-fero,  -ferre,  -tuli,  -latum,  171. 
rego,  ere,  rexi,  rectum,  147,  2. 
re-linqu6,     ere,     -liqul,    -lictum, 

160,  2. 
reminiscor,  i,  to  recollects 
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renldeS,  5re,  to  glitter. 
reor,  reri,  ratus  sum,  164. 
re-pello,  ere,  reppuli,  pulsum,  155. 
re-perio,    ire,    repperi,    repertum, 

157,  161. 
repo,  ere,  repsi,  reptum,  147,  2. 
re-sipisco,  ere,  -siplvi  (sipui),  140. 
re-sisto,  ere,  -stiti,  -stitum,  154,  i. 
re-spondeo,  ere,  -spondi,  -sponsum, 

152. 
re-sto,  stare,  -stiti,  151,  2. 
re-stinguo,  ere,  -stinxi,  -stinctum, 

149,1 
re-tineo  (teneo),  ere,  ui,  -tentum, 

135,  I,  a. 
re-vertor,     i,    reverti,    reversum, 

160,  I ;  167. 
re-vivisco,   ere,  vixi,   victum,    to 

revive. 
rideo,  ere,  risi,  risum,  147,  i. 
rigeo,  ere,  ui,  to  he  stiff. 
rodo,  ere,  rosi,  rosum,  147,  2. 
rubeo,  5re,  ui,  to  he  red. 
rudo,  ere,  rudivi,  itum,  137,  c, 
rumpo,  ere,  rupi,  ruptum,  160,  2. 
ruo,  ere,  rui,  rutum  (ruiturus),  162. 

Saepio,  ire,  saepsi,  saeptum,  150,  2. 

sails,  ire,^^')  saltum,  142,  4. 

sallo,  ere,  (salli),  salsum,  160,  2. 
salve,  def.y  175,  4. 

sancio.xre,sanxi,(^f|;^t^^"^^)150.2. 

sapio,  ere  (sapivi),  sapui,  141. 
sarcio,  ire,  sarsi,  sartum,  150,  2. 
satis-do,  -dare,  -dedi,  -datum, 151,  i. 
scabo,  ere,  scabi,  to  scratch,  160,  i. 
scalpo,     ere,     scalpsi,    scalptum, 

147,  2. 
scando,     ere,     scandi,     scSnsum, 

160,  2. 
scateo,  ere,  to  gush  forth. 
scindo,  ere,  scidi,  scissum,  160,3. 
scisco,  ere,  scivi,  scitum,  140. 
seribo,  ere,  scripsi,  scriptum,  147, 

2. 
sculpo,     ere,    sculpsi,    sculptum, 

147,  2. 

seco,  are,  secui.  f,''^^^^^^^  142,  2. 

sedeo,  ere,  s6di,  sessum,  159. 
seligo  (lego),  ere,  -ISgi,  -lectum, 

160,  1. 
sentio,  ire,  sensi,  sensum,  150,  2. 


sepelio,  ire,  ivi,  sepultum,  137,  a. 
sequor,  i,  secutus  sum,  165. 
sero,  ere,  142,  3. 
sero,  ere,  sevi,  satum,  138. 
serpo,  ere,  serpsi,  serptum,  147,  2. 
sido,  ere,  sidi,  160,  i. 
sileo,  ere,  ui,  to  he  silent. 
sino,  ere,  sivi,  situra,  139. 
sisto,  ere,  (stiti),  statum,  154,  i. 
sitio,  ire,  ivi,  to  thirst. 
soleo,  ere,  solitus  sum,  167, 
solvo,  ere,  solvi,  solutum,  160,  i. 

sona.  are,  sonul,--^^"-.^  142,2. 

sorbeo,  ere  (sorp-si),  sorbui,  142,  i. 
sordeo,  ere,  ui,  to  he  dirty. 
sortior,  iri,  sortitus  sum,  166. 
spargo,  ere,  sparsi,  sparsum,  147, 

2. 
sperno,  ere,  sprevi,  spretum,  139. 
-spicio,  150,  I. 
splendeo,  ere,  ui,  to  shine. 
spondeo,  ere,  spopondl,  sponsum, 

152. 
spuo,  ere,  spui,  sputum,  162. 
squaleo,  ere,  to  he  rough,  foul. 
statuo,  ere,  statui,  statiitum,  162. 
sterno,  ere,  stravi,  stratum,  139. 
sternuo,  ere,  steruui,  162. 
sterto,  ere,  stertui,  142,  3. 
-stinguo,  ere,  149,  h. 
sto,  stare,  steti,  statum,  151,  2. 
strepo,    ere,    strepul,     strepitum, 

142,  3. 
strideo,  Gre  (ere),  stridi,  159. 
strirtgo,     ere,     strinxi,    striatum, 

149,  a. 
struo,  ere,  struxl,  strtictum,  147,  2. 
studeo,  ere,  ui,  to  he  zealous. 
stupeo,  ere,  ui,  to  he  astounded. 
suadeo,  ere,  suSsi,  suasum,  147,  i. 
sub-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
sub-igo  (ago),  ere,   -egi,    -actum, 

160,  I. 
suc-cedo  (cEDo),   ere,  -eessi,  -ces- 

sum,  147. 
suc-cendo,   ere,   -cendi,  -censum, 

160,  2. 
suc-censeo,  ere,  ui,  -censum,  135, 

I,  a. 
suc-curro,  ere,  -curri,-cursum,155. 
suesco,  ere,  suevi,  suetum,  140. 
suf-fero,  -ferre,  sus-tinui,  171,  n.  2. 
suf-ficio  (facio),  ere,  -feci,  -fectum, 

160,  3. 
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8uf-fodio,     ere,     -fodi,     -fossura, 

160,  3. 
sug-gero,  ere,  -gessi,  -gestum,  147, 

2. 
sugo,  ere,  siixi,  stictum,  147,  2. 
sum,  esse,  fui,  116. 
sumo  (emo),  ere,   sumpsi,  sump- 

tum,  147,  2. 
suo,  ere,  sui.  sutura,  162. 
superbio,  ire,  to  he  haughty, 
super-sto,  -stare,  -steti,  151,  2. 
super-sum,  -esse,  -fui,  117. 
sup-pono,   ere,   -posui,   -positum, 

139,  A. 
surgo  (^REGo),  ere,  surrexi,  surrec- 

tum,  147,  2. 
surripio,  ere,  ui  (surpui),  -reptum, 

146. 

Taedet,  pertaesum  est,  it  tires, 
tango,  ere,  tetigi,  tactum,  155. 
tego,  ere,  texi,  tectum,  147,  2. 
temno,  ere,  149,  c, 
tendo,  ere,  tetendi,  tensum  (-tum), 

155. 
teneo,  ere,  tenui,  (tentum),135,  i,  a. 
tergeo,  ere,  tersi,  tersum,  147,  i. 
tero,  ere,  trivi,  tritum,  137,  c. 
texo,  ere,  texui,  textum,  142,  3. 
timeo,  ere,  ui,  to  fear, 
ting(u)6,  ere,  tinxi,  tinctum,149,6. 
toUo,  ere  (sustuli,  sublatum),  155. 
tondeo,  ere,  totondi,  tonsum,  152. 
tono,  are,  ui,  142,  2. 
torpeo,  ere,  ui,  to  he  torpid, 
torqueo,  ere,  torsi,  tortum,  147,  i. 
torreo,  ere,  torrui,  tostum,  135,i,a. 
tra-d5,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i. 
traho,  ere,  traxi,  tractum,  147,  2. 
trem5,  ere,  ui,  to  tremble, 
tribuo,  ere,  ui,  tributum,  162. 
trtldo,  ere,  trfisi,  trusum,  147,  2. 


tueoi,  eri  ^[^^^^^Hutatussum,  164. 

turaeo,  ere,  ui,  to  swell, 

tundo,   ere,  tutudi,   ttinsum,   tti- 

sum,  155. 
turgeo,  ere,  tursi,  147,  i. 

Ulciscor,  i,  ultus  sum,  165. 
ungo,  ere,  tinxi,  unctum   149,  h, 
urgeo,  ere,  ursi,  147,  i. 
tiro,  ere,  tissi,  tistum,  147,  2. 
tit  or,  i,  tisus  sum,  165. 

Vado,  ere,  147,  2. 

vale,  175,  4. 

veho,  ere,  vexi,  vectum,  147,2 ;  165. 

vello,    ere,    velli   (vulsi),  vulsum, 

160,  2. 
ven-do,  ere,  -didi,  -ditum,  151,  i; 

169,  2,  R.  I. 
ven-eo,  ire,  ivi  (ii),  169,  2,  R.  i. 
venio,  ire,  veni,  ventum,  161. 
venum-do,   -dare,   -dedi,  -datum, 

151,  I. 
vereor,  eri,  veritus  sum,  164. 
verro,  ere,  verri,  versum,  160,  i. 
Yerto,  ere,  verti,  versum,  160,  i. 
vescor,  i,  165. 
vesperasco,  ere,  avi,  140. 
veto,  are,  vetui,  vetitum,  142,  2. 
video,  ere,  vidi,  visum,  159. 
vieo,    ere,    etum,    to   plait.      See 

137,  h. 
vigeo,  ere,  ui,  to  flourish, 
vincio,  ire,  vinxi,  vinctum,  150,  2. 
vinco,  ere,  vici,  victum,  160,  2. 
viso,  ere,  visi,  160,  i. 
vivo,  ere,  vixi,  victum,  147,  2. 
vols,  velle,  volui,  142,  3;  174. 
volvo,  ere,  volvi,  voltitum,  160,  i. 
vomo,  ere,  vomui,  vomitum,  142,  3. 
voveo,  ere,  vovi,  votum,  15d, 
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Abbreviations.— Abl.,  ablative;  Abs.,  absolute;  Ace,  accusative;  act.,  active;  adj., 
adjective;  adv.,  adverb;  attrib.,  attributive,  attribution  ;  app.,appositive, apposition; 
Comp.,  comparison,  comparative;  constr.,  construction;  cop.,  copula,  copulative; 
cpd., compound,  compounded;  Dat.,  dative;  decl.,  declension;  def.,  definite;  dem., 
demonstrative;  fern.,  feminine;  Fut.,  future;  Fut.  Pf.,  future  perfect;  Gen.,  geni- 
tive; Ger.,  gerund,  gerundive;  Impf.,  imperfect;  Impv.,  imperative;  indef.,  indefi- 
nite; Indie,  indicative;  Inf.,  infinitive;  interrog.,  interrogative;  Loc,  locative; 
masc,  masculine;  neg.,  negative;  neut.,  neuter;  Nom.,  nominative;  obj.,  object; 
Part.,  partitive;  part.,  participle;  pass.,  passive;  PL,  plural;  poss.,  possessive,  pos- 
session; pred.,  predicate;  prep.,  preposition;  pron.,  pronoun ;  rel.,  relative;  Sg., 
singular;  subj.,  subject;  Subjv.,  subjunctive;  subst.,  substantive;  Sup.,  supine;  vb., 
verb;  Voc,  vocative. 


A— Sound  of,  3;  weakening  of,  8,1;  length 
of  final,  707,1.    See  ab. 

ab  (5) — Iii  composition,  9,4;  varies  with  a 
as  prep.,  9,4;  syntax  of  as  prep.,  417,1: 
position  of,  413,R.l;  Dat.  after  vbs.  cpd. 
•with,  347,R.5;  gives  Point  of  Reference, 
335,N. ;  with  Abl.  takes  place  of  second 
Ace,  339, N.2;  with  Abl.  of  Separation, 
390;  with  Abl.  of  Point  of  View,  ibXs.6; 
with  Towns,  391,R.l;  with  Abl.  of  Origin, 
395;  with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397,  n.1;  with 
Abl.  of  Agent,  401;  to  express  Cause, 
408,N.3;  with  Abl.  Ger.,  433. 

abdicare— with  sS  and  Abl.,  390,N.3. 

abesse— with  Acc.  of  Extent,  or  g  and 
Abl.,  335, R. 2;  with  Dat.,  349, R. 4;  with 
Abl.  of  Measure,  403,  n.1;  of  Place,  390, 
N.3;  tantum  abest  ut,— ut,  552,r.i. 

abbinc— with  Acc,  336, R. 3. 

abhorr6re— with  Abl.  of  Place,  390, N.3. 

ability— &6js.  of,  with  Inf.,  423,N.l,c. 

abire— with  Abl.  of  Place,  390,n.3. 

ABLATIVE— defined,  23,6;  1st  decl.  Sg.  in 
fid,PlinelS,29,N.4;  PI.  in  abuS,29,R.4; 
2d  decl.  Sg.  in  5d,  33,N.3;  PI.  in  gis,  33, 
N.5;  3d  decl.  Sg.  in  gl,  I,  e,  37,4;  mute 
stems  with  i J  64;  sporadic  cases  in  1,  64, 
K.2 ;  vowel  stems  in  I,  67,B.2  ;  adjs. 
used  as  substs.  in  I,  67,r.2,n.;  4th 
decl.  in  ubus,  61,b  1;  adjs.  in  d,  75,n.3; 
PL  in  Is  (for  Us)  and  abus,  75,n.6;  adjs. 
of  three  endings  in  e,  79,B.l;  adjs.  and 
parts,  in  I  and  e,  82;  adjs.  in  e  and  I, 


83;  Comp.  of  part.,  89,R.l;  forms  ad  vs., 
91,2. 

With  act.  vb.  cannot  be  subj.  of  pass., 
217,R.l;  with  vbs.  involving  comparison, 
296,N.l;  prepositional  uses  instead,  ib. 
N.3;  with  pr5  of  Disproportion,  298;  for 
inner  obj.,  333,2,n.4:  with  abesse  and 
distare,  335, R. 2;  of  Point  of  Reference, 
ift.  N. ;  with  Acc.  after  vbs.  of  Giving  and 
Putting,  348;  with  preps,  instead  of 
Part.  Gen.,  372,R.2.  Scheme  of  Syntax, 
384;  of  Place  where,  386:  of  Towns,  386; 
of  Place  whence,  390;  with  vbs.  of  Ab- 
staining, 390,2;  with  Adjs.,  390,3;  of 
Towns,  391;  preps,  with  Towns,  ib.  R.l; 
of  Attendance,  392;  of  Time,  393;  preps., 
394;  of  Origin,  396;  preps.,  ib.  n.2;  of 
Material,  396;  of  Respect,  397;  with 
words  of  Eminence,  ib.  n.2;  with  Comp., 
398,  296,  and  rr.1,2;  of  Manner,  399; 
of  Quality,  400,  and  r.1;  with  cum  of 
unnatural  productions,  i&.  n.2;  of  In- 
strument, 401;  of  Agent,  314,  and  b.2, 
401  and  rr.1,2;  with  special  vbs.,  401, 
NN.1-7;  of  Standard,  402;  of  Difference, 
403;  of  Price,  404;  with  vbs.  of  Plenty 
and  Want,  406;  with  opus  and  tisus^ 
406:  with  titor,  fruor,  etc.,  407;  of  Cause, 
408  and  nn.2-6;  of  Ger.,  431;  of  Ger. 
with  preps.,  433;  of  Sup.,  436. 
ABLATIVE  ABSOLUTE — concord  with  two 
subjs.,  286,N.3;  syntax  of,  409.10;  with 
Interrog.,  469,n.;  of  part.,  666,n.2. 
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abrumpere— with  Abl.  of  Place,  390,N.3. 

absiste— with  luf.  for  Impv.,  271,2,N.2. 

absolvere — with  Abl.  of  Place,  390, N. 3. 

absonus— with  Abl.,  369, n. 2. 

Absorption  of  Correlative— 619. 

absque— 417,2;  with  Subjv.,  697,  N. 

abstaining — vbs.  of,  with  Abl.,  390,2. 

abstingre— with  Abl.  of  Place,  390, N. 3. 

abstract— relations  expressed  by  Indie  , 
264,B.l;  substs.  become  concrete  in  PI., 
204. N. 5;  formation  of,  181,2,6. 

abundantia — 84. 

abundare— with  Gen.,  383,1,n.2. 

abunde— wry,  439,  n.  3. 

abtiti— with  Abl.,  407  and  N.2,a. 

fic— see  atque ;  ac  si  with  Subjv.  of 
Comparison,  602;  §CSl=  quasi,  ib.v.5. 

aCCSdere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,R  2;  with 
quod,  526;  with  ut,  653,4. 

accent— in  early  Latin,  701, h.2  ;  in  mu- 
sic, 729;  conflict  with  Ictus,  749. 

accentuation— 16;  effect  of  enclitics,  ib. 
R.l;  in  cpds.,  ib.iL.2;  in  Voc,  tt>.  R.3; 
early,  ib.tf. 

aocidit— with  Dat.,  346,B.2 ;  sequence 
after,  613,  R.  2;  with  ut,  563,3. 

accipere— with  inf.,  627,r.i. 

aCCOmmodatUS— with  Dat.  Ger.,429,N.l. 

accumbere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,R.2. 

ACCUSATIVE— definition,  23,4.  3d  decl.  36; 
in  im,  37, 3 ;  64.  N.  1 ;  in  eiS,  38, 3 ;  of  vowel 
stems,  67,R.l  and  5;  PI.  in  is  and  gs,  67, 
R.5;  in  Greek  substs.,  66,  nn.  3  and  4;  of 
adjs.  of  three  endings  in  Is,  eiS,79,N.2; 
inIS,83,N.l;  ofComp.  inis,  6is,89,R.2; 
forms  ad  vs.,  91,1. 

Becomes  subj.  of  pass.,  216;  syntax  of, 
328-343:  general  view,  328,329;  direct 
obj.,  330;  with  vbs.  ofEmotion.i^.R.  and 
N.2;  333,l,N.l;  with  verbal  substs.,  330, 
N.3;  with  adjs.  in  undus,  i6N.4 ;  with 
cpd.  vbs.,  331.  Inner  obj.,  332,  333;  neut. 
pron  and  adj.,  333,1;  Cognate,  i6.2;  Abl. 
instead,  i6.2,n.4;  with  vbs.  of  Taste  and 
Smell,  i6.2,N.5;  extension  of  Cognate 
idea,  t6.2,NN.2  and  6.  Double  Ace,  333, 
1;  of  Extent.  334-336:  i"  Degree,  334,  in 
Space,  336,  in  Time,  336;  with  abesse 
and  distare,  336,R.2;  with  abhlnc,  336, 
R.3;  with  natus,  tb.R.4:  with  adjs.,  ib. 
N.l;  of  Extent  as  subj.  of  pass..  i6.N.3; 
of  Local  Object,  337;  prep,  with  Large 
Towns,  ib.  RR.l  and  2;  domum  and  in 
domum,  ib.n.Z;   force  of  ad,  t6.  r.4; 


with  tisque,  ib.v.i;  with  verbal  substs., 
id.  N.5;  of  Respect,  338;  with  vbs.  of 
Clothing,  etc.,  and  passives,  ib.  n.2: 
Greek  Ace.  or  A-bl.  instead,  ib.  N.L 
Double  Ace,  339-342:  with  vbs.  of  In- 
quiring, etc.,  339;  special  vbs.,  t6.  rr., 
NN. ;  pass,  form,  ib.  N.4;  with  vbs.  of 
Naming,  Making,  cfc,  340:  pass,  form, 
ib.  R.l;  End  by  ad  or  Dat.,  ib.  R.2;  one 
Ace.  is  cognate,  341  and  n.2;  one  Ace. 
forms  a  phrase,  342;  as  a  general  objec- 
tive case,  343;  with  Interjections,  ib.  1; 
Ace.  and  Inf.,  ib.  2;  and  Dat.  with  vbs. 
of  Giving  and  Putting,  348;  with  preps, 
for  Part.  Gen.,  372,R.2;  for  Abl.  of 
Standard,  403,n.2;  subj.  of  Inf.,  203,R.l; 
420;  after  impersonal  Ger.,  427, n.2;  of 
Ger.,  430;  of  Ger.  with  preps.,  432;  of 
Sup.,  436;  with  Inf.  as  object  clause, 
626-636;  with  Inf.  as  subj.,  636;  with 
Inf.  after  vbs.  of  Emotion,  642,R. ;  with 
Inf.  in  rel.  clause,  636;  with  Inf.  in 
dependent  comparative  clause,  641. 

acciksing  -vbs.  of,  with  Gen.,  378  ;  with 
other  constr.,  t6.  rr.2  and  5. 

acquiSscere— with  Abl.,  401,n.6. 

acquitting^yhB.  of ,  with  Gen.,  378  ;  with 
other  constr.,  ib.  rr.2  and  3. 

action,  activity— suflSxes  for,  181,2;  182,1. 

active  voice— 112,2  ;  213  ;  Inf.  as  pass., 
632, N.2;  of  something  caused  to  be 
done,  219;  periphrastic,  247. 

ad— in  composition,  9,4;  vbs.  cpd.  with, 
take  Ace,  331;  with  To^vns  and  Coun- 
tries, 337,RR.l  and  4:  with  Ace.  of  End 
after  vbs.  of  Taking,  etc.,  340,R.2;  with 
Ace.  for  Dat.,  346,R.2;  vbs.  cpd.  with, 
take  Dat.  ,347;  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  386, 
R.2;  hence,  403,N.4,6;  position  of,  413,  R.l ; 
as  adv.,  416;  as  prep.,  416,1;  with  Ace. 
Ger.,  429,2;  428,R.2;  432  and  ».;  after 
vbs.  of  Hindering,  432,R. ;  with  Ger.  for 
Abl.  Sup.,  436.N.3;  ad  id  quod,  626,2. 

N.2. 

adaequS— with  Abl.,  296,n.1,  398,n.2. 
adaptation— w  or  da   of,    with    Dat.    Ger., 

429,2. 
addere— with  operam  and  Dat.  Ger.,  429, 

1;  with  quod,  626,1. N.l;  with  ut, 663,4. 
adding— \hfi.  of,  with   quod,  626,1 ;   list 

of,  ib.  N.l:  with  ut,  i^-  N.5;  663,4. 
adductUS— with  Abl.  of  Cause,  408,N.2 
ade5— with  ut,  662. 
adesse— with  Dat.,  etc.  347, E. a. 
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adfatim— v«ry,  439,  n.  3. 

adferre— with  ut,  663,1. 

adhaerCscere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,b.3. 

adhortari— with  ut,  646,n.i. 

adhUC— strengtheua  Comp.,  301;  as  yet, 
still,  478,N.l. 

adicere— with  quod,  626,i.n.i. 

adigere— with  ut,  663,1. 

adiplsci— with  ut,  663,1. 

adire— with  Ace  or  ad,  331,B.3. 

adiuvSre— with  ut,  653,1. 

ADJECTIVE— 16,2  ;  and  subst.,  it.  r.1,n.1; 
decl.  of,  17;  defined,  72;  Istand  2d  decl., 
73;  Gen.  and  Voc,  73;  stems  in  ro,  74; 
with  Nom.  wanting,  74,R.2;  Pronominal, 
76;  3d  decl.,  77;  two  endings,  78;  stems 
in  ri,  78,2;  in  all  and  ari,  78,R.;  one 
ending,  80:  case  peculiarities,  83;  abun- 
dantia,  84;  varying  decl.,  84,2;  defective 
and  indeclinable,  86;  comparison  of,  86; 
correlative,  109:  formation  of,  182. 

As  Bubst.,  204,NN.l-4 ;  agreement  of 
pred.,  211;  exceptions,  ib.RB,.;  attrib. 
agrees  in  Gendex,  286;  ne^t.  with  fern., 
ib.  3;  concord  of,  289;  with  two  subjs., 
290;  position,  290.N.2,  291;  meaning 
varies  with  position,  ib,  B.l ;  676 ; 
superlatives  of  Order  and  Sequence, 
291,1,R.2;  numerals,  292-296;  compara- 
tives, 296-301;  superlatives,  302,  303;  of 
Inclination,  Knowledge,  etc.,  in  pred., 
326,R.6;  verbal  with  Ace,  330, N.3,  neut. 
In  Cognate  Ace,  333,1  ;  of  Extent  in 
Degree,  33^  and  B.l;  or  Time,  336,n.1; 
with  Gen.  of  Quality,  366,R.2;  of  3d 
decl.  as  pred.,  366, b. 2 ;  with  Abl.  of 
Separation,  390,3;  with  Abl.  of  Atten- 
dance, 392,B.l;  with  Abl.  of  Quality,  400; 
in  Abl.  Abs.,  410,nn.4,5;  with  Inf.,  421, 
K.l.c;  with  Inf.  for  Gen.  of  Ger.,  428,n.3; 
with  Abl.  Ger.,  431, n.1;  with  Abl.  Sup., 
436,N.2;  neut.  with  ut,  653,4,  and  r.2. 

adligfire— with  sS  and  Gen.,  378,R.l. 

admlrfirl— with  inf.,  633,r.i. 

admodum— ^'^'•y.  439,n.3;  with  quam 
and  ludic,  467, n.;  yes,  471,1. 

admonCre— with  two  Accs.,  341,n.2  ;  with 
Ut,  646,N.l. 

Adonic— measure,  789,  792. 

adorlrl— with  inf.,  423, 2. n. 2. 

adorning— vhs.  of,  with  Abl.,  401,N.l. 

aditringere— with  s6  and  Gen.,378,B.l. 

adal68c6n8-437,N.i. 

advantage— yhB.  of,  with  Dat.,  946. 


ADVERB— defined,  16,6,  and  r.3;  discussion 
of,  91,  92:  from  Ace,  91,1;  from  Abl.,  ib. 
2;  from  Loe,  ib.  3;  uncertain,  ib.  4;  by 
terminations,  92,1-5;  syntactical  and 
miscellaneous,  92,6  ;  comparison  of,  93; 
numeral,  98;  prou.,  110;  with  Dat.,  369, 
N.7;  with  Part.  Geu.,  372,n.3  ;  general 
use  of,  439;  position  of,  440;  for  rel. 
with  prep.,  611, R.l:  position  of,  677. 

adversarl— with  Dat.,  346,r.2. 

adversative — sentences,  483-491  ;  parti- 
cles, 483;  cum,  680,nn.1  and  %  687; 
qui,  634. 

adver BUS— gives  obj.  toward  which,  369, 
R.2;  as  adv.,  416;  as  prep.,  416,2. 

advertere— animum,  with  Ace,  342. 

ae— pronunciation  of,  4  and  n.  ;  weaken- 
ing of,  8,1. 

aedSs— omitted,  with  Gen.,  362,b.3. 

aequfilis— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  369,b.1. 

aequare— with  Dat.,  346,n.3. 

aequum— with  est  instead  of  sit,  264,B.l; 
aeqaS  with  Abl.,  296,n.1;  aequQ  after 
Comp.,  398,N.l;    with   atqUO,  643, n.3  ; 

aequS— aequ6,  482,3. 
aes — d^cl.  of,  47,6. 
aestimSre— with  Gen.,  379;   with  Abl., 

380,N.l;  with  Abl.  and  ex,  402,R.2. 

aetas— in  Abi.  of  Time,  393,R.5 ;  idaota- 

tis,  336,N.2. 
aeternum— as  adv.,  336, n.I. 
afficere— with  Abl.  of  Means,  401,n.3. 
afflnis— with  Dat.  or  Ace.,  369,R.l;  with 

Gen.,  374,N.2. 

afRrmSre— with  Int,  627,r.2. 

age— with  PI.,  211,N.2;  with  Impv.,  269; 

age  v6r5,  487,n.8  ;  id  ago,  with  ut, 

646.N.1. 
agency— suffixes  for,  181,1. 
agent— in  Abl.  with  ab,  214,  401:  in  Abl., 

214,R.2;  in  Dat.,  215,  364,  366;  and  In- 

strument,  401,R.l. 
aggredl— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 
ai3— 176,1;   supplied  from  negO,  447,R.; 

introduces  5,R.,  648,R.2 ;  with  Inf.,  627, 

R.2. 

alaris— and  alSrius,  84,2. 
Alcaic — measure,  791,  799. 
Alcmanian—measure,  786. 
ali— forms  indef.  prons.,  111,1. 
aliSnus— poss.  of  alius,  108;  with  Qea 
or  Dat.,  369,R.l  and  N.2. 

aliquand2^aliquand9,  482,m.1. 
ftliquantum— with  ante,  403,  n.4. 
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aliquis  and  aliqul— 107;  with  Pi.  vrb.. 
211,N.2;  syntax  of,  314;  with  numerals, 
314,R.2,t;  for  quia  and  qui,  107,n.1,  and 
316,N.l ;  with  two  negs.,  316,n.1  ;  per 

aliquem  stare,  with  nS,  quOminus, 
6i8,N.i. 

alius— d  eel.  of,  76,  108;  reciprocal  alius 
alium,  221,R.l;  with  Abl.,  319;  for 
alter,  CSterl,  ib-  n.I  ;  besides^  ib.  N.2; 
alia  as  Ace.  of  Respect,  338,2;  aliter 
with  Abl.  of  Measure,  403,n.3;  alius 
atgue  alius,  477,  n.9  ;  alias— alias,  482, 
1  ;  turn- alias,  alias— pl6rumque, 
interdum— alias,  ib.  n.2  ;  aliS- ali5, 
alibi— alibi,  ib.  2  ;  aliter— aliter,  ib. 
3;  aliter  strengthens  sin,  692;  followed 
by  quam,  nisi,  praeter,  643, n. 4 ;  with 
atque,  643.N.3. 

allec— decl.  of,  68,12. 

alphabet— 1.  Sounds  of  letters,  ib.  rr. 
1-3;  names  of  letters,  ib.  N. 

alter— decl.  of,  76,  108;  for  secundus, 

96,5  ;  alter  alterum,  reciprocal,  221,  R. 
1;  and  alius,  319. 
alteruter— decl.  of,  76, 108. 

altittidS— with  Ace.  of  Extent,  336,B.l. 
altus— with  Ace.  of  Extent,  336.R.1. 
amSre— 122 ;  amabO,  with  imp  v.,  269 ; 

amSns,  437,n.1  ;  with  Gen.,  376,N.2. 
amb— in  composition,  9,4. 

amblre— conj.  of,  169,2,r.i. 

amb5— decl.  of.,  73, b., 96, 108;  and  uter- 
que,  292. 

amicus— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  369,R.l. 

amplius— with  quam  omitted,  296,R.4. 

an— in  disjunctive  questions,  467,1 ;  in 
phrases,  ib.  2  ;  strengthened  by  ne,  ib. 
1,N.2;  as  a  simple  interrog.  particle,  ib. 
1,N.3;  in  second  part  of  a  disjunctive 
question,  468;  anne,  ib.;  and  aut,  ib. 
N.4;  annQn  and  necne,  469;  fornum 
or  ne  in  indirect  question,  460,1, n.I  ; 
or  497. 

anacoluthon— 697. 

Anacreontic— measure,  819. 

anacrusis— and  anacrustic  scheme,  739 

anapaestic— foot,  734;  rhythm,  736;  va- 
rieties of,  777-782;  substitutes  for,  777. 

anaphora— 486, N.2;  636,n.4;  682. 

angi— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  633,R-1> 

angiportus— decl.  of,  68,5. 

animadvertere— with  inf.,  627.R.1. 

animals— as  instruments  or  agents,  214, 
11.2. 


animus— with  ut,  646,n.2  ;  animum  ad» 
vertere,  with  acc,  342;  animi  as  Loc, 
374,N.7;  in  animo  esse,  with  inf.,  422, 

N.5. 

Ani5— decl.  of,  41,4. 

annuere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,r.2. 

ante— in  composition,  9,4  ;  vbs.  cpd.  will 
take  Acc.  or  Dat.,  331,  347;  with  Abl.  of 
Standard  or  Acc.  of  Extent,  403, n. 4 ; 
position  of,  413,  R.l  and  n.3;  as  adv., 
416  ;  as  prep.,  416,3  ;  with  Acc.  Ger., 
432  and  n.I;  with  part.,  437, n.2. 

anteSquam— see  antequam. 
antecedent  —  action,    661-667  ;    definite, 

613 ;  repetition  of,  616  ;  incorporation 

of,  616 ;  indefinite,  621 ;  def.  or  indef. 

with  Indie,  or  Subjv.,  631,1,  and  2. 
antecedere- with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,r.2. 
antecellere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,b.2;  with 

Abl.  of  Respect,  397,n.2. 
anteire— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,b.2. 
antepenult — 11. 
antequam— with  Indlc,  674-676 ;  with 

Pr.,  676 ;  with  Pf.  and  Fut.  Pf.,  576 ; 

with  Subjv.,  677. 
anterior~87,8. 

aorist— forms  on  s3,  sim,  131,4,5.;  defi- 
nition, 224  ;  Pure  Pf.  as  Aor.,  236,n.  ; 
Hist.  Pf.,  239  ;  Plupf,  241,n.1  ;  Pf.  as 
Potential  of  Past,  268. N  2. 

apodosis— 689;  omission  of,  601;  in  com- 
parative sentences,  602  ;  in  Indie,  in 
Unreal  Conditions,  697,R.3  ;  after  vrb. 
requiring  Subjv.,  i6.r.5. 

aposiopesis— 691. 

apparSre- as  cop.  vb.,  206,n.1  ;  with 
Nom.  and  Inf.,  628,N.2  ;  with  nt,  663,4, 

appellare— with  two  Aces.,  340;  with  two 
Noms.,  206. 

appointing— \ha.  of,  with  Dat.  of  Ger., 
429,2. 

apposition— 320;  concord  in,  321;  excep- 
tions, ib.  RR.,NN.  ;  Partitive,  322,  323; 
Restrictive,  322  ;  Distributive,  323  ; 
whole  and  part,  ib.  N.2  ;  to  sentence, 
324  ;  predicate,  326  ;  Gen.  of,  361 ;  to 
names  of  Towns,  386, R.l  ;  to  Loc,  411, 
R.3;  pron.  incorporated,  614,  R.4;  subst. 
incorporated,  616,2. 

appropinquare— with  Dat.,  346, r.2. 

appurtenance— suffix  of,  182,6. 

aptus— constr.,  562^R.2  ;  with  qui  »nd 
Subjv.,  631,1. 

apud— 416,4. 
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arbitrfirl— with  Inf..  627.B.2. 

arbitrfitfl— as  Abl.  ot  Cause,  408,n.1. 

arbor  -  deci.  of,  46,n. 

arcSre— with  Abl.  of  Separation,  390,2,N.2. 

Archilochian— measure,  788,  800. 

arcus— decl.  of,  68,5. 

ard6re-with  inf.,  423.2,n.2;  firdgns,  to 
express  cause,  408,n.2. 

firdor— with  ut,  646,n.2. 

arguere— with  Gen.,  378.B.1;  with  Inf., 
628.N.1. 

A r is tophanic— measure,  793. 

arrangement— of  words,  671-683 ;  of 
clauses,  684-687  ;  grammatical  or  rhe- 
torical, 672 ;  ascending  and  descending, 
673  ;  of  simple  sentences,  674  ;  of  inter- 
rog.  sentences,  676  ;  of  adj.  and  Gen., 
676;  of  ad  vs.,  677;  of  preps.,  678;  of  par- 
ticles, 679  ;  of  attributes,  680  ;  of  oppo- 
flites,  681;  of  pairs,  682  ;  anaphoric  and 
chiastic,  682 ;  poetical,  683 ;  periods, 
685;  historical  and  oratorical,  687. 

arrldere—with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,b.3. 

artisan— suffixes  for,  181,3. 

Ss— decl.  of,48,B. 

Asclepiadean— measure,  802,  803- 

asking— Yha.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  339  and 
B.l.N.l;  with  Inf.  or  ut,  546  and  b.3. 

aspergere— with  Dat.  and  Ace,  or  Ace. 
andAbl.,348,B.l. 

aspicere— with  inf..  527,b.1;  aspectfl, 
436.N.1. 

aspirates — 6,2,B. 

assentlrl— with  Dat.,  346,b.2;  347,b.2. 

assequi— with  ut,  653.1. 

-assere— as  inf.  ending,  131,4,6.4. 

asseverations— in  Subjv.,  262  ;  in  Fut. 
Indie,  lb.  N.;  with  nifli,  591,6.2. 

assidSre— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,b.2. 

assimilations— of  vowels,  8,4  ;  of  conso- 
nants, 9,1,2,3  ;  of  preps.,  9,4  ;  of  Voc., 
211,b.3. 

assuSfacere— with  Abl.  or  Dat.,  401,n.2  ; 
with  Inf.,423,2,N.2. 

assuSscere— with  Abl.  or  Dat.,  401,n.2; 
with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2. 

astfl— in  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 

asyndeton  —  after  demonstrative,  307, 
B.4;  in  codrdination,  473,n.,  474,n.,  483, 
N.,  492,N. 

at— use  of,  488  and  nn.  ;  ast,  488,n.1. 

atque— for  quam,  296, n.4  ;  syntax  of, 
477  and  notes  ;  adds  a  third  member, 
481,N.;  with  adjs.  of  Likeness,  etc.,  643; 


for  quam  after  neg.  Oomp.,  644, m. 
2. 

atqui— 489;  atquin,  ib.  n.1. 

attendance— Abl.  of,  392  ;  with  oom,  ib, 
B.l;  instrumental,  ib.  b.2. 

attinet— with  inf.,  422*n.4;  restrictions 
with,  627,B.2. 

attraction  — in  Gender,  211,b.6  ;  in  mood, 
608,4,  629;  of  vb.  of  Saying  into  Subjv., 
641,N.3,  585.N.3,  630,N.3  ;  of  Rel..  617  ; 
inverse,  617, n. 2  ;  of  mood  in  general, 
662,  663. 

attributive— 288  ;  concord  of  adj.,  289  ; 
with  two  or  more  substs.,  290;  position 
of,  291 ;  superlatives  of  Order  and  Se- 
quence, 291,1,B.2  ;  pred.,  326  ;  various 
peculiarities  of,  ib.  be.  ;  omitted  with 
cognate  Ace,  333,2, n.1  ;  with  Abl.  of 
Time,  393,b.6  ;  omitted  with  Abl.  of 
Manner,  399,M.l;  with  Inf.,  421,n.2;  with 
part.,  437,R. 

au— pronunciation  of,  4  ;  weakening  of, 

8,1. 
auctorem— esse,  with  Dat.,  346»n.5  ;  with 

Inf.,  627,B.2  ;  with  ut,  646.N.1. 
auctOritas— with  ut,  546.N.1 ;  auctOri- 

t£te  as  Abl.  of  Cause,  408,n.1. 
audfire— with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2. 
audlre—like  Gr.  dKoveii/,  206,  N.2;  audl- 

6ns,  with  Dat.,  346,n.5  ;  with  cum  and 

Subjv.,  580,b2;   with  Inf.  and  part., 

627,B.l,  and  n.1  ;  with  rel.  and  Indie, 

467.N.;  audita,  436.N.1. 
auscul tare— with  Dat.,  346,b.2. 
aut— distinguished  from  an,  438,n.4;  use 

of,  493  and  notes;  aut— aut  with  PI., 

286, N.1:  subdivides  a  neg.,  446. 
autem— position  of,  413,N.3,  484.B.;  syn- 

tax  of,  484;  in  lively  questions,  ib.  v.l ; 

strengthens  sed,  485.N.3,  692. 
auxiliarl— with  Dat.,  346,b.2. 
auxiliaris— and  auxiliarius,  84.2. 
auxiliary— vbs.  with  Inf.,  280,1,6. 
avSre— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 
Sversus— with  Dat.,  369,B.6. 

Baccar— 68,12. 

Bacchic— foot,  734 ;  measures,  811-814* 

balneum— 68.3. 

becoming— YhB.  of,  with  two  Noms.,  206. 

beginning~vbB.  of,  with  Inf.,  423,  and  n.2. 

believing— yha.  of,  with  Ace  and  Inf.,  626 

and  627;  with  Nom.,  628. 
beU«re-wlth  Dat.,  346,K.e. 
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belluxn— in  Abl.  of  Time,  394.B  ;  belli 

as  Loc,  411, K.  2. 
belonging— suflaxes  for,  182,5. 
benevolus — compared,  87,4. 
beseeching — vbs.  of,  with  ut,  546. 
bewaring— \hs.  of,  with  nS,  548. 
bibere— with  dare,  421,n.i.&. 

bidding— yha.  of,  with  Dat.,  346. 

biiugus— and  biiugis,  84,1. 

bimatris— 85,1. 

blni-for  duo,  346.R.2. 

blandlrl— with  Dat.,  346,R.2. 

boards— with  Dat.  Qer.,  429,1. 

bonus— comparison,  90  ;  cul  bond,  366, 

».l ;  bene,  as  adv.  of  Degree,  439 ,n. 2 

and  3. 
books— omit  in  with  Abl.,  387. 
b58— decl.  of,  52,7. 
brachylogy— 689. 
breathinga— 6,2,A. 
buyitig—yhs.  of,  with  Gen.   or  Abl.,  379, 


C— sound  of,  l,B.l;  name  of,  1,n. 
cadere— with  Abl.  of  Separation,  390,2,n. 

2. 
csBsura— defined,    750  ;    varieties,    751  ; 

masc.  and  fem.,  752  ;  bucolic,  753, R. 2  ; 

in  Iamb.  Sen.,  759, n. 2;  in  lam.  Trim. 

Cat.,  761,N.;  in  lam.  Trim.  Claud.,  762, 

N.4  ;   in   lam.   Oct.,   763,N.6.  ;  in  lam. 

Sept.,  764,N.2  ;  in  Troch.  Sept.,  770,n.2; 

in  Dae.  Hex.,  784, N.2  :  in  alcaic,  791, 

798,  799,N.l;  inGlyconic,  795;  in  Phalae- 

cean,  796,n.3  ;  in  Sapphic,  797,n.2,  804  ; 

in  Archilochian,  800,N.  ;    in  Asclepia- 

dean,  802,n.1. 
calling— y^B.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  340;  with 

two  Noms.,  206. 
calx— decl.  of,  70,D. 
CampI— as  Loc,  411,R.2. 
cantica — defined,   747;    in    early    Latin, 

824;  in  later  Latin,  825. 
capability— 2kd}B.  of,  with  Inf.,  421,n.1,c. 
capacity— tkdjB,  of,  with  Dat.  Ger.,  429,2  ; 

suffixes  for,  182,2. 
capl— with  Gen.  of  Charge,  878,B.l. 
capital— ^ecl.  of,  78, R. 
caput— decl.  of,  53.8;  est  with  Inf.,  422, 

N.2. 

cardinal  numbers— 94 ;  Gen.  PI.  of.  95, 
B.2;  collective  Sg.  of,  ib. ;  duo  and 
ambO,  292  ;  with  singull,  295;  for  Dia- 
tribuUve,  296,».;  posiUou  of,  676,b.2. 


car6re— with  Abl.,  406;  with  Gen.,383,l» 

N.2. 

carS— decl.  of,  41,4;  gender  of,  43,1. 

Cartbagini— as  Loc,  411,r.1. 

carus— with  Abl.  of  Price,  404,N.2. 

cases — defined,  23 ;  strong  and  weak, 
rSctI  and  obllqui,  24 ;  case-forms.  26  ; 
endings,  25,2. 

cassis— decl.  of,  68,12. 

casfi.  -as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,N.l. 

catalexis  -742. 

causa— with  Gen.,  373;  with  poss.  pron., 
ib.  R.2;  with  Gen.  Ger.,  428,R.2;  causa, 
in  phrases  with  ut,  546,N.2;  causam 
vincere,  333,  2,r. 

CAUSAL  SENTENCES— coordinate,  498  ;  par- 
ticles, 498  ;  syntax  of  subordinate,  538- 
542  ;  general  division,  538,  539 ;  with 
quod,  etc.,  and  Indie,  540  ;  with  ouod, 
etc.,  and  Subjv.,  541;  with  quia,  ib. 
N.l ;  rejected  reason,  ib,  n.2  ;  with 
quanddque,  i&.  n.5  ;  with  vbs.  of  Emo- 
tion, 542  ;  si  for  quod,  ib.  N.l ;  with 
cum,  580,RR.l  and  2,  586  ;  with  tam- 
quam,  etc..  541,n.4,  602,n.4  ;  relative, 
634  ;     clauses  in  O.O.,  655. 

causation— vhB.  of,  with  part.,  637 ;  with 
ut,  553,1;  pass,  with  ut,  ib.  3. 

causative  verbs— formation  of,  191,4. 

cause— Abl.  of,  408  ;  various  expressions 
for,  ib.  NN. ;  preventing,  ib.  n.4  ;  exter- 
nal, ib.  N.6 ;  represented  by  part.,  666, 
670.2. 

cav6re— with  Subjv.  for  Impv.,  271,2-, 
with  Dat.,  346,N.2;  constructions  with, 
548,NN.  1  and  3. 

ce— appended  to  iste,  104.3,N.2  ;  to  iUe, 
ib.  N.3. 

c6dere— with  Dat.,  346,b.2  ;  with  Abl.  of 
Separation,  390,2,n.2. 

cedo— defective,  175,6. 

celare- with  two  Aces.,  or  d6,  339  and  r. 
1  and  3,N.l. 

celer— comparison  of,  87,1,  and  n. 

C6ns5re— with  Inf.,  527,b.2  ;  with  ut,  546 
N.l ;  c6nse5,  yes,  471,2. 

centimanus— defective,  85,2. 

cernere— with  inf.,  527,r.1. 

certare— with  Dat.,  346,n.6;  rem  cer- 
tare,333,2,R. 

certus— strengthens  quidam,  313.B.3 ; 
with  Gen.,  374,N.9 ;  cert6,  certO,  yes, 
471,1;  certs,  atrengthena  at,  488.N.2; 

certiufl  (quam),  with  mt.  422,n.3; 
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certum  est,  with  inf..  423,2,n.2;  cer- 
ti5rem  facere,  with  inf.,  627,r.2. 

C6ssare— with  inf..  423,2,n.2. 

\c6terus)— Norn.  masc.  wanting,  74, R. 2, 
86,1;  use  of  c6terum,  491;  c6tera  used 
partitively,  291,ii.2;  alius  instead,  319, 
N.l:  as  Ace.  of  Respect,  338.2. 

charge— in  Gen.  with  Judicial  verbs, 
378  ;  with  nomine,  i&-  R.8  ;  in  Abl.,  ib. 

B.3. 

chiasmus— 682  and  b. 

choosing— vhs.  of.  with  two  Noms.,  206  ; 

with  two  Aces.,  340  ;  End  with  Dat.  or 

ad,  i^'  R'2  ;  vbs.  of.  with  Final  Dat.. 

356.N.2. 
choriambic— feet,  734  ;  rhythms,  801. 
CingI— with  Ace.,  338,N.2. 
circa— position  of,  413, R.l  ;  as  adv.,  416  ; 

as  prep.,  416,5  ;  with  Ace.  Ger.,  432  and 

N.l. 

Circiter— as  prep.,  416,6. 

Circum — iii  composition,  9,4  ;  vbs.  cpd. 

with,  take  Ace. .  331 ;  never  repeated,  ib. 

R.2;  as  adv.,  416;  as  prep.,  416,5. 
Circumdare— with  Dat.  and  Ace.,  or  Ace. 

and  Abl.,  348, R.l. 
circumfundere — with  Acc  and  Dat., or 

Ace.  and  Abl.,  348,R.l. 
Circumspice— with  direct  question,  467, 

N. 

circumstantial  cum— 685-688. 

Cis— as  prep.,  416,7. 

citerior— 87,2  and  7. 

citius  quam— constr.  after,  644,R.3. 

citrS— as  adv.,  415;  as  prep.,  416,7. 

Cl vitas— concord  of,  in  pred.,  211, b. 6. 

clam— as  adv.,  416;  as  prep.,  416,8. 

Clanculum— aa  prep.,  416,8. 

ClIVUB-decl.  of,  67,2. 

clothing— \h8.   of,  with  Acc.   of  Respect, 

338,N.8;  with  Abl.  of  Means,  401,n,1. 
Clu6re— with  Nom.  and  Inf.,  528,n.1. 
COepI— 176,5,a,  and  n.  ;    with  Inf.,  423, 

N.3. 

COgere— with  Inf.,423,2,N.2;  with  ut,  563, 
2;  conclude,  with  Inf.,  646,R.l,  653,2, n. 

cSgitare— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

cSgitatio— in  phrases  with  ut,  667, R. 

Cognate  Accusative —  333,2  ;  similar 
phrases,  ib.  b.  ;  with  second  Acc,  341 ; 
with  proMbgre,  iubSre,  ib.  n.2. 

cOgnStus— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  369, B.l. 

C5gniti5— in  phrases  with  ut,  567,B. 

cOgndmen  esse— with  Dat.,  349. b.5. 


c5gn5scere— with  lnf.,627.B.l ;  cCgnitU 
as  Sup.,  436, N.l. 

coincidence— constr.  with,  613,N.3. 

COire— with  Dat.,  346,N.6. 

colligere— with  inf.,  627, b.2. 

COllocare— with  in  and  Abl.,  385,R.l ; 
with  in  and  Acc,  ib.  N.2. 

COluS— decl.  of,  61,  N. 5. 

comitarl— with  Dat.,  346,n.2. 

COmitiiS— as  Abl.  of  Time,  393,B.5. 

commiserari— with  Acc,  377,n.2. 

committere— with  Acc  Ger.,  430, N.l? 
with  ut;  648.N.1. 

commovSre— with  ut,  663,2;  commotus, 
to  express  cause,  408, n.2. 

commune— as  subst.,  211,b.4;  in  phrases 
with  ut,  557, R. ;  communis,  with  Gen. 
or  Dat.,  369, R.l. 

comparative— in  ior,  86;  in  entior,  87,4,5; 
lacking,  87,9;  with  quam  or  Abl.,  296 
and  BR. ;  omission  of  quam,  ib.  R.4;  age 
with  natus,  ib.  R.5;  with  opinione,  ib. 
R.6;  of  Disproportion,  298;  omission  of 
ut  after  quam,  ib.  B.2;  restriction  of. 
300;  strengthened,  301;  doubled,  ib.; 
with  Part.  Gen.,  372  and  r.2;  with  Abl. 
of  Respeet,  398  and  r.;  with  Abl.  of 
Measure,  403,n.1;  with  Abl.  Ger.,431,N. 
2;  with  quam  qui,  631,3. 

comparative  sentences— 638-644;  divis- 
ion of,  638:  moods  in,  639;  vb.  omitted 
in,  640  :  in  dependent  clauses,  641;  cor- 
relatives in,  642;  the  more— the  more,ib, 
r.2;  with  at  que,  643;  with  quam,  644. 

comparison— of  adjectives,  86  ;  peculiar- 
ities, 87;  by  magis  and  maximS,  ib.6; 
by  plus  and  plflrimum,  ib.  6,n.2;  de- 
fective, 87,2,7,9:  of  participles,  88,89;  of 
ad  vs.,  93;  irregular,  90;  standard  of, 
omitted,  297;  of  qualities,  299;  condi- 
tional sentences  of.  602. 

compelling— vbs.  of.  with  ut,  663,2. 

compensatory  lengthening — 9,6. a. 

COmperce— with  inf.  forImpv.,271,2,N.2. 

COmperire— with  Gen.,  378,b.1;  with  Inf., 
527,R.l. 

C0mp6sce— with  Inf.  for  Impv.,   271,2, 

N.2. 

complere- with  Gen.,  383,1. 

COmplexuS— as  a  Present,  282,n. 

compos— with  Gen.,  374,n.3. 

composition— of  words,  193-200  ;  divis- 
ions. 193;  of  substs  ,  194-198;  of  vba., 
199.  200. 
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oompoandi— attrib.,    197,1;    dependent, 

ih.  2  ;  poss.,  198  ;  quantity  in,  715. 
con— S6©  cum. 

C5nftrl— with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2. 

cSnfitUS— defective,  68,5. 

COncfidere— used  personally  in  pass.,  217, 

N.2;  with  Dat.,  346,R.2;  with  Inf.,  423,2, 

N.2;  632,N.l;   with  Ace.  Ger.,  430,n.1; 

with  ut,  6i8,N.l. 
conceiving— YhB.  of,  with  obj.  clause,  623. 
concessive—Subjv.,  261 ;   com,  680,nn.1 

and  2, 687;  qui,  634;  part..  609,667,670,4. 
OONCESBIYE     SENTENCES— 603-609 ;      With 

etsi,  <^c.,  604;  with  quamquam,  606; 
with  quamvis,  etc.,  606;  with  licet, 
607;  with  ut,  608;  representatives  of, 
609. 

conciadere— with  inf.,  627,r.2. 

concord— 210;  pred.  with  subj.,  211;  vio- 
lations of,  ib.  BB.l-6,NN.l-3;  of  subj.  and 
pred.  multiplied,  286-287;  of  app.,  321; 
neut.  for  persons,  323,n.2;  of  rel.,  614. 

COncupifins— with  Gen.,  376,N.2. 

concurrere— with  Dat.,  346,n.6. 

condecet— with  inf.,  422, n.4. 

condemning — vba.  of,  with  Gen.,  378;  with 
other  constrs.,  ih.  r.2;  with  Abl.,  ib.  r. 
3;  enforced  destination,  ib.  r.4. 

00ndici5 — in  phrases  with  ut,  646,n.2. 

condition— suffixes  for,  181,8;  indicated 
by  a  question,  463,n.3;  represented  by 
part..  667,670,4. 

conditional  cum— 683. 

coNDinoNAii  SENTENCES— 689-602  ;  divis- 
ion of,  689 ;  sign,  690  ;  negatives,  691; 
two  excluding,  692;  equivalents  of  Pro- 
tasis, 693;  classification  of,  694.  Logical, 
596;  in  O.O.,  ib,  R.l;  with  Subjv.,  ib.  rr. 

2,3;  sive— sIve,ife.R4;  slquidem,  i6r. 

5;  simoao,  i&.R.6;  phrases,  tft.N.l;  range 
of  tenses,  i6.n.2.  Ideal,,  696;  for  un- 
real, tft.B.l;  shift  to  unreal,  i6.R.2;  after 
n5n  possum,  i&.  R.3;  in  O.O.,  ib»  R.5. 
Unreal,  697;  Impf.  of  Past,  ib.  r.1;  In- 
die, in  Apodosis,  ib.  rr.2,3;  in  0.0. ,  ib. 
B.4;  after  a  vb.  requiring  Subjv.,  t6.  r. 
5;  absque,  i&'N. I.  Incomplete,  698-^1; 
omission  of  sign,  698;  of  vb.  of  Prot., 
599;  of  Prot.,  600;  of  Apod.,  601;  of  CJom- 
PARisoN,  602;  in  O.O.  general  consider- 
ation. 666;  Logical,  667;  Ideal.  668;  Un- 
real. 659;  Pf.  Inf.  and  potuisse,  ib.  N. 
COndfLcit— with  Dat.,  346, b. 2;  with  Gen., 
379;  with  Ace.  Ger.,  430,N.l. 


cSnficI— with  Inf.,  633,R.l;  with  tU, 
663,3. 

COnfldere— with  Dat..  346,R.2  and  n.2; 
with  Abl.,  401,N.6;  with  Inf.,  627,B.2. 

c5nflrmare— with  Inf.,  627, r.2. 

congruere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  847 ,r. 2. 

conjugation— defined,  17;  systems  of,  120; 
first,  122;  second,  123;  irregular  second, 
124;  third,  126;  third  in  i5, 126;  fourth, 
127;  deponents,  128;  periphrastic,  129; 
notes  on;  130,131;  change  in,  136. 

conjunction— defined,  16.7,  and  r.3. 

cOniungere— with  Dat.  or  cum,  359,n.3. 

consecutive  sentences— exceptional  se- 
quence in,  613;  syntax  of,  661-668;  gen- 
eral division,  651 ;  Pure,  662;  tantum 
abest  ut,  ib.  R.l;  with  dignus,  «'c.,  ib. 

R.2 ;  with  idea  of  Design,  ib.  r.3;  ut 
Xi5n,  without,  ib.  r.4  ;  Complementary, 
563;  vbs.  of  Effecting,  563;  vbs.  of  Cau- 
sation, i6. 1;  of  Compelling,  etc.,ib.^; 
Happening,  etc.,  ib.  3;  impersonals,  t&.4; 
vbs.  of  Hindering,  554-656;  quin  with 
vbs.  of  Preventing,  555,1;  with  vbs.  of 
Doubt,  ib.  2;  quIn  =  ut  Il5n,  556;  nOn 
dubit5  quIn,  ib.  br.1,2  ;  Explanatory 
ut,  557;  Exclamatory  question.  658;  rel. 
sentences,  631;  withdef.  antecedent,  ib. 
1;  with  indef.  antecedent,  t6.  2;  with 
Comp,,  lb.  3;  with  adj.,  i6.  4;  with  quIn, 
632;  Indie,  for  Subjv.,  ib.  2,bb.1,2. 

consent aneum— with  inf.,  422.N.3. 

cOnsentlre— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,b.2. 

cOnsequI— and  c5nsequ6ns,  with  ut,  553, 
1  and  4. 

cSnsIdere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386, b.I. 

consilium— in  Abl.  of  Cause,  408,n.1  ;  In 
phrases,  with  Inf.,  422,N.2,  and  428,N.2; 
with  dare  and  ut,  646,NN.l  and  2. 

cOnsistere— with  Abl.  of  Material,  396, 

N.l. 

consonants— 6;  double,  t6.3;  sounds  of,  7; 
phonetic  variations  in,  9;  combinations 

of.  10,B.l. 

c5nsors— with  Gen.,  374,n.2. 
c5nspicarl— with  inf.,  627,b.1. 
c5nspicere— with  inf.,  527,b.1. 
c5nstSre— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,R.2;  with 

Gen.,  379;  with  Abl.  of  Material,  396,N. 

I;  with  Nom.  and  Inf.,  628,n.2. 
C5nstituere— with  in  and  Abl.,  385,b.1  ; 

with  Inf.,  423,2.N.2;  with  ut,  546,N.l. 
cOnstructiO—{»d  sinsum,  211,b.1»n.8;  j>rae- 

gn&ns,  699. 
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C5nBU68Cere— with  inf..  423,2.n.2;  c5n- 

BnfitUS,  with  Inf.,  421,N.l,c. 
COnsufitudO— in  Abl.  of  Manner,  399, N.l; 

in  phrases,  with  Inf.,  422,  n. 2,  or  ut,  667, 

B. 

COnsulere— with  two  Accs.,  339  and  n.I; 
with  Dat.,  346,B.2  and  k.2;   boni  CdlL- 

sulere,  380,n.2. 

contemporaneous  action— 638-673;  in  Ex- 
tent. 669,670;  in  Limit,  671-673. 

contendere— with  Dat.,  346,n.6;  with 
Inf.,  423,2.n.2;  with  ut,  646, n.I. 

COntinSri— with  Abl.  of  Material,  396,N.l; 
contentus,  with  Abl.,  401, n.6. 

contingit— with  ut,  663,3;  contigit, 
with  Dat.,  346,R.2;  sequence  after,  613, 
N.2;  attraction  of  pred.  after,  636,R.3. 

continuance— \bB.  of,  with  Inf.,  423,  and 
N.2. 

COntrS— position  of,  413,R.l;  as  adv.,  416; 
as  prep.,  416,9 ;  with  atque,  643,N.3. 

contracting — vbs.  of,  with  Ace.  Ger.,  430« 

contraction— of  shorts,  732. 

COntrSrius— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  369,b.1; 
with  atque,  643, n. a. 

contrasts— with  hlC— iUe,  307,RR.l,2  ; 
with  ipse,  311,B.l;  with  aliquis,  314; 
alter— alter,  etc. ,  323. 

COnvenIre— Indie,  for  Subjv.,  264,b.1; 
with  Dat.,  346.N.2,  347,R.2. 

convicting- vbs.  of,  with  Gen.,  378;  other 
constr.,  ib.  b.2. 

eoordination— defined,  472;  without  con- 
junction, 472,  B.  ;  syntax  of,  473-603  ; 
copulative,  474-482;  adversative,  483- 
491 ;  disjunctive,  492-497  ;  causal  and 
illative,  498-603. 

C5pia— with  Inf.,  428,N.2. 

copula— with  pred.,  206;  itself  a  pred.,  ib. 
N.;   omitted,  209;   agrees  with   pred., 

211,B.1,EX.C. 

copulative— vbs.,  206;  with  Nom.  and  Inf., 
ib.  B.3.  Particles,  474 ;  omitted,  ib.  n., 
481-  Sentences,  474-482 ;  use  of  neg.  to 
connect,  480. 

cor— decl.  of,  63,8 ;  cordi  est,  with  Inf.. 
422.N.5. 

cOram— as  adv.,  416;  as  prep.,  417,3. 

cornus— decl.  of,  68,5. 

corpus— decl.  of,  48. 

correlatives— 109-111 ;  pronominal  adjs., 
109;  advs.,  110;  cpds.,  Ill;  coordinating 
particles,  as  tum— tum,  alias— alias, 
etc..  482;  of  Bel.,  618;  absorption  of.  619, 


621;  position  of,  620;  in  comparative 
sentences,  642;  omitted.  642,3. 

correption — 744. 

C5s— defective,  70,D. 

countries— in  Ace,  with  prep.,  337, B.1 ; 
without,  ib.  N.l;  in  Abl.,  391, N. 

crassittldQ— with  Ace  of  Extent.  336,B.l. 

crassus- with  Ace.  of  Extent,  336,b.1. 

crastini— as  Loc,  411,n.1. 

creare— with  two  Accs.,  340 ;  with  two 
Noms.,  206. 

creation— vha.  of,  with  Inf.,  280,1,6. 

credere— personal  in  pass.,  217,n.1;  with 
Dat.,  346,B.2  ;  with  Inf.,  627,B.2  ;  crfidi- 
tur,  with  Inf.,  628,B.2. 

cretic— foot,  734  ;  substitutions  for,  806; 
rhythms,  806-810. 

cruciarl— with  inf.,  633.R.1. 

cuius— as  poss.  pron.,  106,n.4. 

culpa— with  Epexegetical  Gen.,  361,2. 

cum— and  quom,  7  ;  in  composition,  9,4 ; 
with  subst.  to  form  cpd.  subj.,  286,N.2; 
vbs.  cpd.  with  take  Ace,  or  Dat.,  331. 
347  ;  with  Abl.  of  Attendance,  392.  and 
B.l;  to  indicate  Time,  394,N.2;  with  Abl. 
of  Manner,  399;  with  unnatural  produc- 
tions, 400,B.2;  position  of,413,B.l;  with 
Abl.  Ger.,  433  ;  as  prep.,  417,4  ;  with  e9 
and  quod,  626,2,N.2  ;  (primum),  at 
soon  as,  661-663 ;  Causa\,  664,n.2  ;  with 
Iterative  action,  666,  667  ;  with  Subjv.. 
ib.  N. ;  derivation  of,  678  ;  general  view 
of,  679  ;  Temporal,  680;  fuit  CUm,  ib. 
B.l;  memini  cum,  ib.  b.2;  with  Lapses 
of  Time,  ib.  B.3;  in  early  Latin,  ib.  N.l ; 
Inverse,  681 ;  Explicative,  682  ;  Condi- 
tional, 683,  690,N.3;  Iterative,  684;  with 
Subjv.,  ib.  B.;  Circumstantial,  686-688; 
Historical,  686;  Causal,  686;  Concessive 
and  Adversative,  687;  cum  nOn  =  with- 
out, lb.  B.2;  cum— tum,  688;  mood,  ib, 
2;  cum  interim,  with  inf.,  636. n. 2;  with 
Indie,  retained  in  O.O.,  666,b.3. 

-Cumque — makes  general  relatives,  111,2. 

Cflncta— Ace.  of  Respect,  338,2;  may  omit 
in  with  Abl.  of  Place,  388. 

cunctari— with  inf.,  423.2.N.2. 

CUpere— with  Pf.  inf.,  280,2.c,n.  ;  with 
Dat.,  346.B.2;  cupienti  OSt,  363.N.2 ; 
with  Inf.,  423.2.N.2;  638,N.4;  cupiSnSf 
with  Gen..  376,n.2. 

cupiditas— with  ut,  646,n.2. 

cupidus— with  Gen.,  374,n.6. 

cupressus- decl.  of,  68A 
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cUra— with  ut,  648,N.2;  ctlrae  est,  with 

Inf.,  422,N.5. 
Cfirare— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2;  with  Ace. 

Ger.,  430,N,1 ;  with  part.,  637,N.2;  with 

Ut,  646,N.l;  cura  ut  for  Impv.,  271,1, 

and  2,N.2. 
CUrriculS— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 

Dactylic — foot,  734  ;  substitutions,  783  ; 
rhythm,  736  ;  rhythms,  783-789. 

damnas— indeclinable,  86,C. 

daps— defective,  70,D. 

dare-Pf.  dedrot,  131,6;  Pr.  danunt, 
133,iv.,N.2  ;  with  ad  or  Dat.,  346,R.2  ; 
with  Final  Dat.,  356,b.2:  operam,  with 
Dat.  Ger.,  429,n.1,  or  ut,  646,n.1  ;  with 
Ace.  Ger.,  430,n.1  ;  ntiptum,  etc.^  436, 
N.l;  with  Pf.  part.,  637,n.2;  permit,  with 
Ut,  663,2. 

DATIVE— defined,  23,3  ;  1st  decl.  in  gi^  g^ 
fibus,  as,  els,  29,nn.3,4;  3d  decl.  in  gi^ 
e,  37,2;  4th  decl.  in  ubus,  uel,  ti,  61,R., 
and  N,2  ;  5th  decl.,  uncommon,  63,Rl ; 
in  6j  Jj  ib.  N.2;  in  Greek  substs.,  66,N.2; 
in  adjs.  in  al,  a,  abus.  Is  (for  Us),  75, 
NN.2,6  ;  in  i  of  pron.  adjs.,  76,2 ;  with 
act.  vb.  unchanged  in  pass.,  217,  346, 
B.l;  gives  End  with  vbs.  of  Taking,  etc.^ 
340,B.2  ;  with  ei  and  vae,  343,1, n.2;  of 
Indirect  Obj.,  344  ;  with  trans,  vbs., 
346  ;  with  vbs.  of  Taking  Away,  ib.  b.I  ; 
and  prQ,  ib.  b.2  ;  with  intrans.  vbs., 
346;  with  cpd.  vbs.,  347;  with  vbs.  cpd. 
with  d6,  ex,  ab,  *&•  b.5  ;  and  Ace.  with 
vbs.  of  Giving  and  Putting,  348;  of  Pos- 
sessor, 349;  of  Personal  Interest,  360; 
Ethical,  361 ;  of  Beference,  362,  363  ; 
with  participles,  363 ;  of  Agent,  216, 
364;  Double,  366;  with  substs.,  367;  Lo- 
cal, 368  ;  with  adjs.,  369  ;  with  cpds.  of 
dl,  dis,  390,2,N.6;  of  Ger.,  429. 

^g_with  Abl.  for  second  Ace,  339.nm.2,3; 
vbs.  cpd.  with  take  Dat.,  347,R.5  ;  with 
Abl.  of  Separation,  390,1,  and  2  ;  to  indi- 
cate Time,  394,N.2;  with  Abl.  of  Origin, 
396, and  n.2  ;  with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397, 
N.l;  with  Abl.  of  Cause,  408.N.3;  position 
of,  413,R.l  ;  as  prep.,  416,5  ;  with  Abl. 
Ger.,  433  ;  with  part.,  437,n.2  ;  d6  eQ 
quod,  626,2,N.2. 

death— deponent  vb.  of  as  act.  in  Abl.  Abs., 
410,N.l. 

dfibSre— Indie,  for  Subjv.,  264,  b.I;  Impf. 
M  tense  of  DisappoiDtmeot,  ib.  b.2  ; 


with  Pf.  Inf.,  280,2A  and  h.8;  with  Inf., 
423,2,N.2. 

decSre— with  Pf.  inf.,  280.2,6,b.1;  with 
Dat..  346,N.3  ;  with  Abl.  of  Respect, 
397  N.2. 

dficernere— with  inf.,  423.2,n.2,  and  646. 
B.l ;  with  ut,  646,N.l. 

declension — defined,  17  ;  varieties  of,  27 ; 
rules  for,  28;  Ist,  29. 30;  2d,  31-33;  stems 
in  -ro  and  -ero,  32;  3d,  36-60;  stems  of, 
36  ;  formation  of  Nom.  Sg.,  36  ;  liquid 
stems,  39-46;  sibilant,  47-49;  mute,  60- 
66;  vowel,  66-69;  4th,  61,  62;  6th,  63,  64; 
vary  between  5th  and  3d,  63.B.2  ;  of 
Greek  substs.,  66  ;  adjs.  of  Ist  and  2d. 
73  ;  of  pron.  adjs.,  76;  parts.,  80. 

decOruS— with  Abl.,  397,n.2. 

decreeing— y\)8.  of,  with  Dat.  Ger.,  420,2. 

dedecet— with  inf.,  422,n.4. 

deesse— with  Dat.,  349.R.4. 

dCferre— with  Gen.  of  charge,  378,R.l. 

dSfessus— with  Inf..  421,N.l,c. 

dSficere— with  Ace.,  346.N.3. 

dSflgere— with  in  and  Abl..  386,B.l. 

degree— ad  vs.  of,  modify  other  advs.,  469* 

N.2. 

dSicere— with  Abl.,  390,2.n.3. 
dSlectarl— with  Ace.  346.N.3. 
deliberative    questions— 266  ;    SubJv.  in 

O.O.,  661,R.2. 
dellberatum  est— with  inf..  423.2.N.2. 
delicium— <iecl.  of,  68,3. 
dfiligere— with  two  Aces.,  340 ;  with  two 

Noms.,  206. 
demanding —vbs.  of,  with  ut,  646. 

dSmergere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386.R.1. 

dSmlrari— with  inf..  633.R.1. 

d6m5nstrare— with  inf.,  627.R.2. 

demonstratives— 104 ;  attracted  in  Qen* 
der,  211,R.5.  and  n.3  ;  syntax  of.  306- 
307  ;  hic,  306  ;  iste,  306;  ille,  307  ;  hlC 
— ille,  if>-  RR1,2  ;  advs.  similarly  used, 
ib.  R.3 ;  strengthened  by  quidem,  *&. 
R.4  ;  reflexive  of,  621,R-5 ;  followed  by 
quod,  626,2  ;  continue  a  rel.  clause, 
636. N.l;  position  of,  676.R.1. 

d6mov6re— with  Abl..  390,2.n.3. 

denominative— 179,2,  and  n.;  Pf.  of  vbB., 
134,  v. ;  formation  of  vbs..  192. 

dense  growths— suflaxes  for.  181.11. 

dentals— 6,1;  suffixes  with,  186. 

dgpellere— with  Abl..  390.2.N.3. 

deponent— 113  ;  conjugation,  128;  list  oT 
163-166;  Bemi-.  167:  how  used,  220. 
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deprecftrl— With  n6,  648,n.i. 

depreliendl— with  Gen.  of  Charge,  378, 

R.I. 

depriving— ybs.  of,  with  Abl.,  405,N. 
derivative  words— 179,2. 
descent— suffixes  for,  182,11. 
deslderfire-with  luf.,  423,2,n.2. 
desiderative  verbs— formatiou  of,  191,3. 
desinere— with  luf.,  i23,2,NN.2,3. 
dwtrc— adjs.  of,  with  Geu.,  374  ;  vbs.  of, 

with  Inf.,  281,c.;  423,2.nn.2,4;  sequence 

after.  616.B.3  ;  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  632  ; 

with  ut,  if>-  N.1-4  ;  with  part.,  537,n.1  ; 

with  complementary  Final  clause,  646. 
desistere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 
d6sp6rare— with  Dat.,  346,b.2  ;  with  Inf., 

627,b.2. 
determinative  pronouns— 103  ;  syntax  of, 

308. 
d6terr6re-with  inf.,  423,2,n.2  ;  with  n6, 

6i8,N.l ;  with  quSmiiius,  649,N.l. 
dfiturbSre—with  Abl.,  390,2,n,3. 
deus — decl.  of,  33, B. 6. 
dexter— decL  of,  7i,B.l ;  Comp.  of,  87,1, 

R.l ;  ib.  2  and  7, 
diteresis— 6,  763. 
dialysis— 724. 
diastoM— 721. 
dica— defective,  70,I>. 
dicere— with  two  Noms.  in  pass.,  206; 

omission  of,  209,n.5  ;  dlxsrat  as  Aor., 

241.N.1 ;  dicat,  dixerit  aliquis,  267.?  ; 

with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  627,b.1  ;  with  Nom. 

and  Inf.,  628,   and  n.I  ;    dicitur  ai^d 

dictum  est,  ib.  b.2  ;  not  confined  to  3d 

person,  ib.  n.4  ;  with  ut,  646,N.l ;  dic, 

with  Indie,  question,  467,N.;  dictdi  i" 

Sup.,  436,N. 
[dici5]— defective,  70, D. 
di6— as  Loc,  91,3 ;  as  Abl.  of  Time,  393, 

R.5 ;  diu,  by  day,  91,2/. 
difference — measure  of,  403  ;  vbs.  of,  with 

Abl.,  ib.  N.I. 
differre— with  Dat.,  346,n.6. 
difficile— comparison  of,  87,3;  with  est 

forSubjv.,254.B.l;  with  Inf.,  421,n.1,c. 
di^cttWy— adjs.  of,  with  Abl.  Sup.,  436.N.2. 
diffldere— with  Dat.,   346,b.2,  and  n.2  ; 

not  Abl.,  401,n.6. 
dlgnfirl— with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397,n.2. 
dlgnns— with  Gen.,  374,N.10 ;  with  Abl. 
of  Respect,  397, n.2  ;  constr.  after,  662, 
»-2  ;  qui  or  ut,  with  Subjv.,  631,1,  and 
B.2. 


diluvium— heteroclite,  68,6. 
diminutive— suffixes  for,  181,12,  182,12  ; 

vbs.,  192.2. 
diphthongs — i  and    n.  ;    length  of,  14 ; 

quantity  of,  706. 
dis— ill  composition,  9,4. 
disagreement— vbs.  of,  with  Dat.,  346,N.6. 

discere— pass,  of  docSre,  339,n.4  ;  with 

luf.,  627.B.1. 
discrepare— with  Dat.,  346,n.6. 
discruciarl— with  inf.,  633,b.i. 
disgust— ad^s.  of,  with  Gen.,  374. 
disinclination— aidy  of,  for  advs.,  326,B.6. 
disjunctive- particles,    492 ;    sentences, 

492-497 ;  particles  omitted,  492,n.  ;  ques- 
tions. 462;  forms  of,  468;  indirect,  460,2. 
displeasure— vhs.  of,  with  Dat.,  346  ;  adjs. 

of,  with  Abl.  Sup.,  436,N.2. 
displicSre- with  Dat.,  346,b.2;  displi- 

cet,  withInf.,422,N.4. 
disproportion— by  quam  pro,  qui,  ut, 

etc.,  298 ;  by  positive,  with  preps.,  ib. 

B.;  omission  of  ut  after  quam,  ib.  n.2. 
dispudet— with  Gen.,  377,n.1  ;  with  Inf., 

422,N.4. 
dissentire— with  Dat.,  346,n.6. 
dissimilation — of  Consonants,  9,5. 
dissimilis— Comp.  of,  87,3. 
dissimulare- with  inf.,  627,b.2. 
distaedet— with  Gen.,  377,n.1. 
distare— with  Acc,  or  a  and  Abl.,  336, B. 

2  ;   with  Dat.,    346,  N.6  ;    with  Abl.   of 

Measure,  403,N.l. 
distributives— 97 ;   with  pliiralia  tan- 

tum,  ib.  B.3  ;  for  cardinals,  ib.  N.I,  296, 

N.  ;  syntax  of,  296;  in  apposition,  323. 
diverbium—l^t . 
dives— Comp.  of.  87,10. 
divlnam    rem    facere— with  Abl.  of 

Means,  401,N.4. 
dOCCre— with  two  Aces.,  or  d6,  339,  and  b. 

1;  with  ab,  ib.  B.2;  dOCtUS,  ib.  R.2,  and 

N.4;  discere  as  pass.,  t6.  N.4  ;  constr. 

after,  423, n.6. 
doingr— vbs.  of,  take  obj.  clause,  623,  and 

626,1,  and  n.4. 
dol6re— with  Inf.,  633,B.l;  dolet,  with 

Dat.,  346,N.l;  with  Dat.  and  Inf.,  633. 

B.l. 

dol5— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 

domus— decl.,  61,E.2,  68,5;  Acc.  as  Limit 
of  Motion,  337;  Abl.  of  Separation,  390, 
2;  domi,  411,B.2;  with  Geu.  of  poss 
pron.,  411,B.4. 
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dOnfire—with  Dat.  and  Ace,  or  Ace.  and 
Abl.,  348,R.l. 

d5neO— derivation,  668  and  r.;  of  com- 
plete coextension,  with  Indie,  669 ; 
until,  with  Indie,  671;  inverse,  ib.  n.6; 
with  Subjv.,  672;  to  express  subordina- 
tion, ib.  R. 

dOnicum— 668;  range  of,  671,n.4. 

dOnique— range  of,  671, n. 4. 

dou6^— vbs.  of,  with  quln,  556,2. 

dropping — vbs.  of,  with  quod  clause,  626, 
1;  with  ut,  ^^'  N.4. 

dubitare-an,  467,2;  with  inf.,  423,2,n. 
2  ;  n5n  dubitS,  with  quin,  656,2, r.1; 
with  Interrog.,  ib.  r.2  ;  with  Inf.,  ib. 
B.3,  and  n. 

dubium— with  an  and  Subjv.,  457,2. 

dtlcere— with  pred.  Nora,  or  phrase,  206, 
B.1;  with  Final  Dat.,  366, R.2;  with  Gen. 
of  Price.  379;  p6nsl  ducere,  380,1,n.2; 
deem,  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  627,R.2;  lead, 
with  ut,  663,2. 

dum— enclitic,  with  Impv.,  269;  with  Pr. 
Indie,  229, R.;  force  of,  668, R- ;  of  com- 
plete coextension,  669;  of  partial  coex- 
tension, 670:  until,  with  Indie,  671:  with 
Subjv.,  672;  to  express  subordination, 
ib.  R. ;  provided  that,  673 ;  with  modo, 
ib.]  with  Pr.  for  participle,  670,nn.1 
and  2  ;  causal,  ib. ;  retained,  with  Indie, 
in  O.O.,  666,R.3.  663,1,n.1. 

duminodo— Provided  that,  673. 

duo— decl.  of,  73,  R.,  96,  and  ambO,  uter- 
que,  292. 

dtiritia— heteroclite,  68,2. 

duty— vha.  of,  with  Inf.,  423  and  N.2. 

E— sound  of,  3;  weakening  of,  8,1;  length 

of  final,  707,2;  gand  exin  comp.,  9,4. 
mse— adjs.  of,  with  Abl.  Sup.,  436, n. 2. 
ebur— decl.  of,  44,5. 
ecastor— strengthens  atque,  477,n.2. 
ecce— with  Ace  and  Nom,,  343,1, n.2. 
ecquis— 106  and  N.5. 
ecthlipsis— 719,2. 
edere— conjugation  of,  172, N. 
6dlcere~with  inf.,  627, r.2;  with  ut,  646, 

N.l. 

fidacere— with  Abl.,  390,2.n.3. 

effecting — vbs.  of,   have  Final  Sequence, 

643,R.l,  and  n.2;  constr.  of,  663. 
efferre— with  Abl.,  390,2, n. 3. 

Officere— with  Subjv.  and  ut,  663,1  and  3; 
With  Inf.,  627,R.2,  663,2,n. 


egSnus— Comp.  of,  87,5 ;  with  Gen.  of 

Abl.,  405,N.3. 
eggre — with  Gen.  or  Ace,  383,1,  405,N.2. 
ego— decl.  of,  100;  Gen.  PI.,  nostrum, 

nOStri,  100,R.2,  304,2  and  3;  poss.  prou. 

instead,  ib.  2, n.2;  nOS  i^  O.O.,  660,4. 
6gredi— with  Abl.,  390,2.n.3. 
6gregi6— adv.  of  Degree,  439,n.2. 
ei— with  Dat.  in  exclamations,  343,1,N.2. 
fiicere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 
elabi— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 
Elegiambus— 821. 
elision— 719,1;  in   lam.  Sen.,  769,n.3  ;  in 

Dae  Hex.,  784,n.5;  in  Pent.,  786,n.2;  in 

Sapphic,  797,  N.3;  in  Asclepiadean,  802, 

N.2. 
ellipsis — 688;  see  Omission. 
em — with    Ace    of   Exclamation,    343, 1> 

N.2. 

emere— with  Gen.,  379;  bene  emere,  380, 

2,R. 

eminence— words  of,  with  Abl.,  397,N.2. 

Smittere— with  Abi.,  390,2,n.3. 

emotion — vbs.  of,  with  Ace,  330, R.  and  N. 
2,  333,1,  N.l;  vbs.  of,  with  Abl.  of  Cause, 
408;  with  Ace  and  Inf.,  633;  in  Nom.  of 
Part.,  636, N.2;  Causal  sentences  after, 
642  and  r.  ;  perplexing,  with  indirect 
question  or  si,  542,n.1. 

emphasis — in  arraugement,  672,2,a. 

6n — in  exclamations,  343,1,N.2. 

enallage— 693. 

enclitics— effect  of,  on  pronunciation,  15, 

.,    R.l. 

endeavour— yha.  of,  with  ut,  646, 1. 
ending— vhB.    of,    with    Inf.,   423,2    and 

N.2. 

endings— of  cases,  26,2,  27. 

endowing — vbs.  of,  with  Abl.  of  Means, 
401,N.l. 

enim— position  of,  413,n.3,  484,R.,  498,n.1; 
yes /or,  471, R.;  strengthens  sed,  486,n. 
3,498;  asseverative,  498,n.2;  combina- 
tions of,  ib.  N.6;  after  quia,  ib.  n.7. 

enimvSrQ— strengthens  sed,  486, N.3. 

6nltl— with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2. 

enumerations— in  Abl.  without  in,  387. 

epanorthosis — 484,  R  1. 

epenthesis— of  vowels.  8,3;  of  consonants, 
9,7. 

epicene  substantives— 21,3. 

epulum— lieteroclite,  68,3. 

erga— us©  of,  416,  lO;  with  Ace  Ger.,  432. 
N.l. 
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erg5— with  Gen.,  373;  as  adv.,  309,n.1  ; 
with  Gen.  Ger.,  428, b.2  ;  usage  of,  602 
and  N.l  ;  position  of.ib.  n.2  ;  combina- 
tions of,  i6.  N.3. 

§ripere— with  Abl..  390,2,n.3. 

6mdlre— with  Abl.  or  d6,  339,  R.  2  and  n. 
3;  with  in  or  Abl.,  401,n.1. 

esse— conjugation  of,  116;  early  forms,  ib. 
NN.;  cpds.,  117;  ascopula,206;  essepr5, 
in  numerO,  etc.,  206,R.1;  omitted,  209 
and  KN.,  280,2,6,R.2  and  c ;  with  Fut. 
part,  to  form  periphrastic,  247  ;  cpd. 
tenses  with  ful,  etc.,  ib.  B.l ;  forem 
for  essem,  ib.  n.I,  260,n.2,  261»n.2; 
with  Pr.  part.,  247,n.2  ;  futfirum 
esse  Ut,  248;  other  forms,  ib.  nn.;  in 
eO  est  ut,  249;  with  Pf.  part.,  250; 
variations,  ib.  rr.,nn.;  w^ithGer.,  261,1; 
with  Final  Dat.,  366,R.2;  with  Double 
Dat.,  ib.  R.3 ;  with  Gen.,  379 ;  with  in 
and  Ace,  386,n.3  ;  with  Abl.,  401,N.7; 
with  Gen.  Ger.,  428,R.2;  with  Dat.  Ger., 
429,1  ;  futiirus  as  adj.,  437,n.  ;  esse 
quod,  625,1,N.2;  est,  i^  is  the  case,  with 
Ut,  663,3  ;  fuit  CUm,  with  Subjv..  680, 
R.l ;  restrictions  with,  627,b.2  ;  sunt 
qui,  with  Subjv.,  631,2. 

esseda— heteroclite,  68,1. 

et— in  numerals,  96,4,  97,4;  et— et,  with 
PI.,  286,N.;  usage  of,  476;  =  et  tamen, 
i6.  N.l;  for  etiam,  ib*  n.2,  482,5,n.2; 
omitted,  481,2,n.  and  3  ;  with  adjs.  of 
Likeness  and  Unlikeness,  643,n.2. 

etenim— nse  of,  498  and  nn. 

Ethical  Dative— 361. 

etiam— strengthens  comparative,  301 ; 
syntax  of,  478  and  nn.;  yes,  471,1;  and 
quoque,  479  R.  and  n.I;  with  tum,478, 
N.l;  after  sed,  v6rum,  482,5,  and  n.I. 

etiamsl — 603  and  n.;  syntax  of,  604  and 

RR. 

etsi— 603;  with  Indie,  or  Subjv.,  ^04;  and 
yet,  t&.  R.2;  with  part.,  609,n.1,  667,N. ; 
with  adj.  or  adv.,  ib.  n.2;  with  Inf.,  636, 
N.2. 

flvadere— with  two  Nom&.rses. 

Bvenit— with  Dat.,  346,R.2  ;  with  ut, 
663,3. 

event — Buflaxes  for,  181,2. 

6vertere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 

ex— in  comp.,  9,4;  vbs.  cpd.  with,  take 
Dat.,  347,B.6;  with  Abl.  of  Separation, 
390,1  and  2;  with  Townf;,  391,R-1;  with 
Abl.  of  Origin,  396  and  N.2;  with  Abl.  of 


Material,  396;  with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397, 
N.l;  with  Abl.  of  Measure,  402,B.2;  with 
Abl.  of  Cause,  408.N.3,  413,R.l;  use  as 
prep.,  417,6;  with  Abl.  Ger.,  433;  ex  eO 
quod,  626,2,-1.2. 

exadversus- -use  of,  416,2. 

excSdere— v/ith  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 

excellere  -with  Dat.,  347, R.4;  with  Abl. 
of  Respect,  397,n.2:  with  Abl.  of  Meas- 
ure, 403,  N.l. 

excepts— with  quod,  626,2,n.2. 

exclamations— in  Ace,  343,1;  in  Gen., 
383,3;  in  Ace.  and  Inf.,  634;  exclamatory 
questions,  668. 

excludere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 

exclvding—vha.  of,  with  Abl.,  390,2. 

exemplum— in  phrases  with  ut,  646,N.2. 

exigere— with  ordinal,  294  ;  with  two 
Aces.,  339  and  N.l. 

exire— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 

existimare— with  Gen.,  379;  with  ex  and 
Abl.,  402,R.2;  with  Nom.  and  Inf.,  628, 
N.l;  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  627,b.2. 

exl6x— defective,  86,2. 

exQrare— with  ut,  663,2. 

exQrdirl— with  lnf.,423,2,N.2. 

expedit— with  Dat.,  346,R.2. 

expellere— with  Abl.,  39d.2,N.3. 

expers— with  Gen.,  374.N.2  ;  with  Abl., 
390,3,n.1. 

expetere— with  Pf.  inf.  pass.,  280,2,c,n. 

explSre— with  Gen.,  383,1,N.2  ;  expl6- 
nunt,  133,iv.N.2. 

explicative  cum— 680,nn.1,2,  682. 

expOnere— with  in  and  Ace,  385,N.2. 

expOscere- with  two  Aces.,  339  and  w.3^ 

exprimere— with  ut,  653,1. 

expugnfire— with  ut,  663,1. 

exsequias— with  ire,  333,2, r. 

exsistere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 

exsolvere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 

exspectare— constr.  of,  672. 

exspectStiOne— as  Abl.  of  Respect,  398, 

N.l. 

exspes— defective,  86,2. 

extent— in  Degree,  334;  in  Space,  336;  in 

Time,  336 ;  Ace.  of,  as  subj.  of  pass., 

336,N.3. 
exterior— Comp.  of,  87,2  and  7. 
extorqufire— with  ut,  663,1. 
extrfi— as  adv.,  416;  as  prep.,  416,11. 
extrfimum- Comp.  of,  87,2  ;  with  masc. 

subj.,  211,R.4  ;  with  ut,  663,4. 

exturbSre-with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 
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exul— with  Ace.  of  Respect.  338,N.2;  with 
Dat.  and  Ace,  or  Ace.  and  Abl.,  348,  Rl. 

facere— early  Pf.,  fgced,  131,6  ;  omission 
of,  209,N.5 ;  mirum  factum,  209.N.2 ; 
fac  (ut)  for  Imp  v.,  271.1  ;  ludOS  and 
second  Ace,  342  ;  with  pred.  Gen.,  366, 
R.i ;  nihil  reliqui,  389, r.  2  ;  quod  fa- 
cere  possum,  372, N.3  ;  with  reum  aud 
Gen.,  378,R.l  ;  with  Gen.  of  Price,  379  ; 
boni,  ib.  1.N.2 ;  (sacrum)  facere,  with 
Abl.,  401.NN.4,7 ;  finem  facere,  with 
Dat.  Ger.,  429,N.l ;  represent^  with  Ace. 
and  Inf.,  627.R.2;  with  Pf.  part.,  637,n.2; 
with  consecutive  clause,  663,1  ;  with 
Inf.,  663.2.N.;  facere  (faxo)  ut  as  pe- 
riphrasis, ib.  1 ;  non  possum  (facere) 
quin,  666  ;  Sup.  of,  436, n. 

facilis— comparison  of,  87,3;  with  Inf., 
421,N.l,c. 

facinus— with  est  and  Inf.,  422,n.2. 

faex-decl.  of,  62,7.  70,C. 

fagUS— heteroclite,  68,5. 

falsus— without  Comp.,  87,9  ;  with  ut, 
663.4. 

fama— with  est  ^^^  i^if-.  627. r, 2. 

fames- heteroclite,  68,8. 

fari— conj.  of,  176,3,  and  n. 

fas— 70.B.;  with  Inf.,  422,n.2,  428,n.2;  with 

Abl.  Sup.,  436,N.2. 
fastening— yha.  of,  with  ex,  ab,  dS,  385, 

B.2. 
fastidiSsus— with  Gen.,  374,n.5. 
fatSri— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  627,R.2. 
fStum— with  est  a^d  Inf.,  422,n.2.  and 

428.N.2. 
[faux]-decl.  of,  62,7. 
fav6re— with  Dat.,  346,R.2. 
/<?ar— sequence   after    vbs.    of,    616, R- 3  ; 

clauses  of,  and  Final  Clauses,  643, R.3  ; 

syntax  of  clause  of,  660;  Inf.  or  Indirect 

question  after,  ib.  nn.4,5. 
femur— decl.  of,  44,5,  68,12. 
fer 6— position  of,  677, R.I. 
ferire  -with  foedus,  333,2,r. 
ferOx— with  est  and  Inf.,  633,R.l. 

ferre— conj.  of.  i7l;  legem  with  ut, 

646,  N.l  ;    in    phrases    with    ut,  663,1 

and  2. 
fSstlnare-with  Inf..  423,2,n.2. 
ficus— heteroclite,  68,5. 

fidem— habere  with  Dat.,  346,n.  5. 
fldere— with  Dat.,  346,k.2  and  n.2  ;  with 
Abl..  401.N.6. 


fieri— conjugation  of,  173  and  nn.  ;  with 
two  Noms.,  206,  304,R.l  ;  with  Gen.  of 
Price.  379  ;  with  ex  or  d6,  396,n.2  ;  =  to 
he  sacrificed,  with  Abl.,  401, nn. 5.7;  with 

ut,  663,3;  fieri  potis  est  ut,  ib.  n. 
figure— Whole  and  Part,  323,n.2;  Figures 

of  Syntax  and    Rhetoric,  688-700 ;  of 

Prosody,  718-728. 
filia— decl.  of,  29,R.4. 
filing — vbs.  of,  with  Abl.,  405. 
filum— heterogeneous,  67,2,6. 
FINAL    SENTENCES  —  with    Interrogative 

particle,  470  ;   general  view,  643.  644 ; 

Pure,  645;  ut  n6,  or  ut  non,  ib.  rr.1,2; 

Complementary,  646-649  ;  with  vbs.  of 

Will  and  Desire,  646  ;  Inf.  instead,  ib. 

R.I ;  with  vbs.  of  Hindering,  647-649 ; 

Subjv.  without  ut,  ib.  R.2  ;  ut  n6,  *^. 

R,3  ;  with  Substantives,  ib.  n.2  ;  Inf. 

instead,  ib.  n.3  ;  ne  with  vbs.  of  Pre- 
venting. 648;  quominus,  649;  with  vbs. 

of  Fear,  660;  eight  circumlocutions  for, 

644. R.2  ;  sequence  in,  612. 
final  syllables— quantity  of,  711-713. 
fine— in  Gen.  or  Abl.,  378,R.3. 
fine(i)— as  prep.,  417,7. 
ftness—a,dia,  of,  with  Dat,  369;  with  Dat. 

Ger.,  429. 
flagitare— with  Abl.  or   a,  339,r  l,  and 

N.l;  with  ut,  646,NN.1,3. 
fiSgitium  hominis— 369,N.l,  361,n.3. 
flamen— defective,  70, D. 
flocci— as  Gen.  of  Price,  380,1. 
fluere— with  Abl.  of  Means,  401,n,5. 
fliimen— with  Gen.  of  App.,  361,N.l. 
foedus-with  ferire,  333,2,r.  ;  in  phrases 

with  ut,  646,N.2. 
following ~\hs.  of,  with  ut,  663,3. 
foot— in  Metre,  733  ;  names  of,  734  ;  equal- 
ity of,  740  ;  conflict  of  Word  and  Verse, 

750. 
foras-91,i,rf. 
forbidding— \ha.  of,  with  Dat.,  346  ;  with 

n6,  648. 

forgetting— \ha.  of,  with  Gen.  or  Ace,  376 
and  R.2. 

FORMATION  OF  WORDS— 176-200 ;  Simple 
words,  179-192;  primitives  and  deriva- 
tives, 179  ;  suffixes,  180  ;  formation  of 
substs.,  181  ;  of  adjs.,  182  :  with  suf- 
fixes, 183.  Suffixes  in  detail— vowels, 
184 ;  gutturals,  186  ;  dentals.  186 ;  la- 
bials, 187  ;  s,  188  ;  liquids,  189  ;  forma- 
tion   of   vbs..  190  ;    verbSliai  191 ; 
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frequentativea  or  intensives,  ib.  1 ;  iu- 
choatives,  ib.  2  ;  desideratives,  ib.  3 ; 
causatives,  ib.  4 ;  meditatives,  ib.  5 ; 
dSnQminatlva,  192 ;  cpd.  words,  193- 
200;  siibsts.,  191-198  ;  vbs.,199,  200;  see 
compounds, 
formldare— with  inf.  423,2, n.2.  and  633. 

R.l. 

forsitan— 467,2,N. 

forte  nisi— 691, R. 4,  and  N.3. 

fOTtiter— very ^  439,N.3. 

forum— defective,  70,D. 

fraude— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 

fremere-— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,633,R.l. 

frequgns— in  pred.  attribution  326, R.6  ; 
\vith  Abl.,  406,N.3. 

frequentative  verbs— formation  of,  191,1. 

fretum— heteroclite,  68,5. 

frStUS— with  Abl.,  401, N. 6. 

friendliness— &dia.  of,  with  Dat.,  369* 

frugl— 86,C.;  Comp.  of,00. 

frul— with  Abl.,  407,  andN.2,6  ;  personal 
Ger.,  427.N.5. 

frtlnlscl— with  Abl..  407,N.2,6. 

[frtix] —defective,  70,  D. 

fugere— with  inf.  for  Impv.,  E71,2,n.2; 
fagit  m6,  with  Pr.  Inf.,  281,2,n. 

fugitans— with  Gen.,  376,n.2. 

fulmentum— heteroclite,  68,3. 

fulness— suffixes  for,  182,10. 

fulness— a.dj8.  of,  with  Gen.,  374;  vbs.  of, 
with  Gen.,  383,1. 

function— suffixes  for,  181,9;  in  Dat.  Ger., 
429. 

fungi— with  Abl.,  406  and  n.2,c;  personal 
Ger.,  427,N.5. 

fustis— heteroclite,  68,5. 

FUTURE— 112,3 ;  formation  of,  114,116; 
early  forms,  130,3 ;  part,  in  firum  for 
fern.,  211, N.l;  definition  of,  223;  usage 
of,  243;  of  vols  and  possum,  if>-  R-2;  as 
gnomic,  ib.  N.l  ;  in  Impv.  sense,  243; 
periphrasticact.,  247;  Indie,  for  Deliber- 
ative Subj'V.,  264, N. 2;  part,  act.,  283; 
part,  as  subst.,  437,n.1  ;  part,  as  an 
adj.,  438,N.;  representation  of  in  O.  O., 
614,  616;  periphrastic  in  Unreal  Con d., 
ib.  R.l;  Inf.,  630;  in  rel.  sentences,  622; 
syntax  of  part.,  669,  670. 

FUTURE  PERFECT— 112,3 ;  formation  of, 
114,116:  in  sO,  131.4.&,1;  defined,  223; 
syntax  of,  244;  as  Fut.,  ib.  K.l;  with 
nOlo,  V0l5,  pOSSUni)  etc.,  ib.  r.3;  in 
both  clauses,  ib.  ».4  ;  independent  use 


of,  ib.  N.l ;  periphrastic,  with  habeO, 
lb.  N.2  ;  as  Impv.,  245  ;  Representation 
of.  in  6.  O.,  614,615;  Pf.  and  Plupf.  peri- 
phrastic in  Unreal  Condition,  616,R.l; 
in  rel.  sentences,  622. 

Galliambic  Verse— 818. 

gaudSre— with  si,  642, n.i  ;  gSvIsus  as 
Pr.,282,N. 

gender— 19;  common,  21,1;  epicene,i6.3; 
substantlva  mSbilia,  ib.  2 ;  of  1st 
Decl.,  30;  of  2d  Decl.,  34;  of  3dDecl.,  39, 
43,46,49,66,68  ;  of  4th  Decl.,  62;  of  5th 
Decl.,  64;  concord  in,  286;  neut.  PI.  with 
femiuines.  ib.  3. 

GENITIVE— defined,  23,2  ;  of  Ist  Decl.  in 
as,  fii,  um,  29,rr.,nn.;  of  2d  Decl.  in  I 
(from  stems  in  io),  in  um,  iu  el,  33,RR., 
NN.;  of  3d  Decl.  in  us,  es,  37,1 ;  in  um, 
ium,  38,2,  64,  67, R.3;  of  4th  Decl.  in  os, 
is,  I,  UUm,  61, N.l;  of  5th  Decl.  in  gg, 
61,  6,  63,N.l  ;  of  Greek  substs.  in  On, 
eSn,  65,R.l;  oes,  66,n.1;  of  adjs.,  73  ;  in 
I,  ai,  aes,  es,  um,  76, nn.  ;  of  pron.  adjs. 
in  lus,  76,1;  of  adjs.  of  three  endings  in 
um,  ium,  79,r.2,  82,  83,n.2;  of  Comp.  of 
part..  89,R.3  ;  of  Cardinals,  95,ri.2 ;  of 
Distributives,  97, R.l. 

notsubj.  of  pass.,  217,R.l;  withmlUe, 
293  and  n.;  with  Comp.  for  Abl.,  296,N.2; 
melyetc,  as  objective,  304,2;  nostrum  as 
Part.,  i&.3;  poss.  pron.  for  Gen.,  304,2,n. 
2;  in  app.  to  poss.  pron.,  321, R. 2;  Part. 
Gen.  for  Part.  App.,  323, R. ;  with  n9men 
est,  349,R.6; general  view, 360;  translated 
by  abstract  subst..  ib.  R.2;  Adnominal, 
Appositive,  361;  Epexegetical.  361;  Pos- 
sessive, 362;  flagitium  hominis,  361, 
N.l;  Family,  362, N.l;  Chorographic,  id, 
N.2;  Subjective  and  Objective,  363;  two 
with  one  subst.,  ib.  R.2  :  Ist  and  8d  per- 
sons as  possessive,  364;  of  Quality,  366; 
as  Pred.,  366 ;  with  facere,  ib.  R.l; 
auctOris,  t^;  generis,  368, r.  ;  witij 
prepositional  subst.,  373;  with  adjs., 
374  and  NN.;  with  participles  and  ver- 
bals, 376;  with  vbs.  of  Memory,  376; 
with  vbs.  of  Emotion,  377;  with  Judicial 
vbs.,  378;  with  vbs.  of  Rating  and  Buy- 
ing, 379,380 ;  with  interest  and  r6fert, 
381;  with  vbs.  of  Fulness,  383,1;  with 
vbs.  of  Separation,  ib.  2 ;  in  Exclama- 
tions, ib.  3;  pred.  with  Inf.,  422.N.5; 
Ger..  428  ;  with  esse*  causa.  etc.,  ib.  R. 
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2;  Ger.  with  PI.  subst.,  ib.  n.1  ;  Ger. 
with  vb.,  ib.  N.4 ;  position  of,  676  and 

NN.1,2. 

genus- decl.  of,  48;  id  genus,  336,  n. 2; 
with  Epexegetical  Gen..  361,2. 

gergns-  with  Gen.,  376,N.2. 

GERUND  and  GERUNDIVE— 112,5  ;  forma- 
tion of,  116,3 ;  early  forms,  130,8  ;  Agent 
of,  in  Dat.,  215,2;  with  esse  to  form 
periphrasis,  251;  force  of  Gerundive, 
lb.  N.l;  syntax  of,  425-433;  and  Inf., 
425;  and  vb.,  426;  Gerundive  for 
Gerund,  427;  impersonal  Gerundive, 
i6.N.2;  from  intrans.  vbs.,  ib.  n.4  ;  Gen. 
of,  428 ;  Inf.  instead,  ib.  N.2 ;  depend- 
ing on  vb.,  ib.  N.4;  Dat.  instead,  ib.v.5; 
Dat.  of,  429;  Ace.  of,  430 ;  Abl.  of,  431 ; 
paralleled  by  part.,  i&.  N.3;  Ace.  of, 
with  preps. ,  432 ;  with  ad  after  vbs.  of 
Hindering,  ift.R.l ;  Abl.  of,  with  preps., 
433. 

gestire— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2,  633,R.l. 

gignere— (genitus),  with  Abl.  of  Origin, 
395,N.l. 

giving— \hs.  of,  with  Dat.  and  Ace,  or 
Ace.  and  Abl.,  348 ;  with  Inf.,  423,N.1.6.; 
with  Ace.  Ger.,  430. 

glOriSrl— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  627,R.2. 

gl6ri5sum— with  est  and  Inf.,  422,n.3. 

Glyconic  verse— 795. 

gracilis— Comp.  of,  87,3. 

gratia— with  Gen.,  373;  withposs.  pron., 
ib.  R.2;  with  Gen.  Ger.,  «J8,R.2;  grS- 
tils,  as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 

gratilicarl— with  Dat.,  346, k.2. 

gratularl— with  Dat.,  346, r  2. 

gravarl— with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

Greek  substantives— decl.  of,  65;  Greek 
Ace,  338. 

proiyf/i— vbs.  of,  in  Abl.  Abs.,  410,N.l. 

guttural— vowels,  2,1 ;  consonants,  6,1 ; 
suffixes  with,  186. 

habere— with  two  Noms.  in  pass.,  206 ; 
withPf.  part,  to  denote  Maintenanceof 
the  Result,  238,241,N.2,  244,n.2  ;  first 
Impv.  wanting,  267,R.;  with  two  Aces., 
340,  R.l;  with  pro,  loc5,  numer5,and 
a  second  Ace,  ib. ;  with  Final  Dat.,  356, 
R.2;  with  Gen.  of  Price,  379;  pSnsI 
habSre,  ^b.  1,n.2;  with  in  and  Ace, 
385,N.3;  with  Ace  Ger,,  430, N.l;  habeQ 
dicendum,  »&•  n.2  ;  be  able,  with  Inf., 
423,2,N.2. 


habit — vbs.  of,  with  Inf.,  423 and  K.2I. 

haergre— with  Dat.,  346,n.6. 

hanging— whs.  of,  with  ex,  ab,  d6,  385, R.2. 

happening  -  ^QqnaucQ  after  vbs.  of,  613, 
R.2;  vbs.  of,  with  quod  clause,  525,1; 
ut  instead,  ib.  n.5;  vbs.  of,  with  con- 
secutive clause,  653,3. 

hardening— in  a  verse,  723. 

baud— 441  and  443,  with  nn.  ;  8Ci5  an, 
457,2. 

ai)av6re-175,4. 

helluari— with  Abl.,  407,N.2,e. 

hendiadys— 698. 

heteroclites— 68. 

heterogeneous  substantives— 67. 

heterologa— 69,c. 

hiatus— defined,  720  ;  in  lam.  Oct.,  763, 
N.  ;  in  Anap.  Oct.,  778,n.1  ;  in  Dact. 
Hex.,  784,NN.6,7  ;  in  Sapphic,  726,N. 

bic— 104,  1  and  nn.;  syntax  of,  306;  con- 
temptuous character  of,  306,n.;  and 
ille,  307,RR.1,2;  strengthened  by  qui- 
dem,  ib.  R.4  ;  two  forms  of,  refer  to 
diff"erent  substs.,  ib.  N.3  ;    hic— illlc, 

bine— bine,  bine— inde,  bine— illinc, 
illinc  — bine,  inde— bine,  482,2 ;  b5e 
with  ut,  667,R. ;  btiius,  i"  Gen.  of  Price, 
380,1;  with  Abl.  of  Time,  393.R.4  ;  in 
6. 0.,  660,3 ;  bine  as  coordinating  con- 
junction, 603. 
biems— decl.  of,  40 ;  in  Abl.  of  Time,  393, 

R.5. 

Wndertn^— sequence  after  vbs.  of,  643, 
R.2  and  n.2  ;  vbs.  of,  with  n6, 648 ;  with 
quin,  554-656  ;  and  vbs.  of  Preventing, 
665;  and  vbs.  of  Doubt,  ib.  2. 

Historical  eum — 585  and  nn. 

HISTORICAL  INFINITIVE— parallel  with 
Impf.,  264,R.;  syntax  of,  647;  conjunc- 
tions with,  ib,  N.2. 

HISTORICAL  PERFECT— 224 ;  forcc  of,  239 ; 
and  Pure  Pf.,  236 ;  and  Impf.,  231,  240; 
for  Plupf.,  239,  N.;  as  Potential  of  Past, 
268,N.2. 

HISTORICAL  PRESENT— 224  and  229;  with 
dum,  229,N.,  670. 

historical  tenses— 226. 

bodiernus— in  pred.  Attrib.,  326,R.6. 

bomC— in  early  Latin,  42, n. 

boner- and  bonOs,  45,n. 

hope — constr.  of,  vbs.  of, 423, n.5;  sequence 
after,  vbs.  of,  616, R.3;  vbs.  of,  with  Ace. 
and  Inf..  627,R.4. 

HOBACB^Lyric  Metres  of,  626. 
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horrSre— with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

horrSscere— with  inf.,  423,2.n.2. 

hortarl— with  inf..  423,2,n2;  with  ut, 
646,N.l  ;  hortStuS,  as  Pr.,  282, n.;  hor- 
tatu,as  Abl.  of  Cause,  408,n.1. 

humilis— Corap.  ol,  87,3. 

humus— in  Abl.  of  Separation,  390,2,n.4; 
humi,  as  Loc,  411,B.2. 

hypaliag^— 693. 

hyperbaton— 696. 

hypotaxis— 472. 

I— and  J.,  1,R.2  ;  sound  of,  3 ;  weakening 
of,  8,1 ;  effect  of,  on  preceding  vowel, 
12,R.2  ;  I-class  of  vb.  stems,  133, vi.; 
length  of  final,  707,4. 

iam— with  Pr.  Indie,  230;  iam  diti,  iam 

prldeni)  ib. ;   with  Impf.   Indlc,  234  ; 

iam— iam,  482,i,  and  n.I;  iam  v6ro, 
487,N.3  ;  iam  dtidum,  with  Impv.,  269. 

lambelegus  verse— 820- 

Iambic—law,  716,  717  ;  foot,  734 ;  rhythm, 
736;  rhythms.  757-767. 

ictus— conflict  of,  with  Accent,  749. 

IDEAL  CONDITION— from  present  point  of 
view,  696,1;  from  past  point  of  view,  ib. 
2 ;  =  Unreal,  ib.  n.I ;  shift  to  Unreal, 
i6.  R.2;  after  n5n  possum,  ib-  R.3;  in 
O.  0.,i6.  B.5,668. 

Idem— decl.  of,  103,2,  and  nn.;  syntax  of, 
310 ;  with  que,  et,  atque,  ib.  rI  ;  the 
same  as^  with  qui,  ut,  atque,  CUm, 
or  Dat..  310,R.3,  369,n.6,  642, r.  1 ;  not 
used  with  is,  310,R.3  ;  in  pred.  attrib., 
326,R.2. 

idoneus  — constrs.  with,  662,R.2;  with 
qui  and  Subjv. ,  631,1. 

iecur— decl.  of,  44,5,  68,12. 

ieiunus— with  Gen.,  374,N.l. 

igitur— position  of,  484,R.;  usage  of,  601; 
with  ergO,  602,N.3;  correl.  of  si,  690,n.1. 

ignorance— &di8.  of,  in  pred.  app.,  326,  R. 
6  ;  with  Gen.,  374. 

Ign5rare-with  inf.,  627,r.i. 
IgnQscere— with  Dat.,  346, r. 2. 

ILLATIVE  SENTENCES— 499,  500. 

ille  -  decl.  of,  104,3,  and  nn.  ;  forms  from 
olio,  ib.  N.I ;  Syntax  of,  307  ;  and  hic, 
ib.  RR.1,2  ;  et  ille,  ib.  R.2  ;  strength- 
ened by  quidem,  ib.  R.4  :  repeats  a 
Bubst.,  ib.  n.2;  two  forms  with  different 
antecedents,  ib-  n.3  ;  refers  to  oblique 
case  of  is,  ib.  n.4  ;  with  Abl.  of  Time, 

393,  R.  4;  illinc— hinc,    hinc— illinc. 


hIC— illlc,  482,2;  illud  with  ut,  667.R.; 

in  0.  O.,  660,2. 
illtidere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,r.2. 
illiistris— with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397,n.2. 
imbgcillus— and  imbecillis,  84,1. 
imber— decl.  of,  44.2,  46,r.1. 
imberbis-and  imberbus,  84,2. 
immane— with   quantum   and    indic, 

467,N. 
immgnsum— with  quantum  and  indic, 

467,N. 
Immo— useof.  471,c;  scansion  of,  717,n.1. 
immolare— with  Abl.  of  Means,  401,N.4. 
immtinis— with  Abl.  of  Sep.,  390,3,n.1. 
impediments— with  esse  and  n6,  648, 

N.l. 

impedire— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2  ;  with  n6, 
648,N.l ;  with  quonlinus,649.N.l. 

impeller e— with  ut,  663,2;  impulsus, 
impulse,  of  Cause,  408,  nn.  1  and  2. 

impendio— u«ry,  439, n.3. 

impendgre— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347.R.2. 

impgnsS— ?;6r7/,  439,n.3. 

imperare— with  Dat.,  346, r.2  ;  with  Inf.. 
423,2,N.2,  632,N.l;  with  ut,  646,n.1. 

IMPERATIVE— 112,4  ;  early  forms,  130,5  ; 
Subjv.  for,  263  ;  answers  deliberative 
question,  265,n.;  usage,  266-276  ;  First 
and  Second,  267  ;  strengthening  words, 
269;  negative  of,  270;  pronouns  with, 
267,N.  ;  concord  with,  211,N.2  ;  periph- 
rases of,  271;  representatives  of,  272: 
of  Past,  272,3 ;  tenses  of,  278 ;  for  Pro- 
tasis, 693,4  ;  in  Subjv.  with  O.  O.,  662 
and  R.l. 

IMPERFECT- 112,3 ;  early  forms,  130,2, 
force  of,  223,  231;  and  Hist.  Pf.,  232;  of 
Endeavor,  Disappointment,  and  Resist- 
ance to  Pressure,  233  ;  a  tense  of  Evolu- 
tion, ib.  N.l ;  overlapping,  ib.  n.2, 662  ; 
of  Awakening,  ib>  n.3  ;  with  iam,  ^^c., 
234;  of  opposition  to  Present,  264,R.2; 
in  Apodosis  of  Action  begun,  ib,  R.3, 
697,R.2  ;  as  Potential  of  Past,  £68 ;  in 
Wish;  260;  with  vellem,  ib.  R.;  Subjv. 
as  Concessive,  264  :  Subjv.  as  Impv.  of 
Past,  272,3  ;  tense  relations  of  Subjv., 
277;  in  Sequence,  610,R-;  in  Coincidence, 
613,N.3  ;  Subjv.  as  Principal  Tense,  617, 

R.2. 

impersonal  verbs— 208,1  and  2  ;  divine 
Agt.  expressed,  ib.  1,n.;  vbs.  of  Saying, 
etc.,  208,2,N  2,  628;  in  Ger.  constr.,427, 
N.4 ;  with  ut)  663,4. 
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impertlre— ^*itU  Dat.  and  Ace,  or  Ace. 
and  Abl.,  3^,R.l  ;  laborem,  ^vith  Dat. 
Ger.,  429,1. 

impetrare— "^'ith  ut,  663.1. 

implere— Willi  Gen.,  383,1. 

implor are— with  ut  only,  646.N.3. 

imponere— with  in  and  Acc,  386,n.2. 

impos— with  Gen.,  374,n.3. 

imprimere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386, k.i. 

imprudens— in  pred.  attrib.,  326,r.6. 

impulsu— as  Abl.  of  Cause,  408, N.l. 

in— in  composition,  9,4;  vbs.  cpd.  with 
take  Acc.  or  Dat. ,331,347 ;  with  Countries 
and  Towns,  337, R.l ;  with  Acc.  for  Dat., 
346, R.2  ;  with  app.  to  Towns,  386,R.l ; 
with  books,  387;  throughout,  388,R.;  with 
recipere,  389  ;  with  Abl.  of  Time,  394, 
R.  and  N.2;  with  Abl.  of  Cause,  408,n.3; 
position  of,  413,R.l  ;  as  prep.,  418,1 ; 
with  Acc.  Ger.,  432,  and  n.1  ;  with  Abl. 
Ger.,  433  and  n.1  ;  with  part.,  437,n.2  ; 
in  e5  quod,  626,2,n.2. 

inanis— with  Gen.,  374,N.l. 

inc6dere— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,R.2. 

incendi-with  Ira  and  inf.,  633,R.1  ;  in- 
C6nsus,  of  Moving  Cause,  408,N.2. 

incertum— with  an  and  Subjv.,  457,2. 

Inchoative  verbs— 133,v.,  191,2. 

incidere— with  Dat.,  e^c,  347,R.2. 

incidere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386,r.i. 

incipere— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2;  with  Or- 
dinal, 294,N. 

incitatUS— of  Moving  Cause,  408, N.2. 

inclination— suffixes  for,  182,2. 

inclination— 2^^']Q.  of,  in  pred.  attr.,  326,R. 
6  ;  vbs.  of.  with  Inf.,  423  and  n.2. 

incltidere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386, r.  i. 

incommodare— with  Dat.,  346,n  i. 

incorporation— of  antecedent,  616  ;  qua 
prtidentia  es,  616,1,n.2;  of  correlative, 
619. 

incrSdibile  —  with  inf.,  422,n.3;  with 
quantum  and  Indic,  467,n. 

increpare— c/iar^e,  with  Gen.,  378,r.i. 

increpitare— c/tarpe,  with  Gen.,  378,R.1. 

incubare— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,R.2. 

incumber e— with  Dat.,  c^c.,347.  r.2. 

[indagO]— defective,  70,D. 

inde— as  coordinating  conj.,  603  ;  in  con- 
trast with  hinc,  482.2. 

indecOrus— and  indecoris,  84,1. 

indefinite  pronouns— 107;  syntax  of,  313- 
319  ;  quidam,  313  :  aliquis,  314 ;  quia, 
316 ;  quispiam,  316 ;  quisquam  and 


ullus,  317 ;  quisque,  318  :  alter  and 

alius,  319  ;  rel.  with  Indic,  264,R.4, 
626. 

INDICATIVE— 112,4 ;  early  forma  of,  130,1-4; 
meaning  of,  264;  in  Apodosis,  264, R  3  ; 
with  indef.  rel.,  ib.  R.4  ;  Pr.  for  Delib- 
erative Subjv.,  ib.  N.2;  tense  relations 
of,  276 ;  neg.  of,  267  ;  in  questions,  463, 
464;  after  nesciS  quis,  €^c.,  467,R.l;  in 
Relative  Sentences,  ib.  r.2  ;  in  Tem- 
poral Sentences,  660,1 ;  to  express  De- 
sign,  630,N.2. 

indigere— with  Gen.,  383,1,  406,n.2. 

indlgnarl— with  Inf..  633,r.1;  with  si, 
642,N.l. 

indignus— with  Gen.,  374,N.10;  with  qui, 
ut,  or  Inf..  662,R  2  ;  with  qui  and 
Subjv.,  631,1  and  r.I. 

indigUS — with  Abl.  or  Gen.,  406, N. 3. 

induere— with  Dat.  and  Acc,  or  Acc.  and 
Abl.,  348,R.l  ;  indul,  with  Acc.  of  Re- 
spect, 338,N.2. 

indulgCre— with  Dat.,  346,R.2  and  N.2. 

inermis— and  inermus,  84,2. 

inesse— with  Dat.,  etc.^  347,R.2. 

Inferior— 87,2;  with  Dat.,  296,N.3. 

INFINITIVE— 112,6 ;  formation  of,  116,3; 
early  forms,  130,6  ;  aor.  in  -xe,  etc., 
131,4, ?>, 4  ;  Fut.  in  assere,  t^'l  act.  for 
pass,  213,  R.,c.;  usage  of,  279;  assubst., 
280;  after  d6be5,  ib.  2,fc,N.3;  after 
decuit,  Oportuit,  ib.  2,^),R.land2;  as 
representative  of  Indic,  £81 ;  after 
memini,  <itc.,  ib.  2,n.;  syntax  of,  419- 
424  ;  with  Acc.  as  subj.,  420  ;  as  subst., 
421 ;  traces  of  Locative  nature,  ib.  n.1  ; 
as  subj.,  422;  as  obj.,  423;  ut  instead, 
ift.  N.4;  as  pred.  with  6886,  426;  with 
preps.,  ib.  n.;  Fut.  pass.,  436,n.4;  se- 
quence after,  518 ;  Acc.  and  Inf.  after 
vbs.  of  Saying  and  Thinking,  627 ;  part, 
instead,  ib.  n.1;  tenses  after  these  vbs., 
629-631 ;  after  posse,  velle,  ib.  n.3; 
after  sp6rare,  ib.  n.4;  with  vbs.  of 
Will  and  Desire,  632  ;  with  vbs.  of  Emo- 
tion, 633;  ut  instead,  632,nn.3,4;  in 
Exclamations,  634;  and  quod,  «7>.R.l ; 
Acc  and  Inf.  as  subj.,  636;  Acc.  and 
Inf.  after  vbs.  of  Emotion,  642;  with 
vbs.  of  Will  and  Desire,  646,N.3 ;  with 
vbs.  of  Fear,  660,n.5  ;  with  dignus,  ^te. . 
562,R.2  ;  Acc.  and  Inf.  in  Relative  Sen- 
tences, 636  ;  after  potius,  «^c..  644,  R.3, 
646  ;  in  O.  O..  660.    See  Hist.  Inf. 
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Inflnltum— with  est  instead  of  sit,  264, 
11.1 ;  with  quantum  and  Indic,  467,n. 
Infitifi8-70,A.;  ire,333,2,R. 

inflection— 17. 

Infrfi— with  Abl.  of  Measure,  403,N.l ;  as 

adv.,  416 ;  as  prep.,  416,12. 
Infrenus— and  infrSnis,  84, 1. 
ing^StilS— as  Abl.  of  Manner.  399,N.l. 
ingenil— as  Loc,  with  adjs.,  374,N.7. 
ingredl— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 
inhaerfire— with  Dat.,  etc.,  347,b.2. 
inhiSre— with  Bat.,  etc.,  347.B.2. 
inicere  manum— with  Acc,  342. 
initlria— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 
innfitUB— with  Dat.,  347,R.2. 
Inner  Object— Acc.  of,  328,  330,  332;  Abl, 

instead,  333,2,n.4;  after  vbs.  of  Taste 

and  Smell,  ib.  2,N.5. 
inops— with  Gen.,  374, n.1;    with  Abl., 

406,N.3. 
inquam— 176,2 ;  inquit,  impersonal,  208, 

2,N.2;  inciting  6.  R.,  648,R.2;  lacking 

forms  supplied  by  dicere,  ib.  R.3. 
inquiring— y\>B.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  339, 

and  R.l,NN.l  and  2. 

Inscrlbere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386;R.i. 
Inaculpere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386,  bI. 
Xnservlre— with  Dat.,  347,r.2. 
Insignia— with  Abl.  of  Kespect,  397,N.2; 

Inslgniter  as  adv.  of  Degree,  439,N.2. 
Xnsidiarl-with  Dat.,  346,R.2. 
Insinuare— with  Dat.,  347, r. 2. 
Xnsistere— with  Dat.,  347,r.2. 
Instar— 70,B.;  with  Gen.,  373. 
Instfire— with  Dat.,  347,R.2;   with  Inf., 

423,2,N.2. 
Xnstruere— with  d6,  339, n.  3. 
instrument— suffixes  for,  181,6 ;  in  Abl., 

ai  401;  with  ab,  214,r.2  ;  Abl.  of  con- 

trasted  with  Abl.  of  Attendance,  392,B.2. 

INSTRUMENTAL— case,  23, N. 

InsufitUi— with  Gen.,  374,N.4. 
integrum— with  inf.,  422,n.3. 
intellegere— with  inf..  627,r.1;   intel- 

Ifictii  as  Sup.,  436, N. 
intendere— with  inf.,  423,2.n.2;  inten- 

tUB,  with  Abl.,  etc.,  369, N. 5. 

intensive  verbs— formation  of,  191,1. 

inter — with  reflexive  to  express  recip- 
rocal action,  221;  vbs.  cpd.  with,  take 
Acc.  or  Dat.,  331.347 ;  to  designate  Time, 
314, N. 2 ;  position  of,  413, B.l ;  as  prep., 
416,13;  with  Acc.  Ger.,  432  and  N.l;  with 
part.,  437.N.2. 


intercalSris— and  interoalftrius,  84,2. 
intercCdere— with   Dat..   347,R.2;    with 

n6,  648,N.l;  with  quin,  666,1. 
intft^clUdere— with    Dat.   and    Acc,  or 

Acc.  and  Abl.,  348,R.l;  with  Abl.,  390,2, 

N.3 ;  with  n6,  648,N.l;  with  quIn,  666,1. 
intercurrere— with  Dat.,  347, r. 2. 
interdicere— with  Abl.,  390, 2, n.3  ;  with 

n6,  648,N.l;  with  quIn,  666,1. 
interdum— coordinates  with  alias,  482, 

l,N.l. 

interesse— with  Dat.,  347,r.2  ;  interest, 

with  Gen.  and  Abl.,  381;  with  Norn., 
ib.  N.3  ;  constr.  of  Object  of  Concern, 
382,1  and  2  ;  constr.  of  Thing  Involved, 
ih.  3  ;  with  ut,  663,4. 

Interest— Dat.  of  Personal,  360. 

interior— 87,2  and  8. 

interjection— 16, R. 2;  no  syntax,  201>R.l. 

intennittere— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

in temeciO— defective.  70,  B. 

interpellare— with  nS,  648, n.i. 

interpOnere— with  nS,  648,n.i. 

interrogare— with  two  accs.,  or  dS,  339, 
R.  1  and  N.l;  with  Indie,  467,n. 

interrogative  pronouns  — 106  ;  distin- 
guished from  rel.,  467,R.2;  with  part., 
469;  in  Final  Sentence,  470;  doubling 
of,  ib.  R. 

INTERROGATIVE         SENTENCES  —  460  -  470  ; 

simple  and  cpd.,  462 ;  particles  in,  464- 
467;  moods  in,  462-467;  Indie.  463,464; 
Subjv.,  486,466  ;  after  vb.  of  Wonder, 
642,N.l;  after  vb.  of  Fear,  660, n. 4;  for 
Protasis,  693,4;  in  O.  O.,  661  and  rr. 

inter  venire— with  Dat.,  347,  r.  2. 

intrfi— to  designate  Time,  394,N.2;  posi- 
tion of,  413,R.l;  as  adv.,  416 ;  as  prep., 
416,14. 

intransitive  verbs— used  impersonally, 
208,2;  used  transitively,  213,  R.&;  con- 
strued as  pass.,  214,R.l ;  with  neut. 
subj.  in  pass.,  217;  with  personal  Ger., 
217,R.2;  with  Pf.  part.  pass,  used  active- 
ly, 220,N.l;  Gerund  of,  used  imperson- 
aUy,  261,2. 

intlsitatum— with  ut,  663,4. 

invadere— with  Dat.,  347, r. 2. 

invSnIri— with  Nom.  and  Inf.,  628,n.1; 
inventti  in  Sup.,  436, n. 

inverse— d5nec,  671, n. 6 ;  cum,  681 ;  at 
traction  of  rel.,  617, n. 2. 

invicem— to  indicate  reciprocality,  221 
R.2. 
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invidfire—with  personal  pass.,  217,n.1; 
with  Dat.,  346,R.2  and  n.2;  with  Inf., 
633,R.l. 

invidus— constr.  of,  359,N.5. 

invltus— in  pred.  app.,  326,R.6  ;  invItS 
est,  363,N.2. 

ioculO— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,N.l. 

iocus— heterogeneous,  67,2. 

ionic — foot,  734;  rhythm,  736;  rhythms, 
815-819  ;  substitutions  for,  816. 

ipse— decl.  of,  103,3  and  n.;  ipsus,  i6.N.2; 
syntax  of,  311;  et  ipse,  ib-  1.R.2;  em- 
phasises reflexive,  ib.  2 ;  used  indechn- 
ably,  16.  2.N.;  in  O.  O.,  660,5. 

Ira— of  Moving  Cause,  408,N.2;  incendor 

Ira  with  Inf..  633,R.l. 

Irasci— with  Dat.,  346,R.2. 

Ire— 169,2;  omission  of,  209,N.5;  with 
Dat.,  368,N.2;  with  Sup.,  436,n.1;  with 
Infitias,  etc.,  333, 2,R. 

is— deci.  of,  103,1  and  n.;  strengthened  by 
quidam,  307,  R.  4  ;  taken  up  by  iUe,  ib, 
N.4;  two  forms  with  different  ante- 
cedent, ib.  N.3;  syntax  of,  308;  =  talis, 
1*6.  R.l ;  with  et,  atque,  que,  ib.  R.2  ;  for 
reflexive,  309,n.1;  id  temporis,  aeta- 
tis,  336,N.2;  eo  as  coordinating  conj., 
603;  ide5,  idcircS,  ib.-,  with  qui  and 
Subjv.,  631,1 ;  with  ut,  ib.  R.l,  667,R.; 
inO.  O.,  660,2. 

islands— in  Local  Ace,  337 ;  with  in,  ib. 
R.l  and  N.3;  prep,  omitted  with  Large 
Islands,  ib.  N.l. 

iste— decl.  of,  104,11.  and  nn.;  syntax  of, 
306 ;  contemptuous  character  of,  ib.  n.  ; 
strengthened  by  quidem,  307,R.4;  in 
O.  O.,  660,3. 

ita— with  ut,  482,4;    correlative  of  si, 

^  690, N.l ;  yes.  471, a,l. 

Italicus  Numerus — 766. 

itaque— usage  of,  600 ;  position  of,  ib,  R.; 
with  ergS,  602,N.3. 

iter— decl.  of,  44,5. 

iterative  action— 666,  667 ;  Subjv.  in,  ib. 
N. ;  with  cum,  684 ;  in  Relative  Sen- 
tences, 623. 

Ithyphallic— verse,  774. 

iubfire- with  two  A.ccs.,  341,n.2;  with 
Ace.  and  Dat.,  346,n.3;  constr.  after, 
423,N.6 ;  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  528  and  N.l; 
with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2,  632,nn.1,2;  with 
Subjv.,  646, R.2;  iussu,  defective,  68,5; 
iGsstl  as  Abl.  of  Cause,  408,n.1. 

iadicare-with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 


Linger] —decl.  of,  68,7. 

iunctus— with  Dat.,  etc.^  359,N.3. 

ius— with  Inf.,  422,n.2,  428,n.2  ;  with 
respondSre,  333,2,r.  ;  in  phrases  with 
ut,  646,N.2;  iure,  399,n.1;  lure  in  Abl. 
of  Respect,  397. 

ilistS- as  Abl.  of  Respect,  398,n.1. 

iuvare— with  Ace.  346,N.3. 

iuvenis— Comp.  of.  87.9. 

iflxta— as  adv.,  416  ;  as  prep.,  416,15. 

Judgment— yh&.  of,  with  Abl.  of  Standard, 
402. 

K— sounds  of,  l,R.l ;  name  of,  ib.  n. 
knowledge  —  adjs.  of,  in  pred.  attrib.,  326, 
R.6  ;  adjs.  of,  with  Gen.,  374. 

Labials— 6,1 ;  sufiaxes  with,  187. 
laborem— with  impertIrS  and  Dat.  Ger., 

429,1. 
laborare— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2  ;  with  ut, 

646,N.l. 
lac— decl.  of.  53,8;  68,12. 

laedere— with  acc,  346, n.3. 

laetarl— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  633,R.l. 

lamentari— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  533,R*1. 

largiri— with  ut,  653.2. 

later— defective,  70,D. 

latitudine— with  Acc.  of  Extent,  336,R.l. 

latUS— with  Acc.  of  Extent,  335,R.l. 

laurus— heteroclite,  88,6. 

leaving— whs.  of,  with  Acc.  Ger.,  430. 

lectus— heteroclite,  68,5. 

length— by  nature,  12,1,  and  r.;  by  posi- 
tion, ib.  2;  representation  of  long  vow- 
els, ib.  N. 

lengthening— compensatory,  9, 6,  a. 

letters— tenses  in,  262;  advs.  in,  ib.\  dated 
from  a  place,  391, R. 3. 

letting— whs.  of,  with  Acc.  Ger..  430. 

levare— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.2. 

I6x— in  phrases  with  ut,  646,nn.1  and  2; 

I6ge,  397  and  N.l,  399,n.1. 
liberalis— with  Gen.,  374,n.1. 
llberare— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.2. 
-libet— added  to  rels.,  111,3  ;   exact  use 

of  libuerit,  244,R.3  ;  lib6ns,  in  pred. 

attrib.,  326,R.6;  with  Dat.,  346,R.2. 
licfire— exact  use  of  Fut.  Pf.,  244,R.3;  with 

Dat.,   346,R.2  ;   with  Gen.,  379;  licet, 

although^  603-607:  with  quamvls,  ib.  N. 

2;  with  Indie,  ib.  N.3. 
likeness— suflSxcs  for,  182,4. 
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likeness— Si6}&.  of,  with  Dat.,  340 ;  with 
atqae(ac),  643. 

Unguals — 6,1.N. 

linter— deci.  of,  44.2, 46.R.1. 

liquids— 6,2,  A  ;  3d  Decl.  Btems  in,  30-46  ; 
suffixes  witb,  189. 

litare— with  Abl.  of  Means,  401,h.4. 

litotes-644.N.l,  700. 

lltterae— i"  phrases  with  ut,  646,n.2. 

living— \hB.  of.  with  Abl.,401,N.l. 

Local  Dative -368. 

locality— suffixes  for,  181,5, 182.0. 

locfire— with  Gen.,  379;  within  and  Abl., 
386,R.l ;  with  Ace.  Gen.,  430. 

LOCATIVE— 23, N. ;  of  1st  Dccl.,  20,B.2;  of  2d 
Decl.,  33,RR.3,5 ;  3d  Decl.,  37,5  ;  forms 
ad  vs.,  01,3;  syntax  of,  411;  in  3d  Decl., 
ifc.  B.l  ;  other  Loos.,  ib.  r.2  ;  app.  to,  in 
Abl.,  ib.  R.3  ;  dOmI,  with  poss.  pron., 
ib.  R.4. 

locus— 67,2  ;   in  loc5  habere,  340,  n.i ; 

Abl.  without  in,  386,N.l. 

logacedic  rhythms— 790-805. 

LOGICAL  CONDITION— 606  ;  With  Subjv.  by 
Attraction,  ib.  r,2;  with  Ideal  2dPerson, 
ib.  B.3;  sive-slve,  ib.  R.4;  bI  quidem, 
ib.  R.5  ;  Bl  modo,  v6r5,  tamen,  ib.  r.6; 
tenses  in,  ib.  n.2  ;  in  0.  O.,  667,  606, 

B.I. 

longinquus— Comp.  of,  87,9. 
longittldine— with  Acc.  of  Extent,  336, 

B.l. 

longtun— with  est  for  Subjv.,  264,B.l: 
longS  strengthens  Comp.  or  Superla- 
lative,  301,  303 ;  with  Acc.,  336.B.1. 

loqul— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  627,b.2  ;  with 
Indie,  question,  467,n. 

lubldO — ill  phrases  with  Inf.,  422,N.2. 

llidOs  facere— with  Acc,  342. 

Ifig6re— with  Inf.,  633,B.l. 

ItlX— 70,D ;  in  Abl.  of  Time,  303,B.6. 

M— final  omitted,  27,N. 
macte— 86,c,  326,  r.i. 
maerCre— with  inf.,  633,b.i. 
mSgnificus— Comp.  of,  87,4. 
mSgnittidine— with  Acc.  of  Extent,  336. 

B.l. 

mSgnuS  —  comparison  of,  00  ;  constr. 
with  mfiior,  206,r.5;  magis,  in  com- 
parison of  Qualities,  200;  mSgnl,  as 
Gen.  of  Price,  380,1 ;  mSius,  with  Inf., 
422.N.3 ;  mSximl,  as  Gen.  of  Price,  380, 
1;  nOn  magis  quam,  644,n.i. 


making—yhB.  of,  with  two  Noms.,  206; 
with  two  Aces.,  340. 

maledicere— with  Dat.,  346, r.2. 

maledicus— Comp.  of,  87.4. 

malle— conj.  of,  174  and  n.3;  malueram, 

could  have  pre/erred,  264,n.1  ;  malim, 

mallem,  as  Potential.   267,2,  268,n.1  ; 

in  Unreal  Wish,  261,R.  ;  with  Abl.,  206, 

N.l;    with  Abl.   of   Measure,  403.N.1 ; 

with  Inf.  or  ut,  423,2,n.2,  638  and  n.3, 

646,N.l. 
malus— comparison  of,  00;  male  as  neg., 

430,  N.2. 
mftnare—with  Abl.  of  Means,  401,n.5. 
mandare— with  ut,  646, n.i. 
manfire— as  copulative  vb.,206,N.l ;  with 

Abl.,  401.N.6. 
mfini— as  Loc,  411,N.l. 
manifSstus— with   Gen.,  374, n.2  ;    with 

Inf.,  421,N.l,c. 
Manner— Abl.  of,  300  and  nn. 
mantis  inicere— with  Acc,  342. 
mare— in  Abl.  without  in,  386, n.i. 
margarlta— heteroclite,  68,1. 
materia— heterocljte,  68,2. 
Material— Abl.  of,  306;  indicated  by  adj., 

ib.;  suffixes  for,  182,4. 
mfitfirare— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 
matHrus— Comp.  of,  87,i,r.2. 
mftttitlnus— in  pred.  Attr.,  326,R.6. 
Means— Abl.  of,  401,  and  rr.,nn.;  suffixes 

for,  181,6. 
measure— \hB.  of,  take  Abl.,  402. 
Measure— Abl.  of,  402;  of  Difference,  403; 
Abl.  of,  with  vbs.  involving  Difference, 

ib,  N.l;  with  ante  and  post,  ib.  N.4. 
medfirl— with  Dat.,  346, r.2  and  n.4. 
medioximus— 87,  9,n. 
meditarl— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 
meditative  verbs— formation,  101,6. 
medium— suffixes  for,  182,6. 
medius— in  pred.  attrib.,  326, R.6  ;  used 
partitively,  201,R.2;  Abl.  used  without 

in,  388. 
memini— 176,5,6;  First  Impv.  wanting, 

267, R. ;  with  Pr.  Inf.,  281, 2, n.  ;  with  Acc, 

376,R.2  ;    with    Inf.,  423,2,N.2,  627,R.2  ; 

with  cum  and  Indie,  680,R.2. 
memorfitti— as  Abl.  Sup.,  436, n. 
memoria  tene5— with  Pr.  inf.,  281, 2,n. 
mendum— heteroclite,  68,3. 
m6ns— in  phrases  with  ut,  667,R.;   in 

mentem  venire,  with  Gen.,  376,r.3  ; 

in  mentem  venire,  with  inf.,  422,n.5. 
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meritus— Comp.  of,  87,9  ;  merits  as  Abi. 

of  Manuer,  399,n.1. 
-met— added  to  personal  pron.,  102,n.2; 

to  ipse,  103,3.N.5. 
metaplasts— 68. 

metathesis— of  consouants,  9,8. 
metre— 730;  uuit  of,  731. 
metuere— with  Dat.,  346,n.2  ;   with  ut, 

n6,  or  liif.,  650  aud  n.1  ;  with  Inf.,  423, 

2.N.2. 
metUS— with  Inf.,  650,N.5. 
meus— 73,R.,  76  ;   Voc.   of,  100,R.l;  early 

lorms  of,  i6.N.2;  syuizesis  in,  ib.n.3,  727, 

N. ;  mea  mihi,  309,n.2:  mei  with  Gen. 

Ger.,  428,R.l;  witu  ut,  657.R. 
middle  voice  — 212, R.,  218;  with  Ace.  of 

Respect,  338,n. 2. 
militia— in  Abl.of  Time,  393, R- 5;  InLoc, 

411,R.2. 
mllle— a  subst.   in  PI.,  96,R.3  ;  iuscrip- 

tioual  forma  of,    ib.B.A;    milia,   with 

masc.  vb.,  211,k.1,Ex.6  ;   use  of,  in  Sg. 

and  PI.,  293  ;  as  subst.  with  Part.  Gen., 

293,N. ;  mIlia  lor  distributive,  296,n. 
minari,  minitari— with  Dat.,  346, r. 2; 

with  Inf., 627,R.2. 
minor— quam    omitted   with,   296,R.4  ; 

with  vbs.  of  Rating  and  Buying,  380,1; 

minoris,  minimi,  as  Gen.  of  Price,  i6.; 

minus,  ^'o.  471,6,1;  minimS,  no,  ib.; 

8ln  minus,  592 ;  si  minus,  ib.  r.  ;  nOn 

minus  quam,  644, n.i. 
mirari— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2,  633,R.1;  with 

quod,  642  ;  with  si,  ib.  n.1. 
mirum— with  factum  and  nl,  quantum, 

quin,  209,n.2,  467,n.  ;  with  quod,  642; 

with  si,  642,N.l;  with  nl,  i&.  N.2  ;  with 

Inf.,  422, N. 3  ;  with  quam   and    Indie, 

467,N.;  with  ut,  553,4. 
miscere— S6,    with   Dat.,   346,n.6;    with 

Dat.  and  Ace,  or  Ace.  aud  Abl.,  348,R.l. 

miser ar I -with  acc,  377,n.2. 

miserere -with  Gen.,  377, n.i  ;  miseret, 
with  Gen.,  377:  misereor,  with  Gen., 
ib. ;  misergSCO,  with  Gen.,  ib.  N.1. 

mittere— mitte,  with  inf.  for  impv., 

271,2,N.2;  with  Inf.,  422,N.3;  withquod, 
626,l,N.l  ;  followed  by  Impf.  ludic.  to 
give  Design,  630,n  2  ;  missu,  of  Moving 
Cause,  408,  N.1. 

mixed  class  of  Verbs— 133, vii. 

moderarl— with  Dat.,  346,R.2  aud  N.2. 

modo— strengthens  Impv.,  269  ;  modo— 
modo,    ^82,1 ;   contrasted  with  tum^ 


vicissim,  482,1,n.2  ;    n5n  modo— sed 
etiam,  482,5 ;   non  modo  non,  sed 

n6— quidem,  ib.   R.I  ;    provided  only, 

673 ;  modo  n6,  ib.  n.2. 
moHrl— with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2. 
monSre  -with  Gen.  or  Acc,  376  and  b.1; 

with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2  ;  with  ut,  646,N.l. 
mood— 112  4,   253;    Indie,  264;    Subjv., 

255  266;  Impv.,  266-276  ;  Inf..  279-281; 

attraction  of. 508,4 ;  in  Temporal  Clauses, 

560  :  ill  Relative  Sentences,  624-635;  in 

Comparative  Sentences,  639  i  in  O.  O., 

650-652. 
morari-with  n6,  648.  n.  i. 
morigerari— with  Dat.,  346,r.2. 
m0S-(m6ris)  with  inf.,  422,nn.2  and  5  ; 

with  ut,  557, R. ;  moribus,  399, n.i. 
motion — vb.  of,  with  Inf.,  421,N.l,a;  vb.  of, 

with  Sup.,  435  ;  vb.  of,  with  Fut.  part., 

438,N.;  vb.  of,  with  quod,  625,1, n.C;  end 

of,  conceived  as  Rest,  412, R.I. 
mov6re— syncope    in    Pf.,    131.3;    with 

Abl.    of  Separation,  390, n.1  ;  with  ut, 

653,2;  motUS,  of  Moving  Cause,  408.N.2. 
Mulciber— heteroclite,  68,4. 
multare— with  Abl.,  378,r.3. 
multitude  —  substs.  of,  with  PL,  211,».l, 

Ex. a. 
multitude— with  PI.  vb.,  211.R.l,Ex.a. 
multum— for  Abl.  of  Measure,  403,n.2; 

very,  439,N.3  ;  mult5  vvith  Comp.,  301 ; 

with  Superl.,  303. 
munus— with  Inf.,  422,N.2  ;  with  ut,  646, 

N.2. 

mtitare— with  Abl.,  404,n.i. 
mutes— 6,2, B. 

mtituo— of  reciprocal  action.  221,R.2. 
myrtus— heteroclite,  68,5. 

Nam— usage  of,  498  and  nn.  ;  position  of, 

ift.,  N.1  ;  asseverative,  ib.  n.2;  yes  foTt 

471,R. 
naming— \hs.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  340- 
namque— 498;  position  of,  ib.  n.i. 
narrare— with  Inf.,  627, r.2. 
nasals— 6,2. A.;  nasal  class  of  vbs.,  133,iv. 
nSscI— with   two   Noms..   206  ;   natus, 

constr.  of,  296,R.5;  with  Acc  ,  336, R. 4; 

with  Abl.  of  Origin,  395,nn.1,3  ;  natU 

in  Abl.  Sup.,  436,N. 
nStura— iu  phrases  with  ut,  667, R. 
naucum— defective,    70, B.;    nauci,   as 

Gen.  of  Price,  380,1. 
nC— neg.  of  Opt.  Subjv.,  260;  of  Impv., 
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270;  continued  by  neqae,  260;  by 
nCve,  270.444,2;  with  Pf.  Subjv..  270, 
R.2;  syntax  of,  441,  444;  =  nSn,  444,1. 
K.2;  n5— quidem,  ib.  1,n.2,  445,448.n.2, 
482,5  and  it.l  ;  in  Final  SentenccB,  543, 
4;  ut  n6,  646.R.1;  qu5  n6,  t^-;  paren- 
thetical, ib.  R.3  ;  alter  vbs.  of  Hinder- 
ing, 648;  after  vbs.  of  Fear,  660;  n6 
nSn,  ib.  N.l;  with  dum,  673;  as  Con- 
cessive, 608. 

ne— added  to  hlC,  104,1.n.3  ;  to  istejib. 
2,N.3;  to  ille,  103,3,N.4;  as  interroga- 
tive, 464;  asseverative,  ib.  n.2;  added 
to  interrogatives,  ib.  N.3  ;  =  nonne,  ib. 
N.6  ;  added  to  num,  466, n.;  strengthens 
an,  467,1, N.2  ;  to  introduce  double 
questions,  468;  necne  or  annon,  459; 
to  introduce  second  member  of  an  indi- 
rect question,  460.2. 

ncarwes.s  -  adjs  of,  with  Dat.,  359- 

nec  =  n5n,  442,n.3  ;  see  neque. 
necessSrium— with  ut,  653,4. 

necesse— 86,C.;  with  est  instead  of  Subjv., 
264.R.1;  with  Inf.,  638;  with  ut  omit- 
ted, 638,r  2,  653,4,R  1 ;  with  pred.  at- 
tracted, 638. R.3;  with  ut,  653,4;  with 
habeOandlnf.,  423.2,N.2, 

necessity— &d}B.  of,  with  Inf.,  421,n.1,c  ; 
expressed  by  Indie,  264,R.l,  266,R. 

nCdum— 482,5,R.2. 

nefas— 70.B.  ;  with  Inf.,  428,n.2  ;  with 
Abl.  Sup..  436,N.2;  with  Inf.,  422,n.2. 

aegfire— use  of,  444,1.n.2;  continued  by 

neque— neque,  446,n.;  =dic6  non, 
447;  with  Inf.,  627, R.2. 

negative— of  Potential,  257;  of  Opt.,  260; 
of  Impv.,  270;  n5n  with  Opt.,  260; 
n6n  with  Impv.,  270, R- 1 ;  n51i  with 
Inf.,270,R.2;  ad  vs.,  441-449 ;  non,  442; 
baud,  443;  nec  =  n5n,  442,n.3;  n6, 
444 ;  subdivision  of,  445 ;  combinations, 
446;  resolution  of,  ib.  n.2;  positive 
supplied  from,447,R.;  position  of,  448, 
449;  two,  449;  nec  n5n  for  et,  ib.  B.3; 
in  Copulative  Sentences,  480 ;  in  Final 
and  Consecutive  Sentences,  543,4. 

negStium— in  phrases  with  ut,  546.N.2; 
with  Inf.,  422,N.5. 

n6m8— decl.  of,  70.D. ;  and  nuUus,  108  ; 
with  PI.  vb.,  211,R.l,Ex.a;  with  Impv. 
Subjv.,  270,N.;  and  quisquam,  317,2; 
as  adj.,  it>.;  et  nSmS,  ib.  2,N.l; 
strengthened  by  Unus ;  =  ndquiB,446, 
N.3. 


nequam— 86,C.;  comparison  of,  90. 

neque— with  Opt.  Subjv.  for  n6, 260;  adds 
Impv.,  270,N.;  neque— neque  with  PL, 
286, N.l;  subdivides  a  general  neg.,  or 
negO,  446  and  n  1;  nec  n5n,  449.R3; 
for  et  nOn,  480  and  r.1;  for  nec  tamen, 
ib.  R.3  ;  for  116— quidem,  ib.  n.1  ;  com- 
pared with  nec,  ib.  N.2  ;  for  n6n,  ib.  N. 
4;  for  n6ve,  643.N.3. 

nequire— conj.  of,  170,6 ;  nequinont, 
133,iv.N.2:  with  Inf.,  423,2.n.2. 

N6ri8— decl.  of.  41,4. 

nesciS— an,  457,2 ;  quis,  467,r.i  ;  qu5- 
modO,  i6.  N. ;  with  Inf.,  423.2,N.2. 627.R.1. 

neu,  n6ve— 444,2  ;  adds  Final  Clause, 
643,4;  neque  instead,  ib.  n.3. 

neuter— decl.  of,  76,  108;  neutiquam, 
442,N.2. 

neuter  — adj.  with  masc.  subj.,  211,R.4; 
demonstrative  whensubst.  is  expected, 
ib.  N.3;  Sg.  sums  up  PL,  ib.;  PL  pred. 
to  two  ferns.,  286,3  ;  in  app.  to  persons, 
321,N.2  ;  prou.  and  adj.  in  Cognate  Ace, 
333,1,  341, N.2  ;  pron.  and  adj.  with  Part. 
Gen.,  369  ;  pron.  and  adj.  not  attracted 
toGer.,427,N.3. 

nCve— see  neu. 

ni— with  mirum,  209,n.2  ;  range  of,  691, 

N.2. 

nihil— for  nullus,  108 ;  with  Impv. 
Subjv.,  270, N.;  neg.  of  quisquam,  317, 
2;  no,  471,6,1  ;  nihil!  as  Gen.  of  Price, 
380,1;  for  non,  442. N.2. 

nihilominus— 490,  R. 

nimis— with  quam  and  indic,  467,n. 

nimium— with  quantum,  209,n.2,  467,n.; 
very,  439, n.3;  ninu5  as  Abl.  of  Stan- 
dard, 403,N.3. 

nisi— with  quod,  626,2, n.2,  591,6,R.3;  with 
ut,  657,N.2,  691.6,R.4;  and  si  non,  691.6; 
but,  except,  ib.  R.2 ;  si,  ib. ;  nisi  forte, 
v6ro,  ib.  r.4  ;  nisi  tamen,  ib.  n.I  ;  in 
asseverations.  691,6,2  ;  with  Inf.,  635, 
N.2;  with  participle,  667,n. 

n^j_with  Abl.,  401.N.6  ;  with  Inf.,  423,2, 
N.2;  withut,  546,N.l. 

nix-decl.  of,  62,7. 

?/o— how  translated,  470,6  and  c. 

nocCre— with  Dat.,  346. 

n5lle— t'onj.  of.  174;  exact  use  of  nolue- 
rit,  244,R.3;  nolim,  n511em,  as  Poten- 
tial, 267,2,  268;  not  in  Unreal  Wish,  261, 
».;  nQlI,  with  Inf.  for  Impv..  270  n.2, 
271,2 ;   n51im,  with  Subjv.  for  Impv., 
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271,2,N.2;  withPf.  Inf.  pass.,  280,2,c.n.; 
nQlSns,  in  pred.  app.,  326,R.6 ;  with 
Inf.,  423,2,N.2  ;  with  ut,  646,n.1  ;  with 
Inf.  or  ut,  638  and  n.3. 

n5men  — with  esse  and  Dat.,  349,R.5  ; 
with  Appositional  Gen.,  361,1 ;  with 
Gen.  of  Charge,  378,  R. 2. 

n5minari— with  two  Noms.,  206. 

NOMINATIVE— defined,  23,1;  of  1st  DecL, 
29  and  n.I  ;  of  2d  Dec!.,  31,33,n.4  ;  of  3d 
Decl.,  36,1  and  2,  38,1,  57.R.4;  of  Greek 
substantives,  66,n.4;  of  adjs.,  75,n.4,  79, 
N.I;  of  Participles,  89,R.2;  for  Voc,  201, 
R.2;  syntax  of,  203;  two  Noms.,  206; 
with  Inf.  after  copulative  vb..  ib.  R.3; 
for  Voc.  in  app.,  321. N.I ;  with  5  and 
Sn,  or  ecce,  343,1,n.1  ;  with  Inf.  by 
attraction,  627, n. 2;  after  pass.  vbs.  of 
Saying  and  Thinking,  628  ;  nOminatlvus 
pendins,  627,n.2. 

nSn— neg.  of  Potential,  267;  neg.  of  Wish, 
260;  with  Impv.,  270,R.l;  syntax  of,  441, 
442 ;  with  ullus  for  nullus,  446,n.2  ; 
nOn  possum  non,  449,r.i  ;  nee  n5n  = 
et,  ib.  r.3;  vo,  471,6,1 ;  nSn  modo— sed 
etiam,  482.5  and  N.I ;  nSn  modo— sed 
n6-quidem,  ib.  r.  i ;  for  n6,  673,n.2. 

nQnne— syntax  of,  465  ;  with  indirect 
question,  460,1, n.2  ;  with  rhetorical 
question,  464,R. 

nSnnullus— 108. 

nSscere— syncope  in  Pf.,  131,3;  novl, 
17B,5,d- 

nOStri— with  Gen,  Ger.,  428,R.l. 

noun— defined,  16 ;  inflection  of,  17 ;  and 
pronoun,  16,N.2. 

nourishing— yhs.  of,  with  Abl.,  401,n.1. 

nOVUS— Comp.  of,  87.9;  with  Inf.,  422, n. 
3 ;  with  ut,  663,4. 

jjQ3^_decl.  of,  63,8;  with  Abl.  of  Time, 
393.B.5. 

nflbere— with  Dat.,  346,R.2  and  n.4. 

ntidus— with  Gen.,  374,n,8. 

nfQlus— decl.  of,  76,90;  and  n5m5,108; 
with  Impv.  Subjv.,  270,n.  ;  and  Ullus, 
317,2:  for  n5n,  ib.  n.2. 

num— 466;  with  ne  and  nam,  if>.  n.;  in 
indirect  questions,  460,1, a;  in  rhetorical 
questions,  464,R. 

number— Sg.  and  PL,  22;  Dual,  ib.  r.  and 
112,1;  concord  of,  285  and  nn.;  violation 
of  Concord  in  app.,  321,R.l ;  substs.  of, 
with  Gen.,  368  ;  definite  numbers  in 
Abl.  of  Time,  393,B.2. 


numerals— cardinals,  94:  ordinals,  95  and 
294;  cpd.,  96;  omission  of  centSna 
milia,  ib.  6 ;  insertion  of  et,  ib.  5;  frac- 
tions, ib.  7;  signs,  96,ii.;  distributives, 
97  and  296;  multiplicatives,  97  ;  propor- 
tionals, 97;  advs.,  98 ;  duo,  ambS,  uter- 
que,  292;  mlUe,  293;  singuli,  296; 
distributives  for  cardinals,  ib.  n.  ;  ali- 
quis  with,  314,R.2  ;  quisque  with,  318, 
2;  with  Part.  Gen.,  370. 

numerO— as  adv.,  399, n.i  ;  (in)  numerS 
habere,  340,r.i. 

nunc— strengthens  etiam,  478,N.l ;  nuno 
—nunc,  482,1  and  n.I. 

ntintiare- with  Inf.,  627,R.2;  withNom. 
and  Inf.,  628,n.1. 

nUperum— defective,  85,1. 

0— sound  of,  3;  weakening  of,  8,1;  as 
interjection,  201,R.2,  343,n.1;  Q  gl  in 
Wishes,  261 ;  length  of  final,  707,5. 

Ob — iti  composition,  9,4;  vbs.  cpd.  with, 
take  Ace.  or  Dat.,  331,347 ;  to  give  the 
Cause,  408,N.3;  as  prep.,  416,16;  with 
Ace.  Ger.,  428,R.2,  432  and  n.1. 

Obesse— with  Dat.,  346,R.2,  347,R.2;  with 
Inf.,  422,N.4. 

obicere— with  Ace.  Ger.,  430,n.1. 

object— direct,  becomes  subj.  of  pass., 
216;  indirect  retained  in  pass.,  217; 
direct,  330;  inner,  330,332,333;  outer, 
338 ;  indirect,  344  ;  of  Ger.,  427.2;  after 
Dat.  Ger.,  429,n.2  ;  after  Ace.  Sup.,  436, 
N.3;   after  Abl.   Sup.,  436. 

OBJECT  SENTENCES— 523-637 ;  with  quod, 
624,626;  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  526,527; 
with  Nom.  and  Inf.,  628;  alter  vbs.  of 
Will  and  Desire,  632;  after  vbs.  of  Emo- 
tion, 633 ;  ia  exclamations,  534;  as  subj., 
635;  in  part.,  636,  637;  in  O.  O..  656. 

Objective  Genitive— 363;  of  pers.  pron., 
364,n.2. 

obligare— with  sS  and  Gen.  of  Charge, 

378,R.l. 
obligation— expressed  by  Indie,  264,R.l, 

256.R. 

oboedire— with  Dat.,  346,R.2. 

obrSpere— with  Dat.,  347,r.2. 

obsaturare— with  Gen.,  383,1,n.2. 

obsecrO— strengthens  Impv.,  269;  with- 
out Inf.,  646,N.3;  with  ut,  646,n.1. 

obsequi— with  Dat.,  346,R.2. 

obsistere— with  Dat.,  347.R.2  ;  with  nfi, 
648,N.l  ;  with  quin,  666,1. 
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Obfltare— with  Dat.,  3473.2  ;    with  nC, 

648,N.l ;  with  quin,  666,1. 
obstrepere— with  Dat.,  347,r.2. 
obtemperare— with  Dat.,  346,r.2. 
Obtestor— with  luf.,  646.N.3. 

obtingere— with  Dat.,  347,r.2. 

Obtrectare— with  Dat.,  346,b.2  and  n.2. 

obvenire— with  Dat.,  347,r.2. 

obversari— with  Dat.,  347,r.2. 

occurrere— with  Dat.,  347,b.2. 

occursSre— with  Dat.,  347,R.2. 

Ocior— 87,7. 

6dl— conjugation  of,  176,5, c  ;  odi5  esse  as 
pass,  ol,  ib.  N. 

office— suffixes  for,  181,10. 

Officere— with  Dat.,  346,R.2. 

Officium— iu  phrases  with  Inf.,  422,N.2; 
with  ut,  646, N.2. 

Olle-for  ille,  104.3,N.l. 

omission— of  vowels,  8,2,  701,R.2,a ;  of 
consonants,  9,6;  of  subj.,  207;  of  copula, 
209;  of  other  vbs.,  ib.  N.5;  of  esS6  in 
Pf.  Inf.  pass.,  280,2, a,R.2  and  c ;  of  con- 
junction, 474.N.,  481,483,N.,  492,n.  ;  of 
llOn,  482,5,R.l ;  of  vb.  of  Saying.  646,R.3; 
of  vb.  with  sin,  692,R.;  of  si,  698;  of  vb. 
of  Protasis,  699;  of  Protasis,  600;  of 
Apodosis,  601 ;  of  vb.  after  quasi  and 
tamquam,  602,n.1  ;  of  vb.  of  compara- 
tive clause,  640. 

omittere— with  quod,  626,i,n.i  ;  with 
Inf.,  423,2,N.2;  omitte,  with  Inf.  for 
Impv.,  271,2,N.2. 

omitting— \ha.  of,  with  quod,  666,1;  vbs. 
of,  with  Inf.,  423,2. 

omnln^— yes,  471,  a,  1. 

omnis— in  Abi.,  without  in,  388 ;  omnia, 
as  Ace.  of  Respect,  338,2. 

onus— with  Inf.,  422,N.2. 

Onustus— with  Gen.,  374,n.1  ;  with  Abl., 
405,N.3. 

Operam— in  phrases  with  Dat.  Ger.,  429, 
1  and  N.l ;  with  Inf.,  422,N.5  ;  with  ut, 
646,NN.l  and  2. 

OpIniS— in  phrases  with  Inf.,  627,R.2; 
with  ut,  667,  R.;  opIniOne  as  Abl.  of 
Respect,  398  N.l. 

Opitulfirl— with  Dat.,  346  R. 2. 

Oportet— Indie,  for  Subj  v.,  264,  R.l ;  with 
Pf.  part,  pass.,  280.2.&,r.2;  with  Inf.  or 
Subjv.,  636,R.2;  with  ut,  663,4,R.l. 

oppid5— very,  439,N.3;  with  quantum, 
467,N. 

Oppidum— has  pred.  adj.  in  agreement, 


211,R.6;  requires  prep.,  337,r.1.;  with 
Epexegetical  Gen.,  336,n.1  ;  in  app.  to 
Town  in  Abl.,  366,R.l,  391,R.l ;  in  app. 
to  Loc,  411,R.3. 

[ops]— defective,  70, D. 

Optare— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2  ;  with  ut,  ib. 
N.4,646,N.l ;  optat5,  as  Abl.  of  Manner, 
399,n.1. 

OPTATIVE  SUBJUNCTIVE  —  260-266  ;  in 
Wishes,  260 ;  particles  with,  261 ;  in 
Asseverations,  262;  as  Impv.,  263;  as 
concessive,  264;  in  Deliberative  Ques- 
tions, 266. 

optimum— with  inf.,  422, n.3. 

opus— with  Abl.,  406  ;  with  Gen.,  ib.  n.3  ; 
with  Nom.,  ib.  n.4  ;  with  part.,  437,N.2; 
with  Inf.,  422,N.2 ;  with  ut,  667,R. ;  with 
Nom.  and  Inf.,  628,n.2. 

Orare— with  two  Aces.,  339  and  N.l;  with 
Inf.,  646, N.3  ;  with  ut,  ib.  N.l. 

ORATio  OBLiQUA— 608,2;  partial,  i6.3,  i6.4; 
sequence  in,  616;  in  Relative Seatences, 
626,  H.,  628,  R.,  629,  R.,  648,649  ;  comes  in 
without  notice,  649,N.2;  shift  to,  ib.  n.3; 
moods  in,  660-662 ;  interrogative  in, 
661;  Impv.  in,  662  ;  tenses  in,  663-666; 
in  Causal  Sentences,  666;  Conditional 
Sentences  in,  666-669 ;  Logical,  696, R.l, 
667  ;  Ideal,  696,R.5,668  ;  Unreal,  697,R.4, 
669;  pronouns  in,  660  ;  by  Attraction, 
608,4,662;  partial,  608,3,663;  Represen- 
tation, 664  and  N. 

orbus— with  Abl.,  406,N.3. 

order— adjs.  of,  in  pred.  attrib.,  326,R.6. 

ordinals— 94;  early  forms,  96,n.5;  alter 
for  secundus,  96,5;  in  dates,  294;  for 
cardinals,  ib.  and  336,R.l;  with  quis- 
que,i&-  N.,318,2;  position  of,  676,R.2. 

Srdine— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399, N.l. 

Origin— Abl.  of,  396  ;  preps,  with  Abl.  of, 
ib.  NN.2  and  3  ;  suffixes  of,  182,7. 

orlrl— 166,169,1  ;  ortus,  with  Abl.  of 
Origin,  396,n.1. 

oriundus— with  Abl.  of  Origin,  396,n.1. 

^Q—bone,  decl.  of,  48.R. ;  mouth,  defective, 
70,D. 

OStendere— with  Ace.  and  inf.,  627,R.2. 

OStrea— heteroclite,  68,1. 

overlapping  action— 662,671,n.1. 

oxymoron — 694. 

Paene— with  Indic.  in  Apod,  of  Unreal 

Condition,  697,  R.  3  ;  position  of,  677,  Rl. 

paenitet— -with  Gen.,  377  ;    with   neut. 
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subj.,  lb.  R.2  ;  with  Inf.,  428,N.4 ;  with 

quod,  642. 
palam— as  prep.,  417,8. 
palatals — vowels,  2;  consonants,  6,1,N. 
palumhes— lieteroclite,  68,7. 
pftnis— heteroclite,  68,12. 
pSr— with  est  instead  of  Subjv.,  254,b.1; 

with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  369,Rl;  with  Dat. 

Ger.,  429,N.l. 
parare— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2;  parfitus, 

with  Inf.,  421,N.l,c. 
parataxis — 472. 
parcere— with  Dat.,  346,r.2;  parce,  with 

Inf.  for  Impv.,  271,2,N.2. 
parenthetical  ut  and  ng— 646,».3. 
pSrSre— with  Dat.,  346,R.2. 
pariter— pariter,  482,3. 

pars— with  PL  vb.,  211,R.l,Ex.a  ;  iu  Abl. 

without  in,  386,N.i;  tuam  partem, 
334,R.2. 

Part  Affected— in  Ace,  338,1. 

partial  obliquity— 608,3,  663. 

particeps— with  Gen.,  374,N.2. 

participation — adjs.  of,  with  Gen.,  374. 

PARTICIPIAL  SENTENCES— 664-670  ;  to  ex- 
press  Time,  665;  Cause,  666;  Condition 
and  Concession,  667  ;  relative  clauses, 
668  ;  Future  similarly  used.  669,670. 

PARTICIPLE- decl.  of,  80,82;  Abl.  of,  83; 
Nom.  and  Ace.  PI.  of,  i7>.  n.1  ;  compar- 
ison of,  88,89;  Abl.  of  Comp.,  i6.  r.1  ; 
Nom.  PI.  of,  ib.-R.2 ;  Gen.  PI.  of,  ib.  R.3; 
defined,  112,5;  formation  of,  115,3; 
early  forms  of,  130,7;  Pf.  pass.,  136,1.; 
Fut.  Act.,  ib.  II.;  Pf.  pass,  of  Deponents 
as  act.,  167,N.l;  Pf.  pass,  of  intrans. 
vbs.  used  as  act.,  220,n.1;  Pf.  with 
habeOand  teneO,  238;  Fut.  periphras- 
tic, 247;  Pr.  periphrastic  with  esse,  ib. 
N.2;  Pf.  with  ful,  250;  as  adj.,  ib.  n.2; 
as  pred.,  251,n.1  ;  usage  of  Pr.  and  Pf., 
282;  usage  of  Fut.  act.,  283;  concord 
with  two  subjs.  in  Abl.  Ats.,  285,N.3; 
Pr.  with  Gen.,  375;  contrasted  with  adj., 
ib.  N.l;  Comp.  of,  with  Gen.,  ib.  N.2  ;  of 
Birth  with  Abl.,  396;  Pf.  pass,  with 
opus  and  tlSUS,  406;  in  Abl.  Abs.,  409, 
410,  and  nn.;  Pf.  pass,  parallel  with 
Ger.,  426,N.2,  427,N.l ;  as  subst.,  437; 
Fut.  as  subst.,  ib  n.1  ;  as  adj.,  438  ; 
Fut.  as  adj.,  i&.  N.l;  parallel  with  rel. 
and  Subjv.,  ib.  R.;  with  interrog.,  469 ; 
sequence  alter,  618;  after  vbs.  of  Percep- 
tion, etc.»  527,N.l,  636;   after   vbg.    of 


Causation,  etc.,  537;  equiv.  to  oum,6d6, 
R.;  for  Prot.,  693,2 ;  for  Prot.  in  Com- 
parative Sentence,  602,N.3;  Concessive, 
609  ;  for  rel.,  637. 

particles— copulative,  474  ;  adversative, 
483  ;  disjunctive,  492;  causal,  498  ;  illa- 
tive, 499 ;  position  of,  679. 

partitive  apposition— 322. 

Partitive  Genitive— 367-372;  with  substs. 
of  Quantity,  eic,  368;  with  neut.  8g., 
369;  with  numerals,  370;  with  pronouns, 
371 ;  with  comparatives  and  superla- 
tives, 372 ;  preps,  instead,  ib.  R.2  ;  with 
Uterque,  371. R.I  ;  extensions  of,  372, 
NN. :  contrasted  with  Gen.  of  Character^ 
istic,  369,N.l. 

parts  of  speech— 16. 

parvus— Comp.  of,  90 ;  in  Gen.  of  Price, 
380.1. 

passive— voice,  112,2 ;  vbs.  with  two 
Noms.,  206;  vb.  agrees  with  pred.,  211, 
R.I,  Ex.  b  ;  defined,  214  ;  Pf.  with  Dat. 
of  Agent,  215,1  ;  as  reflexive,  218 ;  of 
something  endured,  219  ;  periphrastic 
forms  of,  248-261;  with  Ace.  of  Respect, 
338,N.2  ;  impersonal,  346,R.l. 

patX— with  ut,  653,2  ;  with  Inf.,  ib.v. 

patronymics— 182, 11. 

paulff,  paulum— with  ante  and  post, 

403.N.4,6. 
pause — in  Verse,  742. 
pav6re— oonstr.  of,  560  and  n.1. 
pax— decl.  of,  70,D  ;  iu  Abl.  of  Time,  393, 

R.5,  394,R.l. 
pecHliaris— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  359,R.l. 
pecus— heteroclite,  68,12. 
pellere— with  Abl.   of   Separation,   390. 

N.l. 

pendfire— with  Gen.,  379. 

penes — position  of,  413,r1  ;  use  of,  as 
prep.,  416,17. 

pentameter— elegiac,  785;  Pf.  Inf.  in,  280» 
2,6,N.2;  position  of  words  in,  683. 

penult— 11. 

penus— heteroclite,  68,11. 

per— vbs.  cpd.  with  take  Ace,  331 ;  with 
Ace.  of  Extent,  336,  336  ;  to  express 
Time  Within  Which,  ib.  r.2,  393,R.l ; 
here  and  there  in,  386.R.3;  for  Abl.  of 
Manner,  399,N.l;  with  Person  Through 
Whom,  401 ;  position  of,  413, R.I,  and  n. 
2  ;  use  as  prep.,  416,18, 

perceioing—whs.  of,  with  Object  Clause, 
523  ;  with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  526,  627  ;  with 
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Nom.,  628:  with  part.,  627,n.1,  636; 
Nom.  after,  636, n. 2. 

percontari— with  two  Accs.,  339  aud  N.l. 

perdius— tletective,  85,'2. 

PERFECT— defined.  112,3  :  System,  lU.'i 
aiid3,/>;  formation  of,  114.  115,  121,2  ; 
syucopated  forms  of,  131,  1-3  ;  early 
forms  of,  131,4  :  Stem.  134  ;  part,  pass., 
136,1.  ;  part,  as  subst.,  167,n.1  ;  pass, 
with  Dat.  of  A<,'eiit,  215,1;  part,  used  as 
act.,  220. N.l  ;  defined,  223  ;  Historical, 
225  ;  Pure  and  Historical,  236  ;  force  of, 
236 ;  trans,  by  Eng.  Pr.,  ib.  r.  ;  with 
Aor.  force,  tb. ;  Gnomic,  ib.  n.  .  lor  Fut. 
Pf.,237;  part,  with  habeS  and  teneS, 
238 ;  pass,  with  fui,  250  ;  Subjv.  as 
Potential,  267,2  and  N.l  ;  in  wishes, 
260;  Subjv.  as  Impv.,  263,2,6,  270,R.2; 
tense  relations  in  Subjv.,  277  ;  Iiif. 
as  subj.  or  obj.,  280,2;  after  decuit, 
ib.  a,  R.  1  ;  Emotional,  ib.  ;  after 
Oportuit,  ^b.  R.2;  after  velle,  280, 
2,6  and  N.l;  after  posse,  »6.  ;  after 
debe5,  «6.  n.3  ;  after  vbs.  of  Will  and 
Desire,  280,2,c  ;  use  of  part.,  282  and 
N.:  part,  as  subj.,  437,n.1  :  Sequence 
after,  611,RR.3,4:  ;  Subjv.  in  Final 
Sentences,  612,n.1  ;  in  Consecutive  Sen- 
tences, 613  and  nn.  ;  Inf.,  630;  Inf.  in 
0.0.,659,N. 

perficere— with  ut,  663,i. 

pergere— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 
perhibSre  —  as    copulative    vb.,     206, 

N.l  ;   with    Nom.    and    Inf.,  628    and 

N.l. 

period— Responsive  and  Apodotic,  686  ; 
forms  distinguished  by  Nagelsbach, 
686  ;  Historical  and  Oratorical,  687. 

periphrasis -for  Impv.,  271  ;  for  Fut. 
periphrastic,  616,R.2  ;  for  Fut.,  631  and 
N.l ;  for  Apod,  in  Unreal  Condition, 
697.R.5. 

PERIPHRASTIC     CONJUGATION  —  129  :    act., 

247  ;  pass.,  261 ;  with  fuI,  247,u.l;  with 
forem,  ib.  n.I  ;  Pr.  part,  with  esse,  ib. 

N.2;  with  futurum  esse  ut,  248  ;  with 
in  eO  est,  249 ;  with  posse,  velle,  248, 

R.;  Pf.  part,  with  sum  and  fui, 260  and 
R.l ;  with  forem  for  essem,  ib.  n.2  ; 
withOer.,  261 ;  Fut.  act.,  283. 

perire— pass,  of  perdere,  169,2.r.i. 

perltus— with  Gen.,  374,N.4. 

permanfire— with  two  Noms.,  208,n.i. 
permittere— used  personally  in   pas8.. 


217.N.2;   with   Inf.,    423,2,n.2.  632,n.1 

653,2,N. ;  with  ut,  663,2. 
permitting  —  vbs.    of,    with    OonBecutive 

Clause,  663.2. 
pernOX— (defective,  86,2. 
perperum— tlefective,  86.1. 
perpetuus  —  and    perpes,   84, i  ;    per- 

petuum,  as  adv.  Ace,  336,N.l. 
perquam— with  Indic.  467, n. 
persequ6ns— with  Gen.,  376,n.2. 
perse v6rare— with  inf.,  423.2,n.2. 
persons— in  conjugation  of   vb.,    112,1  ; 

concord  of,  287  ;  order  of,  ib.  r. 
personal  endings — 114. 
personal  pronouns— 304  ;  omitted,  ib.  1  ; 

Gen.  of, as  objective,  ib.  2,  364, n.2;  poss. 

for,  ib,  2,n.2;  Gen.  of,  as  Partitive,  ib.  3; 

for  poss.,  ib.  3,n.1  ;  circumlocution  for 

third  personal  pronoun,  ib.  3,n.2. 
per spicere— with  Acc.  and  inf.,  627, R.l. 
perstare— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 
persuadSre— used  personally  in  pass., 

217,N.l;  with  Dat.,  346,R.2,  and  nn.2,4  ; 

with  Inf.,  423.2,N.2,    627,R.2,   646,R.l  ; 

with  ut,  646, N.l, 
pertaesum  est— with  Gen.,  377. 
pessum— defective,  70,A  ;  with  ire,  436, 

N.l. 

petere— with  a  and  Abl.,  339,  R.l  and  n.I; 
with  Acc.  Ger.,  430,N.l;  with  Inf.,  423, 
2,N.2;  with  ut,  646,N.l. 

Plialaecean — verse,  796. 

Pherecratean — verse,  794. 

phonetic  variations— in  vowels,  8;  iu  con- 
sonants, 9 ;  in  consonant  stem-charac- 
teristic, 121,R. 

piget— with  Gen.,  377;  with  subj.,  ib.  r.2. 

pili— as  Gen.  of  Price,  380,1. 

pinus— heteroclite,  68,5. 

plus— Comp.  of,  87,6,N. 

place— w/icre,  iu  Abl.,  385;  with  Tbs.  of 
Placing,  ib.  R.l  ;  with  Towns,  386  ;  as 
Cause,  Means,  etc.,  389  ;  with  Books, 
etc.,  387 ;  with  tOtus,  «<c-,  388  ;  in  Loc, 
411:  whence,  in  Abl.,  390,  391  ;  with 
Towns,  391;  of  origin,  396,n.2  ;  whither, 
iu  Acc,  337. 

plac6re— with  Dat.,  346, r.2;  use  of  Fut. 
Pf.,  244, R. 3. 

pleasure — vbs.  of,  with  Dat.,  346;  adjs.  of, 
with  Abl.  Sup.,  436,n.2. 

plSbs— decl.  of,  63,n.1,  68,8. 

plenty—yha.  of,  with  Abl.,  406  ;  adja.  of. 
with  Gen.  or  Abl..  ib.  n.  3. 
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plSnus— with  Gen.,  374,n.1  ;  with  Abl., 
406.N.3. 

pleonasm— 692. 

plfiraque— as  Ace.  of  Respect,  338,2. 

pluere — with  Abl.  of  Means,  401, n.5. 

PLUPERFECT— 112,3  ;  formation  of,  lU, 
116  ;  Aor.  forms  of,  131,4, ft,3  ;  defined, 
223  ;  force  of,  241;  translated  by  Impf., 
lb.  R.;  used  as  Aor.,  ib.  n.1;  periphras- 
tic, with  habeo,  ib.  n.2  ;  Subjv.  as  Po- 
tential of  Past,  268,N.2  ;  in  Wish.  260 ; 
with  vellem,  261,  r.;  Subjv.  as  Conces- 
sive, ib.  N.;  Subjv.  as  Impv.  of  Past, 
273,3 ;  tense  force  in  Subjv.,  277 ;  in 
Final  Sentences,  612,n.1  ;  to  express 
Resulting  Condition,  663,1 ;  Indie,  in 
Apod,  of  Unreal  Condition,  697.R.2. 

plural— of  abstracts,  204,n.5;  used  for 
Sg.,  ib.  NN.6,7  ;  pred.  with  two  subjs,, 
286;  neut.  pred.  to  two  ferns.,  286,3. 

plliS— quam  omitted  with,  296,R.4  ;  plu- 
ris,  with  vbs.  of  Rating  and  Buying, 
380,1 ;  plurimum,  with  quantum,  467, 
N.  ;  pltirimi,  as  Gen.  of  Price,  380,1. 

po6ma— heteroclite,  68,7. 

pollSre— with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2. 

pollic6rI-with  Inf.,  627,R.2,  631,N.4. 

poUis— decl.  of,  41,4. 

pondS— defective,  70, A. 

p5ne— usage  of,  416.19. 

pOnere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386,r.1  and  n. 
2 ;  suppose,  with  Inf.,  627,R.2. 

pSscere— with  two  Aces., 339  and  n.1  ;  with 
S  and  Abl.,  ib.  r.1  ;  with  Inf.  or  ut,  646, 

NN.1,3. 

position— adjs.  of,  in  pred.  attrib.,  326, R. 
6;  of  ad  vs.,  440 ;  of  neg.,  448  and  nn.;  of 
rel.,  612;  of  correlative  clause,  620; 
poetical  peculiarities  in,  683. 

positive— degree  lacking,  87,2,7,8,  and  9; 
with  prep,  to  express  disproportion, 
298,R.;  in  comparing  qualities,  299;  with 
quam  after  Comp.,  299,N.2;  with  Part. 
Gen.,  372,N.2;  supplied  from  neg.,  447, 

B. 

posse— conj.  of,  119;  potisfor  posse,  209, 
N.2;  use  of  Fut.  and  Fut.  Pf.  of,  242,r.2, 
244,R.3;  needs  no  periphrasis,  248,R. ; 
Indie,  for  Subjv.,  264,R.l ;  Impf.  Indie, 
of  Disappointment,  ib.  R.2  ;  with  Pf. 
Inf.  act.,  280,2,6,  and  n.1  ;  with  quam, 
etc.,  to  strengthen  superlative,  303 ; 
omitted,  with  quam,  ib.  R.l;  with  Inf., 
423,2,N.2  ;  nOn  possum  nOn,  449,b.1  ; 


in  simple  questions,  463,N.l ;  for  peri, 
phrastic,  613. R.3, 631.N.3  and  4;  in  Apod, 
of  Unreal  Condition,  697,R.5,c  ;  restric- 
tions with,  627,R.2  ;  in  Logical  Condi- 
tion, 667,  R.  ;  in  Unreal  Condition  in 
0.0.,669,N. 

Possession— Dat.  of,  349 ;  compared  with 
Gen.,  ib.  R.2;  of  qualities,  ib.  r.3;  Gen. 
of,  362;  in  1st  and  2d  person,  ib.  R.l ; 
omission  of  governing  word,  ib.  R.3. 

possessive  pronouns  — 100-102,  106,n.4  ; 
usage  of  suus,  309,4  and  nn.  ;  syntax  of, 
312;  intense  use  of,  ib.  R.l ;  for  Gen.  of 
personal  pron.,  304,2, n.2  ;  with  Gen.  in 
app.,  321,R.2;  for  1st  and  2d  persons  in 
Subjective  Gen.,  364 ;  as  pred.,  366,R.3  ; 
with  interest  and  rgfert,  381 ;  with 
domi,  411,R  4;  position  of,  676,R.l. 

possibility— in  Indie,  rather  than  Subjv., 
264,R.l,  266,R. 

post— vbs.  cpd.  with,  take  Dat.,  347;  with 
Abl.  or  Ace.  of  Measure,  403, n. 4;  posi- 
tion of,  403,N.4,6,  413,R.l ;  omission  of, 
with  rel.,  403,n.4;  as  adv.,  416;  as 
prep.,  416,20;  with  Pf.  part,  pass.,  437, 
N.2. 

posteaquam— see  postquam, 

posterum— defective,  74,R.2;  Comp.  of, 
87,2  and  7. 

postquam— with  Hist.  Pf.  or  Pr.,  661; 
with  Impf,  662 ;  with  Plupf.,663  ;  range 
of  tenses  with,  ib.  nn.1-3;  with  Subjv., 
ib.  N.4;  Causal  with  Pr.  and  Pf.,  664  and 
N.1 ;  in  Iterative  action,  666,667. 

postridie  quam— 677,n.5. 

pSstulare— with  a  and  Abl.,  339,R.l  and 
N.1 ;  with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2,  646,n.3  ;  with 
Ut,  ib-  N.3. 

pOtSns— with  Gen.,  374,N.3. 

POTENTIAL  SUBJUNCTIVE— 267-269;  for  Pr. 
and  Fut.,  267;  for  Past,  268;  in  ques- 
tions, 269;  for  Indie,  267,n.3  ;  not  con- 
ditional, 267,  N.2,  600,2;  of  Past  coincides 
with  Unreal  of  Present,  268,n.2. 

potlrl— with  Abl.,  407  and  N.2,d  ;  with 
personal  Ger.,  427, N. 5. 

potis,  e— 86,C;  potior,  87,7;  potius 

strengthens  comparative,  301 ;  potius 
quam,  with  Subjv.  or  Inf.,  677,n.6,  631, 
3,R.2,  644,R.3;  see  posse. 
power— B,dijs.  of,  with  Gen.,  374;  vbs.  of, 
with  Inf.,  423  and  n.2;  sequence  after 
vb.  of,  616, R.3 ;  in  Indie,  rather  than 
Subjv.,  264,R.1.266,B. 
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prae— to  express  disproportion,  296, n. 3; 

vbs.  cpcl.   with   take   Dat.,  347;    gives 

Preventing  Cause,  408,N.4;  as  adv.,  416; 

as    prep.,    417,0  ;     prae    quod,    626,2, 

N.2. 
praecellere— with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397, 

N.2. 

praecipere— with  inf.,  423,2, n.2;  with 
Ut,  646,N.l ;  used  personally  in  pass., 
217,N.2  ;  praeceptum,  with  ut,646,N.2. 

praecipitare— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 

praecipuum— with  ut,  657, r. 

praeesse-with  Dat.  Ger.,  429,1. 

praeflcere— with  Dat.  Ger.,  429,1. 

praegestire— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

(in)  praesentia— /o^  the  present,  394,  r. 

praesidSre— with  Dat.,  347,r.2. 

praestare— with  Dat.,  347,R.2  ;  with  Abl. 
of  Respect,  397,n.2;  with  Abl.  of  Meas- 
ure, 403,n.1  ;  With  ut,  663,1. 

praest51ari— with  Dat.,  346,n.2. 

praeter— to  express  disproportion,  296, 
N.3;  vbs.  cpd.  with,  take  Ace,  331;  posi- 
tion of,  413,N.3;  use  as  prep.,  416,21; 
with  Pf.  part,  pass.,  437,N.2  ;  id  quod, 
quam  quod,  quod,  626,2,n.2. 

praeterire— with  quod,  626,i.n.i. 

precari—with  ut,  646, n.i. 

predicate — and  copula,  206;  with  copula- 
tive vbs.,  206  ;  concord  of,  211  ;  viola- 
tion of  concord  of,i6.  RR.l-6,NN.l-3  ;  in 
PI.  with  two  subjs.,  285  ;  in  PI.  with 
neque— neque,  i&-  n.i  ;  concord  of,  in 
Gender,  286 ;  in  Person,  287 ;  Attribu- 
tion, 325;  Apposition,  ih.  and  r.6;  with 
Abl.  Abs.,  410, N. 6;  after  Inf.,  538. 

prepositions — assimilation  of  in  composi- 
tion, 9,4  ;  defined,  16,6 ;  repeated  with 
cpd.  vbs.,  331,RR.2,3  ;  with  Countries 
and  Towns,  337,  RR.  1-4;  withdomum,2&. 
R.3 ;  omitted  with  Countries  and  Towns, 
337,NN.l-3;  instead  of  Dat.,  347,R.l ; 
omitted  with  vbs.  and  adjs.  of  Separa- 
tion, 390,2  and  3;  with  Abl.  of  Origin, 
396,NN.2,3 ;  syntax  of,  412-416  ;  origin  of, 
412;  position  of,  413,678;  repetition  and 
omission  of,  414;  as  advs.,  416;  with 
Ace,  416  ;  with  Abl.,  417;  with  Ace.  and 
Abl.,  418 ;  two  with  same  case,  414,  R.4; 
improper,  412,n.  ;  with  participles  for 
abstract  substantives,  437,n.2. 

PRESENT— 112,3  ;  System,  114,3, a  ;  rules 
for  formation  of,  121,1 ;  notes  on  Sys- 
tem, 130  ;  formation  of  Stem,  133  ;  de- 


fined, 223  :  Historical,  224,  229  ;  Spe- 
cific or  Universal,  227  ;  Progressive,  ib. 
N.I  ;  of  Endeavor,  ib.  n.2  ;  of  Resist- 
ance to  Pressure,  ib.  n.  3  ;  anticipates 
Fut.,  228 ;  with  iam,  cic,  230  ;  con- 
trasted with  Pf.  to  give  Eflfect  in  Ver- 
gil, ib.  N.3  ;  part,  with  esse,  247, n.2  ; 
Indie,  for  Deliberative  Subjv.,  264.N.2 ; 
Subjv.  as  Potential,  287,2  ;  Subjv.  in 
Wishes,  260;  Subjv.  as  Impv.,  263,  270, 
R.2;  Subjv.  as  Concessive,  264 ;  tense 
relations  in  Subjv.,  277 ;  Inf.  as  subj.  or 
obj..  280,  1 ;  Inf.  after  memini,  281,2, 
N.;  part.,  282  ;  part,  as  8ubst.,437,N.l ; 
Hist,  sequence  after,  511, R.l ;  Inf.  after 
vbs.  of  Saying  and  Thinking,  630  ;  Inf. 
for  Put.,  631,NN.3  and  4. 

preventing— yhs.  of,  with  n6,  quOminuS, 
orquin,  648,  649,666,1. 

previous  condition— given  by  ex  or  ab, 
and  Abl.,  206,R.2,  396,n.2. 

Priapean — verse,  806. 

Price -Gen.  of.  379;  Abl.  of,  404. 

pridiSquam— usage  of,  677,n.5. 

primitive  words— 179,  1. 

primSris— defective,  85,1. 

primus— with  quisque,  318,N,3 ;  prImS, 
prlmum,  325,r.7  ;  in  pred.  attrib.,  325, 
R.6  ;  used  partitively,  291 ;  prior, 
87,8. 

principal  parts — 120. 

principal  tenses — 225. 

priusquam— with  Indic,,  574,  576  ;  with 
Pr.,  575;  with  pure  Pf.,  i6.  N.I;  with 
Pf.  or  Fut.,  576;  non  priusquam  = 
dum,  ih.  B.;  with  Subjv.,  577  ;  with  ut 
or  Inf.,  644,B.3. 

pr5— to  express  disproportion,  298;  with 
habSre,  340, r.I  ;  with  Nom.  or  Ace.  in 
Exclamations,  343,1, n.1  ;  for,  compared 
with  Dat.,  345,R.2  ;  position  of,413,R.l ; 
as  prep.,  417,10;  with  Abl.  Ger.,  433; 
pr5  e9  quod,  525,2, n.2  ;  pr5  eO  ut,  642, 

R.4. 

probare— with  inf.,  627.R.2. 

prScreatUS— with  Abl.  of  Origin,  395,n.1. 
procul—with  Abl.  of  Separation,  390,3,n. 

2  ;  as  prep.,  417,11. 
pr5desse— conj.  of,  II8  ;  with  Dat.,  346, 

R.2;  with  Inf.,  422.N.4. 
prSdigUS— with  Gen.,  374,n.1. 
profectS— strengthens  atque,  477, n.2. 
prSficere— with  ut,  563,1. 
profandUB— never  with  Ace,  335,r.1. 
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profusus— with  Gen.,  374,n.  1. 

prognatUS— with  Abl.  of  Origin,  395,n.1. 

prohibSre— with  two  Accs.,  341, n. 2  ;  with 

Abl.,  390,2,N.3;    with    Inf.,    423.2,n.2  ; 

with  n6,  648,  and  n.1  ;  with  qu5ininus, 

649,  and  n.1  ;  with  Inf.,  632,n.1,  649,n.1. 

prohibiting — vbs.  of,  with  Dat.,  3463.1* 

proinde— strengthens  Impv.,  269 ;  as 
coordinating  conj.,  603  ;  and  proin,  ib. 

prolepsis — of  subj.  of  leading  clause,  468- 

promising — vbs.  of,  with  Inf.,  423,n.5, 
627, R.4;  631,N.4. 

prOmittere— with  Pr.  inf.,  627,R.2,  631, 
N.4. 

PRONOUNS — defined,  16,3  ;  compared  with 
nouns,  ib.  n.2  ;  decl.  of,  17 ;  Personal, 
100-102 ;  Determinative,  103 ;  Demon- 
strative, 104  ;  Relative,  106  ;  Interroga- 
tive, 106  ;  Indefinite,  107  ;  Pronominal 
Adjectives,  108  ;  Possessive,  100-102 ; 
omitted,  207  ;  with  Impv.,  267,n.;  syn- 
tax of,  304-319 ;  Personal,  304 ;  Demon- 
strati ve,  306-307  ;  hic,  306  ;  iste,  306  ; 
ille,  307 ;  Determinative  is,  308 ;  Re- 
flexive, 309  ;  Idem,  310  ;  ipse,  311 ;  Pos- 
sessive,  312 ;  Indefinite,  313-319  ;  qul- 
dam,  313 ;  aliquis,  314 ;  quis,  315 ; 
quispiam,  316 ;  quisquam  and  fillus, 
317;  quisque,  318;  alter  and  alius, 
319  ;  with  Part.  Gen.,  371 ;  in  O.  O.,  660. 

pr5nuntiare— used  personally  in  pass., 
217.N.2. 

prOnuS— coustr.  of,  369,  n.  5. 

prope— as  adv.,  416 ;  as  prep.,  416,22  ; 
position  of,  678,R.l  ;  propior  and  prox- 
imus,  87,8  ;  with  Ace.  or  ab,  369,n.1. 

properare— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

prOpInare— with  Acc.  Ger.,  430, n.1. 

propinquus— Comp.  of,  87,9. 

pr5p6nere— with  Acc  Ger.,  430,n.1. 

prSpositum— est,  with  inf.,  423,2, n.2; 
with  ut,  646,N.2. 

proprius— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  369, R.l  ; 
with  ut,  667, R. 

propter— compared  with  Abl.  of  Cause, 
408,N.3  ;  position  of,  413,R.l ;  as  adv., 
416;  as  prep.,  416,23;  with  Acc.  Ger., 
432  and  n.1. 

propterea— 603. 

prosody— 701-823. 

prospicere  —with  Dat.,  346.R.2  ;  with 
Inf.,  627,R.l ;  with  ut,  646,n.1. 

pr5stare— with  Gen.  of  Price,  379. 

protasis  —  defined,  689 ;  equivalents  of, 


693 ;   omission   of  vb.   of,  690 ;  iota] 

omission  of,  600. 
protraction— 743. 
pr5vid6re-with  ut,  646,n.i. 

providing — vbs.  of,  with  Abl.,  401,N.l. 
providus— Comp.  of,  87,5. 
proximum— in  phrases  with  ut,  667, R. 
prudgns—in  pred.  attrib.,  326,R.6  ;  with 

Gen.,  374,N.4. 
-pte— added  to  personal  pronouns,  102,n. 

3. 
pudet— with    Gen.,  377  and   B.l ;   with 

subj.,  ib.R.2. 
puer— Voc.  of,  33,N.2. 
piignare— with  Dat.,  346,n.6  ;  with  ut, 

646,N.l. 
purpose— in  Inf.,  423,n.1  ;  in  Dat.  Ger.. 

429.2;  in  Sup.,  436;  in  Fut.  part.,  438,N.; 

sequence  in  clauses  of,  612 ;  reflexive  in 

clauses  of,  521 ;  rel.  clauses  of.  630 ;  see 

Final  Sentences. 
pdrus— with  Abl.  of  Sep.,  390,3,N. 
putare— with  Gen.  of  Price,  379;  with  two 

Noms.  in  pass.,  206;  (n5n)  putSveram, 

264,N.l ;  puta,  ut  puta,  for  example, 

274;  with  Inf., 627,K.2. 
putting— \ha.  of,  with  Dat.  and  Acc,  or 

Acc.  and  Abl.,  348. 

QuS-qua,  482,3. 

quaerere— with  a,  d6,  ex,  339.R.1 ;  with 
Inf.,  423,2, N.2  ;  with  Direct  Question, 
467.N. 

quaesS— 176,6  ;  with  Impv.,  269;  without 
Inf.,  646.N.3. 

quSlis — i"  phrases  instead  of  Compara- 
tive, 296,  n.  3. 

Quality— possession  of,  349,R.3 ;  Gen.  of, 
366  and  R.l  ;  Gen.  and  Abl.  of,  ib.  B.2. 
400,R.l  ;  Gen.  of,  as  pred.,  366;  Abl.  of, 
400 ;  personified  quality  as  person,  ib. 
R.2  ;  Comparison  of  qualities,  299. 

quam — after  comparatives,  296  and  R.l  ; 
omission  of,  ib.  R.4  ;  preps,  instead,  ib. 
N.3;  atqueiiistead,  ib.  N.4  ;  with  pr5, 
ut,  qui,  to  express  disproportion,  298  ; 
with  positive  for  comparative,  299,N.2  ; 
in  comparison  of  qualities,  299;  with  po- 
tuit  and  superlative,  303;  with  qui  and 
superlative,  ib.  R  2;  magis,  ii5n  aliter, 
quam  ut,  667,n.2  ;  quam  si,  with 
Subjv.  of  Comparison,  602  :  with  qui 
or  ut  after  comparatives,  631,3  ;  with 
quam   qui   AUd    superlative,   642,r.5; 
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after  alius  "r  secus,  643,n.4:  with  Com- 
parative Senteures,  614;  witli  potius, 
prius,  f'tc,  R.3. 
quamditi— 568;  with  Indic,  669;  range 
of,  ih.  N.l. 

quamlibet— 606. 

quamquam— 603  and  n.;  with  Indic, 
605;  with  Siibjv.,  ib.  rr.1,2,  and  n;  and 
yet,  ib.  R.3  ;  with  part.,  609,N.l,  667,N.  ; 
with  Inf.,  635,N.2. 

quamvis— 603  and  n.  ;  withSubjv.,606; 
with  Indic,  ib.  N.l;  inflection  of  vb.  of, 
lb.  N.2  ;  with  licet,  607,N. 2;  with  part., 
609,N.l,  667,N.  ;  with  adj.  or  adv.,  609. 

N.2. 

quandS— with  Causal  Indic,  640;  with 

Subjv.,  641  ;  early  use,  638,n.3,  680, n.3; 

conditional  use.  690,n.3. 
quandoque— with  causal  clause,  641,n.5; 

quandoque— quandoque,  482,i,n.i. 
quantity— rules    lor,    702-706  ;    of    final 

syllables,  707-713;  of  polysyllables,  707- 

709;  of  monosyllables,  710-713  ;  of  stem 

syllables,  714 ;  of  cpds.,  716  ;  in  early 

Latin,  716,  717. 
quantity — 12;  substs.  of,  with  Gen.,  368. 
quantum— with  mirum,  nimium,  etc., 

209,N.2.  467,N.  ;    with    maximus    and 

potuit  to  strengthen  superlative,  303  ; 

quantum  qui,  with  superlative,  if),  r. 

2;   quanti,  with  vbs.  of  Rating  and 

Buying,  380;    with  ad  vs.  and  Indic, 

467,N. 
quantumvis— 603andN.,  606. 
quasi— with  subst.,  439. n. 4;  with  Subjv. 

of  Comparison,  602;  with  Indic,  ib.  N.l; 

to  apologize,  i&.N.2;  to  give  an  Assumed 

Reason,  i6.  n.4,  666,n. 
quatenus — as  a  Causal  particle,  638,n.5. 
quattuor— early  forms  of,  95, n.3. 
que— added  to  rels.,   111,2  ;    syntax  of, 

476  and  nn.;  for  quoque,  479,N.2  ;  adds 

third  member,  481,n. 
quemadmodum— sic,  482,3,n. 
queri— with  Ace  and  Inf.,  633,R.l. 
questions— with    Potential   Subjv.,  259; 

deliberative,  266, 465  ;  passionate  equiv. 

to  command,  273,  463,n.2  ;    predicate 

and  nominal,  451  ;    rhetorical,  265,  451. 

R.2.  464,466;    direct  simple,  453-457; 

equiv.  to  Condition,  463,N.3;  with  ne, 

464  ;  with  nSnne,  465  ;  with  num,  466 ; 

with  an,  467  ;  direct  disjunctive,  458  ; 

neg.  of,  469 ;  particles  in  indirect,  460  ; 


moods  in,  462-467  ;  Indic  in,  463,  464; 
Subjv.  iu,  465,  468  ;  indirect,  467  ;  gen- 
uine, 463;  disconnected,  467, n.  ;  ex- 
clamatory, 658. 

qui  interrogative— 106  and  r. 

qui  relative— 105  and  nn.;  with  quam 
and  Subjv.  to  express  disproportion, 
298  ;  after  dignus,  etc.,  662,R.2;  equiv. 
to  si  quis,  626,2;  explicative,  626; 
strengthened  by  ut,  Utpote,  quippe, 
ib.  N.l ;  quod  sciam,  627,r.1  ;  equiv.  to 
cum  is,  626,R.,  633, 634 ;  equiv.  to  ut  is, 
630,  631;  after  comparatives  with 
quam,  631,3;  equiv.  to  adj.,  ib.  4  ;  sed 

qui,  qui  tamen,  636,n.2;  qu5  quis- 
que,  with  comparative,  642,R.2;  see 
quo  and  qua. 

quia— after  vbs.  of  Doing  and  Happening, 
625,1, N.4;  origin  of  and,  correlatives 
with,  638,NN.1,2  ;  with  Causal  Indic, 
640;  with  Subjv.,  641;  after  vbs.  of 
Emotion,  642, R.;  with  Inf.,  635,N.2. 

quicumque — 106  and  n.5;  with  Indic, 
254,4,  625. 

quidam-107,2;  syntax  of,  313;  with 
quasi,  319, R. 2;  strengthened  by  cer- 
tus,  unus,  313,R.3. 

quidem — with  demonstrative  pron.,  307, 
R.4;  position  of,  413,N.3,  679  ;  yes,  with 
sang,  471,a.,l. 

quilibet— 107  and  n. 

quin— with  mirum,  209, n.2;  strength- 
ens Impv.,  269  ;  non  quin  as  Causal, 
641,N.2;  force  of,  647;  in  Consecutive 
Sentences,  652,3  ;  with  vbs.  of  Prevent- 
ing, 656,1 ;  with  vbs.  of  Doubt  and  Un- 
certainty, ib.  2;  after  non  dubitd,  ib.  2, 
R.l  ;  equiv.  to  ut  non,  556  ;  after  vbs. 
of  Saying,  etc.,  655.2  ;  in  Relative  Sen- 
tences of  Character,  632  and  r.  ;  facere 
non  possum  quin,  656. 

quippe— 498,N. 8;  with  qui,  628,n.1. 

quiqui— 106  and  n.4. 

quire — conjugation  of,  170, a;  with  Inf., 
433,2.N.2. 

quis  indefinite — and  qui,  107,1;  for  ali- 
quis,  i&.  R.  and  N.l;  syntax  of,  316; 
aliquis  instead,  ib.  N.l ;  familiar  usage 
of,  317,2,N.2. 

quis  interrogative— 106 ;  and  qui,  ib.  r.; 
old  forms  of,  ib.  nn.1,2  ;  qui  in  Wishes, 
261;  for  uter,  300, n. 

quisnam— 106  and  n.5. 

quispiam— 107,3,  and  m.I  ;  syntax  at  316. 
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quisquam— 107,3,andN.2;  syntax of,317; 
strengthened  by  tinus,  *^.  l,N.l;  nega- 
tive of,  id.  2;  as  adj.,  ib.  1,n.3. 

quisque— 107,5,and  n.;  quisquis instead, 
105,N.4;  with  PL  vb.,  211,R.l,Ex.a;  with 
ordinal,  294,n.,  318,2;  syntax  ot,  318; 
with  superlatives,  2^.  2;  with  reflexives, 
ib.  3;  attraction  of,  ib.  N.2  ;  suum  quis- 
que,  il'-  N.4;  with  quo  and  compara- 
tive, 642, R.  2;  ut  quisque,  with  super- 
lative, ib. 

quisquis— 105 ;  as  adj.,  ib.sA;  with 
Indie,  264,4,  625. 

quivis— 107,4  and  n. 

quo — as  Causal  conjunction,  541, n.2  ;  nSll 
qu5  in  Final  Clauses,  545,2 ;  quonS,  ib. 
K.i;  quo  setius,  549,N.4. 

quoad — force  of,  668 ;  of  complete  coex- 
tension,  569;  until,  with  Indie. ,  671 ;  with 
Subjv.,  672;  until,  with  Subjv.,  ib.  n.5. 

quod — ill  Inner  Obj . ,  333  1  ,n.  1 ;  introduces 
Object  Sentences,  624;  after  vbs.  of  Add- 
ing and  Dropping,  525,1  ;  after  demon- 
stratives, ib.  2;  and  ut,  ib.  1,n.5  ;  quid 
est  quod,  ib.  i,n.2;  after  verba  senti- 

endi,  ib.  n.7  ;  after  demonstratives, 
with  preps.,  ib.  2, n.2;  as  to  the  fact  that, 
with  Subjv.,  ib.  2,n.3;  with  Subjv.  in 
O.  O.,  ib.  3;  after  vbs.  of  Motion,  ib.l, 
N.6;  gives  Ground  in  Exclamations,  534, 
R.l ;  with  Causal  Sentence  in  Indie, 
640;  with  Causal  Sentence  in  Subjv., 
541;  after  vbs.  of  Emotion,  542;  with 
diceret,  ib.  n.3;  non  quod,  ib.  n.2; 
magis  quod,  541,n.2  ;  correlatives  of, 
638,N.i ;  and  quia,  ib.  N.2;  nisi  quod, 
691,R.3  ;  quod  si,  610,R.2. 

quom— see  cum. 

quSminus— force  of,  547;  with  vbs.  of 
Preventing,  c<c.,  649;  for  n6,  648,n.2; 
and  quin,  649, n.3. 

quSmodo— with  Direct  Question,  467,N. 

quoniam— with  Causal  Indie,  640 ;  with 
Subjv.,  541;  original  force  of,  638, n. 3 ; 
early  usage  of,  680, n.3. 

quoque— syntax  of.  479  ;  and  etiam,  479, 
R.  and  N.l ;  que  instead,  ib.  n.2  ;  with 
sedand  v6rum,  482,5  and  N.l. 

Jiating—vhs.  of,  with  Gen.  and  Abl.,  379, 

380. 
ratio— in  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1  ;  with 

Ut,  646,N.2. 
recfins— with  Abl.,  390,3,n.1. 


recipere— with  Abl.  or  In,  389. 

reciprocal  relations — given  by  inter  SS, 
221;  by  alter  alterum,  etc.,  ib.  r.I  ;  by 
invicem,  miituo,  cfc,  ib.  r.2. 

recitation  of  verses — 754. 

recordarl— with  Pr.  inf.,  281,2,n.;  with 
Ace,  376,R.2. 

rectum— with  Inf.,  422, N.3. 

rectisare— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2;  withng, 
648,N.l;  with  quominus,  549andN.l; 
constr.  with,  549,n.1. 

red — in  composition,  9,4,  715,R.3. 

reddere— with  Pf.  part.,  537,n.2;  redd! 
and  fieri,  206,N.l,  340,R.l. 

reduphcation — in  Pr.  stem,  133,11.;  in 
Pf.  stem,  134,111.;  omitted  in  Pf.  of 
cpd.  vbs.,  ib. 

Reference— Dat.  of,  352. 

rgfert— with  Gen.  and  Abl.,  381,  382 ; 
Nom.  with,  381, n.3  ;  origin  of,  ib.  N.5; 
expression  of  Degree  of  Concern,  382,1 
and  2  ;  expression  of  Thing  Involved, 
ib.S. 

refertus— with  Gen.,  374,n.1. 

reflexive— 218;  passive  used  for,  218; 
approaches  deponent,  218, R.;  pronouns, 
309 ;  is  retained  instead  of  reflexive,  ib. 
N.l ;  strengthened,  ib.  n.2  ;  SUUm  quis- 
que,  318,N.3  ;  with  ipse,  311,2  ;  with 
Ace  of  Respect,  338,n.2;  in  subordinate 
clauses,  520-522 ;  not  in  Consecutive 
Sentences,  621,R.l  ;  refers  to  realsubj., 
309,2,  521,R.2;  free  use  of,  ib.-R.S;  Indie 
Relative  Sentences,  i^.  r.4;  ambiguity 
in,  i6.  N.3;  demonstrative  instead  of, 
ib.  R.l.N.3. 

reformidare— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

refragarl— with  Dat..  346,r.2. 

refraining— vba.  of,  with  quIn,  665,1. 

refusing — vbs.  of,  with  n6,  648 ;  with 
quominus,  549;  with  Inf.,  648,r.2;  with 
quIn,  656,1. 

Reizianus  Versus— S22. 

regio— in  Abl.  without  in,  386,n.1. 

relation — sufiBxes  for,  181,8. 

relationship— suffixes  for,  181,7,182,11. 

relative  pronouns— 105  ;  made  indefinite, 
111,1 ;  or  universal,  ib.  2:  in  Inner  Obj., 
333,1,n.2  ;  instead  of  app.  with  rSfert, 
381,n.2;  contrasted  with  interrogative, 
467,R.2,  611,B.2;  indefinite  with  Indie, 
364,R.4;  with  Subjv.,  667,n.  ;  advs.  in- 
stead, 611,B.l;  continued  by  demonstra- 
tive, 636, N.l ;  repetition  of,  615. 
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RELATIVE    SENTENCES— 610-637 ;     fOF     PfO- 

tasis,  693,1;  general  consideration  of, 
610;  how  introduced,  611;  position  of, 
612;  antecedent  in,  613  ;  concord  in,  614 
and  RR.;  id  quod,  e^c.,  in  app.  to  a  sen- 
tence, ib.  R.2  ;  incorporation  of  app.,  ib. 
R.4  ;  repetition  of  antecedent,  616;  in- 
corporation of  antecedent,  616;  attrac- 
tion of,  617 ;  correlative  of,  618 ;  absorp- 
tion of  correlative,  619;  position  of 
correlative,  620;  indefinite  antecedent, 
621;  tenses  in,  622,623;  in  Iterative 
action,  623;  moods  in,  624-635;  indefi- 
nite and  generic  relatives  with  Indie, 
264, R. 4,  625,1;  or  Subjv.,  i^>.  r.;  condi- 
tional, 625,2;  explanatory,  626  ;  Siibjv. 
in  explanatory,  627 ;  quod  sciam,  etc., 
ib.  R.l;  restrictions  with  esse,  posse, 
BittiJiet J  ib.B.. 2;  with  Subjv.  by  Partial 
Obliquity,  623 ;  withSubjv.  by  Attrac- 
tion, 629 ;  Final,  630 ;  attraction  of 
diceret,  i^.  n.3  ;  Consecutive,  631 ;  after 
definite  antecedent,  ib»  1;  after  indefi- 
nite antecedent,  ib.2  ;  after  compara- 
tive, ib.  3;  parallel  to  adj.,  ib.  4  ;  with 
quin,  632;  Causal,  633;  Concessive  and 
Adversative,  634;  in  Inf.,  635  ;  combina- 
tion of,  636;  participle  instead,  637,668; 
in  O.  O.,  655  and  rr. 

relatu— as  Sup.,  436, n. 

relieving— \hB.  of,  with  Abl.,  390,2. 

relinquere— with  acc.  Ger.,430,N.l. 

reliquum  est— with  ut,  653,4. 

reliquus— nsed  partitively  with  Subst., 
291,R.2  ;  alius  for,  319,n.i  ;  reliqua, 
as  Acc.  of  Respect,  338,2. 

remembering — vba.  of,  with  Gen.,  376  ; 
with  Acc,  ib.  r.  2. 

r6mex— defective,  70,  D. 

reminding — vbs.  of,  with  Gen.,  376;  with 
Abl.  or  Acc,  ib.  rr.1,2. 

removing— \hs.  of,  with  Abl.,  390,2. 

rendering — vbs.  of,  with  Inf.,  421, n. 1, 6. 

reperiri— with  Nom.  and  Inf.,  628,N.l. 

repetition  of  relative,  616. 

repletus— with  Gen.,  374,N.l. 

reponere— with  in  and  Acc,  385,n.2. 

reposcere— with  two  Aces.,  339  and  n.  1, 

representatio — 664  and  N.,  656,N.l. 

representation — vbs.  of,  with  Acc.  and  Inf., 
626,  627  ;  with  part.,  627,n.1,  636. 

reprimere— with  n6,  648,n.i. 

reptignare— with  Dat.,  346,  b.2  ;  with  n6, 
648,n.; 


requigS— heteroclite,  68,8. 

requiring— yha.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  339 
and  R.l.N.l  ;  with  ab,  ib.  N.2. 

r6rl— part,  of,  witlj  Pr.  force,  282,  n. 

r6s— for  neut.,  204,n.4  ;  construed  like 
neut.,  211,N.2  ;  with  AppositionalGen., 
361,1  ;  in  phrases  with  Inf.,  422,n.2  ; 
divinam  rem  facere,  with  Abi.,  401, n. 
4  ;  rem  certare,  333, 2, r. 

resistere— with  Dat.,  346, r.2  ;  with  n6, 
648,N.l;  with  quin,  656,1. 

resisting— \ha.  of,  with  Dat.,  346. 

resolution— of  long  syllable,  732. 

resolving— \hs.  of,  with  Inf.,  423  and  n.2  ; 
with  ut,  546. 

Respect— Acc.  of,  338;  with  vbs.  of  Cloth- 
ing, etc.^  lb.  N.  2  ;  Abl.  of,  397 ;  Abl.  of, 
with  comparatives,  398  ;  Abl.  of,  with 
words  of  Eminence  or  Superiority,  397, 
N.2  ;  preps,  instead,  ib.  N.l. 

respice— with  Direct  Question,  467,n. 

responde— with  Direct  Question,  467,n.; 
iHs  respond 6re,  333, 2, r. 

rest — conceived  as  end  of  Motion,  412, 

R.2. 

restat— with  ut,  653,4. 

restrictions— in  Relative  Sentences,  627, 

RR.1,2. 

result— for  Sentences  of,  see  Consecutive 

Sentences. 
r6t6— heteroclite,  68,12. 
retingre— with  ng,  648,n.i. 

reus— with  Gen.,  374, N.2  ;  378,R.l. 

ridSre— with  Acc  and  Inf.,  633,R.l. 

rhotacism— 47. 

rhythm— in  arrangement,  627, 2, &  ;  do- 
fined,  739 ;  ascending  or  descending, 
735  ;  names  of,  736  ;  classes  of,  737 ; 
rhythmical  series,  738 ;  union  of  Ian, 
guage  with,  748. 

r5bur-decl.  of,  44,5.  46,R.2. 

rogare— with  two  Accb.,  339,and  n.1  ;  with 
Acc  Ger.,  430,n.1  ;  with  ut,  546,N.l  ; 
-with  Direct  Question,  467,N. ;  rogatU, 
of  Moving  Cause,  408,N.l.;  with  Inf.  or 
ut,  646,n.3. 

root— defined,  25,l,N.,  177. 

rudis— with  Gen.,  374,n.4. 

rus— as  limit  of  Motion,  337  ;  in  Abl. 
of  Separation,  390,2;  rtirl  in  Loc,  411, 

B.2. 

S— final  omitted,  27,N.,  70d,B.3;  suffixes 
with,  188. 
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sacer— with  Gen.  or  Dat. ,  359,R.l ;   sa- 
crum facere,  with  Abi.,  401, n. 4. 
Sacramento— as   Abl.    of    Mauner,    399, 

N.l. 

sacrificare— with  Abl.,  401,n.4. 

sacrifLcing—yhs.  of,  with  Abl.,  401,N.4. 

saepe— as  attrib.  to  subst.,  439,N.4. 

saltem-strengthens  at,  488,n.2. 

Salutaris— lias  no  superlative,  87,9. 

Salv6re— conjugation  of,  176,4. 

sane— strengthens  Impv.,  269  ;  very.  439, 
isf.3 ;  with  concessive  nS,  608  :  with 
quamand  Indic,  467,n.;  yes,  471,a. 

sanguis— decl.  of.  41,4. 

sapiens— as  snbst.,  437, n.I. 

sapientia— in  phrases  with  Inf.,  422. n. 

2  ;  with  ut,  657,11. 
Sapphic— verse,  797,  804. 
satias— lieteroclite,  68,8  and  12. 
satis— ^''^^i/,  439, N. 3  ;  attraction  of  pred. 

after  satius  est,  636,R.3. 

saturare— with  Gen.,  383,1,n.2. 

Satnruiau— verse,  765. 

satus— with  Abl.  of  Origin,  395,N.l. 

saying— \ha.  of,  with  Object  Clause,  523  ; 
vbs.  of,  with  quod,  625,1,n.7  ;  vbs.  of, 
with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  626,627;  vbs.  of, 
with  Nom.  in  pass.,  628  ;  vbs.  of,  at- 
tracted into  SuJbjv.  after  quod,  641, n. 

3  ;  vbs.  of,  omitted,  645,ii.3;    vbs.  of, 
with  quin,  665,2. 

SCatSre- with  Gen.,  383,1,N.2. 

scazon— verse,  762. 

SCientia— in  phrases  with  ut,  557,R. 

scilicet— 2/^5,  471,a,2. 

scire— first  Impv.  wanting,  267,R.:  sci6ns 
iupred.  attrib.,  325,ii.6  ;  quod  sciam, 
quantum  scio,  627, r1  ;  with  inf., 
423,2.N.2,  627,R.l  ;  followed  by  direct 
question,  467,n,  ;  sci6ns,  with  Gen., 
375.N.2;  scitti  as  Sup.,  436,N. 

SCribere- with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  527,R.2; 
with  ut,  646,N,l. 

season— adjs.  of,  in  pred.  attrib.,  325, R. 6. 

secondary  words — see  Derivatives. 

secundum— as  prep.,  416,24;  alter  for 

secundu3. 

secus  -70,B  :  sequius,  87,8  ;  strengthens 
sin,  694;  with  quam,  643,n.4. 

S6d— in  composition,  9,4,  716, R.l. 

sed— introduces  contrast  to  demonstra- 
tive, 307,R.4;  with  etlam,  quoque, 
after  non  modo,  482,5  and  n.I  ;  with 
n6— quidem,  ii>-  r1;  omitted,  ib.  n.2; 


with  et,  ib.  N.2;  syntax  of,  486  ;  repeat 
ed,  id>  N.2  ;  strengthened,  ib.  n  3. 

seeking— \bs.  of,  with  Final  Dat.,  356,N.2. 

seeming— \hs.  of,  with  two  Noms.,  206. 

semi-deponents— 167. 

semi-hiatus— 720, R.l. 

semi-vowels— 6, 2,  A. 

sempiternum— as  adv.  Acc,  336,n.1. 

senatus— decl.  of,  61,  68,5. 

s/'ndirig—\hs.  of,  with  Acc.  Ger.,  430. 

senex— decl.  of,  66,5;  Comp.  of,  87,9. 

sent'.nice— simple  or  ciid.,  201 ;  syntax  of 
sinq^le,  202, ff-  ;  simplest  form  of,  202; 
simple  expanded,  284, ff.  ;  incomplete, 
450-470  ;  coordination  of,  473  ;  Copula- 
tive. 474-482;  Adversative,  483-491;  Dis- 
junctive, 492-497  ;  Causal  and  Illative, 
498-603  ;  Object,  623-637  ;  Causal,  538- 
542  ;  Final,  643-550  :  Consecutive,  561- 
658;  Temporal,  659-588;  Conditional, 
589-602;  Concessive,  603-609  ;  Relative, 
610  637;  Abridged,  645-663;  Partici- 
pial, 664  670. 

sententia— in  phrases  with  ut,  646,N.2, 
557.R. 

sentire— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  527,R.2. 

Separation— Gen.  of,  374,N.8,  383,2  ;  Ab] 
of,  390. 

SEQUENCE  OF  TENSES— 609-519  ;  rulc  and 
modifications,  509;  general  considera- 
tions, 610  ;  shift  from  primary  to  sec- 
ondary sequence,  611, R. 2  ;  in  sentences 
of  Design,  512;  in  sentences  of  Kesult, 
613 ;  in  coincident  sentences,  ib.  N.3  ; 
representation  of  Subjv.  in,  614,  515 ; 
in  O.  O.,  516;  after  other  moods,  5\7 ; 
after  Inf.  or  part. ,  618  ;  original  Subj vs. 
in,  519  ;  derangement  of,  ib.  R.;  in  Com- 
l^arative  Sentences,  602, R.l  ;  after  Hist. 
Pr.,611,  R.l;  after  Pure  Pf.,  ib.  n.S, 
613, R.l ;  after  Hist.  Pf.,  511,R.4  ;  after 
accidit,  etc.,ib.  B..2;  after  vb.  with 
future  character,  615, R. 3. 

sequester— lieteroclite,  68,4. 

sequitur— with  ut,  653,3. 

sertum— heteroclite,  68,3. 

servire— with  Dat.,  346,r.2. 

servus— omitted,  362,N.l. 

shortening— of  penult,  701,R.2,6;  of  vow- 
els, 716,  717. 

showing— vhs.  of,  with  two  Noms.,  206; 
with  two  Aces.,  340;  with  Acc.  and  Inf., 
626,  627  ;  with  Nom.  and  Inf.,  628. 

g|_with  0  in  Wishes,  261  and  n.I  ;  with- 
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out  <5  in  Wishes,  ib's.l ;  sis,  S5d6s, 
8ulti8^  with  Impv.,  269  ;  in  Indirect 
Question  after  vbs.  of  Trial,  d60,l,6  ;  in 
Iterative  action,  566,  667  ;  sign  of  Con- 
dition, 690  and  n.1  ;  siquidem,  ib.  n.'2, 
696,R.5;  sinon  antlnisi,  691;  sin,  5S2; 
sl  modo,  tamen,  v6ro,  695,r.O;  si 
forte,  lb.  N.l;  Concessive,  60i,ii.l ;  with 
Inf.,  635,N.2. 

sibilants— 6,2, A;  suffixes  with,  188. 

sic— coordinate  with  other  particles,  482, 
4,N.;  correlative  of  si,  690,n.1. 

Sicut— Ri^'<^s  Assumed  lleason,  602,n.4. 

significare— with  inf.,  527,r.2. 
signum— in  phrases  with  ut,  546, n. 2. 
silentio— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 
similis- -compared,  87,3  ;    with   Gen.  or 

Dat.,  369,  H.l  and  n.4. 
simul— as  prep.,  417,12;  simul— simul, 

482,1  and  n.I  ;  Temporal,  with  atque 

(ac),  cis  soon  as,  661-663  ;    Causal  with 

Pr.  and  Pf,  564  and  n.;  with  Fut.  and 

Fut.  Pf.,665andN. 
simulare-with  inf.,  527,r.2. 
Bin— nse  of,  692;  strengthened  by  minus, 

etc.,  lb.  R. 
sine— position  of,  413, R.l ;  as  prep.,  417, 

13  ;  with  Abl.  Ger.,  433,N.2. 
sinere— with  inf.,  423. n. 6,  663, 2,n.;  with 

Tilt,532.N.l,  663,2. 
singular— in  collective  sense  for  Pl.,20i, 

N.8  ;  Voc.  with  PI.  vb.,  211,N.2 ;  neut. 

sums  up  preceding  PL,  ib,  N.3 ;   as  a 

subj.,  combined  with  cum  and  another 

word,  286, N. 2. 
Singulare— in  phrases  with  inf.,  422,N.3; 

in  phrases  with  ut,  663,4. 
singulus— with  numerals,  296. 
siquidem— 690,N. 2,  696,r.5. 
sinister— Comp.  of,  87,i,r.i. 
sis — strengthens  Impv.,  269. 
sisti— as  copulative  vb.,  206,N.l. 
sive— use  of,  496 ;  sive— sive,  ib.  2,696. 

R.4;  or  ib.  N.l  ;  and  seu,  ib.  N.3. 
sviell—yhs.  of,  with  Inner  Object,   333,2, 

N.5. 

socer— and  socerus,  32,  in. 

SOdSs— strengthens  Impv.,  269- 
SOlSre— with   Inf.,  423,2, N. 2;    soiitO,   as 

Abl.  of  Respect,  398,N.l. 
sollicitarl— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  533, R.l. 
sOlus — decl.  of.,  76  ;  in  pred.  attrib.,  325, 

R.6 ;  n6n  solum  sed,  ttc. ,  482,5,  and  r.I  ; 

with  qui  and  ISubjv.,  631,1. 


solvere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.2. 

somniare— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,627,R.l. 

sonants— 6,2, B. 

sortito— as  Abl.  of  Mauuer,  399,N.l. 

Sotadean— verse,  816. 

sound — vbs.  of,  with  neut.  Acc.  of  Inner 
Object,  333,2,N.6. 

Specification— Gen.  of,  361. 

spectare— with  ex  and  Abl.,  402, R. 2. 

specus— heteroclite,  68,9. 

sperare— with  inf.,  527,R.2;  with  Pr. 
Inf.,  531,N.4. 

Spes- with  est  and  Pr.  Inf.,  531,N.4;  in 
phrases  with  Inf.,  627,R.2;  with  ut, 
546, N. 2;  iu  Abl.  of  Respect,  398,n.1. 

spinter— defective,  70,13. 

Sponte— defective, 70,  A. 

Standard— Abl.  of,  402,  403 ;  ex  and  Abl. 
instead  of  Abl.,  402,R.2  ;  Abl.  of,  with 
ante  or  post,  403, n.4;  Acc.  of  Extent 
for  Abl.,  ib.  N.  3  ;  of  comparison  omit- 
ted, 297. 

stare— with  Gen.  of  Price,  379;  to  abide 
by  with  Abl.,  401,n.6  ;  to  persist  in,  with 
Inf.,  423,2,N.2. 

statuere— with  in  and  Abl.,  386, r.  l ;  with 
Inf.,  423,2, N. 2  ;  with  ut,  646,n.1. 

status— in  phrases  with  ut,  667.R. 

stem-25,1,  132;  Present,  114.3,a,  133; 
Perfect,  114,3,&,  134;  Supine,  114,3.c, 
136;  Formation  of  Verb  stem,  132-136: 
varies  between  Conjugations,  136; 
quantity  of  stem  syllables,  714. 

stem-characteristic — 28,  120;  euphonic 
changes  in,  121, R. 

stillare— with  Abl.,  401. n. 5. 

StudSre- with  Dat.,  346.R.2;  with  Dat. 
Ger.,  429,1  and  N.l  ;  with  Inf.,  423.2,n. 
2  ;  with  ut,  646, N.l. 

StudiosuS— with  Gen.,  374, N. 5. 

Stultitia— in  phrases  with  Inf.,  422, N. 2. 

Suadere— with  Dat.,  346. R. 2,  and  n.2; 
with  Inf.,  423,2  N.2  ;  with  ut,646.N.l. 

sub — in  composition,  9,4;  vbs.  cpd. 
with,  take  Acc.  or  Dat.,  331,  347;  with 
COndicione,  etc.,  399,n.3;  usage  of,  as 
prep.,  418,2. 

subesse— with  Dat,  347,r.2  ;   timorem, 

with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  533, R.l. 
subject— 201 ;  in  Nom.,  203  ;  in  Acc.  with 
Inf.,  ib.  li.l  ;  forms  of,  204;  omitted, 
207;  of  impersonal  vbs.,  208,1, n.  and 
2,N.l;  Multiplication  of,  286,ff.;  Qualifi- 
cation of,  288,ff  ;  prolepsis  of  eubj.  of 
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dependent  clause,  468  ;  of  Inf.  omitted, 
627,R-3,  532,  R.2  and  n.2  ;  Ace.  and  Inf. 
as,  535  ;  attraction  of  pred.  after  Ace. 
and  Inf.,  ib.  R.3. 

Subjective— Genitive,  363,  364;  poss.  pron. 
instead,  364. 

SUBJUNCTIVE— 112,4  ;  early  forms  of,  130,4; 
Aorist  forms  of  Pf.  and  Plupf.,  131,4, &, 
2,3;  Indie,  for  Deliberative,  254,n.2; 
with  generic  relatives,  ib.  r.6,626,R.; 
force  of,  256  ;  Indie,  with  vbs.  of  Possi- 
bility, etc,  i7)-R. ;  Ideal  and  Unreal,  266,1; 
Potential  and  Opt.,  ib.  2  Potential 
of  Pr.and  Fut.,  267-269  ;  Potential  for 
Indie,  ib.  n.3  ;  Potential  of  Past,  268; 
Potential  of  Past  with  vellem,  etc.,  ib. 
N.l ;  Opt.,  260;  negs.  of  Opt.,  i6.,  parti- 
cles with  Opt.,  261  ;  Impf.  for  Unreal 
wish,  ib.  N.2;  in  Asseverations,  262; 
as  Impv.,  263,  267,  270,  R.,  272;  as  con- 
cessive, 264  and  n.  ;  tense  relations  of, 
277 ;  with  quam  ut  or  quam  qui  to 
express  disproportion,  298 ;  in  Delib- 
erative or  Khetorical  questions,  266, 
465,  466 ;  in  Indirect  questions,  467 ; 
after  vb.  with  Fut.  character,  515, 
B.3 ;  Original  in  dependence,  519  ; 
with  quod,  as  to  the  fact  that,  625,2, n.3  ; 
In  Final  and  Consecutive  Sentences,  643, 
4  ;  with  ut  for  Inf.,  567,n.1  ;  in  Tem- 
poral Clauses,  560,2,  563, nn  4,5  ;  in  Iter- 
ative action,  667,N. ;  in  Contemporane- 
ous action,  572,  573 ;  in  Subsequent 
action,  677 ;  with  cum,  686,  688 ;  in 
Relative  Sentences,  627,628  ;  by  Attrac- 
tion, 609,4,  629  ;  after  potius,  644,  R.  3 ; 
in  O.O.,  650-652. 

sublimis— in  pred.  attrib.,  326,R.6. 

subolet— with  Inf.,  422,N.4. 

subordination— defined,  472 ;  syntax  of 
Subordinate  Clauses,  504,ff. ;  division 
of,  505-507 ;  moods  in,  508  ;  Sequence 
of  Tenses  in,  509-519. 

subsequent  action — syntax  of  Sentences 
of,  574-577  ;  with  Indie,  574-676 ;  with 
Subjv.,  577. 

substantives— defined,  16,1,  and  r.I.n.I  ; 
inflection  of,  17;  division  of,  18;  gender 
of,  19,  20;  mobilia,  21,2;  epicene,  ib. 
3 ;  irregular,  67-71 ;  heterogeneous, 
67;  heteroclites,  68;  metaplasts,  i7), ; 
defective,  69  ;  singularia  tantum,*^- 
A  ;  pluralia  tantum,  ib.  B  ;  hetero- 
loga,   ib.   C  ;     formation  of,   180,  181 ; 


without  suffixes,  183 ;  adjs.  and  parts, 
used  as,  204,nn.  ;  PI.  of  abstracts,  ib. 
NN.5,6;  agreement  of  pred.,  211  and 
RR.,NN.;  with  several  adjs.  in  Sg.,  290, 
R.2;  common  surname  in  PL,  290, 
N.l  ;  verbal  with  Ace,  330, N.3,  337,N.5  ; 
verbal  with  Dat.,  356,n.3,  367,  358,n.2  ; 
in  Abl.  Abs.,  410,n.5  ;  with  Dat.  Ger., 
428,N.5  ;  with  Inf.  for  Gen.  Ger.,  ib.  n. 
4  ;  in  phrases  with  Final  Sentence,  646, 
R.2  ;  in  phrases  with  Consecutive  Sen- 
tence, 667  and  r. 

Subter— vbs.  cpd.  with  take  Ace,  331; 
as  adv.,  416  ;  as  prep.,  418,2. 

subvenire— with  Dat.,  347,r.2. 

succedere— with  Dat.,  347,r.2. 

succrescere— with  Dat.,  347, r.2. 

succumbere— with  Dat.,  347, r.2. 

succurrere — with  Dat.,  347,r.2. 

Stidare— with  Abl.  of  Means,  401,N.5. 

sufferre-Pf.  of,  171,n.2. 

suffixes — 180 ;  primary  and  secondary,  ib. 
N.l;  of  substantives,  181;  of  adjs.,  182; 
forming  diminutives,  181,12,  182,12;  in 
detail,  184-189;  with  vowels.  184  ;  with 
gutturals,  186  ;  with  dentals,  186  ;  with 
labials,  187  ;  with  s,  188;  with  liquids, 
189. 

suffragarl— with  Dat.,  346, r.2. 

SUi— <iecl.  of,  102  and  N.l ;  with  -met, 
ib.  N  2;  with  -pte,  *^-  N.3;  circumlocu- 
tion for  Part.  Gen.,  304,3,N.2;  usage  of, 
309,  620-522 ;  complement  of  Inf.,  309,3; 
is  instead,  ib.  N.l ;  with  SUUS,  ^^-  n.2. 

Sultis— strengthens  Impv.,  269. 

sum— see  esse. 

summus — comparison  of,  87,2 ;  used  par- 
titively,  291,R.2. 

supellex— decl.  of,  44,5. 

super — vbs.  cpd.  with,  take  Ace.  or  Dat., 
331,  347;  as  adv.,  416;  as  prep.,  418,4; 
with  Ace.  Ger., 432, N.l  ;  with  Abl. Ger., 
433 ;  id  quod,  quam  quod,  625,2,n.2. 

SUperare-with  Acc  of  Respect,  397,N.2. 

superesse— with  Dat.,  347, r.2. 

superior— 87,2  and  7. 

superiority — vbs.  of,  with  Acc.  of  Re- 
spect, 397,N.2. 

superlative — in  issimus,  86;  in  rlmus, 
87,1;  in  limus,  if>'  3;  in  entissimus, 
ib-  4  and  5:  lacking,  ib.  9;  of  parts.,  89  ; 
of  advs.,  93;  meaning  of,  varies  with 
position,  291,R.2  302;  strengthened  303; 
with  quam,  quantum,  qui,  if>.  r.2,642, 
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R.5;  with  quisque,  318,2;  with  Part. 
Gen.,  372;  with  preps.,  ift.  R.2;  with 
Ut,  642,R.2. 

supersedere— with  Abl.,  390,2,n.3. 

Superstes— with  Gen.  or  Dat.,  359, R  1. 

SUPINE— 112,5;  system,  114,3, c;  formation 
of,  115,3,  121,3;  stem,  135;  in  Abl.  of 
Sep.,  390,3,N.3,  436,n.4  ;  in  Abl.  of  Re- 
spect, 397,1;  with  opus,  406,n.5;  de- 
fined, 434;  Ace.  of,  436;  Abl.  of,  438. 

Suppetiae— defective,  70,B. 

SUpplex— with  Dat.,  346,N.5. 

SUpplicare— with  Dat.,  346,R.2  and  n.4. 

supra — with  quam  after  a  comparative, 
296,  N.3;  with  Abl.  of  Measure,  403,N.l; 
as  adv.,  415;  as  prep.,  416,25. 

surds— 6,2,  B. 

surname— common,  in  PL,  290,N.l. 

8US — decl.  of,  69. 

8USC6ns6re— with  Dat.,  346,R.2. 

suscipere— with  Acc.  Ger.,  430,N.l. 

SUSpicari — with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  527,R.2. 

Stispicere— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  627, R.I- 

SUSpirare— with  Acc.  and  Inf.,  633, R.l. 

sustingre— with  inf.,  423,2,n.2. 

SUUS  (OS)— 102  ;  syntax  of,  309;  emphatic, 
ib.  2 ;  with  prei).  phrases,  ib.  4 :  is  in- 
stead, ib.  N.l ;  suum  quisque,  ib.  n.3; 
SUO  tempore,  ib,  4;  with  Gen.  Ger., 
428,R.l ;  in  dependent  clauses,  621 ; 
SUOm  with  ut,  667,R. 

syllaba  anceps— 741. 

syllables— division  of,  10  ;  names  for,  11; 
open,  11,R.;  close,  ib.\  length  of,  12; 
common,  13;  quantity  of  final,  707-713  ; 
of  polysyllables,  707-709  ;  of  monosyl- 
lables, 710-713. 

syllepsis — 690. 

synapheia— 728. 

syncope— 726-743  ;  in  Pf.  forms,  131,  ff. 

synecdoche — 696- 

synizesis— 727. 

syntax— defined,  201. 

systole— 722. 

T— sound  of,  7  ;  t-class  of  vbs.,  133,in. 

tabes— heteroclite,  68,8. 

tabo— (defective,  70, A. 

taedet— with  Gen.,  377;  with  pronoun  as 

subj.,  377,  R.2. 
taking— \ba.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  340;  End 

For  Which  given  by  Dat.  or  ad,  ib.  R.2; 

vbs.  of  Taking  Away,  with  Dat.,  347,b.5  ; 

with  Acc.  Ger.,  430. 


talaris— and  talSrius,  84.2. 

talis— with  qui  or  ut  and  Subj  v.,  631,1 
and  R.l. 

tain— with  quam,  quantum,  qui,  and 
superlative,  303, R,2;  with  qui  or  ut  and 
Subjv.,  631,1  and  R.l. 

tamen  —  introduces  contrast,  307,R.4; 
position  of,  413,N.3;  with  sed,  486,N.3  ; 
syntax  of,  490;  with  at,  488,n.2  ;  em- 
phasises adversative  relation,  687,R.l ; 
with  tametsi,  604,r.3. 

tametsi— form,  603  and  k.  ;  usage,  604 
and  RR. 

tamquam— with  subst.,  439,n.4  ;  with 
Subjv.  of  Comparison,  602;  with  Indie, 
ib.  N.l;  to  give  an  Assumed  Reason,  ib. 
N.4  ;  with  part.,  666,n.  ;  tamquam  Si, 
602,N.4;  coordinate  with  sic,  482,3, N. 

tanti— as  Gen.  of  Price,  380,1. 

tantidem— as  Gen.  of  Price  380,1. 

tantus— with  qui  or  ut  ancl  Subjv.,  631,1 
and  R.l;  tanti,  with  vbs.  of  Rating  and 
Buying,  380  ;  tanti  est,  H'i^  worth  while, 
ib.  R.l;  tantum,  with  quam,  quan- 
tum, qui,  and  superlative,  303, R.2  ; 
tantum,  for  Abl.  of  Measure,  413,n. 2; 
non  tantum  sed,  etc.,  482, 5 ;  tantum 
quod,  525,2,N.2;  tantum  abest  ut, 
662,R.l. 

taste— \ha.  of,  with  Inner  Obj.,  333,2,N.5. 

teaching— \h3.  of,  with  two  Aces.,  339  and 

NN.2,3. 

temperare— with  Dat.,  346, r.2  and  n.2  ; 
with  ne,  648,N.l ;  temperans,  with 
Gen.,  376,n.2. 

templum— omitted,  362,R.3. 

TEMPORAL  SENTENCES— 669-688 ;  divislop 
of,  669  ;  moods  in,  560;  Antecedent  Ac- 
tion, 661-667;  Iterative  Action,  666,  667; 
Contemporaneous  Action,  668-673;  Sub- 
sequent Action,  674-677;  with  cum, 
678-688  ;  general  view  of,  679  ;  Temporal 
cum,  680;  cum  inversum,  681,  Explic- 
ative cum,  682  ;  Conditional  cum,  683 ; 
Iterative  cum,  684 ;  Circumstantial 
cum,  685  688;  Historical  cum,  686; 
Causal  cum,  586  ;  Concessive  cum,  687; 
cum~tum,  688  ;  in  O.  O.,  666. 

temptare— with  inf.,  423,2, n  2. 

tempus— with  Inf.  orGer.,428,N.2:  tem- 
pore or  in  tempore,  394,  r.;  id  teir- 
poris,  336,N.2  ;  with  Inf.,  422,N.2  ; 
temperl,  411,n.1. 

tendency— sufl&xes  for,  182,3. 
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tendere  mantis— with  Dat.,  358,n.3. 

tenSre— with  Pf.  part,  to  denote  Main- 
tenance of  Result,  238 ;  memoria 
teneOjWith  Pr.  inf.,  281, 2,N.;  (s6)  with 
115,  648, N.  1 ;  with  quominus,  549  ; 
with  quin,  656,1  J  with  ut ,  663, 1 ;  teneri, 
with  Gen.  of  Charge,  378,K.l. 

tenses— 112,3;  signs  of,  114,2;  formation 
of.  114,  116,  121  ;  syntax  of,  222-252  ; 
definitions,  223;  of  continuance,  attain- 
ment, or  completion,  224;  Pr.,  227-230; 
Irapf.,  231-234 ;  Pure  Pf.,  235-238 ;  Hist. 
Pf.,  239.  240;  Plupf.,  241;  Fut.,  242, 
243;  Fut.  Pf.,  244,  245;  periphrastic, 
246-251;  in  Letters,  262;  of  Indie,  276; 
of  Imp  v.,  278;  Sequence  of,  609;  in 
Final  and  Consecutive  Sentences,  643, 
3 ;  in  Relative  Sentences,  622,  623  ;  in 
O.  0.,  653-666;  in  Inf.,  279,  653;  of 
Subjv.,  277,  654,  666 ;  Bepresentatio, 
664,N. 

tenus— position  of,  413,R.l  ;  usage  of,  as 
prep.,  417,14. 

terminations  of  cases — 27. 

terra— in  Abi.  without  in,  386,n.i  ;  ter- 

T&eas  Loc,  411,R.2. 

tertium— est  with  ut,  653,4. 

tSstis  est— with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  627,R.2. 

thematic  class  of  verbs— 133,1. 

thickness— how  expressed,  335,R.l. 

thinking -~yb&.  of,  with  two  Noms.,  206; 
with  Object  Sentence  and  quod,  623, 
626,1,  N.7;  with  Inf.,  627;  vhs.  of,  at- 
tracted into  Subjv.  after  quod,  641, n. 3; 
vbs.  of,  with  quin,  666,2. 

threat— vha.  of,  with  Inf.,  423,N.5. 

Tiburi— as  Loc,  411,r.1. 

time— adjs.  of,  in  pred.  attrib.,  325,R.6  ; 
suffixes  for,  182,8;  when,  in  Abl.,  393 ; 
how  long,  in  Ace,  336;  within  which,  in 
Abl.,  393;  with  per,  336,  393,R.l  :  with 
t5tus,  i^-  R-2;  when  =  for  which,  ib.  R.3; 
with  hie,  ille,  ib.  R.4:;  preps,  for  Abl., 
394  ;  lapses  of,  with  cum,  680, R.3;  given 
by  part.,  665,  670,1. 

timgre— constr.  of,  550  and  n.1;  with 
Inf.,  423,2,N.2. 

timor— est,  with  inf.,  650,n.5  ;  timorem 
subesse,  with  inf.,  633, r.1. 

titles— position  of,  676, k. 4. 

tmesis— 726. 

tOtus— decl.  of,  78;  in  pred.  attrib.,  325, 
R.6;  with  Abl.  of  Place  Where,  388;  with 
Time  How  Long.  393,R.2. 


towns— with  Ace,  337;  in  Abl.  of  Place 
Where,  386;  in  Abl.  of  Place  Whence,  391 ; 
in  Loc,  411 ;  with  preps.,  337,N.3.  391, 
R.l  ;  with  appositives,  337,R.2,  386,R.l, 
391,R.1,411,R.3. 

tractatti— asSup.,  436,n. 

trade — suffixes  for,  181,4. 

tradere— with  Ace  Ger.,  430,n.1  ;  with 
Ace.  and  Inf.,  527,R.2. 

tradesman— suffixes  for,  181,3. 

training — vbs.  of,  with  Abl.,,  401,n.1. 

trajection— 696. 

trans — in  composition,  9,4  ;  vbs.  cpd. 
with  take  Ace,  331 ;  as  prep..  416, 2G. 

transitive  verb — defined,  213  ;  used  in- 
trans.,  ih.  R.a. 

transposition— of  consonants,  9,8. 

tr6s— decl.  of,  96. 

^na^- vbs.  of,  with  si,  460,1,^;  with  im- 
plied protasis,  601. 

tribes— in  Abl.  of  Origin,  396,N.2. 

tribuere— with  ut,  663,2. 

tributum— heteroclite,  68,5. 

tricorporis— defective,  86,1. 

trini— 97,R.3. 

tritum— with  Inf.,  422,N.3. 

trochee— shortened  by  Iambic  Law,  717; 
trochaic  foot,  734;  rhythm,  736; 
rhythms,  768-776. 

tti— decl.  of,  101  and  n.I;  synizesis  in,  ib. 
N.4;  with  met  and  -pte,  102,NN.2,3;  ves- 
tri  and  vestrum,  304,2  and  3,  364, R.; 
poss.  prou.  for,  304,2, n.2;  tui,  vestri, 
with  Ger.,  428, R.l. 

tueri— with  Ace  and  Inf.,  627,R.l. 

turn- with  subst.,  439, N.4  ;  with  etlam, 
478, N.I  ;  as  coordinating  particle,  482,1 
and  N.I;  tum— turn,  482,1  and  n.1; 
cum— turn,  588;    correlative  of  si,  590, 

N.I. 

tuus  (OS)— 101  and  n.3  ;  tuum  with  ut, 
657,r;  tui  with  Gen.  Ger.,  428,R.l. 

U— length  of  Final— 707,6. 

ubi — <^5   soon   as,   with  Indie,  561-563  ; 

Causal,  with  Indie,  664,n. 1.665  and  n.1; 

with   Iterative  action,  666,  567  ;    with 

Subjv.,  567,N.  ;  Conditional,  690, n.3, 
tillus— decl.  of,  76 ;  and  quisquam,  107, 

3, N.2. 108;  syntax  of,  317. 
Uls— 416,27. 
ulterior— 87,8;  ultimusin  pred.  attrib., 

325,  R.C. 
ultimate— defined,  H. 
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filtra— with  Abl.  of  Measure,  403, n.1; 
position  of,  413,R.l;  as  adv.,  416;  as 
prep.,  416,27. 

uncertainty— \hs,  of,  with  quin,  656,2. 

understatement — definition  of,  700- 

undertaking— y ha.  of,  with  Ace.  Ger.,430. 

unimanus— defective,  85,2. 

unlikeness—B.d^B.  of,  with  atque(ac),  643. 

UNREAL  CONDITION— 697;  With  Impf.  of 
opposition  to  Past,  ib.  R.l ;  with  Indie. 
in  Apod.,  ib.  rr.2,3  ;  in  0.  O.,  ib.  r.4, 
669 ;  Apod,  in,  after  vb.  requiring 
Subjv.,  597,  R. 5;  with  absque,  ib.  n. 

Unus— decl.  of,  76,  95, n.1  ;  PI.  with  plu- 
ralia  tantum,  95, R.l ;  as  distributive, 
97,R.3;  with  superlative,  303;  with 
quidam,  313,r.3j  with  quisquam,  317, 
l,N.l;  with  n6m8,  ntillus,  317,2,n.3  ;  in 
pred.  attrib.,  326,R.6 ;  with  prep,  for 
Part.  Gen.,  372,R.2;  with  qui  and 
Subjv.,  631,1. 

Gnusquisque— 107, 5. 

Tirbs— with  name  of  Town,  requires 
prep.,  337,R.2,  386,r.1.  391,r.1,  411,r.3; 
with  Appositional  Gen.,  361,n.1. 

urgSri— with  Gen.  of  Charge,  378.R.1. 

urging— xhs.  of,  with  ut,  646. 

usque— with  Ace.  of  Motion  Whither,  337, 
N.4;  usage  of,  as  prep.,  416,28. 

USUS — with  Abl.,  406  ;  with  other  constr,, 
16.N.5;  as  pred.,  ib.;  with  Pf.  part.,  406, 
437,N.2 ;  in  phrases  with  ut,  667,R.; 
usti  venit,  with  ut,  553,3. 

ut— in  wishes,  261;  with  quam,  to  ex- 
press disproportion,  298,  631,3,r.1  ; 
omitted,  298,R.2 ;  with  potuit,  to 
strengthen  superlative,  303  ;  ut— ita, 
482,4  ;  after  vbs.  of  Adding  and  Hap- 
pening, 626,l,N.5  ;  in  Final  and  Con- 
secutive Sentences,  543  ;  ut  non,  ib.  4, 
546,R.2,  552 ;  parenthetical,  ib.  R.3 ; 
ut  n6,  646,R.l,  546,R  3  ;  after  vbs.  of 
Fear,  650  and  n.1  ;  to  add  restriction, 
652, R.3  ;  after  vb.  of  Causation,  653,1  ; 
after  vbs.  of  Compelling  and  Permit- 
ting, ib.  2  ;  after  vbs.  of  Happening,  ib. 
3  ;  after  impersonals,  ib.  4  ;  Explana- 
tory, 667  ;  Exclamatory,  658 ;  with 
magis  quam,  667,n  2  ;  ut  primum,  as 
soon  as,  with  Indie,  661-563  ;  Causal, 
564,N.;  with  Iterative  sentences,  666, 
667;  nisi  ut,  557,n.2,  691.R.3;  with  si 
and  Subjv.,  602  ;  with  Subjv.,  to  give 
an  Assumed  Reason,  ib.  n.4  ;   Conces- 


sive, 608  and  r.1  ;  with  qui,  626,R.l; 
after  comparatives,  631,3,r.1;  with 
quisque  and  superlative,  642,R.2;  pr(J 
eo  ut,  as  Causal,  ib.  R.4  ;  ut  qui,  with 
superlative,  ib.  r.5  ;  introduces  O.  O. 
after  vbs.  of  Will  and  Desire,  662, R.l; 
with  part,  to  give  Assumed  Reason, 
666,  n. 

Uter,  bag— decl.  of,  44,2,  46,R,1. 

uter,  which— decl.  of,  76,  106;  quis  for, 
300,N. ;  utrum  as  interrogative  parti- 
cle, 458;  in  Indirect  Question,  460,2, n. 
3  ;  utrum,  whether  or  no,  459, N. 2. 

uterlibet— 108. 

Uterque— decl.  of,  IO8  ;  with  PI.  vb.,  211, 
R.l,Ex.a,  292,R. ;  to  express  reciprocal 
action,  221, R.l  and  2  ;  force  of,  292  ; 
with  Part.  Gen.,  371,R.l. 

uterum— heterogeneous,  32,1,n. 

utervis— 108. 

titi— with  Abl.,  407  and  N.2,a ;  other 
constrs.  of,  ib.  n.3;  with  personal  Ger., 
427,  N.5. 

Utinam— in  wiBhes,  261  andN.  1. 

Utpote— with  qui,  626,n.1. 

V— and  u,  1,R,2  ;  pronunciation  of,  7. 

vacare — with  Dat.,  346, n. 2  ;  attraction 
of  pred.  after,  635,R.3. 

vacuus — with  Gen.,  374,N.8. 

vae— with  Bat.,  343,1. N.1. 

valde— very,  439,N.3 ;  with  quam  and 
Indie,  467,N. 

Val6re— with  Inf.,  423,2,N.2;  with  ut, 
553,1. 

validus— with  Abl.  orGen.,  406,N.3. 

vas— heteroclite,  68,7. 

ve— usage  of,  496  ;  ve— ve,  ib.  N.2. 

vehementer— very,  439, n  3. 

vel — with  superlative,  303  ;  usage  of,  494; 
vel— vel,  ib.  2  ;  for  example,  ib.  N.1 ;  as 
well  as,  ib.  N.3. 

velle— conjugation  of,  174  ;  exact  use  of 
Fut.  or  Fut.  Pf.,  242,N.2  and  r.3  :  has 
no  periphrasis,  248,R.,  631,n.3  ;  velim, 
257,2  ;  vellem,  as  Potential,  258,N.  1 ; 
vellem,  as  Unreal,  261,R. ;  with  Subjv. 
for  Impv.,  270,N.2  ;  with  Pf.  Inf.  act., 
2S0,2,b,  and  n.1;  with  Pf.  Inf.  pass., 
280,2,c,N. ;     vol6ns    in    pred.    attrib., 

325,r.6;  sibi  velle,  351,n.2;  volenti 

est,  353,n.2;  with  Inf.  or  ut,  632,  and 
n.3,  646,  R.l  ;  with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2;  with 
Ut,  646.N.1. 
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Velut— with  Subjv.,  602  ;  with  part,  to 
give  Assumed  Reason,  666,n. 

velutSi— with  Subjv.,  602. 

venalis— withAbl..  404,n.4. 

vgndere— with  Gcd.  of  Price,  379  ;  bene 
v6ndere,  380,2,b. 

venire— omitted,  209,n.5;  venit  mihi 
in  mentem,  with  Gen.,  376,ii.3;  with 
Sup.,  435,N.l ;  ven turns  as  adj.,  438, 
N.;  in  suspiciSneni)  with  Nom.  and 
Inf.,  628,N.2  ;  with  Inf.,  422,n.5  ;  tisti 
venit,  with  ut,  663,3. 

v6nire— pass,  of  vSndere,  169,2,r.1;  with 
Gen.  of  Price,  379. 

venter— decl.  of,  44,2,  46,b.i. 

verbals— defined,  179,1;  pred.  agreement 
of,  211;  Bubst.  with  Ace,  •330,n.3,  337, 
K.5;  adj.  with  Ace,  ib.  N.i;  in  bilis, 
w^ith  Dat.,  366,N. ;  in  ax,  with  Gen., 
376  ;  formation  of  verbalia,  191. 

VERBS— defined,  16,4  ;  conjugation  of,  17  ; 
inflection  of,  114 ;  deponents,  113 ;  per- 
sonal endings,  114;  regular,  120, ff. ; 
classes  of,  133  ;  Stem  or  Thematic  class, 
133,1.;  Reduplicated  Class,  ib.  II.; 
T-class,  ib.  HI. ;  Nasal  class,  ib.  IV. ;  In- 
choative class,  ib.  v.;  i-class,  ib.  VI.  ; 
mixed  class,  ib.  VII. ;  listof,  137-162;  De- 
ponents, 163-166  ;  Semi-deponents,  167; 
Irregular,  168-174;  Defective,  176  ;  form- 
ation of,  190-200;  division  of,  190 ;  Ver- 
balia, 191 ;  Denominative,  192  ;  com- 
position of,  199,  200 ;  Impersonal,  208 ; 
intrans.  used  personally,  ib.  2;  Concord 
of,  210,  211,  285-287  ;  trans,  and  in- 
trans., 213  ;  trans,  used  as  intrans., 
ib.  B.a  ;    intrans.   used    as    trans.,  ib. 

R.fc. 

verbum— with  Appositioual  Gen.,  361,1 ; 

in  phrases  with  ut,  646, n. 2. 
ver6rl— coiistr.  with,  660  and  n.I  ;  veri- 

tusas  Pr.,  282.N.  ;  with  Inf.,  423,2,n.2, 

633,R.l. 
V6rlsimile— in  phrases  with  Inf.,  422,n, 

3  ;  in  phrases  with  ut,  663,4. 
V6r6— position  of,  413, n.  3  ;  yes,  471, a,l  ; 

with  atque,  477, N. 2  ;  with  sed,486,N.3 ; 

syntax  of,  487  ;  with  nisi,  691, b. 4  ;  with 

Sin,  692. 
verse— 746  ;  methods  of  combining,  746  ; 

Italic,  766  ;  Saturniau,  766  ;  compound, 

820,  823. 
versification— 729-833;  anacrustic  scheme 

0^739. 


versus— position  of,  413,B.l;  usage  as 
prep.,  416,29  ;  versus  Italicus— 755. 

Vertere— with  Final  Dat.,  366,R.2. 

vSrum— introduces  contrast  to  demon- 
strative, 307,B.4 ;  yes,  471. a,l;  with 
etiam,  482,5  and  N,l ;  syntax  of,  486  ; 
with  Inf.,  422,N.3  ;  with  ut,  663,4. 

very — translations  of,  439,N.3. 

vesci— with  Abl.,  407  and  N.2,e  ;  with 
personal  Ger.,  427,n.5. 

vesper— decl.  ot,  68, lO  ;  in  Abl.  of  Time, 
393,B.5;  vesperi-37,5,  411.N.1. 

vester— 101  and  n.3. 

vetare— with  Ace,  346,n.3  ;  with  Inf., 
423,2,NN.3  and  6,  632,n.1  and  2. 

vetus— decl.  of,  82,2;  comp.  of,  87,1,R.2. 

via — as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 

vicissim — gives  reciprocal  relation,  221, 
B.2  ;  as  coordinating  particle,  482,1, 
N.2. 

vid6re — with  Ace.  and  Inf.,  627,b.2;  with 
ut,  546,N.l ;  with  n5,  648,n.1  ;  with 
Direct  Question,  467,n.  ;  with  two 
Noms.  in  pass.,  206 ;  vid6rl,  and  vi- 
detur,  628,B.2  ;  vide,  with  Subjv.  for 
Impv.,  271,N.2,  648,  n.3;  viderls,  as 
Irapv.,  246,N. 

Vilis— with  Abl.  of  Price,  404.N.2. 

vincere— with  Abl.  of  Respect,  397,n.2  ; 
causam,  333,2,r. 

violentus— and  violSns,  84,1. 

virus — defective,  70,  C. 

ViS-70,D;  with  PI.  vb.,  211,B.l,Ex.a;  vl, 
as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 

-vis— with  relatives,  111,3. 

vitium— with  Epexegetical  Gen.,  361,2; 
with  Inf.,  422,N.2;  vitiS  as  Abl.  of 
Manner,  399, n.I. 

Vivere— with  Abl.,  407,N.2,e. 

[vix]— 70,D;  tuam  vicem,  334,r.2. 

VOCATIVE— defined,  23,5;  in  i^  33,b.2  ;  in 
adjs.  of  1st  and  2d  Decl.,  73;  no  syntax 
of,  201,B.l  ;  Nom.  instead,  ib.  R.2  ;  in 
app.,  ib.  B.3  ;  in  pred.,  211,B.3 ;  Sg. 
with  PL  vb.,  ib.  n.2;  Nom.  instead,  321, 
N.I ;  in  pred,  app.,  326,b.1  ;  with  Q  or 
pro,343,l,N.l. 

voice— 112.2,  212;  act.,  213;  pass.,  214; 
middle,  212,n. 

voluntas— in  phrases  with  ut,  646,n.2; 
VOluntate  as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399.N.1. 

VOlup— iii<ieclinable,  86, C. 

vSmer— decl.  of,  45,b.2. 

vowels— 2  ;  sounds  of,  3  ;  phonetic  varia- 
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tions  in,  8 ;  weakening  of,  ib- 1 ;  omis- 
sion of,  ib.  2 ;  epenthesis  of,  ib.  3 ; 
assimilation  of,  ib.  4  ;  quantity  of  final, 
707  ;  suffixes  with,  184. 

VOX — with  Appositional  Gen.,  361,1. 

vulgo— as  Abl.  of  Manner,  399,n.1. 

VultUS— heteroclite,  68,5. 

Want—\hs.  of,  with  Abl.,  406  ;  adjs.  of, 
with  Gen.  and  Abl.,  i&.N.3. 

warning— \ha.  of,  with  ut,  546. 

weakening  of  vowels — 8,1,  701,R.2. 

weight — substs.  of,  with  Gen.,  369. 

will— yha.  of,  with  Inf.,  280,2,c,  423,2,  632; 
sequence  after  vbs.  of,  616, R. 3  ;  ut  i^- 
stead  of  Inf.  after,  632, N.  1-4;  with  Final 


sentence,  646  ;  with  Inf.  instead,  ift.  r.1; 

with  simple  Subjv.,  ib.  R.2. 
wishes— in     Subjv.,    260,  261;    apodosis 

omitted  with,  601. 
t^i7/toi*<— translated  by  ut  non,  662,R.4; 

quin,  656  ;  cum  non,  687,r.2. 
wonder — constr.  with  vbs.  of,  542.N.1. 
words— Formation  of,  176-200. 

Y— 1,R.3;  length  of  final,  707.3. 
2/es— trans,  of,  471,aandc. 
yielding— \hs.  of,  with  Dat.,  346. 

Z— when    introduced,   1,k.3  ;    sound   of, 

ib.  N. 

zeugma — 690. 


SYNTAX   OF   INDIVIDUAL   AUTHORS. 


The  syntactical  usage  of  individual  authors  is  treated  as  follows: 


AccTTTS— 368,N.l;  626,l,N.l. 
AFR  ANIUS— 498,  N.  1 . 

Apuleius— 336,N.l ;  366,n.;  406,n.3;  498, 
N.l  ;691,n.3;607.n.3;626,n.1. 

Caelius— 574,N. 

Cae«ar— 208,2,n.2  ;  209,N.5  ;  228,N.l ;  239, 
N.;  260,N.land  2;  260;  280,2,c,n.;  286, 
N.2;  286,3,N.;  311,1,R.2  ;  323,N.l ;  324; 
335,N.;  336,N.2;  337,n.1;  341.N.2;  349,R.5; 
364,N.2  ;  356,N.2  and  3;  368.N.3;  359,N.l; 
369,N.2;  372,n.2  and  3 ;  374,n.1  and  9; 
376,N.2;  381,N.4;  386,n.;  391,n.;  396,n.2; 
401.N.7;  407,N.2,c?;  410,N.4;  413,R.l;  416; 
416,2,3,8  15,16,19,22,  and  24;  418,2;  422. 
N.2;  423,N.2  and  3;  427.N.2;  429,N.l;  432, 
N.l;  436,N.2;  436,N.l;  443,n.3;  468.N.1; 
460,2,N.l  and  2;  467,N.;  475. n.3;  476.N.5; 
478,N.2 ;  480,N.2  and  3;  482.3;  482,5,R.2 
and  N.l;  496,n.1;  603;  612, n.  1  ;  613,N.l 
and  2;  626,2,n.3;  627,R.3;  528,n.1  ;  638, 
N.4;  641,N.land3;642,N.l;  646,R.l;  649,n. 


1  and  2  ;  663,N.2  and  3  ;  667.N. ;  669.N.1 ; 

671.N.3;  691,R.2  andN.2;  602,N.5;  616.N.; 

616,l,N.l;  626,N.l;  627.R.2;  636,N.l;  644, 

R.3;  647,N.2;650,N.;666,N. 

B.  ilwp.— 407.N.2,d;  418,8. 

B.  Afr. -407, -sXd  ;  417,7. 
Cato— 286,N.2 ;  394,3,N.l;  401.N.7;  407,N.2; 

417,7:  418,4;  437,N.2;  477,N.5;  648.N.3; 

674,N. 
Catullus- 207,N.;  236,n.:  380; 4173:  464. 

N.2;  456,N.;   468,N.l;   477.N.5;  480,N.3; 

646.n.3;667.n;644.n.2. 
Celsus— 602,N.4. 
Cicero— 204,N. 7  ;  206, N.l ;  209,n.3  and  5  ; 

211,R.4  and  n.3;  214,R.2  ;  e28.N.l ;  239, 

N.;  242,R.3  ;  246,n.;  260.N.1  and  2  ;  252, 

N.;  264,R.6  and  nn.1.2  ;   267,N.l  ;   261 ; 

269;    271,2,N.2;     280,2,c.n.;    286.  N.2; 

293,N.  ;     298,N.l ;    299,n.1  ;    301  ;     311. 

1,R.2  ;  318,N.l ;  319.N.2  ;   323,n.1  ;  324  ; 

336.N.2;     337.N.1,2,    and    4;     341, n.2  ; 

343,N.l  ;  346.N.1  and  2  ;  347,B.2 ;  349, 
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R.5;  351,N.l  ;  362,n.:  354,n.2  ;  366,R  3 
aD(l  N.3  ;  367;  368,n.3  and  5  ;  361,n.1  ; 
362,N.l ;  364.N.1;  369, n.2  ;  372.N.2  and  3  ; 
374,N.1.2,4,  and  5  ;  376,n.2  and  3  ;  376,R. 
1,2,  and  3;  380,l,N.l  and  4;  383,n.1;  385, 
N.l;  386.N.;  390.2,N.2and  3;  391.N.;  395, 
N.l  and  2;  396,n.1;  398,n.1;  403. n. 4;  406, 
N.5  ;  407,N.2,d  ;  410, n.4  ;  411,ii.l  and  2, 
and  N.l;  413,R.l  ;  416.1,2,3,5,7.13,14,15. 
1619,24,25,28,  and  29  ;  417,1,N.3  and  14  ; 
418.4;  422.N.2,3,  and  5  ;  423. n.2  and  3  ; 
427, N. 2  and  5  ;  428  R. 2  and  N.l;  429,n.1; 
432,N.l ;  435,N.l  ;  436,N.l;  438,N.;  439,n. 
2.3  and  4  ;  443. n.3  ;  453,N.l  ;  457,1, N.l 
and  2,  2  and  n.;  458,n.1  ;  469, N.l ;  460,1, 
K.2  ;  467. N. ;  476,N.5  ;  477,n.4  and  5;  478, 
N.2  ;  480,R.l  and  N.3  ;  481, n.;  482,1.n.1 
and  2,  2,  3,  and  5,  r.2  and  n.1  ;  484.N.1 
and  2;  485,N.l  and  2;  486, n.;  488, n.1  and 
2;  489,N.l;  491.N.;  493, n. I  ;  494.N.1; 
496;  496,N.l;  497;  498,n.3,4,6  and  8;  501; 
503  ;  511,R.4  ;  513. R.l  and  nn.1,2  ;  525,1. 
N.l  and  4,  2,n.2  and  3  ;  527,R.l  and  3, 
and  N.2  ;  528. N.l  and  2  ;  532, n.1  and  3; 
633,R.l;  536,N.l;  538,n.4;  541, n.1, 2,3  and 
5;  542,R.  and  n.1  ;  543,n.3  ;  548,n.3  ;  549, 
n.1,2  and  4;  650,n.1,2  and  5;  553,1;  555, 
RJ  ;  563,N.2,3,4  and  5  ;  567,N.;  569,n.1; 
671,N.2and3;  573,N.2  ;  574,n.;  676,n.1; 
677,N.4  and  5  ;  580,n.3  ;  590,n.1;  591,R.4 
and  N.2;  602,n.5  ;  604.R.2;  605,n.;  606,n. 
1;  608;  615,n.;  616,1,n.2,  and  2,  n.;  617, 
N.l;  626,N.l;  627,R.land2;  635,n.1  and 
2  ;  636,n.1  ;  643.N.4  ;  644,R.3  ;  647,N.2; 
666,N.;  677. N. 

Columella— 592, N. 

CoRNiFicius— 439,N.3  ;  500,R.;  549,n.4. 

CuRTius— 416,16  ;  632, N.l. 

DiCTYS— 545,R.l. 

Ennius— 411,R.2  ;  476,N.5. 

Florus— 467,N  ;  526,2,N.2. 
Fronto— 526,2,N.3. 


and  2  ;  460,2.n.3  ;  477,n.8  ;  480,n.1  ;  482, 
3;  498,N.l  ;  500,R.;  525,1,n.1,  2,n.2  ;  633. 
R.l  ;  636  N.l ;  638. N. 5  ;  641,N.5  ;  663,N.3; 
569,N.l  ;  591,R.2  ;  692,N.  ;  616,1,N.2  ;  644, 
N.2. 

Juvenal— 602,N.4 ;  605,n. 

LiVY— 204,N.8  ;  209,n.3;  211,R.l,Ex.a.N. ; 
247,N.l  ;  249,N.;  250,N.land  2;  285.  Ex. 
3  and  n.2  ;  293. N.  ;  311,1,R.2,  2,N. :  317,n. 
1;  319, N.l  ;  323,N.l ;  335,n.  ;  337,n.4; 
338,N.l;  346. N.2;  347,R.2 ;  350,1, n.;  351, 
N.l  ;  353,N.2  ;  356,N.2  ;  359,N.l  and  4  ; 
363,R.l  ;  366,R.l;  371,n.;  372,N.land4; 
373,R.l  ;  374,N.2and  3;  383,N.l  ;  385,n. 

1  ;  390,2. N.3  ;  391, R.l  and  n.;  395, n.1  ; 
399,N.l  and  3;  401,n.2  and  6;  403,n.3  ; 
4C6,N.3:  410,N.2,3,  and  4;  411.R.1  and 
N.l  ;  413, N.l  ;  415  ;  416,2,7,15,16.22,23, 
24,  and  28;  417,1,8,10,11,  and  14  ;  418,2, 
and  4  :  423,N.2  ;  427,N.2  ;  429,2  and  N.l; 
430,N.l ;  435,N.2  ;  436,n.1  ;  437,n.2  ;  433, 
N.  ;  439,N.3  and  4  ;  442,n.3  ;  443,n.4  ; 
457,1,N.3  ;  458,N.l ;  460,2,N.3  ;  467,n.  ; 
477,N.4,5  and  9  ;  478,n.1  and  2  ;  480, n. 3  ; 
482,1, N.l, 2  and  5,r.2  and  n.1;  497  ;  498, 
N.l, 3,  and  8  ;  502,N.3  ;  503  ;  513,n.1  and 

2  ;  526,1, N.l  and  7  and  2,n.2  ;  632.N.1  ; 
636,N.l  ;  641,N.  2  and  5  ;  542,R.  and  n.2; 
543,N.3  ;  645,R.l  ;  649,n.1  ;  650,N.5  ;  655, 
2,n.  ;  557,R.  and  n.2  ;  563, N.2,  3,  and  5  ; 
667,N.;  569,N.l;  570,n.4  ;  671,n.6  ;  576, 
N.2  ;  577,N.3,4,  and  5  ;  697,R.5  ;  602,n  5; 
615,N.  ;  616,l,N.l  and  2,  and  2,n.  ;  626,n. 
1  ;  635,N.2  ;  636,N.l  ;  644,R.3  ;  661,R.l  ; 
666, N.  ;  687. 

LucAN— 254,N.l  ;  458,n.1. 

Lucilius— 383,l,N.2;  496,n.1. 

Lucretius— 372,N.2  ;  383,1, n.2  ;  405,n.3  ; 
406,N.6  ;  422,N.4  ;  459,N.l  ;  480,N.2  ;  482, 
l,N.l  ;  496,N.l  ;  500,R.  ;  525,1,n.1  ;  633, 
R.l ;  564,N.l  ;  671,n.4  ;  606,n.1  ;  636,N.l. 

Martial— 280, 2,6,N.l. 


Gaius— 525,2,N.3. 
Gellius— 680,N.3. 

HiRTius— 423,N.2  :  532.N.1. 

Horace— 211,R.l,  Ex.a,N.;  271,2,n.2  ;  301 ; 


Naevius— 533,N.l. 

Nepos— 249,N. ;  250,N.2  ;  356,R.3  ;  408,n.2, 

c  ;  416,10  ;  513,N.l  ;    536,N.l  ;  665,2,n.  ; 

671,N.4  ;  605.N.  ;  606,N.l  ;  687- 


346,N.2;  361,N.l  ;  416,5,17,19,  and  21;  Ovid— 270.N.;  280,2,5,N.l  ;  349.R.5;  364, 
417,8;  418,4  ;  421,N.l,c ;  422,n.4  ;  427,N.  N.l;  401,N.7;  411,R.2  ;  416,7;  417,7;  427, 
2;  439,N.3;    454,n.2  ;    457,n.2  ;    468,n.1         n.2;  494,n.3;  625,1,n.;  546,r.1;  616,n.2. 
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Petronius— 207,N. ;  626,1,n.1. 
Plautus— 206,N.l  ;  211,R.l,  Ex.a,N.:  270, 

N.l;  330,N.3;  336,n.1  ;  347,R.2  ;    357,N  ; 

368,N.l  ;    361,N.l  ;    374.n.1,2,3,   and    5; 

375,N.3  ;  383,1,N.2,  and  3  ;  398.N.2  ;  406, 

N.6:  407,N.2;   411,R.l ;  415;  416,6,7,16, 

19,21,  and   24;  417,7;    413,4;   422,n.2  ; 

439,N.3;  ^54,N.2;  455,n.;  467,n.;  476,n. 

3 and  5  ;  477,N.  1  and  6  ;  478,n.2  ;  487, 

N.l  ;  494,N.l  and  6  ;   496,n.1  ;   498,n.3  ; 

602,N.3;    625,1,N.4  and  2,n.2  ;  633,R.l  ; 

638,N.l   and  3  ;   641, N.l  ;  645,R.l ;    646, 

N.3  ;  648,N.3  ;  649,n.2  ;    663,n.3  ;   689,n. 

1;671,N.5;    676,N.l;    677,n.5  ;   680,n.1 

and  3  ;  597,n.;  602,n.5  ;  610,n.1  ;  615,n.; 

626,n.1  ;  643,N  3  ;  677,n. 
Pliny  Maior— 381,n.3  ;  398,n.2;  460,2,n.3; 

467,n.;  482,2;  498,1,n.1  ;  592.N. 
Pliny  Minor— 209,N. 5  ;  252,n.;  418,4;  460, 

2,N.3;  638,N.5;  648,n.3;  602,n.4;  605,n.; 

616,1,N.2. 

POLLIO— 410.N.3. 

Propertius— 406,n.3;  421,n.1,c  ;  467,1,n.2; 
468,n.1;  480,N.2and3;  498,N.l. 

QUADRIG  ARIUS — 407, N. 2,  b . 

QuiNTiLiAN— 359,N.5  ;     406, n.3;    612, n. 1 ; 

625.2,n.2;    638,n.5  ;     602,n.4  ;     604,R.2; 

627,R.l. 

Sallust— 207,N.;  208,2,n.2  ;  247,N.l;  250, 
N.l;  280,2,c,n.;  286,n.2;  288,3,n.;  311,1, 
R.2;  323,N.l;  338,N.l ;  347,R.2  ;  349,R.4; 
353. N. 2  ;  356. N.3  ;  359, N.l  and  6  ;  369,n. 
2  ;  372,n.2  and  3  ;  374,n.1,3,  and  8  ;  390, 
3,n.1;  391.N.;  407,N.2.rf;  410,N.l,2and  4; 
416,2,4,7,16,20  and  24  ;  417,7;  418,4;  423, 
N.2;  428,R.2;  435, N. 2  ;  436, N.l ;  437,N.2; 
439,N.3;  460.2,N.l;  467.N.;  476.N.3;  476, 
N.5:  478,N.2;  480,n.3;  482,3  and  5, r.2  and 
N.1;488,N.2;  491,N. ;  496,N.l  ;  601;  603; 
612,N.l;  613.N.1;  625.2,N.2;  632,n.1  ;  636, 
N.l;  538.N.1;  641,N.  2and3;  642,n.1;  545, 
R.l;  648,N.3  ;  663,n.2  ;  669, n  1  ;  591,R.2  ; 
604,R.2  ;  616,1, N.l  and  2  ;  626,n.1  ;  636, 
K.l. 

Seneca— 374,N.3  ;  616,1,n.2  ;  635.N.2. 

Seneca  Rhetor— 445,n. 

Suetonius  — 349.R.5;  407,n.2.c  ;  416,22; 
613,N.l;  642,R. ;  646,n.3;  677,n.5  ;  602, 
N.4;  665,N.2. 

Tacitus— 208, 2,N. 2  ;  209,n.3;  211,r.1,Ex. 
a,N.;  254,N.l;  285,Ex.3  aod  ir.2 ;  346,n. 


3;  353,n.2;  354,n.2;  366,n.2;  359,n.5;  364, 
N.l  ;  372,N.2  ;  376,R.l ;  390,3.n.1  ;  401. n.C 
and  7  ;  407,N.2,a  ;  410,N.2and  4  ;  411,N. 
1;  416,10,10,23  and  24;  417,3  and  12; 
423,n.3;  428,R.2  and  n.4  ;  432,N.l;  437, 
N.2-  442,  N.3;  443,n.4  ;  460,2,n.3;  475, 
N.l;  476,n.5;  477,n.4  ;  480,N.3  ;  482.2,3 
and  r).N.l  ;  484,N.2  ;  493.N.2  ;  496, N.l  ; 
497  ;  513, N.l ;  625,1,n.7,  and  2,N.2and3; 
532,N.l;  638,N..5;  542,R.  and  N.l;  546, 
N.3;  563,N.2,3  and  5;  567,n.  ;  569,N.l; 
671,N.land  3;  573,n.1  ;  676,N.2  ;  676,N. 

1  ;  602,N.4  ;  604,R.2  ;  605,n.  ;  616,1,n.2; 
635,N.2;  647,n.2;  666,n.;  687- 

Terence— 211,R.l, Ex. a,N.  ;  271,n.2  ;  285, 
N.2 ;  337,N.4  ;  358,N.l ;  361,N.l  ;  383,1, 
N.2;  399,N.l  ;  407,n.2  ;  411,R.2  ;  415;  416, 
1,8,  and  28;  423,n.2  ;  428,R.2 ;  439,R.3  ; 
454,N.2  ;  455,N. ;  482,5,r.2  ;  487,n.1  ;  489, 
N. ;  494,N.l ;  496,n.1  and  2  ;  498,n.3  ;  602, 
n.3;  625,l,N.l;  633,R.l ;  641,n.1  ;  645, 
R.l  ;  649,N.2  ;  669,n.1  ;  571,N.4  ;  674,n.  ; 
676,N.l  ;  678,N.  ;  680,n.1  and  3  ;  697, 
N.  ;  610,n.1  ;  615,n.  ;  626,n.1  ;  644,n.2  ; 
677,N. 

Tibullus  —  465,N.  ;  467,1,n.2  ;  468,n.1  : 
498,N.l. 

Valerius    Maximus  —  285,n.2  ;   432,n.1  ; 

460,2,N.3  ;  538.N.5  ;  577,n.5. 
Varro— 416,7,15,  and  23  ;  422,n.4  ;  427,N. 

2  ;  437,N.2  ;  449,R.3  ;  574,N.  ;  606,n.1. 
Vatinius— 606,N.  1 . 

Velleius— 209,N.5  ;  285,N.2  ;  349, R.5  ;  391, 

n.;  460,2,N.3;  613,n.2. 
Vergil  — 211.R.l,Ex.a,N.;   230,n.2  ;   269; 

276,2,N.2  ;  301 ;   336,n.1  ;    346,n.2  ;  374, 

N.3;  383,1,N.2  and  3;  390,2,n.4  ;  411,R. 

2  ;  417,3  ;   421,n.1,c  ;   422,n.4  ;  442,n.3  ; 

443,n.1  ;  458,N.3  ;  477,n.5  ;  480,n.2  ;  482, 

l,N.l  and  2  ;   485,n,3  ;  525,1,n.1  ;  542,n. 

1;  546,N.3;  663,n.2  ;  591,R.2  ;  644,n.2. 
ViTRUvius— 353,n.1  ;  386,n.;  416,5  and  25; 

418,3  ;  439,n.3  ;   636,n.1  ;   649,N.2  ;   671, 

N.4. 

The  Historians— 209, n.5  ;  211,R.l,Ex.6  ; 
214,R.2;  363,R.1  ;  391,n.  ;  484,N.2 ;  486, 
N.l;  487,N.l;  491;  601,N.;  567,N.;  628,R. 

The  Poets— 211, R.l, Ex.a,N.  and  r.4;  217, 
N.l  and  2;  230,n.2  ;  241,n.1  ;  261 ;  269  ; 
270;  271,2,N.2  ;  280,2,6  and  n.2;  290,n. 
2;  295,N.;  296,N.l,3,and  4  ;  321,n.1;  332, 
2,N.2  and  3 ;  333,2,n.6  ;  336,N.3 ;  337,11. 
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1  and  2  ;  338,n.1  and  2  ;  346,n.G  ;  350,1, 
N.;  351,N.]  ;  352,N.  ;  354,N.2  ;  358;  361, 
N.l ;  362,N.l  ;  373,k.1  ;  374,n.1,3,6,8,  and 
10  ;  375  ;  383,1,n.1  ;  386,n.1  ;  386,n.  ;  390, 
3,N.l  and  2;  391,N.;  394,3,N.l  ;  396,n.1 
and  3;  397,N.2  ;  401,N.4and  6  :  404,N.l; 
407,N.2,e  ;  413,R.l  and  3,  and  N.l  ;  416, 
14,  and  20  ;  417,5,12,  and  24  ;  418,3  and 
4;  421,N.l;  427,n.5  ;  428,N.2  and  3; 
435,N.l  ;  436,N.l  and  3 ;  437,N.l  ;  439,N. 
2;  440,R.;  446,N.2;  449,ii.3 ;  454,n.3  ; 
457,1,N.3;  460,2,N.2  ;  467,n.;  476.n.2,3, 
and  5;  477,n.4  ;  482,3;  488,n.1  and  2; 
495,N.2  ;  496,N.l  ;  498,n.1  and  5  ;  502,n. 
1;  625,1,N.7;  527,n.2  ;  532.N.1  and  6; 
635,R.3  ;  636,N.2  ;  538, n. 5  ;  546,R.2  and 
N.3  ;    662.R.2  ;   591,N.2  ;  604,R.2  ;  617,n. 

2  ;  631,2,N.l  ;  683. 

The  Comic  Poets— 211, r.I, Ex. a,N.;  228, 

N.l;    242,N.2;    243;    244,n.1  ;    247,  n.  2  ; 

263,2,n.;  267,n.;  269;  280,2,c.n.;  346,n.1; 

361,N.l;   406,N.2;    416,4;    443,n.4;    453, 

N.l  and  2;  467,N.;  468,N.;  477,n.3;  553.1; 

617,N.2. 
Later     Prose— 211,R.l,Ex.a,N.;     217,n.1 

and  2;  221,R.2  ;  269;  361,n.1  ;  372,N.3; 

374,n:1   and  3;   375;   386,n.;  390,2,n.3; 

404,N.l;  413,N.l;  415 ; 416.  20,  23, 25,  and 

27:    417,5;    427,N.5;    428,n.1.  2,  and  3; 

449,R.3;  460.1,a;  467.N.;  476.N.5;  477,N. 

4;    528,R-2   and  N.4;    535,R.3;    538,N.5; 

546,R.2;  565,2,N.;  669,n.1. 
Anteclassical  Latin— 211,n.1  and  2;  220, 

N.2;  221,R.2;  241,N.l;  248.N.1;  254,N.2; 

257.N.1;  260;  261.N.2;  271.1,n.1  and  2. 

and  2,N.l  and  2;  272,3,n.;   280,2,a.R.2; 

293.N.;  296.N.1;  301;  303;  309.N.2;  319. 

N.l;  330.N.2;  339,n.1;  341.N.  2;  346,N.2; 

347.R.1;  350,1.N.;  373.R.1;  374,n.4;376. 

N.2  ;  383,1.N.2;  385,N.2;  390,2,n.1;  390, 

N.3;  391,R.2  and   n.;    395,n.2;  397.N.2; 

399,n.1;  403,n.3;  407.N.2;   408,n.6;  410. 

N.1,4,  and  5;   413.R.1;  416. 10,  12. 16,  23. 

24,  and  27;    417,2.9,   and   10;    421,N.l; 

422.N.2and4;  423,  n.2  and  3;  427,N.2; 

428.N.1;  429,N.l;  430,N.l;  432,N.l;  433, 

N.2;  436,N.l  and  4;  437,N.2;  439,N.3;  442, 

N.3;  443,N.l  and  4;  444,1,N.2;  464,N.l  and 

5;456,n.;457,1,n.1,2,  and  3,   and  2,N.; 

469,N.2;  476,n.1;  476,n.1,2,  and  5;  479, 

N.l;  480,N.l;  482,l,N.l,  and  5,n.1;  487, 

N.2;  488,N.l;  496,N.l;   498,N.6,6,and  7; 

600;  603;  613,n.1;  626,l,N.2,6,and7,  and 

3,17.2,  and  3;  627,B.3;  628,N.l;  636,n.1; 


637,N.2;  541,n.5;  642,R.  and  N.2;  548, 
N.3;  649,n.4;  650,n.1  and  2;  653,3,N.; 
557,R.;  563,N.l,2,  and  5;  564,N.l;  571, 
N.2,3,  and  5;  574,N.;  576,N.l;  577,N.l; 
580,N.3;  591,R.2  and  n.2;  602,n.5;  614, 
N.;  617,N.land2;  626,n1.  and  2;  627, 
R.l;634,N.;636,N.l;  651,r.1. 

Classical  Latin— 220,n.1  ;  241,n.1  ;  260  ; 
263,2,N.;  269  ;  270,n.  ;  282,n.;  285,  Ex.3  ; 
301;  303;  309,n.2;  318,n.2  ;830,n.2;  339. 
N.l  and  4;  342  ;  343,n.1;  346,n.2;  347,R.1; 
348,R.2;  356,R.2;  859,n.4;  363,n.;  374, 
n.1,2,3,4.  6.  and  9  ;  381,N.l ;  383,1 ;  385, 
R.I  and  N.1,2,  and  3  ;  390,2,n.1,  and  2  ; 
391,R.l ;  393,R.5  ;  394,n.1  ;  398  ;  399,N.l; 
401,N.2  and  6  ;  403,n.3  and  4  ;  407,n.2; 
408,N.6  ;  410,N.1.2,5  and  6;  413,R.3  ;  416, 
9,12.16,23,  and  29  ;  417.9  and  11 ;  421.N. 
1  and  2  ;  422.N.4  ;  423,N.4  ;  429,1  and  2; 
430,N.l;  432,N.l;  437,1;  438.N.;  439,n.3; 
442,N.3  ;  444.1.N.2  ;  449.R.3  ;  460.1,N.l, 
and  2,  n.3;  467,n.;  475. n.2;  477.N.8;  479, 
N.l;  482,4,N.;  494,N.2  and  8;  498. N.3  and 
4;  500,R.;  501.N.;  502.N.1;  503;  611,R.l; 
525,l,N.l ;  528,R.2,  and  N.l  ;  632,N.1,3, 
and  4;  535.R.3;  537,n.2;  638,n.  2  and  3  ; 
541,N.land2;  545,R.l;  646,n.3;  649,n.1; 
556;  571,N.2;  602,n.1;  610,n.1  ;  631,3,b. 
1;  643,n.3;  644,R.3;  651,R.1. 

Post-classical  Latin— 211, r.  2  ;  239,N.; 
241,N.2;  247,N.l;  251,n.2;  254,R.6,  and 
N.2  ;  257.N.1 ;  271.2.N.2  ;  292,N.;  296.N. 
land  2;  298,N.l;  299.N.2 ;  301;  309, 
N.2;  319.N.1;  330,n.4  ;  333.2,N.6 ;  337, 
N.l  and  2 ;  338,n.2  ;  339,N.l  and  3 ; 
346,  N.2;  349.R.5;  365,N. ;  356.R.3; 
362.N.1  and  2;  366,R.2  ;  374,n.2  and  3; 
378,R.4  ;  380,1,n.2  ;  390,3,N.l ;  391.N.  ; 
393,R.5;  397,N.2;  398,n.1:  399,n.2;  403, 
N.4;  405,N.3;  407.N.2;  408,N.6 ;  410.N.1, 
2.3,  and  5  ;  411,R.l;  416  ;  416.7,10,12,14, 
16,17.18.  and  22;  417,7;  418,4;  422.N.2.4, 
and  5  ;  423,N.2  and  3  ;  431,n.1  and  3; 
432,N.l:  433;  436.N.1;  436,n.1;  437,n.1; 
438,N.;  439,n.2  and  3;  479,n.1  and  2; 
480,N.l ;  482,l,N.l  and  2,  3,4,n.,  andS. 
N.l  and  2  ;  494,n.2  ;  498,n.1,3,6,  and  8; 
603  ;  613,  n.2  ;  626,1,n.7,  and  2,n.2;  628, 
R.2;  632,n.1;  641,n.1;  643,n.3;  646,R.1; 
646,n.3;  649,n.2;  663.2,n.  and  4,b.2  ; 
667,N.2;  663,N.4and6;  673,n.2  ;  576,n. 
2;  690,N.l;  696,R.6;  602,n.6;  606,n.; 
606,n.1  ;  616,2,N.;  626,1,b.  and  2,b.  ;  626, 
M.l ;  660 ;  677,M. 
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